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ON THf 


TRINITARIAN AND UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY 


AT 


LIVERPOOL 


To all who call themselvef Umtariana in the town and neighbourhood of 

Liverpool. 


** And whei) they had appointed him a day, there came many to him into hii lodging 
to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of Ood, peril adino them con- 
CERNiNO Jbbus, both out of the law of Mosea and out of the Prophets* from morning 
till evening ’* — Acts xxrHi, 39 


Men and Brethren, — I am aware .that the term ** Religious Contro- 
versy/' is a phrase peculiarly revolting to many mmds , that it presents 
to them nothing in its aspect but that which has been sarcastically called 
the Acetum Theologicum” a something bitter and distasteful, of more 
than common odensivenesa and aspeiity It is for this reason that, in 
proposing a course of lectures on the subjects in controveTsy between 
the Church of England and those who call themselves Ukitarians, and 
who, by that very term, seem to impute to the gredt majority of pro- 
fessing Christiaiis, of almost ah denominations, a polytheistic creed, 
and in reqaestiiig your attendance on these lectoires, and inviting your 
most solemn attention to those subjects, I wigh, antei^eiitly, to remove 

(B) 
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from myself every suspicion of unkindBees towards you, and to take 
away any supposition of unchristian asperity in my feelings, or of a de- 
sire to inflict upon the humUest indhidual amongst you unnecessary pain. 
That no mere {political difference of opinion, much less that any appre- 
hension of danger to the flstablished Church, have originated this move- 
^ ment, will be sufficiently evident from the fact, that while we are sur- 
roimded by many other classes of dissenters, equally opposed to the 
principle of our establishment, and mucdi more likely to draw away the 
members of our flocks to their communion, 1 and my reverend brethren, 
who are associated with me, on the present occasion, have limited our- 
selves exclusively to an inquiry into, and an endeavour to expose, the 
false philosophy and dangerous unsoundness of the Unitarian System. 

Now, what is the cause of this distinction ? It is simply this, that 
while we believe the other dissenting bodies to have arranged an eccle- 
siastical system, in our judgment not clearly Scriptural, and deficient in 
those particulars which constitute the perfection, though they may not 
affect the essence of a church, we do at the same time acknowledge that 
tliey generally hold, as articles of faith, ihost great fundamental Gospel 
truths which are the substance eff the safety ot y^oida ; truths which, while 
so held, give them a part in that gradous covenant in Christ, within 
which G(^ has revealed a way of salvation for all and out of which he has 
not revealed a way of mercy to any. These fundamental truths are the 
very doctrines wliich are controverted between us and those whom we 
call in courtesy, but not as of right, Unitarians : viz., the Trinity, the 
deity of Christ, the atoning sacrifice, the deity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the fall of our nature, and the gracious renovation of the 
human soul, through his supematoral operation. Assured as I am that 
these truths (which, without a desperate mutilation, or an awful tamper- 
ing with the plain language of the Word of God, it seems impossible to 
exclude from that divine record) are of the essence of our souls* safety, I 
ask you, men and brethren, I put it to your consciences, is it not of the 
nature of the tendercst charity, of the purest love, of the most affec- 
tionate sympathy with those in the extreme of peril, and that an eternal 
peril, to supplicate to these doctrines the attention of such as have not 
yet received thepn, to pray them to come and " search with us the 
Scriptures, whether these ^ings be so — Acts xvii, 1 1 . Shall he who, 

unwittingly, totters blindfold on the edge of a precipice, deem it a rude 
or an uncharitable violence which would snatch him with a strong and a 
venturous haiid» or even it may be with a painful grasp, from the fearful 
ruin over which he impends ? Is it not to your own judgment a strong 
, an^teclcdent ground of presumption, that you ara alarmingly and perilcmsly 
{ ndetaken in this matter, when you see such numbers of highly-gifted and 
I hitdOectual men, men of attedy-r^ general inlbnimtion and of prayer, — 
holy men, men who Count not their lives dear unto them," so that 
ttiey may honour God and preaeb thk goq>el, and that not in one par- 
li^ar place, bi^ over the whole aurfeoe of the church ; who yet account 
f)i^ truths, w^h vou ripect, as the erimitid Inrdis of salvation ; truths 
built, you will remember, in thdr minds, not on tbe traditions or autho- 
rity of men, but on the lively orades of Gotl ? 
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Seeing^ then, men and Imthren, 

1 . That the pointo of difference between us are of the very highest pos* 
8ibleimporUmce» and not matters of mere themtical specohition. as some 
of jvm writers have striven vaiidf to make appear ; that, in short, if 
Unitarkns be sound interpreters of Holy Scripture, we Trinitarians are 
giulty of the most heinous of all sins — ideUttry ; and if, on the other hand, 
ours be the creed of the apostles, saints, and martyrs, Unitarians jure 
sunk in the most Uasphemous und deadly error, and are wholly unwonhy 
of bring considered Christians, in any proper sense of the word. 
And seeing. 

2. That considerable numbers, it is apprehended, esp^ally among 
the middling and lower classea,who outwar^y profess Unitarian principles, 
are in total ignorance of the unscriptural nature and dangeroiu dbaradter 
of those principles. And seeing, 

3. That the controversial discussion of disputed points was unques- 
donah) V the practice of the apostolic and primitive, as wril as of all other 
ages or religious revival, and is calculated as a means, under the good 
blessing of Almighty God, to open men^s eyes, and to turn them&om 
darkness to lig^t/’ We inrite and beseech you, by the mercies of God 
in Christ, to come and give us at least a patient hearing, while we en« 
deavourto '^persuade you concerning Jesus,'* and "by all means to 
win some of you,’* It is impossible that we can have any base or 
worMIy motive in thus addresring you-^ny other motive, indeed, be- 
sides that which is here avouched, via., our soletnn impression of the value 
of souls t and of the peril to which the false philosophy of Umtarianism 
exposes them. 

Sorely it is a sweet and a |deasant thing, — a thing not to divide and 
sever, but to unite and to gather into the bonds of dearest affection — ^thus 
to tell and to hear together of the great things which our God has done 
for our souls ; of His lo^«e to us wlien He, " Who thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, did take upon him the form of a servant, 
and, being found in fashion as a man, did humble himself, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of a d^s/* — ^Phil. ii, 6 — 8. 

It is the intention of my reverend brethren and myself to meet to- 
gether on the morning of Tuesday, the 5th of February, (the day imme- 
diately precedlu|f the commencement of the course,) for the purpose of 
solemn humiliation before God, and etaneM prayer for the blessing of 
our Heavenly Father, upon the work in which we arc about to engage^ 
that we may be enabled to exhibit and preserve " the mind of Christ,** 
while employed in " contending for the fisith," and that we may have 
great success in ear endeavours to be instrumental in enlightening the 
eyes which we hriteve bo have been Minded " by the god of this world/* 
and causing the lig^t of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is xna 
maon of Gan, to shine unto them/* — 2 Cor. iv. 4, 

And now. men and brethren, humbly and affectunuitriy j^raying your 
serious attention to theeathings, I commend you ^ the pr<^eatiofi and 
blesring of the God and Father of our Lord Jesps Chim* I remain 
your frimid and servant in the gospri, for the Loin a srite, 

Fsbldtno Oitld, 

Christ Church, Jan. 21, 1839. Minister of Christ Church. 

(» 2) 
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To the Reo, Fielding Quid, and the other Clergymen about to lecture on 
the Unitarian Controversy in Christ Church. 

Reverend Sirs, — A paper has been put into our hands, and an adver- 
tisement has appeared in the public journals, containing a Syllabus of 
a Course of Lectures on the Controversy between the Protestant 
r Churches and the (so called) Unitarians/' &c. As individual inquirers 
afte| truth, and disciples of Jesus, we deliberately hold the characteristic 
doctrines of Unitarian Christianity ; and, as ministers among a class of 
Protestants, who, binding tlieinselves and their pastors by no human 
creed or interpretation, encourage us to seek for ourselves and expound 
for them the uncorrupted Gospel, we publicly preach the faith which we 
privately hold, We feel, therefore, a natural interest in the determina- 
tion of yourself and brother clergymen to call attention to the Unitarian 
Controversy, and a desire that the occasion may be made conducive to 
the promotion of candid research, the diminution of sectarian pre- 
judice, and the diffusion of the true faith, and the spirit of our great 
Master. 

We arc not of opinion that a miscellaneous audience, assembled in a 
place of worship, constitutes the best tribunal tf; hich to submit abstruse 
theological questions, respecting the canon, tin text, the translation of 
Scripture — questions which cannot be answered by any defective 
scholarship/’ Vou, however, who hold that mistakes upon these points 
may forfeit salvation, have consistently appealed to such tribunal ; and 
nothing is left to us but to hope that its decision may be formed after 
just attention to the evidence. This end can be attained only by po])ular 
advocacy on either side, or popular advocacy on both j and, as you have 
preferred the latter, we shidl esteem it a duty to co-operate with you, and 
contribute our portion of truth and argument towards the correction of 
public sentiment on the great questions at issue between us. Deeply 
aware of our human liability to form and to convey false impressions of 
views and systems from wdiich we dissent, we shall be anxious to pay a 
calm and respectful attention to your defence of the doctrines of your 
church. We will give notice of your lectures, ns they succeed each 
other, to our congregations, and exhort them to hear you in the spirit 
of Christian justice and affection ; presuming that, in a like spirit, you 
will recommend your heavers to listen to such reply as we may think 
it right to offer. We are not conscious of any fear, any interest, 
any attachment to system, which should interfere with the sincere ful- 
filment of our part in such an understanding ; and, for the performance 
of yours, we rely on your avowed zeal for that Protestantism which 
bol^y confides the interpretation of Scripture to individual judgment, 
and to that sense of justice which, in Chriotiaii minds, is the fruit of 
cultivation and sound knowledge. As you think it the duty of Uni- 
tarians to judge of your doctrines, not from oui* objections, but from 
your vindication, you cannot question tbe duty of Trinitarians to take 
their impressions of our faith from iaa, rather than from you. 

We rejoice to hear that the Christ Church lectures wdU be pub- 
lished. Should they issue from the press within a week after delivery, 
wf should desire to postpone onr reply till we had enjoyed the oppor- 
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iuuity of reading them, pereuaded that thus we shall best preserve 
tl^ calmness and precision of statement, without which, controversiid 
discussions tend rather to the increase of prejudice than the ascer- 
tainment of truth. Should the publication be deferred for a longer 
time, the necessity of {reating each subject, while its inteiest is fresh, 
will oblige us to forego this advantage ; and we shall, in such case, 
deliver, each week, an evening lecture in answer to tliat preached in 
Christ Church on the preceding Wednesday. Permit us to ask, kow 
early an appearance of your printed lectures may be expected; and 
whether you will recommend your congregations to attend with candour 
to our replies. 

We fear, however, that neither from the pulpit nor the press will your 
statements and ours obtain access extensively to the same persons ; your 
discourses willr perhaps, obtain readers, too exclusively, among Trinita- 
rians ; ours, certainly, among Unitarians. In order to place your views 
and ours fairly side by side, i^low us to propose the following arrange- 
ments ; that an epitome of each lecture, and another of the reply, fur- 
nished by the respective authors, elndl appear weekly in the columns of one 
and the same newspaper ; the newspaper being selected, atid the length 
of the communications prescribed, by previous agreement. Or should 
you be willing, we should prefer making some public journal the vehicle 
of a discussion altogether independent of the lectures, conducted in the 
form of a weekly correspondence, and having for its imtter such topics 
as the first letter of the scries may open for consideration. In this case 
you will perceive the propriety of conceding to us the commencement of 
the correspondence, as you have pre-occupied the pulpit controversy ; 
have selected the points of comparison between your idea of Christianity 
and ours ; and introduced among them some subjects to which wc do 
not attach tlie greatest interest and importance. On this priority, how- 
ever, we do not insist. You will oblige us by stating whether you as- 
sent to this proposal. 

While we are willing to hope for a prevailing spirit of equity in this 
controversy, we are grieved to have to complain of injustice, and of a 
disregard to the true meaning of words at its very opening. We must 
protest against . the exclusive usurpation of the title “ Protestant 
Churches,*' by a class of religionists who practically disow’ii the prin- 
ciple of protestantism : who only make the Church (or themselves), in- 
stead of the Pope, the arbiter of truth ; who hold error (that is, an 
opinion different from their own,) to be fatal to salvation ; and who 
allow the right of individual judgment only with the penalty of everlast- 
ing condemnation upon all whose indtvidual judgment is not the judg- 
ment of their Church. We take objectioTi also to the spirit that creeps 
out in the expression, ** {so called) Vnitarims^^ maintaining that the 
word does not impute to others ‘ a polytheistio oreed but that as 
Trinitarian** denotes one who worships the (^head in three “per- 
sons,** Umtarian^^tXy describes one who worships the Godhead mom 
person. And, above all, we protest against the resolution of our case 
into dishonest or uncandid criticism that the wilful maintenance 
of error, knowing it to be such, the Chai^bdis which one of your lec- 
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tttrerto proposes for os, if we should be fortanate enough to escape the 
Bcytla of ** defective scholarship/’ We are deefdf concerned that so 
touch of the acetum theolofficum^* has nixed thus early in an ininta- 
tion» characterized by the ctuef inviter as a sweet and pleasant thing;” 
and this, too, after a public announoeinent of haying purged the mind of 
every feeling but the pure love of the pure truth. 

And to you, reverend sir, in whose letter to the Unitarians of this 
tonin and neighbourhood the announcement in question occurs, it is in- 
cumbent on us to address a few remarks, with a special view to acquaint 
you with the feelings awakened by your earnest invitation. 

The anxiety which that letter manifests to convince us that, in seeking 
our conversion, you are actuated by no base and worldly motive,” is, 
we can assure you, altogether superfluous. Of the parity and disin- 
terestedness of your intention we entertain no doubt ; and we regard it 
with such unaffected respect, as may be due to every suggestion of con- 
science, however unwise and fanatical. If, with the ecclesiastics and 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, you esteemed 
the denial of witchcraft as perilous a heresy ns Atheism itself, we should 
feel neither wonder nor anger at the zeal with which you might become 
apostles of the doctrine of sorcery. Any one who can convince himself 
that his faith, hia hope, his idea of the meaning of Scripture, afford the 
only cure for the sins and sorrows and dangers of the world, is certainly 
right in spending his resources and himself in diffusing his own private 
views. But we are astonished that be can fed himself so lifted up in 
superiority above other men, as to imagine that Heaven depends on 
their assimilation to himself, ^that, in self- multiplication, in the universal 
reproduction of his own state of mind, lies the solitary hope of human 
salvation. We think that, if we were possessed by such a belief, our 
aflectidns towards men would lose all Christian meekness, our sympathies 
cease to be those of equal with equal, the respectful mercy of a kindred 
sufferer ; and that, however much we might indulge a ^arisaic com- 
passion for the heretic, we should feel no more the Christian honour” 
unto all men.” 

You ask us, reverend sir, whether it is not " a sweet and pleasant 
thing,” to tell and hear together of the great things which God has 
done for our souls.” Doubtless, there are conditions under which such 
communion may be most ** sweet and pleasant.” When they who hold 
it agree in mind on the high subjects of their conference, it is sweet and 
jdeasant” to apeak mutually of ** joys with which no stranger inter- 
meddleth,” and to knit together the human affections, with the bands of 
that heavenly charity,” which, springing from one frdth and one hogpe, 
is yet greater than them both. Nay, whi^ good men front mA 
it is still sweet and pleasant” to reaikm together, and prove uH 
thinp, and whatsoever thinj^are pure, and true, and lovefy, to think 
on these things, provided that both parties are oonscious of their licdiility 
to error, and are anxious to learn as weB as to teach : that each confides 
in the mtegrity , ingenuousness, and ability ot tie other ; that each ap- 
plies himself with reasqns to the understanding, not with terrors to the 
will. But such conference is not ** sweet and pleasant” where, frUi- 
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bifity being confeseed on one ode* infUlibi^ U aBeiuaed on the other ; 
where one hne nothing to fanm mui nvei^thing to teach ; where the ar- 
guments of an equal are propounded as a meaaage of inspiration ; where 
presumed error is treated as unpardonable guib, and on tiie fruits of 
laborious and truth-lavipg inquiry* terms of reprobation and menaces of 
everlasting perdition are unserup^ously poured 

You announce your int^tion to set apart, on our behalf, a day of 
humiliation and prayer. To supplicate Eternal Father, as you pro 
pose, to turn the heart and faith of others into the likeness of your own 
may appear to you fitting as an act of prayer ; it seems to os extraor- 
dinary as an act of humiliation. Permit us to say, that we could join 
you in that day's prayer, if, instead of assuming before God wliat doc- 
trines his Spirit should enforce, you would, with us, implore him to have 
pity on the ignorance of us all ; to take us all by the band and lead ns 
into his truth and love, though it should be by ways most heretical mul 
strange ; to wrest us from the dearest reliances and most assured con- 
victions of our hearts, if they hinder our approach to his great realities. 
A blessed day would that be for the peace, brotherhood, and piety of 
this Christian* community, if the *‘4mmiliation would lead to a recog- 
nition of Christian equality, and the ** prayer," to a recognition of that 
spiritual God whose love ismioral in its character, spiritual, not doctrinal 
in its conditions, and who accepts from all his children the spirit and the 
truth of worship. 

We fear that you will consider it as a mark of great obduracy, that 
we are not more affected by that purest love ” for those in the ex- 
treme of. perfl," which your letter expresses. Let us again assure you 
that we by no means doubt the sincerity of that affection. However 
pure in its source* it is ineffectual in its result, simply because no one 
can feel his heart softened by a commiseration which he is wholly un- 
conscious of requiring. The pity that feels with me is, of all things, the 
most deUcions to the heart ; the pity that only feels for me, is, perhaps* 
of all things, the most insultiDg. 

And, if the tend^ness of your message does not subdue ue, we trust 
its terrors will prevail still leM. We arc not ignorant, indeed, that, in 
dealing with weak minds, whose solicitude fenr their personal security is 
greater than their generous faith in ^th and God, you enjoy an advan- 
tage over us. We avow that we havwno alanns whereby to urge men 
into our Church ; that we know of no teifors of the Lord" by which 
to persuade men," except against sin; nor do we esteem ourselves 
exclusive administrators of any salvation, except that best salvation, 
which consists hi a free mind and emancipated heart ; reverencing Christ 
as the perfect image of the Father* listening to the acoeuts of reason and 
conscience, as to the breathings of God’s spirit, loving all men as bis 
children, and having hope in death* of a transference, from this outer 
court into the interior mansions of His house. , ¥brtbia reason* imbcrile 
sods* vrithcrut Gfaristiaii trust and courage^ think it safer, at e3l 
events^ to seek a place within your Churdi; ^ wonder that you 
can fed sati^ed^ retaining your Protestantism, tuiqpipeal thus to fear and 
^out policy, rather than to convictiem* aiid.ttui yon cannot discern the 
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mockery of first placing us on the brink of hell and lifting up the veii, 
and then bidding us stand there* with cool and unembarrassed judgment 
to inquire. Over converts won by such means, you would surely have 
as little reason to rejoice as had the priests of R^e to exult on the re- 
cantation of Galileo. Our fellow worshippers have learned, we trust, a 
nobler faith , and will listen to your arguments with more open and 
tranquil mind than your invitation, had it attained its end of fear, would 
bafie allowed. They will hold fast, till they see reason to abandon it, 
their filial faith in a Divine Father, of whom Jesus, the merciful and just, 
is indeed the image ; and who, therefore^ con have neither curse nor con- 
demnation for " unwitting " error, no delight in self-confident preten- 
sions, no wrath and scorn for any honest and good heart,*' which 
" brings forth its fruit with patience." 

To this God of truth and love, commending our high controversy, 
and all whose welfare it concerns, we remain your fellow-labourers in 
the Gospel, 

James Martinkau. 

Minister of Paradise^street Chapel. 

John Hamilton Thom. 

Minister of Renf ikaw^street Chapel. 

Henhv Giles. 

Minister of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park. 

Liverpool. Jan. 26, 1839. 


7b the Reverend Jmm Martineau, J, H, Thom, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen, — As Christian courtesy seems to require a reply to your 
address, published in the Albion of this day, I hasten to furnish it, 
though unwilling, for many reasons, to enter into a newspaper discus- 
sion with you on the important subjects which just now engage our at- 
tention. i shall, therefore, (without intending any disrespect,) pass by 
unnoticed your critical remarks on certain portions of my recently pub- 
lished invitation to the members of your body to attend and give a 
patient heflring to the lectures about to be delivered at Christ Church, 
and confine myself altogether to those points of inquiry to which it is 
but reasonable that you should receive ap answer. And, 

1. You ask, whether I will recommend my congregation to attend (I 
presume, in your respective chapels) to hear the replies which you in- 
tend making to our proposed lectures. To this I am compiled to reply 
in the negative. Were I to consent to this proposal, I should thereby 
admit that we stood on the terms of a reli^ous eqttalityt which is, tn 
limine, denied. As men, citizens, and subjects, we are doubtless equal, 
and will also stand on a footing of equality before Jhe bar of final judg- 
ment ; I therefore use the term religious equality'^ in order to convey 
to you the distinction between our relative position as members of the 
community and as religionists. unable (you will excuse my ne- 

cessary plainness of speech) to recognize you as Christbme^ I cannot 
consent to meet you in a way which would imply that we occupy the 
same religious level. To you, there will be no sacrifice of principle or 
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compromise of feeUog» in entering our churches ; to there would be 
such a sarrender of both in entering yourst as would peremptorily pro^ 
hibit any such enga^ment. 

2. You next inquire how early an appearance of our printed kctures 
may be expected. In answer to this I have only to say; that arrange- 
ments have been made for publishing each lecture as soon after its deli- 
very as may be practicable* Within wliat time this practicability may be 
found to coincide, it is of course impossible precisely to determine. ^It 
will be obvious, that I cannot answer for my brethren upon this point ; 
but shall only observe for myself^, that I should hope a week or ten days 
will he sufficient for the necessary revisal of proofs, arrangement of 
authorities, and other business connected with a careful and correct publi- 
cation. 

3. Your third inquiry respects a proposal to have an epitome of each 
lecture, and its reply, published weekly in the columns of some pre- 
viously selected newspaper. Not having os yet had the opportunity of 
collecting the sentiments of my reverend brethren, I can only, as before, 
give the view which suggests itself to my own mind. I am inclined to 
think it would be unfair to the respectable bookseller, who has under- 
taken to publish the course at his mon risk, to expect him to concur in a 
proposal which could not but materially injure his sale. As it is our in- 
tention to publish each lecture separately, as well as the whole collec- 
tively, at the close of their delivery, and that in the cheapest possible 
form, with a view to the most extensive circulation, I cannot but hope 
and believe that our united object will be equally, if not better, answered, 
than by resorting to a process which should necessarily so condense and 
curtail the matter as to present a very meagre and insufficient exhibition 
of the arguments, reasonings, references^ and authorities, on which so 
much of the value of the lectures will depend. 

4. And, finally, as to your proposal of making some public journal 
the vehicle of a discussion independent of the lectures, 1 regret that I 
feel again obliged to decline pigging myself to concur in it. While 1 re- 
serve to myself the right of noticing and replying to any communication 
which may appear, in a duly authenticated form, in any of the public 
journals, I must at the same tame express my conviction, that a news- 
paper is not the most desirable medium for disquisition on the deep and 
awful subjects which must pass under reriew in a controversy like that m 
which we are about to engage. The ordinary class of newspaper readers, 
including too frequently the ignprant scoder, the sceptical, and the pro- 
fane, is not precisely that whose attention we desire to solicit to our high 
inquiry into the laws of Scriptural E^gesas, and our application of these 
laws to the elucidation of the profound mysteries of the Book of Reve- 
btion, 1 feel no doubt that ^ who fedl interested on l^e subject, will 
contrive to hear or read what we shaR preach and publish ; and will thus 
be furnished with more solid and suitable materi|lf fpr forming a correct 
judgment, th&n could be afforded by the casual ptwy of the ephemeral 
pages of ^6 public press. ^ 

Having thus distinctly replied to the several jfoints of yonr letter, on 
which, you may have reasonably expected to bear*' from me ; and trusting 
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that you wiU not attribute to any want of respect to yon the omiaabn of 
all notice of the remainder; and congratulating you with aB rinoerity on 
your ayowed intention of coining, with your respective ooi^pragatlito, to 
hear the exposition which we are about to give of what we believe to be 
fataUy false in your system, as contrasted with what we thiidc savingfy 
true in our own ; and praying with all fervency, to the great Head of 
the Church, to bless and prosper the effort about to be made for the pro- 
mttion of bis glory, tlirough the instruction of those who are igno- 
nu^ and out of the way." 

I remain. Gentlemen. 

Yours for the Lord's sake, 

FlKUniNG OULD. 

January 28, 1839. 


To the Rev, James Martineau, J, H, Thom^ mi Henry Giles, 

Gentlemen, — I owe it to you and to myself to state, that no offence 
was intended, either by me. or, as 1 conscientiously believe, by my cle- 
rical brethren, in the title of the subject 'o which my name stands 
affixed in the Syllabus of the Lectures on tlu) Unitarian Controversy* I 
am also bound to acknowledge, that your letter, on the subject of the 
lecture, is written in a style of calmness and courtesy, of which, I trust, 
you will have no reason to complain of the absence in the statements 
which I shall have to submit to your attention. Of course, this is not 
the time for the vindication of the view which I adopt on the great 
question ; I content myself, therefore, with this public disclaimer of any 
desire to substitute irritating language for sound argument. 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Yours, with all due respect, 

Thos. Byrth. 


To the Reverend Fielding Quid, 

Rev, Sir, — We beg to offer you our thanks for your prompt and dis- 
tinct reply, in the Liverpool Cotirter of yesterday, to the proposals sub- 
mitted to you in our letter of Monday. We are as little anxious as your- 
self for the prolongattoii of this preliminary newspaper correspondence ; 
and however much we may regret the negative character of your answers 
to our questions, we should have reserved all comment upon them for 
notice elsewhere, if you did not appear to us to have left still open to 
consideration the proposed discussion (independent of the lectures) 
through the press. That the pulpit controversy ^ould be on unequal 
terms, is, we jierceive, a matter of conscience with but your objec- 
tions to a newspaper controversy seem to arise, any desire to 

withhold your readers from our writings, as you would your hearers 
from our preaching, but from the of a politicid journal to be 

the vehicle of religious argument.^ Pmnit us. then, to say. that we 
have no preference for this particular medium of discussion ; that we are 
wholly indifferent as tojts form, provided the substantial end be gained 
of bringing your arguments jand ours hrfere ike atteniim ef the same par* 
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Ues, and that plan which you may suggest* aftnrdiug promise of the 
attaimuent of Hiici ea^d* whether it he theyote/ puldicatioa of the lectures 
in your ehorch and those in oqr dispels, or the appearance in the pages 
of a reUgious journal (either already established, or called into existence 
for the occasion, and Umited to this single object), will receive our wd* 
come acceptance* ^ 

Had we any desire to see a theological opponent in the wrong, we 
should leave case between us in its present position, and should lyt 
persevere thus in opening the way towards a fair adjudication of it ; but 
our reverence for Ae rdlgion of which you are a representative and 
symbol before the world, transcends all paltry controversial feelings, 
and we should see, with grave sorrow, t!hc honour of Christianity com-< 
promised by the rejection, on the part of its authorised ministers, of the 
acknowledged principles of argumentative justice. You will not, we 
trust, incur the reproach of inviting a discussion with us, and then 
changing it into an indictment afoifwt us. You have ori^nated the ap- 
peal to the great tribunal of public opinion in this Christian commu- 
nity ; you are plaintiff in this controversy ; you will not, we feel assured, 
so trifle, in things most sacred, with the rules of evidence, as to insist 
that your case shall be heard in one court, and before one jury, while 
your defendant's case is banished to another, and the verdict pronoun- 
ced without balancing the attestation and comparing the pleadings. 
Should you, moreover, succeed in convincing your readers, that this is 
a discussion not (as we submit) between church end church, but (as you 
contend) between Christianity and No- Christianity, the effect will be 
yet more to be deplored, for, in such case, Christianity will appear to 
claim from its votaries the advantage of an exclusive hearing for itself, 
and, while challenging, by the very act of controversy, the appeal to ar- 
gument, to leave, for those who are stigmatized as unbelievers, the ho- 
nour of demanding that open field which, usually, truth is found to seek, 
and falsehood to avoid. We trust that you will not thus inflict a wound 
on a religion which, in all its forms, we deeply venerate. 

You deny our reliyious equality with you. Is it as a matter of opinion, 
or as a matter of certainty, that such equality is denied ? If it is only 
as an opinion, then this will not absolve you from fair and equal discus- 
sion on the grounds of such opinion. If it is with you not an opinionp 
but a certainty, then. Sir, this is Popery* Popery we can understandt 
— ^we know, at least, what it isr^ot PkY)testantism erecting itself mta 
Romish infallibUity, yet still clmining to he Protestantism, is to iss a sad 
and humiliating speotado* showing what deep roots Roman Catholicism 
has in the wedeer ptorts rof our common nature- 

We confess ourselves at a loss to cemprebend your distinction be- 
tween cml eqimlity and reUyious equality. We claim equsUy as feUow- 
men, as partakers of a common m^re ; of that nature the regions ele- 
ments are to ns incomparably dearer and more devating than the ele- 
ments that make us merely citizens ; and the fqnafity that is conceded 
in regard to dll our lower attributes, but dmnc4 m )t?g«Krd to those that 
are spiritual and immoiiial, is such an equality us you might concede to 
the brates, on the ground of their animal nature" without injury to the 
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maintenance of your religious superiority. What is meant by our 
equality at the bar of final judgment, as citizens, but not as religionists, 
we do not know ; or, if we can detect a meaning in it, it is one which 
we should have 8 up]) 08 ed belonged to our faith rather than to yours. 

In reference to your repugnance to enter our chapels we say no more, 
reserving our right of future appesd in this matter to those members of 
your church who may be unable to see the force of your distinction be- 
tween religious and social equality. But we are surprised that you 
should conceive it so easy a thing for us to enter your churches : and 
should suppose it “ no sacrifice of principle and compromise of feeling " 
in us to unite in a worship which you assure us, must constitute in our 
eyes “ the most heinous of alf sins — Idolatry.’* Either you must have 
known that we did not consider your worsliip to be idolatry, or have re- 
garded our resort to it as a most guilty compromise of feeling ; ** to 
which nevertheless, you gave us a solemn invitation ; adding now, on 
our compliance, a congratulation no less singular. 

We thought you had been aware, that, while our services must be, in a 
religious view, deficient to you, those of your churcli positively 

revolting to us. Still hs our presence, on -uch passing occasions as the 
present, does not, in our opinion, involve ^•ny sacrifice of principle,'* 
we shall set the example to our friends of attending ; not making our 
desire that they should be just dependant on the '' dlingncss of others to 
be so too. And we shall have this satisfaction, Muit, whether you 
win them, or whether wc retain them, the result will be a faith held, 
not on the precarious tenure of ignorance or submission, but in the se- 
curity of intelligent conviction, and the peace of just aud enlightened 
conscience. 

We remain, reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

James Mautineau. 

John F vmi ton Thom. 
Henry Ciles 

Liverpool, January 3 1st 1839. 


To the Trinitarians of this Town and Neighbourhood who may feel interested 
in the approaching Unitarian Controvei'sy . 

Christian Brethren, — A letter of public invitation has been addre.ssed 
to the Unitarians of this town and neighbourhood, by the Rev. Fielding 
Quid, on behalf of himself and twelve other clergymen associated with 
him, urging us. with the earnestness of Christian anxiety, to bend our 
minds to their expositions of our errors and our dangers. Wc naturally 
interpreted thi.s to be an invitation to discuss the most moraentou.s ques- 
tions as equal with equal. We thought, indeed, that we saw an assump- 
tion of superiority, if not of infallibility, perhaps inseparable from minds 
so trained ; still we supposed, that this superiority was to be maintained 
by argument and fair discussion : and this was all that we desired. It 
never occurred to us, that the reyerend, gentleman might possibly expect 
us to accept him as a divinely appointed judge of truth, whose teachings 
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were to be received in subiniesion and ailence ; or that he could auppoae 
that convictions like ours, convictions that have resisted all the persua • 
siona of worldly ease and interest, that have removed from us the 
charities and sympathies of men like him, and held in simple fidelity to 
truth and God, could be so lightly shaken that nothing more was re- 
quired to blow them away than a course of ex pm'te lectures without 
answer or discussion. If the object bad been to confirm Trinitarians in 
their views, this kind of proceeding we should have understood ; hat 
surely some tiling more was required when Unitarians were publicly in- 
vited to the cont'-oversy. Much less could we anticipate that the 
reverend gentleman, holding himself to be upon a “ religious level’* far 
above us, to belong to a different order of spirits, could yet be so far 
removed from the Ohnstian and Apostolical spirit ns to refuse to bring 
his light ’’ into direct conflict with ouf ** darkness.” With these ex- 
pectations of controversy, and having no bonds with anything but truth, 
we unfeignedly rejoiced, that, for the first time in this community, both 
sides of the great question were about to appear together before the 
solemn tribunal of public attention. 

In all these things we have been quickly undeceived. In our simpli- 
city, wc believed that discussion was really invited and desired. Wc 
now find that we were invited to hear, but not to argue ; that to lecture 
us is of the nature of dearest aflection but that to hear what we 
may have to urge in reply would be to ** recognize us ” as ** Chris(ianf(,** 
to adniti that we stood on the terms of a religions equality, which is, 
in limine, denied. We now find that all reciprocity is refused to us ; 
that it never w^as intended to treat us as equals ; that the method of 
discussing the Unitarian controversy, about to be adopted, is to hear 
only the Trinitarian advocates — to call us around the Christ Churcli pul- 
pit to he taiiglit to listen and believe. Clergymen may be so blinded by 
ecclesiastical i clings as not to perceive the extreme offensiveness of all 
that is assumed in this mode of treating their fellow men ; but we turn 
to you, the freei laity of the Church, in generous confidence, that such 
conduct will not he found to accord with your spirit of justice- — ^with the 
nobler ideas which you have gathered, from the intercourse of life, of 
equitable dealing between man and man. 

We proposed to the clergymen about to lecture at Christ Church, that 
since they had a])pealed to public opinion,^ through a popular advocacy, 
the pleadings should be on both sides, and, as far as possible, before the 
same parties. This is refused to jus, because we are not Christians. Is 
this in the spirit of the Saviour ? is also refused to us, because it is 
asserted, that Trinitarians cannot eiiter oar places of worship without a 
sacrifice of principle, whilst we may enter tbeir's without pain or com- 
promise. Now the very opposite of this, though not the truth, would 
have been nearer to it. In our worship there would be the inofleneive 
absence of some views dear to you ; lu your worship there would be 
the actual presence of some views most painful td us. In our worship, 
you wotdd bein' addressed that Great Spirit whom yon^ too, adore to 
seek : in your worship, we should hear addresb^, as God, him whom 
we revere and follow, as the image of t|;ie man Christ Jesus. J^n 
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our worship, you would find deficiencies only ; in yours, we should find 
what, to us, is positively objectionable, religion materialized and the 
Deity distributed into persons. The Rev. Fielding Oold« in one of his 
lettersi rejpresents us as looking upon you to be PolytheistB* which we do 
not : and, in another of his letters, tells us, that we may enter your tem^ 
pies without pain or compromise of feeling. It wiU be evident to you, 
Trinitarian laymen, that the Lecturers at Christ Church canm^ retire, 
u($on such reasoning as this, from the full, public,and impartial discus- 
sion which we propose to them, without making it manifest to the pub- 
lic, that they are determined U]K>n doing so. 

We proposed to them discussion through the press, as well as from the 
pulpit : and this also is denied to us, on the ground, that newspapers are 
read by the sceptical, the scoffing, and the profane. Now not in news- 
papers alone, hut in any journal whatever, was the controversy offered by 
us ; yet we could not but have anticipated the objection, when we recollect 
the use. made of the newspapers by the religious party to which the reve- 
rend gentlemen belong. Again have we tended discussion, through 
the press, in any form whatever, with the single condition, that the 
views of both parties shall be presented to xhe same readers — ^in the 
hope, not as yet gratified, of an answer in ajuster Spirit. 

Nothing now remains for ns but to appeal from ecclesiastics to minds 
more generally influenced, to ininds that, taught in the great schools of 
humanity, have learned mutual respect, and that have dropt, in the free 
and noble intercourses of man with man, the monkish and cloistered 
sentiment of spiritual as of civil superiority. To you, then, the Trini- 
tarian laity, we make our appeal ; from the exclusiveness and assuiued 
infallibility of clergymen, to men who, from famdiarity with wider influ- 
ences, have formed different conceptions of Christian brotherhood and of 
Ciiristian justice. We should not have held ourselves authorized in thus 
addressing you had we supposed, that your cause or yourselves, your 
ideas of justice had been worthily Bup|)orted by your ecclesiastical repre- 
sentatives, who, we firmly believe you will agree with ns in feeling, have 
openly betrayed both you mi it. 

We appeal to you, not without confidence, to give ns that equal audi- 
ence which your ^rgymen liave r^sed ; that those of you who, through 
interest in the great question, are led to hear the TViniterian statements, 
wiU, in the love of the truth, and in the spirit of equitable inquiry, hear 
also the Unitarian replies. We seek not to make you Unitarians : that, 
at least, is not our chief desire mid aim. But would to God that we 
could do something to spread that true Christianity which holds the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, and deems charity dearer and 
more heavenly than doctrinal faith ! Would to God that this controversy 
might have some effect, not in building up any one creed, or swelliog 
any one sect, but in destroying the iSditRve and sqiararing ideas that 
lie at the roots of creeds, and wre tiie nourishers of bigotry, unchari- 
tableness, and hererns ! We should to^rveweD of this greiat coamnnnity, 
if we could remove from it this caus^ of strife and hitlemesa«~]f we 
could exhibit the God of Jesus requiring firdm. us, not speculative opinions, 
but the heart, the temper^and the lifisof Christ I— if we could expose the 
unchristian idea of men preparing themselves for a moral heaven by a 
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metaphysical creed, and an|;^ those who now conaeme their energies, 
their temper, and their time, in contendmg for abstruse and uncertain 
dogmas in the deeds ot mercy and of brotherhood which flow out of our 
commop Christianity, and which, in the wide wastes of sin, of ignorance, 
and of misery that surround us, are the moral debts of man to man, and 
consitute the relipon which, before God, even dur Father, is pure and 
undefileiL 

Respectfolly directing your ^ntion to our advertisement of a ayj^ 
labus of Lectures on the Unitarian Controversy, presenting both sides' of 
the question-^ur portion of which will be ddivered m Paradise Street 
Chapel, on Buccessive Tuesdajw, 

We are, Chmtian brethren. 

Yours, in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, 

John Hamilton Thom. 

Liverpool, Feb. 2, 1839. Henry Gilbs. 

Jambs Martimbau. 


TRINITARIAN LECTURE, 

ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS IN CHRIST 

church. 

i$^9 —February S 

1 Introductory Tbe practical 

portonce of the Controveriiy 
wlthUnitaridna. Rtv. F OuU, 

Febru^ IS 

2 Tiia Integrity of the Cmim 
of Holy Scripture mainteined 
againat Unttanail ObJeenoiia 

^nt.Jhr TaittrshaU 

Febni^ 20 

The Unitarian Interpretation of 
the New Testaraent baaed uMn 
defective Scholarship, or on aia- 
honeat or uncandid Critidam 

Rev, T, Bjfrth 

February 27. 

4 The proper Humanity of our 

Lord Jeaua Christ Hev J, Jonta, 


March 0 

$ The proper Deity of our Lord 
Jeans Cuiat proved from Pro- 
pheclfe, Types, and Jewish Or- 
olnaifeaea. Mav. /. H. Siawari 

March IS. 

0. llie proper DelWofeur Lord the 
only jpround of OotuiiteAey in 
the Work of BedeUptlpn. 

Saa H, 


March 20. 

7. The Doetrine of (he Trinity 
proved aa a eonaeoiieiice from 
the Dai^ of our Lord Jesus 
Gbrfit. Aev. D. /aONr. 


March ST. ^ 

S. The Afoaemeat indlspemable 
to the NeoAu^f or Fallen 
Man, aadihowR to stanAor M 
with the Deity of our Lord Joana 
Christ. JSro RF BatdMam, 


UNITARIAN LECTURE, 

oR TUESDAY EVENtNOB IN PARADISE* 
STREET CHAFFL. 

1830 — Febmsry% 

1. ThepcacUeal importance of the 

UtttlarlanCoutroveray Baa,J H Tkam» 

February 10 

f 2. The Bible; ifhat It is, and what 

It is ooL Bm,AM0rtinaaH, 


pebruaty 26 

8. Christianity not the property of 
Critics and Soholars, bot^ gift 
of God to all men. Jtee. /. AT. Thom, 


March V 

4. ** There is one GocLaaid one Me- 
diator between God and man, the 

ICim Christ Jesus/* Nee. JT Oitaa. 
March 12 

5. The proposition * That Christ la 

Godi* proved Cq be flslse from the 
J«w(iti and the Chriatlon Sorip- 
tufda. Bao,/.MarUiiaaH 

MarobMI. 

$4 ThesShemeofVfoarlottsIledsmp- 
tlen InconsfeteiiS with Itaeir, and 
with the Cl^miin ideaef Salve- 
Uoo. Jtee. /. Matrtinaatu, 


Btsroh 26 . 

7. The ttssmmtnral Origin and Eo^ 
otesMkMri^^ «r Che Doo- 
trine dr the Iktelty. jLw. /. jj, rAosi. 


-Bl- 


Xmi.JS,atin, 
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April a. 

9. The Deity, PenonaUty, and 
Operatloni of the Holy Ghott. 

kev. J. B. Bates. 

April 10. 

10. The Sacraments practically re- 
jected by Unitarians. 

April 17. 

11. The Nieene and Athanaslan 
Creeds explained and defended. 

C Bev. H. Vatnes. 

April 24. 

12. The Personality and Agency of 

Satan. Btv. H, SUtweH. 

May I. 

IS. The Etemitj- of future Rewards 

and Punishments. Rev. W. Dalton. 


AJIEll 9 , 

9. The Comforter, even the ^phit of 
Truth, who dwelleth ui, apd 
teocheth all tldnga. Jtee. /. ff. Thom. 

April 16. 

10. Christfantty without Priest, and 
without Aitual. Jlee. /. MarHnmu . 


pni £0. 

1 1 . Creeds the foes of Heavenly Faith ; 

the allies of worldly Policy. Rev. H. Oih$. 


April 30. 

12. The Christian view of Moral Evil 

here. Jiev. /. MarHneau. 

May 7. 

13. The Christian view of Retribu- 
tion hereafter. Her. H. OUe§. 


To the (no- called) Unitarums of LwerpooL 

Men and Brethren, — Before the commeiK . of the lectures, on 
which I have taken the liberty of inviting your attendance, I am anxious 
respectfully to addreslio you a few observations in reference to the let- 
ters which have appeared in the public journals under the signature of 
your ministers. 

It would appear that these gentlemen have been desirous to produce 
upon the public mind an uafavodtahle impression, d priori, of my reve- 
rend brethren, and of myself in particular, because of our having de- 
clined, on their proposal, to enter upon a course different from that 
which we bad originally contemplated. You will not, we trust," say 
Messrs. Martineau, Thom, and Giles, ** incur the reproach of inviting 
a discussion with us, and then changing it into an indictment against 
us/* Now, we never invited any discussion with these gentlemen; if 
we had, we should have addressed ourselves to them personally. But, 
while we would not, and do not, shrink from any discussion with them 
into which we can consistently enter, we cannot allow ourselves to be 
diverted from the pursuit of our original purpose, viz,, to deliver a course 
of lectures upon the various points of Unitarian doctrine, which we be- 
lieve, and think we can prove, to be not only unscriptural, but fatal to 
the souls of those who embrace them, and which cannot be maintained 
(as appears from the published works of the most learned Unitarians) 
without a virtual surrender of the inspiration of the Bible. Believing, 
as I do, that your best interests for time and for eternity are involved in 
the momentous questions at issue — questions affecting fee very vitality 
of true religion — I inserted a letter in the daily prints, expressed, as I 
had hoped, in terms of courtesy and affection, inviting your presence 
and soliciting your attention.^!.! also cia^d a notice to be published of 
our intention to print the lectures, s^piiiiiitety and in a collective form, 
for extensive and immediate circulation, so that the amplest opportunity 
might be afforded for replying to our arguments on the part of any who 
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might feel disposed to the task. That is, we proposed to employ the 
instrumentfdity of the putpit aud the presB, (an instrumentality, be it ob- 
served, egptiUy at the service of those who differed from iw,) in order to 
promote the best interests of a portion of our countrymen, whom we 
believe to be periiifaing for lack of knowledge.” 

Where is there to be found here aught of arrogance, or uncharitable- 
ness, or assumed infallibility^* ? Where is there aught of unfairness, 
or any rejection on our parts of the acknowledged principles of argu- 
mentative justice ?” It is true we refuse to advise our respective con- 
gregations to attend at Unitarian chapels, to hear such answers as your 
ministers may think it right to offer in refutation of our reasonings. Our 
principles and our conseiences alike forbid our concurrence in such a 
proposal. We cannot go ourselves, nor recommend our people to go 
and have their ears wounded, their hearts pained, and their Christian 
sensibilities shocked, by the iteration of such, in our view, blasphemous 
statements, as we find spread in painful profusion over the pages of 
Unitarian theology. And why, then, it is asked, do we invite or ex- 
pect your attendance upon what are called “ the painfully revolting” 
services of our church ? For this ^eai^n, that, as appears from the 
works of all their principal writers, Unitarians do not attach the same 
importance to religious doctrines and opinion that we do. It seems to 
be with them a matter of comparative indifference what dogmas a man 
holds, provided he be sincere in his profession ; while with us sincerity 
is no criterion of truth, being persuaded that as a man’s religious opinions 
are, so will his conduct be in time, and his destiny through eternity. 
Being of opinion, then, that our pepple would suffer by being brought 
into contact with error, in the same way that the human body would be 
endangered by accepting an invitation to feed at a table where poison 
was mingled with bread, we fed obliged to decline recommending the 
proposed arrangement to their adoption. But, feeling that there would 
be neither danger nor risk to those who are represented as having a 
moral appetite for poison as well as bread, and as looking upon all theolo- 
gical opinions if not as equally harmless in their bearing on their eternal 
interests, we ventured to invite you to come, that we might “ persuade 
you concerning Jesus.” If there be any of you whose conscience re- 
volts Bgmnst a piurticipation in Trinitarian worship, we invite not his at- 
tendance: we would-be not intentionally accessory to the wounding of 
the weakest conscience among you. 

You will thus, men and brethren, perceive what was intended by the 
assertion that our " reUgwus lever was different. We meant not to 
arrogate to ourselves any undue superiority, but simply to state a fact. 
And while we think it both unreaso^le and uf^ust that we should be 
expected to b^me the auditors of what we deem blaspheiuous error, 
or pledge ourselves to the joint circulation of what we truth and 
falsehood, and thus be partakers of other men’s sinsr** — ^we cannot 
hut he* of iqiittion that there is spme ground for . charges in refe- 
rence to the conduct of those Who, on tlaa groimd, attempt to prejudice 
the public mind against us, as we were defining k battle which we 
had invited and provoked. 

(c) 
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: We are convinced that the attempt will not fmcceed. The public will 
have eyea to see with aalhcient cleameaa the real merits of the case, and 
will condemn the efibrts made to blind ita vision, or at least incline it to 
take a distorted view of onr relative position. 

Again repeating my invitation to ail who can conscientioiijdy accept 
it, to attend onr lectures, and leaving cheerfully to others the free nae 
of the only weapons we employ — the BiaiiB — ^th'e Pvi^pit — ^and the 
Pfisss — and praying the Lord to guide all his inquiring people, by the 
teaching of his Holy Spirit, into all truth, even the ** truth as it is in 
Jesus/’ I remain, men and brethren, yours in the bonds of love, 

Fisldimg Ould. 

Christ Church, Feb. 5, 1839. 


To the Rev. J. MartineaUt J. H. Thorn, md Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen, — Having hitherto corresponded with you on my own in- 
dividual responsibility, I have to request tha^ you will consider me as 
alone answerable for what has hitherto appoured under my signature. 
I had this morning, for the first time, the opportunity of personal con- 
ference with my reverend brethren collectively at the expected meeting 
which took place at my house. I have now to address you upon the 
result. 

All that we had originally contemplated was, the delivery of a course 
of lectures upon the principal doctrines in controversy between Unita- 
rians and ourselves. It now appears that my invitation to the Unitarian 
laity to come and hear us. while we brought tliehr avowed principles to 
the test of the Word of God, has been taken advantage of by you, and 
led to a series of proposals on your part, which 1 took upon mysj^ to 
decline. 1 have this day addressed a letter to the members of your 
body generally, which I trust will have the effect of setting that part of 
the subject in its proper point of view. 

It is, however, indispensable to distinguish carefully between this 
particular invitation of yours, and discussion generally. Your letter to 
the Trinitarian laity invites discussion in any shape which shall effec- 
tually bring the statements (ff both parties b^ore the same individuals. 
We are now prepared to gratify your desire, and we accept tour in- 
vitation. Our lectures, however, shall be first delivered ; on this we 
are determined. Then, in the name of, and in dependence upon, our 
blessed Lord and Master, three of our ^dy will be ready to meet you 
three before a public audience in this town ; all preliminaries to be, of 
course, arranged by mutual oonfer^scu. We propose, if you please, to 
take the three great subjects into wfeh^fljie controversy obviously divides 
itself, vir., V v , . 

1. Evidence of the genuinenessi and in^iration of those 

parts of our authorized version of the Holy Smiptures which you deny. 

<9. Translation of those paits which you alter, and in our judgment 
misrepresent. • 
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04 TnotQOTt invcdving those pritiqiples of vicarious sacrifice which 
we deem vitals and which you disc^^ 

Our proposal, then, is to meet you either ont dap on each subject, 
as you please ; or one week on each sul^edt* as you please : the discus- 
sion to be conducted iu speeches of one hour or half an hour each, as you 
please. 

And now, trusting that this proposed arrangement may prove satis- 
factory to you, and to all who take an interest in tfats controversy, And 
fervently praying the great Head of the Church to overrule our purposes 
to the advancement of His kingdom and the promotion of His glory, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours for the Lord's sake^ 

FiBLomo OCLO. 

February 5, 1839. 


To ^ RevhrendFiemig Quid. 

Reverend Sir, — It would have been gratifying to us to receive from 
you an answer to our offer of a discussion, through the press, before 
being called upon to consider a proposal, altogether new, for a platform 
controversy. 

You give us an invitation to talk, and call this an acceptance of our 
offer to write. The two proposals are so distinct, that it is not easy to 
see how the one could be transformed into the other ; nor is the mistake 
explained on turning to the vrords of our invitation, appealed to by you, 
and ^ntained in our letter to the Trinitarian laity. They are these 

We have tendered discussion through the press, in any form whatever, 
with the single condition that the statements of tofh parties shall be pre- 
sented to the same readers'* You leave the impression, that an oral 
debate is comprised within the terms of this ofFer ; but, in doing so, you 
widen its scope, by striking out the phrases which restrict it to printing 
tad puhlkation, and describe it thus ; ** Your letter to the Trinitarian 
laity invites discussion in any shype wUch shall effectually bring the state- 
ments of both parties before the same inMvidmls.** You will at once 
perceive the mi8rq)iWBntation ; will acknowledge that the idea of set- 
tling historical and ^ilolbgioal controversies, by popular debate, has 
neither brigin nor sanction fVom ns i — and will permit us to recal you 
to our first proposal of discuianon through the preBs,-*n proposal to 
which, though now miade for thC*. third time, we have yet received no 
answer. » 

MeanwhSe, we win noe delay the reply which is due to this new sug- 
gestion of a ptetforiii controversy. We decline it dtogethm*; and for 
this answer you must have been prepared, by the sentiment Wb expressed 
in an early stage of this eomupofidenoe $ **/We are not of opinion thset 
amisodilaneous audience, Bssemlded in a place of wolubtp, constitutes 
the best trihunid to whkdl to submit abeti1^>^ tbebldgtcd questions re- 
apsoting tike csoaon, tim text, the trouali^lon of 
wluoh cannot be onswmed by anv defective tcfaolhiiltip.’' To assemble 
a similar audience in an amphitheatre, where the sanctities of worship 
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W Dot present to calm and solemnize the mind, is evidently not to im- 
prove the tribanid. The scholar knows that Zuch exhibitions are a 
.mfockery of critical theology ; the devout, that they are an injury to per- 
sonal religion. We are su^rised that any serious and cultivated man 
can think so lightlv of the vast contents of the questions on which we 
differ, as to be abfe to dispense with calm reflection on the evidence ad- 
duced, and to answer off-hand all possible arguments against him, within 
the^range of biblical and ecclesiastical literature. We are not accus- 
tomed to treat your S 3 r 8 tem with such oontempt, however trivial an 
achievement it may seem to you to subvert ours. In reverence for truth, 
in a spirit of caution inseparable from our desire to discharge our trust 
with circumspect fidelity, and from a belief that, to think deeply, is the 
needful pre-requisite to speaking boldly, we offered you the most respon- 
sible method of discussion, in which we might present to each other, and 
fix ineffaceably before the world, the fruits of thought and study. To 
this offer we adhere ; but cannot join you, on an occasion thus solemn, 
in an appeal to the least temperate of all tribunals. We recollect that 
one of the clergymen associated with you refused an oral discussion of 
the Roman Catholic controversy. We approv* > of his decision ; and, 
in like circumstances, adopt it. 

Will you allow us to correct a mistake which appears in your enume- 
ration of the three topics most fit for discussion ? We do not, as Unita- 
rians, deny the genuineness, or alter the translation, of any part of the 
authorized version of the holy Scriptures. The Unitarians have neither 
canon nor version of their own, different from those recognized by 
other churches. As biblical critics, we do ii^deed, neithermore nor less 
than others, exercise the best judgment we can on texts of doubtful au- 
thority, (us did Bishop Marsh, in rejecting the *' heavenly witnesses,'' 
1 John v. 7,) and on the accuracy of translations (os did Archbishop New- 
come, when he published his version of the New Testament) ; but no 
opinions on these matters belong to us as a class, or are needful to the 
defence of our theology. If you allude to the Improved Version, we 
would state, that it contains the private criticism of one or two indivi- 
duals ; that it has never been used in our churches, nor even much re- 
ferred to in our studies, and is utterly devoid of all authority with us ; 
and that, for ourselves, we greatly prefer, for general fidelity as well as 
beauty, the authorized translation, which we always employ. 

In your letter to the Unitarians, published in the Courier of Wed- 
nesday, you state that you never invited discussion with us (the minis- 
ters) personally. We never imagined or affirmed that you did. But 
surely you invited discussion with the Class of persons called Unitarians ; 
and as a class has no voice except through its representatives, and no dis- 
cussion can take place without two parties, yon cannot think that we are 
departing from our proper sphere in answering to your call. Did you 
not invite us (the Unitarians) to you, to teD and hear together the 
great things which God has done for our souls And did this mean 
that all the ** telling** was to be on one side, and all the hearing" on 
the other ? Did you not press upon our admiration die primitive prac- 
tice ol controversial discussion of disputed points ?" And did this 
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roeaa that there was to be neither conirtmrsy*' *' efowWon/* near 
** dispute” but mtkoritatwe teaching on one 8t4e> and aMient listening 
on the other ? In one of two relations y^u must conceive yoursdf to 
stand to us ;'-*-that of a superior, who insists with superhuman autho<^ 
rity. or that of an equah who discusses” with human and fallible rea* 
soilings. Between these two conditions, there is no third; nor can you, 
with justice, take sometimes the one and sometimes the other, according 
as the occasion may require the language of dignity or that of meekiibss. 
We certainly addressed you as an equal, and did not pay you the disre- 
spect of imagining that your invitation to discussion’* meant nothing 
at all. 

We are sorry that you ascribe to us any intention to divert you from 
your contemplated course of lectures. Be assured nothing could be 
hirther from our design. We simply desired that, having invited us, you 
sliould have recognized us when we presented ourselves, as parties in the 
“ discussion*” 

We remain, Reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

Henht Giles. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
James Mautineau. 


Liverpool, February 7th. 


To the Revs, J, MariineaUp /. H, Thom, and H, Giles. 

Gentlemen, — I think it due to the cause of truth, as well as to the 
interest awakened in the public mind by this controversy, to address to 
you a few observations on your last letter, as published in the Mercury 
of Friday. Though still strongly of opinion that the columns of a 
newspaper present a most undesirable medium of communication upon 
subjects such os those we arc now engaged in discussing, 1 am unwilling 
in the absence of any other accessible instrumentality, to lose the oppor- 
tunity it affords of impressing upon the attention of all reflecting men 
the actual position which we relatively occupy. 

1 ;~Being aware of the sincere anxiety which you have already mani- 
fested for ** discussion in any shape which should bring the statements 
on both sides before the same parties,” it is not without considerable 
surprise that I perceive that you '* decline altogether ” my proposal of a 

platform controversy/' Now, while you say I invited you to “ Udk” 
and I answer 1 invited yon to argue, I cannot but think it will appear 
evident to most, that % the subsequent publication, in an authentic 
form, of our oral debate, yon would have gained all that you could have 
desired in the assistance of the press, while a select auditory, equally 
composed of the respective friends of both parties, would have been 
able to judge of your ability* not intellectually, but morally, to meet the 
case we co^d have made out against your system. I cannot but hope 
that a semet consciousness of the weakness of your cause has prompted 
your determination, and am of opinion that while a discerning public 
will approve the discretion of your resolve, they will not be slow to ap- 
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predate ite motive^ or the precise measure of your zeal for a candid and 
impartial hearing. 

But the'* settling of hisloiical and philological controversies hy popular 
ddiate has neither origin nof sanction from you.*' Perhaps nbt : but 
you cannot say that such a course is altogether without present. You 
have doubtless heard of the protracted debate upon these same contro- 
versies which were held in the north of Ireland a few years ago between 
Mf. Bagot and Mr. Porter. May I ask whether it was the resutt of that 
discussion that induced you to withhold your sanction from all future 
controversies so conducted ? Mr. Porter did not consider it inconsistent 
with the principles of Unitarianism to debate his creed- before " a mis- 
cellaneous audience.** Are you wiser than he in your generation ? 
Again ; — ^the proposed tribunal is not the best " to whkdli to submit ab- 
struse theological questions respecting the canoft, the /erf, the tranriation 
of scripture.'* But do you not apprise us a little lower ^wn, that you» 
as Unitarians, do nof dmy the genmneness^ or alter the inmshtion of 
part of the authorized version of the holy scriptures? Why, then, 
there is no ^ound for the above apprehension. As these are not points 
which the tribunal will have to try, why question itsctompetence on their 
account ? You are surprised that I would ** dispense with calm reflection 
on the evidence adduced." I am, in my turn, surprised that you should 
suppose I have any such, intention. When the “evidence adduced" 
has been taken down and published, what is there to prevent its being 
“ calmly" weighed and estimated at its proper value? And then it is 
hard “ to answer off hand all possible arguments ** advanced. So it is ; 
but not harder for you than for us. Here at least we should stanti^on a 
footing of perfect equality. It was hardly to be expected thatycir should 
object to this. 

2- — I now come to the mistake into which you say I have fallen, and 
which you offer, obligingly, to correct. “ We do not, as Unitarians, 
deny the genuineness or alter the translation of any part of the authorized 
version of the holy scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon nor 
version of their own different from those recognised by other churches.** 
If this be true I certainly have been mistaken ; but have the satisfaction 
of knowing that this mistake has been shared by a host of abler critica 
and more learned scholars than I can pretend to be. I had always 
thought that I had read of the liberties taken with the Ireoeived text by 
the ^^iestleys and Belshams— the W^akefidds and Channings, when they 
were of opinion that they spoke too strongly the language of Trinitarians. 
I liad also understood that the Bruces, the Drummonds, and the Arm- 
strongs of Ireland bad performed achievements in the same line, at which 
many not a little wondered. I had further imagined that the unanswered 
— because unanswerable — ^volumes of Archbishop Magee presented evi- 
dence on this behalf, with which few were unacquainted. Now, if you 
mean tb say that you, the ministers and representatives of Liverpool 
Unitarianism have never “ questioned the genuineness^ nor altered the 
translation of any part of the authorized Version,** I can understand the 
assertion, and willingly take your own word for its truth. But if you mean 
to affirm that this has not been done; and to a very prodigious extent, by 
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Unitariaiis, hc^ domestic and foreign, you wiU eaccuse me if I positively 
deny the allc^gation. as being totally without foundation, and 1 refer in 
proof to the notorious lucubrations of the |lK»Vi^i 3 uiUQed doctors of Uni* 
tanan divinity, as well as to the severe ^si^stires of their semi*infidel 
tampering with the Bible which they have billed for^> 

But while you do not *' deny the genuineuess oralter the translation of 
any part," perhaps you question the t^tVafton of certain portions of the 
sacred volume. You will remember 4ntt this was one of the brandies 
of evidence that we proposed to discuss with you, and that not the least 
in importance. are you silent on this head? Is it not of any 

moment, thildr ye« to admit the gmuineneee and confess the mtheniidiy 
of a book or a diapter or a verse of scripture, if you withhold your con- 
viction ei its inBfiration ? Is it not a foot that you might hold the 
genmneneee of the two flrat chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
fed no ^position to alter the tranefaiion of a word, and, at the same 
time, boldly deny that they were ** pven by inspiration of (Sod , If 
1 am mistaken here too, 1 pray to be set right. If not, then the public 
will decide upon the candour and fairness of your profession to remove 
the necessity of any controversy wifh you on the score of bvidbncx, 
because of your admission of the genuineness, and your satisfaction with 
the accuracy of the authorized version, white by an expressive but mo- 
mentous silence, you acknowledge that the greo^t of testimonial questions 
is by you disputed, and you at the same time refuse to come forward 
boldly, and debate it fairly before the church. 

Again — Unitarians have neither canon nor version of their own 
different from those recognised by," &c. You anticipate here a reference 
to ** the improved veraioo/’ and tell us that ** it contains only the pri- 
vate criticism of one or two individuals — that it has never been used in 
your churches, and is utterly devoid of all authority with you." Will 
you excuse me for expressing my doubts of the accuracy of this state- 
ment, for these reasons : — 1. That work was the joint production of 
some of the ablest men and best scholars that the Unitarian sect has 
ever been able to boast of; and that the shades of Belslmm, Lindsey, 
Jebb, Priestley, Wakedeld, &c„* might well be astonished to hear their 
learned tebours so contemptuously spoken of by three modern disciples 
of their school. 2. Thsit, in the year 1 8 (the date of the edition which 
1 possess,) '^e improved veimion had gone through no fewer than five 
editions-^ tolerable criferkm of the extent of its circulation in little 
more than twenty ^years. How many it may have passed through Bince, 
1 have been as yet unable to ascertain^ 3. That so far from lU being 
** devoid of all authority/’ H professes; in the title page, to hlive been 
'' published by the Unitarian Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the practice of virtue by the distribution of Books." That it 
may ** never l^ve been used in your churches" I can well believe, as it 
is probable that the feelings of your people would have revolt^ too 
strongly agahist its introduction, to meke ih$ eBperimeut advisable : the 
food wjUda if fumidies mny have proved too coarse even for the digestive 

• See Improved Version,** note oit 1 John, i. 1. 
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organa of popular Unitananiam itadf. It ia alao possible that the modem 
professors of your theology may be somewhat ashamed of this awful 
specimen of rational and libeial criticism/’ and may secretly wish that 
it had never seen the Hght. But the wiHence of at least, eantiat be 
denied ; and there it stands, a painful memorial and a living witness* of 
what is in the heart*’ of a system that exalts reOfioH into a dominion 
over revelation, and that, unwarned by the solemn admonitions contained 
in the book itself against the presumptuous additions or detractions of 
human pride or folly, lias dared sacrilegiously to lay its unhallowed hands 
on the sacred ark, and to attempt the mutilation and misrepresentation 
of the great inagna charts of the spiritual liberties of man. 

3 . — At the close of your letter, you say, “ Surely you invited dis- 
cussion, with the class of persons cmled Unitarian. ” I again repeat 1 
did not. I determined to have a course of lectures delivered in my 
church on the points at issue between us and the professors of what we 
call your “ heresy.” And I invited the persons whom I was and am 
sincerely anxious to benefit, to come" and hear our well-considered con- 
victions of their errors and their consequent danger, as well as our faith- 
ful exhibitions of what we think a mcn^ exci^ent way.” It will not 
be denied that a clergyman of any denominatioi, in a free country, and 
more especially a clergyman of the national church, has a right to 
preach, or authorize otli,^rs to preach, in his pulpit, according to his 
own discretion, and invite whom he pleases to come and hear, without 
its being understood that he challenges either the |mrties so invited, 
or their representatives, to enter with him the lists of controversial 
discussion. I absolutely protest agidnst any such understanding. I 
did not seek to compel the attendance of any of your body, nor yet to 
deny to you or them, in reply, the use of the same weapons that I had 
employed in the attack. 1 did mean that those who pleased should come 
and hear us '* tell** them a gospel which they were not fcM by those 
14,00 whom we looked as ** blind leaders of the blind and that they 
should he prepared to ** learn** whatever should commend itself to their 
consciences, under our teaching, as the truth of God. We did not, and 
do not, expect to he able to bring demonstration home to the hearts of 
any by the strength of our arguments, or by the force of our appeals ; 
hut we anticipated that, in answer to our earnest prayers, the power of 
the Holy Ghost would accompany our teaching of His truth, and make 
it effectual to the conversion of souls “ from darkness to light.” We 
propose to stand before the congregations that might assemble, neither 
as superiors to instruct with superhuman authority,” nor as *' equals 
to discuss (if you mean by that dispute) with human and fallible reason- 
ings but simply as ** ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech them by us, that we might pray them in Christ’s stead — be ye 
reconciled to God.”* This is the middle position in which we stand, the 
mean between your two extremes ; and by God’s blessing, we will continue 
to occupy it, until we shall have delivered our consciences, and discharged 
our duty to a numerous, respectable, but, in our judgment, blinded and 
deluded class of our fellow- countrymen. 

• 2 Cor, V. 20. 
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And now» g^tlemen, having taken each notice of certain allcgatione 
in your letter aa It aeenaed impoBsible to pass by, and with the fidl pur- 
pose of oontinnk^ in the course on which 1 have entered, until » through 
the Uessing of God, the grand object which I have proposed to myself 
shall have been accomplished, 

1 remain, yours, for the truth’s sake, 

FlKLUlNG OULD. 

February 11, 1889. 

the Reee, J\ /. H. Thom, and H, Giles, 

Geiitlmen,r-^You ^e, in your letter of the 7th ult., that your 
proposal of discussion timuigh the press, though made for the third time, 
has as yet received no answer.** It wae thought by ourselves and our 
clerical brethren, that as our lectures were to be fninted and published, 
every fsdlity was aANrded you of replying to them through the same 
channel, and that thus the whole subject would be fairly brought before 
the public. 

In addition to this, we have ofibred to meet you in oral discussion ; you 
decline the proposal. 

Anxiously desirous to bring the whole matter before this great com- 
munity, so as to prove that we not only entertain no apprehensions as 
to the result, but are convinced that, by such kn exposition, great good 
will be effected, we, the undersigned, on our own responsibility, accept 
YOUR TEiuis of discussing tiie momentous question between us, in the 
forin of a correspondence in some public journal or periodical, altogether 
independetit of the lectures. 

We remain, gentlemen. 

Yours, for the sake of the gospel, 

Thomas Byrth. 
Fxrloino Ould. 

.Hugxi M’Nkihs:. 

February 11, 1839. 


To the Rev^ FieUmg Ould, 

Rev. Sir, — Ibe tone of your last letfkr makes us rejoice that, by the 
acceptance on your parts of disctission through the press, this corres- 
pondence may now be brought to a close. 

Let us. Rev, Sir, place before you your own language, and ask, in 
solemn sadness, arc the feelings it betrays worthy of the occasion, or 
deserved by us, or edifying to the puUic mind? These are your 
words 1 cannot but hope that a seertK: consciousness of the weak- 
ness of your cause hasptompfod your determination, and am of opinion, 
that while a discerning public will approve the discretion of your resolve, 
they will not be slow to appreciate its motive, or the precise measure 
of your zeal for a candid and impartial hearing.** Sir, it is not a 
little mournful to find a Christian Minister expressing his hope that 
other men arc hypocrites, — that they arc secretly conscious of the weak- 
ness of the cause which they publicly defend/ To hope that we secretly 
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know our errors, whilst publicly preaohiDg diem as truths, is, indeed, 
strange preference of faith brfore works. Let us assure you. Sir, 
that if we could think of you as this language shows you think of 
us, we should decline all discussion with you , — we should regard you 
as an opponent too disereditable to be identified with a great ques^ 
tipn, or to be considered as an honourable representative of your 
own party. 

We apprehend, Rev. Sir, that nobody but yourself would think of 
attributing to conscious weakness our preference of the most perfect 
and searching method of discussion, to the most flimsy, insufficient, 
and unscholarlike that could by possibility be selected. Had we wistied 
to catch the ear of a popular assembly, or to turn away attention 
from weak points by oratorical artifices, we should have proposed this 
platform controversy, instead of, as we did, carefully and purposely 
wording our invitation and our enumeration of the modes in which 
the controversy might be conducted, so as to exclude the idea of oral 
discussion. 

We observe with sorrow, and with dimini'^hed hope of benefit from 
controversy, that you can so sink the iuteu^ts of truth in personal 
championship, as to meet our solemn unwillingness to entrust the 
gravest questions to extempore dexterity and accidental recollection, 
with the rejily that in this respect we should be at least equally situ- 
ated. Doubtless, Sir, if a display of pa^sonal prowess was our object, 
Qua would be conclusive ; but truth is our object, and we dare not ofifer 
it such worthless advocacy. 

With respect to the instance alluded to by us, of a decision similar to 
our own, our impression had been that reasons also similar to our own 
were given at the time ; and we can only regret, since this impression 
seems to be false, that we quoted the case. 

With regard to the “ Improved Version,'" we shall only say here, 
that it has been raised to an importance in this discussion whidi is en- 
tirely factitious. The differences between us must be settled upon prin- 
ciples of interpretation and criticism recognized by all scholars ; and if 
these principles can be shown, in any respects^ to condemn the Im- 
proved Version,*' in those respects we sh^ be the first to abandon it, 
feeling ourselves to be in nothing bound by it. When we said that, as 
Unitarians, we had no canon or version of our own, we meant that we 
are quite willing to accept the text as fixed by scholars, most of them 
Trinitarians, on critical principles. We most cheerfully recognize the 
fundamental principles of Scnptural inquiry, so clearly and soundly 
stated yesterday evening by Dr. Tattershafi ; and although a^eeingwith 
many of your ablest scholars, in thinking the received tran^ion to re- 
quire corrections, and not approving of the morality of taking up a posi- 
tion in defence of truth unnecessarily unfavourable ; yet, were our only 
c^ject to display the am^er and superior Scriptural evidence for 
Unitarianism than for Trinitariamsm, the received translation would be 
quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Again reminding ^ou that the word ** discussion '* was introduced 
into your original invitation, which contained also reference to the con- 
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troversial practice of primitive times, and i6t forth the advantages of 
** hearing*' and “tdBmg** together. 

We remain. 

Your fellow4abourm anri ftfipw-Christians, 
JaMBS Mabtinikau. 

JoHK Hamilton Thom, 
Hxnrt Giuib, 

Feb. 14* m9. 


To the Revs, nonm Bftth, FieUing Oti/d* and Hugh M*Neile. 
Gentlemen, — ^Yotir YdOmi^ess to discuss the Unitarian and TVinitarian 
controversy in the most satisfactory mode, has given us sincere pleasure; 
and if we have seemed to press this matter upon your acceptance, we 
assure you it was with the sin|d^ desire that the statements of both 
views, in their most accurate and pezfect forms, Wght be presented to 
the same miiids through an unbiasaing medium ; an object which could 
be obtained neither by the unequal distribution of separate lectures, nor 
by means so necessarily imperfect as oral discussion. 

We shall be happy to airange with^ou, at the earliest possible period, 
the manner and conations of our proposed discussion. 

We shall be ready to conform oursdves to your wishes upm the uah^ 
ject ; but we would suggest the derirableness of the discusaion being 
entered on at ance,-*^paii^y becaitse attention to it might now be secured, 
and portly because in the seriousness and number of our mutual engage^ 
ments, this controversy should not be allowed to interfere with our o^r 
duties and resfionsibilities longer than is neoessaiy. 

We ere. Gentlemen, 

Yours, with respect, 

John Hamilton Thom. 
James MAnTiNBAir. 

' Henry Gilbs. 

Feb. J4, 1832. 

To the Rev$* J- M0tdneau, J. H. Thom, and //. Giles. 
Gentlemen, — ^1 cannot permit our correspondence to terminate with- 
out a few remarks on your letter, as published m the Mercury of Friday 
last. • 

I . I regret that the "tone** of my address should have given you 
any offence, while 1 am wholly asnsonscuaus any intention unneceasa-* 
nly to wound the feelings of tb^ who» I asm free to admit, have kitheito 
written at least courteotisly, if notvoy candidly, upon the subjects which 
have been recently submitted to the attention of the puMiic. Allow me 
distinctly to disclmm any attempt to charge you with hypocrisy^ or make 
it appear that you " secretly know as errois what you publidy preach as 
truths.** I took occasion merely to express my surprise t^t persons 
who seemed so anxious for on impartid bearing id their defence, should 
altogether decline** a proposal by which, as it appeared, and still ap- 
pears to me, that object might have been so satisfecforily attained ; and 
in the exercise of a charity &at " hopdh all tbangs,'* I sought to attribute 
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your refusal to a latent and hidf^formod conviction within you., that your 
principles, in whatsoever sincerity entertained and professed, might not 
bear the light of such an investigathin as that to wUch they would have 
been subjected in a public vwd voce discussion. Where is there any 
charge of hypocrisy here ? May not a man be perfectly sincere in the 
maintenance of an opinion, which he would nevertheless be very unwil<> 
ling to defend in oral debate, from a proper apprehension of the force of 
argument with which it might be encountered, and a secret conscious- 
ness of his own slender materials for its support ? Be assured it is not 
necessary for us to brand you with hypocrisy, in order to convict you of 
heresy. We are w^illing to give you every credit for honesty of intention 
and integrity of purpose, while we cannot but suspect that you are fully 
aware of the difficulty of maintaining the principles of Unitarianism on 
the ground of an unmutilated and “ unimproved'* Bible. 

Were I equally disposed with you to take offence, 1 too might inquire, 
“ in solemn sadness, whether it be deserved by us, or edifying to the 
public mind,** that you should more than insinuate, though of course 
in very polished phrases, that wc have p* posed a platform contro- 
versy, in order to catch the ear of a popular .« -sembly, and to turn away 
attention f^om weak points by oratorical artifices.** Is this your opinion 
of us ? If we thought so, we should decline all discussion with you 
as opponents too discreditable to be identified with a great question, or 
to be considered as honourable representatives of your own party.** But 
KW are not offended. We look upon your language as simply intended 
to convey an admission that your system is unpopular ; one that, from 
its cold, and cheerless, and unimpassioned character, would seek in vain 
to enlist on its behalf any measure of popular sympathy, or conciliate 
any favour unless from those whom it had imbued with its own proud 
spirit, and accustomed to the low temperature of its own frigid zone. 

2. — But, gentlemen, while I cheerfully receive the admonition on the 

tone” of my address which your letter does contain, I have to complain 
respecting the answer to a very simple question I had proposed, which 
your letter does not contain. As I am unwilling to incur the hazard of 
again offending. I will forbear from more than hinting at the semblance 
of rhetorical dexterity that appears in your perhaps undesigned turning 
away of attention from the principal point which I had submitted for 
your consideration, in order to fasten upon me a groundless charge, and 
so challenge public sympathy in your favour, as men branded with the 
character of hypocrites, and secretly cognisant of errors which were 
openly preached as truths. We proposed to discuss with you ** the evi- 
dence of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of tlie holy scrip- 
tures.'* You replied that you do not “ deny the genuineness^** and seek 
not “ to alter the translation of any part of the authorised version,'* 
which you prefer to the abandoned version of Mr. Belsbam and his as- 
sociates. You were silent, however, about the inspiration. 1 ventured 
to inquire whether 1 was mistaken in supposing you ffenied the plenary 
ii^piration of the authorised version ? My words were, If I am mis- 
taken here too, I pi;ay to be set right.*' In your letter now before me 
there is not a word upon the subject ; no answer to my all-important 
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inquiry. There i« a little fortker dispara^iaent of the " improved ver* 
fiion/' which* we are told> lias been' raieea into a factitious importance 
in this controversy yon will be the first to abandon it/* if it should 
be condemned by the ordinary principles of critical inlerpratation — sof^ 
so good. But what of the inspiration ? Are you either afritid or 
ashamed to speak out what you think on this subject ? I would not that 
you should be oifended ^ ihe tone'* of my interrogations ; but again 
I must ask. what are your opinions upon the polity and extent of scripture 
inspiration ? Tlie public are anxiously expecting an answer to this solemn 
query, and our present correspondence cannot close until it is answered. 
The way will then be clear for our approaching discussion through the 
press ; we shall then understand each other* and shall have reconnoitred 
and appreciated the character of the field upon which we are to take up 
our respective positions. You say that truth is your object,*’ and not 
“ {>ersonfd championship.*' WeUX then, let us have the truth upon Uni- 
tarian views of scriptural inspiration. Ail other argument can be 
only an unmeaning play of words until tliis point is settled. 

We are rejoiced to learn that you are satisfied with " the authorized 
version,” and ** the received translation/* for the purposes of our pre- 
sent inquiry ; and when you shall satisfy us that you admit the full in- 
spiration of ali and every part of that vdume* we shall be in a condition 
to inquire whether it presents ** ampler and superior Scriptural evidence 
for Unitarianism than for Trinltarianism.*’ We remember that Mr. Bel- 
sham* in his Review of Mr. Wilberforce's Treatise, has said, speaking 
of the texts usually quoted by Trinitarians in proof of the proper deity of 
Christ, that Unitarians pledge themselves to show that they are ati 
either interpolated, corrupted, or miaunderetood,'' — Review, pp. 270, 272, 
They engage to get clearly rid of them altogether. You, it would appear, 
have given up the inierpolations and corruptions; the misunderstandings, 
we presume, still remain chargeable against us ; but whether on the 
ground of ignorance, or of mistaken confidence in the inspiration of the 
texts in question, we have yet to be informed. 

You will pardon my anxiety for an answer upon this head, hearing in 
mind that we regard it as opening wide a door for the introduction of 
infidelity, so to give up any portion of the sacred volume as being not of 
inspired authority, as to render it doubtful whether any portion does pos- 
sess that authority, and thus entirely neutralize the effect of God’s mes- 
sage of mercy to the minds and hearts df men. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours, for the sake of the Gospel, 

FlKLDlNG OuLD. 

February 18, 1839* 


To the Mev. Fielding Quid, 

Reverend Sirr— You proposed (in your letter of the 5th February) a 
certain series of subjects as proper topics for the discussion between us, 
and submitted the list to our notice for acceptance^or rejection. From 
this enumeration we struck out two particulars^ viz,, the authenticity of 
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certain parts of the New Testament writings, on the ground that we did 
not deny your postulates under that head ; and the translation of certain 
other parts of the Scriptures, on the grounds that, with yourself, we pre- 
fer, on the whole, the authorized version to all others ; that we would not 
be responsible for any new rendering proposed in the Improved Version ; 
and that, as we have nothing so absurd as a system of translation capable 
of systematic treatment, any ^cial instances, in which we may think 
the common translation inaccurate, had better be discussed in connection 
with the theological doctrines affected by the texts in question. 

These subjects being excluded from the list, the rest, comprising the 
question of inspiration, and the doctrines of your theology, of course stand 
over for discussion. We said nothing of these, because we had no ex- 
ception to take against them. As our notice of the others was to 
effect their removal, our *' silence’" about these was to secure their ad- 
mission. 

The plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, or, if you really prefer it, 
(as your phraseology seems to imply.) “ the plenary inspiration of the 
authorized version'* remains then as an e8sen’\'il part of our approaching 
controversy. Why you should complain tli.M we do not step aside with 
you individually, to render you an account of our belief in this matter, 
we cannot divine, unless you think that, by tempting us into your con- 
fessionfil by appeals to our conscience, you could impose upon the ** he- 
retics” your penance at discretion. If it should be, that this subject is 
likely to be committed to your hands in this controversy, and you are 
merdy anxious to know betimes what precisely are the positions which 
you may be called upon to meet, a private communication of your wish 
would be sttfRcient. The second lecture of our series will be speedily 
published, and will furnish the information which you desire. 

We arc sorry that you discover any want of ‘'candour*' in our last 
letter ; and sui^rtsed that, this being the case, you can esteem it “ cour- 
teous.” We regard a violation of “ candour” os the greatest outrage 
upon "courtesy and despise, above all things, the hollow and super- 
ficial manners, which are empty of all guileless affections and Christian 
eentiments. tn saring that you charged us with hypocrisy^ we com- 
mitted no breach of candour, but only the mistake, which we are now 
happy to eorre^, of scqipcraing that your language fidthfoUy represented 
your meaning. That you did not tWnk of 3ie word " hypocrite” when 
you wrote to us, we cheerfully believe ; but that you thought of us as 
doing that which makes a hypocrite, your own exf^temation renders more 
evident than it was before. You attribute to ns "a latent and half- 
formed conviction,” that " our princi|des might not beitr the light of in- 
vestigation,” and " a consciousness” of " the difficulty of iniu^taiffing 
them.” Now there can be no " difficulty,^' where the tribunal is wisdy 
chosen, in maintaining any set of opinions, ercept from the supmor 
force of the antagonist considerations ; there can be no consciousness” 
cif such " difficulty,” except from consciousness of this pWosiUg supe- 
riority ; — ^to be conscious of a preponderant mddehCe in mvotir of any 
system, is at heart to believe it ; atid he who believes one system, and 
publicly upholds another^ is, as we interpret the word, a hypocrite.^ We 
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perceive, however, that you made this charge without precisely meaning 
it ; and we think no more of it. 

We disclaim any intention of hinting that you ** proposed a platform 
controversy, in order to catch the ear of a popular assembly, and to turn 
away attention from weak points by orator^ artifices/’ We simply 
affirmed, that oral discussion would have afforded a better refuge for our 
imputed ** weakness^ than the press. But surely it does not fdlow that, 
because the consciously weak might prefer such a m^od, tiiereifbre all 
who prefer it must be cqpscioudy weak. It would, indeed, be a strange 
mistake of all the symptoms by which the characters of men can be 
known, if we attribute to you imy suspicion that you could be mistaken. 
You are quite aware that your earnestness appears to us perfectly sin- 
cere, and even to transgress the bounds of a modest confidence. 

We remam, Reverend Sir, 

Yours^ with Cliristian regard, 

Hminv G114K8. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Jambs Mabtinbau. 

February 21 , 1839 . 


To the Rev. J. Mariineau, J, ff. Thom, and H. GUee. 

Gentlemen, — ^Before we proceed with our proposed discussion, it is ne- 
cessary to determine# with a little more of accuracy than has been 
hitherto stated, what our controversy is to be about. 

We thought 4 bat you, in common with Unitarians generally, acknow- 
ledged the Scriptures of the New T^tament, as contained in what is 
commonly called ** The Unitarian or Improved Version,” to be inspired 
of God, and consequently of infallible truth. 

This however you, as individuals, have disclaimed; and, therefore, 
we are compiled to nsk wktU you do acknowledge Ihspiebd Rbvbla- 

TION ? 

Is our discussion to be, . 

1. Upon the meaning of a mntualty-adcnowledged standard of truth ? 
Or, 

2. Upon the ^cation,. Is there any such standard ? And if so, what 

is it? ' ^ 

We affirm the inspiriu^n by >God^ of the Holy Scriptures, as con- 
tained in our authorised cieson> and are willing to refer every question 
for decimon to their aaCertatnad meaning. 

Do you agree in.dus ^ v ^ \ 

Our standard being it is a maUer^of obvious fairness that we 

should ask to have yoiirs.8tated. ,\:. . 

Either yoO admit the ffivine insphn^on, and consequent infIsUible truth, 
of the Bible, or yon do 1^4 

Or, youso adnutEpart,imdt^eot apait« You will be so good as to 
slate clearly bow this matter stands* 

Are you believers in a written and imAhtawutf accurate Rbtbla- 
TiOM God to man ? 
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If flo, what is that Revelation ? 

If you admit only parts of our Bible as inspired, you will oblige us by 
stating what parts. 

The character of the discussion must obviously depend upon this : is 
it to be a discussion upon evidbncb or upon interpretation ? It would 
be manifestly a waste of time in us to enter upon the interpretation of 
what you might afterwards get rid of, (so far, at least, as you are con- 
cerned,) by declaring it only the opinion of a fallible man. 

We remain, Gentlemen, ^ 

Yours, for the sake of truth, 

Hugh M'Nkile. 
Fielding Ould. 
Thomas Byrth. 

March 4th, 1839. 


To the Rev, H. M*Nei!e, F, Ould, and T. Byrth, 

Gentlemen, — You ask us, Is our discussif w to be, 

1. “Upon the meaning of a mutuall) -acknowledged standard of 
TRUTH ?" Or, 

2, “ Upon the question, Is there any such standard ? And, if so, 
what is it 

We answer, distinctly, that our controversy is upon the meaning, 
ascertained by interpretation, of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
Should any questions of criticism arise respecting what is the text to be 
interpreted, these must, of course, be argued separately, upon purely 
critical grounds. 

We conceive that the real controversy betw'een us respects the nature 
of Christianity itself; — you holding the Revelation to consist in doctrines 
deducible from the written words ; vre holding the Revelation to be ex- 
pressed in the character and person of Jesus Christ, and to be conveyed 
to ub through a faithful and authentic record. Which of these two ideas 
is Scriptural ? — that is our controversy. 

Of course, “ the standard” by which we must test “ the truth” of 
these ideas is the New Testament, and the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as 
they throw light on its contents. Whichever view of Christianity is sup- 
ported by the meaning of this stondard, is the true one. The method of 
ascertaining the meaning of any writings is the same, whether those 
writings are of natural or of su])ernatural origin ; so that the process of 
interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to the theory of 
verbal inspiration. The admission of an “ infallible truth'* in the Bible 
(which, however, is known with certainty only to God ; for you, after 
admitting it, are disputing with heretics of your own communion what 
it is,) cannot alter, in any respect, the true grounds of our controversy. 
It is a controversy of interpretation, and no theory of verbal inspiration 
can make it anything else. 

This theory, however, we conceive to be altogether fallacious, both 
in its principles and in its results ; and if you wish to make it thf sub- 
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ject of our controversy^ we have no objection* We leave it to your 
choice, whether we are to (discuss the theory of verbal inspiration, or 
whether we are to discuss the meaning of the original Scriptures, as 
ascertained by the acknowledged ^rindples of interpretation* 

We confess to not a little surprise that tliree clergymen, coining for- 
ward to discuss Unitarianiatn, should be found to express themselves so 
inaccuratdy, or from such defective information, as to speak of ‘'the 
Unitarian or Improved Version,** and to represent the work, thus falsely 
described, as acknowledged by Unitarians generally to contain the New 
Testament as inspired by God, The theory of verbal inspiration, whicli 
we deny altogether, we are not likely to ctoim in favour of a Unitarian 
translator. We have repeatedly stated, that the ** Improved Version*' 
is not the Unitarian Version ;** nor is it ''commonly" so "called." 
And now we say. ^nce more, that our controversy is not about the Im- 
proved Version, but about the Greek Testament. 

When you accepted our invitation, with its terms, it was understood 
that all the preliminaries of our controversy were to be arranged by 
mutual agreement. You were aware, -and we have in our letters dis- 
tiimtly stated, that the theory of verbal inspiration stood as a part of 
that controversy ; you knew, also, that in a few days a distinct state- 
ment of our opinions ui^on the nature of the Bible, in the form of a 
printed lecture, would be before the public. We therefore look upon 
your letter, in the CWfrr of Wednesday last, as altogether unnecessary; 
and we answer, thus puUicily* ^hat ought to have been matter of pri- 
vate communication, only because we are resolved not to allow any in- 
formalities, on your parts, to prevent our coming to a public discussion 
of our respective views of Christianity. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Jambs Mabtinbau. 
John H. Thom. 

Hbnrv Gilbb. 


March 11, 1839. 


To the ftev. /. Marfinemit J- and //, Giles, 

Gentlemen, < — ^In our kst letter wc gave up the " Improved Version,*^ 
so for as you^ as om jsoneerned, because, as nidmdmh, you 

disclaimed it. We are ^utprised, therefore, that you should revert to it. 
and the more so, beoeiuse you have now ventured to say, not only that 
you disclaim it, but d}so> in the foce of known facts, that it is not " the 
Unitarian version,*’ nor ip it 'f commonly so called." When you dis- 
claimed it /or yoursekeo, we did not demur. But when yon go on to 
dbclaim it for UnUafiaH body, (for which, by the way, jon have no 

anthority,) strenncosly deny yonr assertion, and, <^in evidence the 
htngiuige of all the best writers upon the cemtroveray. 

You have misstate our question. We did auf ask, " la our discus- 
sion to be upon the m^ing of a mutttally-|tcknowledg<ed standard of 
Scrilpture ?" Wc did ask, " Is it to be upon the meaning of a mutually- 

(d) 
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acknowledged standard of truth ? *' We receive the Scripture as a stand- 
ard of truth. The substitution of the one word for the other, in this 
question, has mystified yo*ir whole letter. 

We collect, however, from your letter, and from Mr. Martineau’s ser- 
mon, to which you refer us, (and which we consequently conclude con- 
tains the sentiments of you all,) 

1 . That you do not believe in a written and infallibly -accurate Revelation 
from God to man. 

2. That Paul the apostle may have reasoned inaccurately,* and 
'* speculated falsely.** * 

3. And that, consequently, you feel yourselves at liberty to judge his 
statements (and all the statements of Scripture) as you do those of any 
other books. 

You seem to think that this is of little consequence, and say that “ the 
process of interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to 
the theory of verbal inspiration.*' 

We reply that such a process can lead to nothing but waste of time. 
For when we shall have proved some great trut '. or condemned some 
fatal error, upon the authority of Paul, or some oUier inspired writer, you 
have kept an open door for yourselves to escape from the whole force of 
our demonstration, by saying that, in the words on which we rely, the 
sacred writers “ reasoned inaccurately** or speculated falsely** — while, 
if any passages in those writers seem to favour your views, you have 
adroitly retained the privilege of ascribing to them a sort of in- 
spiration.f 

No, gentlemen, we are not to be deceived so, into an attempt to fix 
the camcleon's colour. If the aposUes may reason inaccurately," and 
" speculate falsely," if the inspiration under which they wrote did not 
infallibly preserve them from error, then there is no standard of truth 
upon earth. Of what avail is it, then, to refer to the Greek Testament, 
or the Hebrew Scriptures? Tlie Scripture, instead of being (what 
David called it, speaUng as be was moved by the Holy Ghost) a lamp 
unto our feet, and a light unto our path," degenerates into a mixture of 
light and darkness, which we dare not implicitly folbw, but of which we 
must judge by some superior light in ourselves. 

We observe, further, that, according to the light that is in you, 
historical proof of miracles having been wrought in attestation of what 
the writers of Scripture say, would not be proof against inaccuracy in 
their reasonings, or falsehood in their speculations. 

• To grant that Paul rcasmis, mid be startled at Um idea that he may reason incorrectly 
—to admit that he speculates^ and yet he shocK'cd ttt the surmise that he may ^culate 
falselyt — to praise his skill in illustration, yet lIlldRlt In horror when something less 
apposite is pointed out , — is an obvious inconsistency* The huinaii understanding cannot 
perforin its functions without taking ita share of the chances of error ; nor can a critic 
of its productions have any perception of their truth and exccUea^, without conceding 
the possibility of fallacies and faults. We must give up our admiration of the apostles 
as men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles of God. — Martineau*s ^rmon, 
pp, 34, 35. 

f I believe St. Matthew to have bvjen inspired ; but 1 do not believe him to have 
been infallible. — Setmuu. p. 27. 
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This notable condosion you come to, by elevating nature into the mi- 
raculous, and thus depressing the miractdous into the natural ; since you 
say that the whole force of the impression made by proofs from miracles 
arises from a ** bupfobbu between miracle and nature.*'* 

You have thus advanced a step beyond common Deism, and rendered 
yourselves inaccessible even by miracles. This is conclusive, and de- 
mands the serious attention of all who have hitherto been disposed to 
receive instruction from you. We confess that we can go no further ; 
for, if there be only a sf/tppos^ contrast between miracles and nature/ we 
cannot prove the attesting interposition of God on behalf of the state- 
ments (rf Scripture, and must give up as worthless the appeal which 
Jesus makes to his miracles, in answer to the inquiry of John's disciples : 

Go,” said he, and show John again those things which ye do see and 
hear; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk* the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them'* — Luke vii, 22. Upon yopr princijdes, gentlemen, 
this appeal is worthless ; for even if the wonderful things here stated 
be established as historical facts, still they contain no propf, because 
between these wonders and the course" of nature tliere is only a mp^ 
posed contrast.” 

Thus then, by your avowal, that even miracles cannot prove inspi- 
ration, you are left in undisputed possession of the held of infidelity. 
We have no common property of reason with you, and without deter- 
mining whether men who reject the evidence of miracles are of an order 
of beings above or below ourselves, we feel that discussion with them 
is impracticable. 

While, therefore, we shall continue to use all lawful methods of argu- 
ment and persuasion, in the hope of being useful to those who, though 
called Unitarians, are not so entirely separated from our common hu- 
manity as you seem to be, we have no hesitation in saying that, with 
regard to yourselves as individuals, there appears to be a more insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of discussion than would be offered by 
ignorance of one another’s language ; because the want of a common 
medium of language could be supplied by an interpreter, but the want of 
a common medium of reason cannot be supplied at all. 

We remain, gentlemen, y^rs respectfully, 

Hugh M'Nkilk. 
Fielding Ould. 

March 18th, 1839. Thomas Byrth. 


To the Revs, H, M*Neile, F, Quid, and T, Byrth. 

Gentlemen, — We regret the misstatement of your question, which 
appeared at the commencement of our letter of the 1 3th instant. We 
regret still more that it did not occur to you to attribute it to its real 

* All peculiar rottsecration of luiracle is obtained by a precisely proportioned dpse- 
eration of nature ; it U out of a supposed contrast between the two, that the whole 

force of the impression arises. — Sermon, p. 24. 
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cause, ^the carelessness of a printer or transcriber. In the autograph 
tnannsoript which remains in our hands, your question is correctly sta^ 
thus — ** Is oar discussion to be upon a mutually acknowledged standard 
of truth ?*’ How the word “ truth" became changed into scrijpture," 
we cannot tdl ; and not having read our letter after it was in print, we 
were unaware of the mistake until you pointed it out. Whatever " mys- 
tification" it introduced, you will consider as now removed. 

Your letter announces your retirement from the promised controversy. 
Knbwing that in taking this step you could not put yourselves in the 
right, it is only natural perhaps that you should resolve to set your op- 
ponents in the wrong, and to cover your own retreat by throwing scorn 
on their religious character. Theology appears in this instance to have 
borrowed a hint from the "laws of honour;" and as in the world a 
" passage of arms" is sometimes evaded, under the pretence that the 
antagonist is too little of a gentlman, so in the church a polemical col- 
lision may be declined, because the opponent is loo litth of a believer. 

You refuse to fulfil your pledge to the pubhc and ourselves on two 
grounds : — ^ 

L Because we do not acknowledge the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

11. Because we think it impossible to infer from miracles the mental 
infallibility of tlie performer. It is of no use, you say, to argue about 
divine truth with those who do not believe in " a written and infallibly 
accurate revelation from God to man." 

We will concede, for the moment, and under protest, your narrow 
meaning of the words " inspiration" and " revelation and without 
disturbing your usage of them, we submit that the reasons advanced 
by you afford not even a plausible pretext for having violated your 
pledge. First, os to the plea that we are put out of the controversy by 
our unexpected denial of the intellectual infallibility of the sacred 
writers ; and that to argue about the meaning of the Bible is a waste of 
time, till its verbal inspiration is established. We reply, — 

I. That it was you yourselves who started this very question of in- 
spiration for argument between us. In his letter of February 18th, Mr. 
Quid gives tliis account of our projected controversy : " We proposed to 
discuss with you the evidbncr of the genuineness, authenticity, and 
INSPIRATION OP THK HoLY ScRiPTUREs be tRunts US With veluctmce 
to take up this " greatest of testimonial questions," with "rejfhsing to 
come forward boldly, and debate it fairly before the church'* ♦ We have 
come forward boldly, and this is now the dleged reason why there is to 
be no debate at all before the church. Moreover. Ut the time when you 
said " we accept your terms," you regarded us as holding the very opi- 
nions which are now made the excuse for a retreat ; in your first lecture 
they are made a chief ground of indictment against us, and pages are 
crow<led with citations from Unitarian writers, expressing those same 
sentiments, which, when avowed by your own opponents, are to make 
them unfit to be addressed, and to exempt you from the duty of reply. 

• Rev. Quid's Lettel’ of February 1 1. 
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Of the spirit of this fnroceediiig^ abeervm of faooourftble mind must 
judge ; they, as weU a» yon, are well aware, that to pronounce men un« 
worthy of attack^ is hadS an attack of the last degree ol bitterness. 

IL Yoiu* jiefbsal to settle with ^s the meaning of Scripture till tl^ 
plenary inspiration is acknowledge* is in plain contradiction to your 
own principles. You the imputation of deception on our state- 
ment, that the process of interpretation may go on undisturbed by 
any reference to tl^ theory of verbal inspiration.’* Yet is this only a 
repetition of what Mr. Byrth himself says, ‘"In whatever light t!ie 
Christian SGriptures are r^p^rded, whether as the result of plenary in- 
spiration, as we Trinitarians believe, or as the uninspired productions 
of the hrst teachers of Christianity, or even as the forgeries of im- 
posture, themeaidng of their contents is a question i^urt frtm all others,**"^ 

Dr. TattersbaU* in common with all sound divines, makes it the first 
step of Bcriptund inquiry to examine the contents*’ of the books under 
the guidance of the following prindpte i that any message coining from 
God must be consistent with the character of the same holy being, as 
exhibited in his works,” and must have consistency #th itself:” t and 
he justly states, that whether we ought to take the last step, of admitting 
the divine authority of the doctrines, must still be contingent on those 
doctrines, ** being themselveB mse and holy,” — “ legsoUs worthy of 
God.”t These principles are violated, unless our investigation into your 
doctrines is taken in the following order : — 

I. Are your doctrines true to the sense of Scripture} If not, the 
controversy ends here ; if they are, then, 

II. Are they sd/’^condstent ; reconcileahh with the teachings of God's 
works, pure and hotyi If the controversy ends here; if they are, 
then, 

III. Do they come to us, dothed with divine authority, and conveyed 
in the language of plenary inspiration ? 

Your system, then, must establish its existence in the Bible (which is a 
matter of interpretation), and its in itself (which we presume 

there must be some crit^on to determine), before the question of inspi- 
ration is capable of being discussed. We deny both these preliminaries ; 
protesting that we cannot find your system in the Scriptures ; and that 
if we codd, it appears to us so far from ^’^eelf-consistent,” ** wise and 
holy,” and worthy of God,” as exceedingly to embarrass the claims ta 
divine authority, of any wntings which contain it. It was then in imi 
plicit obedience to your own rides that we proposed to let the questiom 
of interpretation take the lead ; and no less so, that we presume to form 
a judgment respectmg the intenmi character <«<of doctrines professing to 
be scriptural. Permit os to ask bow, but by some ** light in ourselves,*^ 

♦ Rev. T. byrth’s Lecture, Part I, p.'ll4. 

f Rev. Br. Tattenthall’^ Lecture on the Integrity of the Csiioti, p. SS. 

X ** Whatever lessona of iiuitniction or doctrines they teach ua, ikeae dsetrtnea being 
timmleea wise and holy, must have been delivered under a divine sanction, and 
therefore possess divine anthority. 

** If he (that is, the person who performs miracles) 'aliK» teach IwnoM^-^kssons 
worthy of God, — these lessons undoubtedly come to us oloChed wUb divine authority.’* 
— Dr, TalterakatVs Lecture, pp. 70, 71. 
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■we are to determine whether doctrineB are “ wise and holy," “ self-con- 
sistent/’ and " worthy of God ?” 

Secondly. You plead that we have forfeited our claim on the fulfil- 
ment of your engagement, by a statement of opinion in our second lec- 
ture, to this effect : that miracles do not enable us to infer the intel- 
lectual infallibility of the performer. This, it seems, is an unexpected 
heresy, and cancels all promises. You appear to be affected by the Po- 
pish tendencies of the age i and to have adopted the notion, that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics. On this point we remark as follows ; — 

Ist. Wc are astonished at your assertion, that this idea about miracles 
deprives us of any common medium of reason'* with you. Did you not 
propose to discuss with us’* the “ evidence of the plenary inspiration of 
the holy Scriptures,” under the* persuasion that we should take the nega- 
tive side ? In such discussion, would you not have argued from the mi- 
racles to the inspiration ? And how did you suppose that we should 
reply ? You were well aware that we should admii the miracles ; and 
equdly well aware that wc should deny the pi nary inspiration of those 
that wrought tHSm. It cannot he supposei tliat, at this point, you 
would have had no more to say ; but you would have proccedetl. as many 
able writers have already done, to seek some “ common medium of rea- 
son,” — some considerations, that is, having force with both parties ; by 
which you might hope to fasten the disputed connection between your 
premises and your conclusion. 

2nd. We are still more astonished to hear that this sentiment imts 
us a step beyond common Deism,” " in undisputed possession of the 
field of infidelity,” and even in “ separation from our common huma- 
nity ;” seeing that the opinion has been held by 

Bishop Sherlock : — Who says, “ Miracles cannot prove Me inti A of 
any doctrine ; and men do not speak accurately when they say tiie doc- 
trines are proved by the miracles ; for, in truth, there is no connection 
between miracles and doctrines.”* 

John Lockk ; — ** Even in those books which have the greatest proof 
of Revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles to confirm their 
being so, the miracles are to he judged by the doctnne, not the dmlrine hy 
the miracles"^ 

Dr. Samuel Clarke ; — ** We can hardly affirm, with any certainty, 
that any particular effect, how great or miracnilous soever it may seem 
to us, is beyond the power of all created beings (whom he e^^plains fur- 
ther to be, ‘ subordinate intelligences, good or evU angels/) in the uni- 
verse to produce.” He believes the Devil to “ be able, by reason of his 
invisibility, to work true and real miracles;^ and “ whether such (/. e. mi- 
raculous) interposition be the immediate work of God, or of some good 
or evil angel, can hardly be discovered merely by the work itself.” 

He accordingly lays down the conditions under which the miracles will 
prove the doctrine.J 

* Sherlock's Discourses, No. 10, Hughe«*s edition, vol. i, p. 107, and No. 15, 
Vol. I, p. 278. 

I Lord King’s Life of Loctos, p. 125. 
t Sermons ut the Boyle Lecture, Prop. xiv. 
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Bishop Flbbtwood : — Spirits may perform most strangle and asto- 
nishing things, — ^may convey men through the air, or throw a mountain 
two miles at a cast.'** 

The notions expressed by the last two writers, respecting the super- 
human agency of good and evil spirits, evidently destroy, no less than 
the more philosophical principle of Sherlock and Locke, all power of 
reasoning from miracles, as such, to the divine authority and inspiration 
of the performers. You cannot be ignorant of the fact, that these no- 
tions prevailed among all the Fathers of both the Greek and Latin 
churches ; that they were almost universal among Christiana till very 
recent times ; and that your own church lodges with the Bishop 
of the Diocese a discretionary power to license clergymen to cast out 
devils, t 

Nor need we remind you that, by yet another process of thought, the 
Society of Friends assigns to mirades the rank which you think so 
profane. “ We know," says Barclay on this subject, “ that the devil 
can form a soimd of words, and convey it to the outward ear ; that he 
can easily deceive the outward senses, by hmking things^appear wliich are 
not. Yea, do we not see that the Jugglers and Mountebanks can do as 
much as all that, by their legerdemain ? God forbid then that the saint’s 
faith should be founded on so fallacious a foundation as man's outward 
and fallible senses." I And he urges, that there must be other ways of 
ascertaining divine truth ; for as to miracles, John the Baptist and divers 
of the Prophets wrought none that we hear of, and yet were both imme- 
diately and extraordinarily sent."§ By difierent modes of thinking, all 
these (Christians }) have arrived at the sentiment in question, so that we 
occupy ** the field of infidelity," without being “ separated from" at least 
a goodly portion of ** our humanity." That this sentiment should be of so 
deep a dye of Deism is the more remarkable, because it is advanced and 
vindicated as a scriptural sentiment ^ — a plea which, however foolish, can 
be shown to be so, only by discussing the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. You have proposed no explanation of the state of the Apostles' 
minds before the day of Pentecost. On that day they either did, or they 
did not, become more enlightened than before. If they did not, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit conferr^ no illumination j if they did, they were de- 
ficient in light before ; and the miraculous powers they had possessed 
and exercised did not imply infallibility. We thought, indeed, that the 
comparative narrowness of their views before this period liad been uni- 
versally admitted. With respect to the appeal which in the presence of 
the Baptist's disciples our l^rd makes to his miraculous acts, you are quite 
aware that we do not regard it as ** worthless," though you say we 

* Essay on Miracles, p. 90, as quoted by Fanner in his Dissertation on Mira- 
cles, chap. I, )3. 

f No minister or ministers shall, wiiftoiU the licence and direciim of the Bishop of 
the Dioceeef first obtained and had under his hand and seal, ....... attempt, upon 

any pretence whatsoever, either of po* * * § isess)on or obsession, by jasting and prayer, to 
cast out any devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture or Cozenage, 
and deposition from the ministry.” — Constitutions and Canons^ Eocletiastieali Ixxii. 

t Apology for the True Christian Divinity, Prop. ii. pp. 85, 86. 

§ Ibid. Prop X. p. 296. 
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** must'* do 80 . These acts (the cUnuu^ of which, however, was no mira- 
cle at all, — the poor have the Gospel preached to them,’^) fully answered 
the purpose for which they were appealed to^ viz., to determine whether 
Jesus was He that should come,*’ or whether John was to look for an- 
other for as Bishop Sherlock remarks, though miracles may not (he says 
** cannot) prove the truth of any doctrine,” they “ prove the commission 
of the person who does them to proceed from God.”* We repeat then, 
that we have started no topic which you did not invite ; we have taken up 
no method of discussion which your own rules did not prescribe ; we have 
advanced no idea for which your own Church should be unprepared. 
You have quitted this controversy without any justification from the un- 
expected nature of our sentiments, and we are persuaded that you can 
plead no discourtesy in our proposals respecting the mechanical arrange^ 
menta. On this point we think it right to state thus publicly the over- 
tures which wc made to you, ^through the excellent clergyman who com- 
municated with us as your representative. An objection having been urged 
by Mr. Quid to discussion through the newspapers, on the ground that 
they are read by “ the ignorant scoffer, the sc^^tical, the profane,” we 
proposed the following plan : — ^That for twelve <t any limited number of 
weeks, a joint weekly pamphlet of thiiiy^-two pages should be published, 
each party furnisliing sixteen pages ; that the first number of the series 
should contain a positive statement, from each party, of its fundamental 
principles in religion, of that which it undertook to assail, and that which 
it undertook to defend ; and that within the limits of tliis programme, 
the replies in the subsequent numbers should confine themselves. Thus 
each party would have chosen its own ground, at first ; and both would 
have disappeared from the public view together, at lost. This proposal 
was rejected without any reason being assigned, except that tliere were 
too many difficulties in the way and though all preliminaries were to 
be settled “ by previous agreement,” we were told that in the following 
Courier” we should find a letter addressed to us, which we might 
answer in whatever way we thought proper. The public who have 
watched the proceedings in this matter will bear witness, with our con- 
sciences, that wc were not the first to enter this controveray ; that we 
have not been the first to leave it ; and that, in its progress, we have 
departed from no pledge, and been guilty of no evasion. 

And now. Gentlemen, accept from us in conclusion, our solemn pro- 
test against the language of unmeasured insult, in which, under the 
cover of sanctity, the associated clergymen whom you represent, have 
thought proper to speak of our religion : against the accusations perso- 
nally addressed to us, in the presence of 3,000 people, by the Lecturers 
in Christ Church, of mean subterfuges,*’ of sneering,” of “ sa- 
vage grins,” of " damnable blasphemy,” cd “ the greatest ima^nable 
guilt,” of ** doing despite to the Spirit of Grace,” of ** most odious of 
crimes against the Majesty of Heaven,” and in common with all Uni- 
taruHfepf forming our belief, from ” the blindness of graceless hearts,” 
” to have been touched by any spirit of God,” and against the 


* Piscourses, No. 10, Hughes's edition, vol. i, p. 197. 
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Visible glee, tierce a& Tertullian’s, with which the faithful'* are reminded 
that ere long, we must and shall bow our proud knees, whether we like 
it or not, to the object of their peculiar worship ; — so that tliey are sure 
of their triumph in heaven, however questionable it may lie on earth. 
You began the controversy by ascribing to us one shade of infidelity 
you end it by ascribing to us a blacker. Beneath “ the lowest deep,*' there 
is it seems a lower still.” We have sat quietly under all this, bearing 
the rude friction upon everything that is most dear to us, assured that if 
anything in heaven or earth be certain, it is this ; — that no spirit of God 
ever spake thus, or thus administered the poison of human passions, 
falsely labelled as the medicine of a divine love. What is the difFerence 
between your religion and ours, that this high tone (than which, to a 
])urc moral taste, notliing sorely can be lower) should be assumed against 
us We believe, no less than you, in an infallible Revelation (though had 
we the misfortune to doubt it, we might be, in the sight of God, neither 
worse nor better than yourselves) ; you in a Revelation of an unintelli- 
gible Creed to the understanding ; we in a Revelation of moral perfec- 
tion, and the spirit of duty to the heart ; you in a Revelation of the 
mctapliysics of Deity ; we in a Revelation of the character and provi- 
dence of the Infinite Father ; you in a Redemption which saves tjie few, 
and leaves with Hell the triumph after all ; we in a Redemption which 
shall restore to all at lengtii the image and the immortality of God : 
wc do reserve, as you suggest, ** a sort of inspiration ” for the founders 
of Christianity, “ a sort,” as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, 
scientific inspiration, as the intuitions of conscience ai‘e higher than the 
predications of logic, and the free spirit of God, than the petty precision 
of men. We believe in a spiritual and moral Revelation, most awakening, 
most sanctifying, most holy ; which words, being the signs of hard and 
definite ideas, could never express, and which is therefore pourtrayed in 
a mind divinely finished for the purpose, acting awhile on Earth and 
publicly transferred to Heaven. All men may see that such a Revelation 
corresponds well with the medium which conveys it : but a set of scho- 
lastic propositions, like Articles and Creeds, might as well have been 
written on the sky ; and many a bitter doubt and bitterer controversy 
might have been spared. 

We believe, Gentlemen, that the minds of serious and considerate 
persons ore weary of tJie aggressions of Churches upon the private and 
secret faith of the individud heart ; that they will not long be forced to 
live on the dry husks of Creeds which have lost the kernel of true life \ 
nor accept mere puzzles as divine mysteries. It is at the peril of all 
religion that its illimitable truths arc embalmed in definite formulas, 
and tlie abyss of God confidently measured by thrusting out the foot- 
rule of ecclesiastical wisdom. The tilings most holy cannot without 
injury be thus turned from the contem])lation of the aftections, to the 
small criticism of the intellect : and the acute and polished dividing- 
knife of dialectics, when applied to cut theology into propositions, is apt 
to leave scarce a shred of faith. 

That all professing ministers of the Gospel may speedily turn from 

(e) 
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their divisions of belief to a hearty union of spirit, is the desire and 
prayer of 

Us^ who in this temper, and in better times, might have been 
owned as 

Your fellow-labourers, 

James Martineau. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Henry Giles. 

March 25th, 1839. 
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An attempt has been made, in a preface to the Lecture to vhich the fj^Uow- 
pages are a reply, to break the force, by anticipation, of the etatenients 
they contain. The Answerer, however, evidently did not hear ’the state- 
ments ; and the preface proceeds upon some rumour of wliat was said. If 
Clergymen are conscientiously prevented from going to hear Unitarians, 
they ought also to be conscientiously prevented 'from answering what they 
did not hear. 1 am represented as sa 3 nlng that Trinitarians do not 
gather, hut lecture : 1 said Trinitarianism does not gather, butscaftors. I urn 
represented as arguing the tendency of Trinitarianism to Popery from the 
recent movement of the Oxford Tract divines in that direction : I argued 
the tendency of Trinitarianism to Popery from its fundamental principles^ 
and 1 referred to the Oxtbrd movement as one of tho visible manifestations 
of the demonstrated tendency. 

I shall notice the instances in wluch the Preface proceeds upon anything 
like a true apprehension of what was said. 

1. Page vii, viii. — When men tell us that Jesus did not weep over 
errors 4^ opnioa, we maintain that it was the ^ error of opinion’ which led 
them to reject him as the Messiah over which he lamented.” Now, 1. Is 
the unbelief of the Jews in the Christ, when he was exhibiting his divine 
credentials in his Character and in his Miracles before their eyes and to 
their hearts, in any respect similar to our unbelief in the doctrine of tho 
Trinity, which wc, accepting both the Scriptures and Christ, declare we 
cannot dnd to be authorized by either? And 2. Is it not evident that Jesus 
attributed the unbelief of the J ews to Moral Causes, and that therefore, and 
only therefore, he condemned it ? ** This is the Condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
Iheir deeds were evil.** John iii. 1 9, 

2. Page viii . — ** But these principles involve a violation of unity.” And what 
if they do ? Did not our Saviour emphatically declare, ** lliink not that I am 
come to send peace on earth ; I came not to send peace but a sword.” 1. 
Christ is here not describing the final purposes of his Mission nor the natural 
operation of his Spirit, but the immediate opposition and contention wluch 
his religion would excite both in Jew and Gentile before it rooted out the 
old Faiths : And 2. The Christ is not here alluding to differences between 
Christians themselves^ between those who did accept him; but to the 
necessary conflict of the Spirit of Jesus with the Antagonist spirits of 
Judaism and of Heathenism. This also is the great subject of Itho Book of 
Revelations. 

3. Page xi. — “ But it is a priestly spirit which says, ‘^’ou must believe.’ ” 
Tills ought to be reckoned with the instances in which the answer proceeds 



upon an incorrect rumour of what was said ; which was to this effect, — 
“ that it is tlie priestly spirit, whose constant cry is, unless you believe this 
doctrine y and unless you believe that doctrine^ you cannot be saved.” Be- 
lief in Jesus, entire spiritual Trust in him, as, for all providential purposes, 
one with God, we have explicitly stated as our view of the essentials of 
Christianity. 

Page xxi. — We do not know how far the Author extends his approval 
of “ the tactics of holy war.” For ourselves we disapprove of all such tac- 
tics, especially the tactics of substituting a mere illustration or practical veri- 
fication of an argument, for the argument itself, and then dealing with the 
illustration as if there was no general principle behind it, as if the illus- 
tration was represented as the grounds of the principle, when it was only 
represented as one of its outward operations. And yet this “ argumentiim 
a particulari ad universale,” is one which the author employs in his de- 
scription of Uniiarianism in almost every page of his Lecture. 

J. H. T. 
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Coi^OBSiANS 1 . 27r S8 . — Chriit *» you, ike hope of ffhry : 
whom toe preach, toanmtg every num, and teaching every 
man in all tviodom; that toe-m<ry present every man por- 
feet in Christ Jesus. 

Galatians ii. 4, 5. — And that because if false brethren 
unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy oi/d our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage ; to whom we gave place by sub~ 
jection, no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with you, 

Wbbb some stranger to our religion inquiring what it is to 
be a Christian, there are two quarters from which he might 
derive his ideas of that character. He might draw near to 
him who is the only perfect expression of Christianity, and i 
whoa he had sat at the feet of JesaS, listening with hushed 
hear^ and th«i arisim and joined himself to the meek 
Pn^het of Mercy on his way of Love, he might receive 
fiom Christ bis impiesrions of Christianity and catch from 1, 
the living Master the type of a disciple: or he might tom 
for information to the Christians of the day, selecting for 
examination the largest and most prominent classes, and 
so gather from the common specimen his impressions of^ 
their temper, their spirit, and their foith. * Each of these 

A 2 
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modes of inquiry would produce a result of TVulSi $ but 
one would be a Truth of reality, and the other only a Truth 
of description ; the one would present to us what we were 
seeking, the true idea of a Christian ; the other would show 
with what degree of faithfulness Christians had preserved tiie 
spirit of the original, or whether in the copy, in the distant 
reflection, the features had been faded, marred, distorted; 
the one would furnish us with the great Master’s idea of a 
Disciple, the other would exhibit the Disciple as a represent- 
ative of the Master, and assuming to be his Image to the 
world ; in a word the one would be Christ’s idea of a Chris- 
tian ; the other would be only a Christian’s idea of Christ. 
Oh, thanks be to God for the written Gospel, for the 
Spistles written on men’s hearts, the liviitg transcripts, g^ve 
us no worthy ideas of Christ ; and were it not for those silent 
witnesses which speak from a passionless page, and cannot 
be made to wear the garb of party, which reflect Christ’s 
realities, and not man’s ideas, the Image of Jesus had long 
since been irrecoverably lost ! 

Let us then for a moment place ourselves beside Jesus, 
and learn from the Christ what it is to be a Christian. I 
hear him inciting the weary and the heavy laden to come 
and find rest unto their souls. I listen for that doctrine of 
rest, tlie faitli that gives the sin-bound peace. 1 hear him 
speak of God, and they are indeed healing words of peace, 
intended to quell a superstition and a controversy : “ God is 
a spirit : the hour cometh and now is when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.”* 1 hear him speak of 
Duty : The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all ti»y soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all tiiy strength : is the 

first Commandment. And the second is like unto it : Hiou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, iliis do and thou shalt 

♦ John iv. 23, 24. 
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live." I liear bim apeak oi Heaven i Blessed are the poor 
in sfiirit, fwr theirs is tbe kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are 
the pore in hearty for thc^ shall She God. Blessed are the 
peaoemak e rs fa; they diall be called the ehildroB of God. 
Blessed ate they which ate persecuted for rij^teousness’ sak^ 
fa theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.’* ** The kingdom of 
God oometh not with ohservationy ndther shall they say lo 
here, a lo there> for behold the kuigdom of God is 'mthin 
you.”* I hear him speak to Bin, melted, and transformed into 
penitence: “To whom little is foi^ven,the same loveth little^ 
Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace. Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come upon thee.” 1 hear him speak of Disci- 
PLESHiP : “ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shaU 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest myself to him.”t ** Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit j so diall ye be my disciples. If ye keep 
my commandments ye sludl abide in my love ; even as 1 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in Hia 
love. Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth 1 call you not servants, for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth : but 1 have called you firiends : for 
all riungs that 1 have heard of my Father 1 have made known 
unto you.” “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
^sdides if ye have love one to another.”^ 

We turn now fimn t)ie words to the life of the greet Teacha, 
in the endeavour to get a more definite idea of Duty, Disciple- 
ship, and Faith. The character of Jesus is the best, fullest, and 
truest interpretarion of the words of Jesus. His life is lue 
own translarion of his own preapts into the lang ua gift o{ 
acrioiu We surdy cannot be for from the true sources of 
Christianity when we first drink his words into oa hearts, 
and then follow him with reverent steps and with g^wng 
eye% to wstch his own illustrations of those wordi^ to Whdd 

• t4ike KTii. SO. SI. f John »». 21 ; *v, 8, 8, lOi t John ria. SS. 
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tile epirit farestiuRg in tjie and firoin the of hb 

diaracter to leturn the fulness pf his precepts. Sorely 
embo(hed and impersonaMl his own teachings. -Surely the 
life of Christ is widoubted Christiaiuty. Sordy his obarooter. 
is Christian Duty ; and hia destiny Christian JSaith. Surely^ 
he knew and exhibited the pradical tendendes of hb. own. 
dochines ; and surely to set him up at the fountaui-head at 
our moral being, as Ood’s image to the consdenee^ and to 
strive in all things to be like unto him, ^ whom we preadi, 
warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdoaa» 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesn8,’*'» 
cannot be to preach ** another gospdi,” or to mistake fatally 
theessentiab of Discipleship. a man love me, he will keq> 

my words, and my Father will love him, .md : we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.”* 'Die definition oi 
a Christian, when deduced fiom the words and the life of the 
Christ himself, thus comes out to be — one who trusts him> 
self in all things to that God of whom Jesus was the image; 
and who conporsss himself in all things to that will of God 
of which Jesus was the per&ct expression. “ This is life 
eternal that they might know thee, tlie only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.'’t 
Turn we row to » different quarter for an answer to our 
inquiry what it is to be a Christian ; from the one Master to 
the multitude of professors ; from the original image, distinct 
and bright, to the transmitted reflections, all dsiming to be 
genuine c^ies; from the single vmoe^ eweet and dear, to 
the* confusion of jarring tongues; from the .pure . fouatain 
to the impure streams ; from Christ to Chrisriaos. I am 
entirely guiltless of the intention of 8arire,> .btUb it. is quite 
impossible to avoid .the appearance of it ua nny attempt to 
^ve the features of Christianity .as they appear in the Chris- 
tians of the day, in those, that is, sfho daun to be Cbiutians 
Bxdnsivdy ; lor the tamest truth of descrij^n exidt«s ideaa 

* John xiv« 23. .f John i.viu.3. 



*6 bcnttruited^ tihtM^lfc hail/ ipr^6iti>1n«‘ 
tdaSdlRf iS 4i!Btefc'^’aai^«asftfl'''B«iiely‘« sbri^ 

'of itHr rd^ony ^niiiinuig $to«ceolkl forms 
said sded^ its cluHKicteristics 
frjl^^llll^ asliiidi in Ul||M'sifd m<btprontm Wotdd hot be 
gttBtf df bidsfiel^fdieMtetloh^ IF lid des^bed 8 C% 
vrhib^’WM 'iii^ vp ’^thbi tbe ttan rowte t cirole '^f itfigioar 
i^md ; %lifb iilM!itlfted%hntKtf snd his t^idonk 'witb mbsolute 
IVy^f vhb fdoKited himself and hl8^<ieet'a»'theoni;f flrletidt 
of Wes' s6 imttbnscicms ofh liid>ilit 3 r to erir^tihsthe 
br«athi^j mftt«yRdhg^y,''«h htihospHl^of infiit}thillty,'^ahd in- 
sMted the Ri^ts of other men« not more fidlihle than himself, 
'without perceiving the invasion ; — one so used to aureate to 
hMsNdf add to his own party^ airexcellence and an truth, thiU; 
he starti in'Stti^se, innocent of what can be meant^ whtni' 
he is tbid that he is pressing on the liberties of other nifaidi, 
who,' with- as 'deep an interest as he earn have in their own 
sadvatSon, have Setu^dhed' into these things tend' dff- 
tereitfly tt^'mind of Ood ^-‘-bs ohe who regards a fhtr^iheta- 
physical propositions, confessedly uninteiligiUe aS the only 
h6)pd of ftiuhaai sidvactiorf, and who,' in the confidence of -tins 
fsith, speaks to his fellow then aS-^ if he had Secret coun^ 
with' Ood; ^tiisninCs to be on *^a religious leveP^ nearer 
to the sfdiit of the mOst High/'t^loo, oft that more elevated 
standby, diopis mioie readdy into his' heart eonnnttnica- 
tidbs^lirwm Meaven ;‘Mtnid''whOy tihM- he pays any regitd to 
otiibtriehin If^aH, tedM^doiirtiw|Km ^nn from an iniinen<^; 
asstnhes' approved' thtir lh^ .errors, imd 

nauT; insiSbi'tiieh Oplaidntt||' treats -with no brotiimiy refej^iect 
th^ odSi^ictions of 'tVnth and tite ifietates of^ ConstiesiCe #hi{<dt 
tcHt^are ¥0kles fidm'Hhe ihdng God; denies thfsit'lhey 
hiinr^wi|ittd Seal for' ttnth, or eqnad atdlity tit- Scorer it ; 
sdbffii itrthe ideliii^ai^'el^^ous eqmdity, Slidhidlio titnaiied when 
him, titodgh R'bi in thstihey 

will not ** f^ve place by subjection, oo, not for an hour 
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and finaUy adds nux^erjr to inralt and wfoi^, by teBiii^/tlie' 
mad adtom he so tfeAti;’^ that idl tlda is CSiffiafte affsetimi^ 
and an interest in thidr ^ , i». ,<>; 

It is painful to ptit laatiii' tHAw, not tiu% Init the niitrua 

idea of a Christian, said therefore to set «»lagiit, 1 will pre- 
sent the originid jnetare again in apbstohc words. ** H«ebp 
we do know that we knew him if we kecphn eoesmandsfents.^ 
" Whoso keepeth his word, - in him verUy is the love of God 
perfected t hereby know we that we are in him.'^^ ** If ye 
know that he is ri^teons, ye know that every one that doeth 
ri^teonsness is botn of him." ** Let no'man deceive yew; 
he that doeth righteonsness is lighteous, even as he is 
rig^ous.”* y 

'ihiere is still another way of bHnging into comparison the 
spirit of Christ and the chtra^r of that 'Christianity * wHidi 
assumes to itself to be the only fruit of his spirit. 'We can. 
compare the existing state of the Christian world with the 
expectations dl Jesus, with that state of things to whudi he 
looked* forward as the Reign of his spirit, the Kingdom of 
the true Gospel upon earth. If the Christianity that pre* 
vtuls has not realised the expectations Of Qirist, then iCs 
practical tendency is evidently not in the detection of the true 
Gospel^ it is, to the exteht of the fidlnre, a dqpartore from 
the power and character of the original spirit. Christ' Oirrid 
not be mistaken about the proper operationa of his own 
spirit; and the system whOM operations dO' not ftdfil his 
promises cannot eontam'afhll and perfect mhdstration of his 
s^rit. And this ai;gament will amount to sfunethn^ fike a 
demonstration, if WO can show, first, that 'this system whkdi 
has'fidled to realize the expectations of Josus as to toe con- 
dition of his Church^ has, for laigOvtvadpi boihcd tiiKie and 
space, been toe prevailing influence of toe-CftizistiBh world, 
irito hototng to obstruct it,'sd dSH%ha8 had falltmd freoooopo 
to %ork its own umiks, and to numifostitS own spirit j-and 

■ •lJ»hntt:»,», 9Si ia.7. 
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seeeitd]^# i^tms'eM!l point to the eom ^ kmf in that ayate»i> 
vhidi la Midfo iii y -hM yOaniwd it to bo dtobractiTO of those 
hopes, and to work counter to this eatpeotatkia of Christ. 

Tlwtoffr « 0 »irf »hi ii e r idee of Christhnity than its delightfol 
a UmOiwwAn'CHvnoa ; the kingdom of toe Gos- 
pel IWBomtiig » h^jt^knn td Heaven on earth} muring the 
nations bp oapiritoal bond') in everp heart among the Isnulies 
of men kindling toe same solemn adeas, and opening the 
same H-ring'fgpringt} subduing the diiSsrmices ofdaas and 
countrp bp toe stoniries of wonh^, by kindred images of 
Hop^ at Datyf and of God becoming a meeting place for 
the thou^ts of men $ including every fi^nn and variety of 
mind within that spiritual frith which leads onwards to toe 
in£ilit(v yet presents disrinet ideas to the heart of childhood, 
and feeds the somees of va-^wkat^e pmyerj assembling in 
their countless homes the Brotherhood of men around toe 
spiritual ritnr of one Father and one,Ood, whose presence is 
a Temple wherri^ sitt are gsithered, and, whose Bpirit, dwelling 
in'eaeh heasy meets «and returns toe seekings of all his chil- 
drwa. 

Sjuto was ton C%risrisn visum of the Chvbch Uni- 
vnnsAi., of toe union of aU good men in riie worship of one 
God ttnder the Jeademh^ of his Imsge, gresrisg up into him 
iqfOU toinga^whito is the head, even Christ. 

Snto waatooiaiiMime idea toot filled the mind of Jesus when 
he'loohed'fonrard inheavenly imto, to toe reign of his spirit, 
toe kingdom Gioepel in the wm^ Other sheep I have 

whito me notof tola fold; them also I must bring and they toaB 
hear n^ ugfoa^andtoese shaB be one foldundone shq;)herd/’* 
" Nrither pray {.ftmtoeso touMb but for them also whidh 
shaUbeliovaonnm^^lOUidtfi^^ord; that they all may bo 
one; as thou, Fattuer, art in me, and 1 jn thee; that they 
also may be imoto «a^ thto the.world may behove tost thou 
biMt aonlklne*”' JSnto aim was the m ai p ji^So ^ t, and hoaling 

* Joh« lu 1# I xtH. ]S0| 21. 
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iwai! that fiHed' the hearts hf ^e 'ApDsdes ^heit’ tfaejr jN^- 
tested against hfardetm beii^ laid uphh tTlfitidl's Ireein^’; 
Tchnlsed the first maoifestatieQs of a eSdtBtkn (%risti«hity $ 
and would aeknouded^ no ^standSocrs between ^kute Hirher 
wne walking in &e st^ td the same maerter, and%ianildHig 
their souls into the same simOitude of Christ. ** Tbmw in'' 
one body, and-tme even as ye are called in one’^hope of 
year calling ; one Lord, one fiuth, (me ' bhplisni, ond’Qod, 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through idl, iMid"in 
you aU. ' But unto every one ia given grace accor^gMtb ^ 
measure of the of Christ. I'll! we all <x»ne M the unity 
ofithe fidth, and of the knowledge of the Bon of God/ hnto' 
a peifieet man, unto the measure of the stature of the fiilness 
of Christ : from whom the whole body fidy joined together 
and oompB(3ted by that which every joint siipplieth, aeccnding 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
immsase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.”* 
Now there are diversities of gjfts, but the same i^pirtt. 
And there are differences of administration, but the -same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same Gh>d which worketh all in all.” " For as the- body 
is one, and hath many members, and all die members 
of that one body, being many, are one body ; so also is 
Christ. For by one spirit are we all baptized into om body, 
whether we be 'leva or Gentdei^ whether we be bond or .Itbe; 
and have been all made to drink into one spirit.” * '" 'Vhat 
there should be no schtem in the body; but that the^riteim- 
beris should have the same care one for another; 
whether one meadAr suffer, all the inembers suffer with It; 
or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice vrith ' it; 
Now ye are the body of-ChriM and mendvem in-j^urtioi^aR^ 
Such is the Christian and ApostoHe view of tifO^iiiith -of 
Christ on earth. Tom' we now tatbid aohudGhffRlI^ It 
areaUsatioh'iffthiB divine inii^ (ff4heBalhdoF«kmst is 

' •Bphe*. hr. ' t iCor. ««. 
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Mtiie b)m4«f IMM9Q} tb»: 
ImwhW l>»-lliM •mttonid indvaning 

iiMNinbers mak* ^gne om .body i . AtMf oonld thfow. 

b^.iHndda' mod^, ,l|iip.|{ki.p«toad to Mdc ia our fseevift- 
Imfe feidures -0^^ to l^^dkuiiu 

00 n 0Upti < Bl4 VorJ’i » Id--'"''-' ' ■- >1 '! •( , > 

.^I^taiwn CSudnlmu^r^ lowided tqpmi u principle ibmMly> 
opposed to the TMdutaricn of thw prospect loid vision ^^aro«» 
It deeiaies that thene ahall be no unity brd n doctrinal uait^ 
It wgeigits tibiat moral «nd i^ni^hud union which is the bond oi 
peaces and udiiriiy as fohaistt^ aaKn^' his hdlowei% Gbiirt 
loriced forward to aa the great {Woof to Ihe world that God* 
had sort him end it dedares that there riiaiU be no bonda 
but the bonds ef Creeds. It brealqi up the Christian world 
into distinct and mutually repulsive parties ; each etaiining^ 
not to be disoi^es oS the; lifo of Christ^net to be cne uddi 
him as he was one wUh God^ in will> aspirariont and poq^oao 
of soul, btd — ^to be m possession of Uw exact doctrinal ideas 
which constiitate a saringiaitb, of a oeertain intelleotaal prw* 
cess of betief, tbrou^ which, alone God conducts the sinner 
into Heaven,, end' withoot^whicb nit sottL.whatever may he 
ito ^hitual onsnem with Jesus end bis Father, oan-be saved. 
Now it'ia dear-that a. system .sodk as .tiris, . nquiru^ not a 
unity of spiiit, bntn unity of opinion, cannot be that primi- 
rive Gospel, which, eoomding to die expeotirimi tof tim Sa« 
vipiu^was to gathoTvell to* behevere under Heaven into a. 
uhiveisaL iChureh* Trinitarianiw, m.M system, d«Ma not^ 
and .cannot^ woric cut these Inii^ of the spirit of Christ. Ih 
does not gelhsr, but smttom r it dowi not collect into one g 
but disunites, severs, and toris out. It disowns afi bannony 
bdi thjS harmony id metapbyrieal eoito^ptfonsk It has i«o>' 
wifdbr d advatton, no broader bond of pescto- im sooie 
opnuroad to..HeaTa>V than a ofmaddeMc Of ideia,flsettbe 
cwif)BiM»<^ the myeterimti modsjMd .thfr dhdns 
exudtoce; a persmi. m . whom there are twu. natures; and 
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tWn,>agai% a w idbMhiliieie are three peMKina$ and 

thia ae fffepaiate^ to a moral {xocbse, in ^rhieh a fidhiilty » 
paid by iabtititiition for. a guilt ineoned' by enbalatalfoin. I 
aak not now-adwther these ideas aietnie; whatbcrtthey ace 
lealides of CtocPe mind; but I adc. Have they ever baen,'ior 
can they ever be, bonds of luiion for a Church Umversal ? 
Are these the grand affimties toirards vrhidi all hearta dial! 
be dhawn ; and which, Inealdng down our mmor '(hatincdens 
into less than nott^ii^ shall bind toffetiierthe fomifiee (rfman 
in the fcOUowship of one spirit 7 Yon aU know, every man 
knows, that a uniformity of opinion n rni impossibihly ; that 
God has nowhere provided the means for prodncii^it; that 
nowhere does it exist; no— ^nt^ in that ddsdy-fenced and 
Btrtctly<4rticled Chorch, whose bosom at this hofetr is 
rmt by heresies, even as, throughout all her history, tiiey 
shattered the unity and spht the bosom even of icdaUilde 
Rome ; and seeing, therefore, that there b no sudi doctrinal 
miity on earth, if Jesus understood hb ovm goi^l, this can* 
not be the oneness with hb Father and himself, to whit^ .he 
looked forward as the Reign of hb Spirit in the wmrld* And 
yet the Trinitarian Church of England, one of whose Jii&ib* 
ten when, on a ble occasion, denouncing Unitarian heresies, 
took the opportunity to give the relief of expresrion to hb 
horror of other heresies in (he bosom of his own communion, 
and <^enly denounced as heretica ordained clergymen and 
dignitaries of hb own Church, — ^thb Church of England, 
notwilhatanding all this, still clmms to be the great bulwark, 
amoi^ ■ Protestants, of the unity of the Faith, the d^pusfied 
rebuker of schisms and sects ; and still offers to the hamesed 
and dbtraoted^ to the rrat and divided body oi Cfonet,: a 
needr— and what a creed !'-as the only bond. of i^pmmMnt 
and of peace. . < . < r 

Either, then, Christ mboalculated Ifae moyidstigs. asm 

spirit, when he contemplated a ynivecsal Clitiith,as its natn- 
nl fruk; or Trinitariuibm, when it deatroya the apritaal 
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unioa oflhft GbailBi^ NB oM^ inimeaB iRtbi J«nw 4 «md with 
hi» F«&er, 1vjr4Mk.'dimffidr^ a doccrinal «e«lsnpitf to 
the cxtMBt ol ihis ojwnitaoni an Anlh^st* a deportoia from 
the lieahB94md. iiai^ng i^iak af the true 6oq»dk •< Imt m«^ 
for the sake ^ lifotiiietiMai, put 70tt4.^iii peaaealwm trf (he 
emuAdifftfeiuMbeiiaraeUi^the foudameataJtpriBdples of UiutO' 
rian and Trinitarian Glu(iittanU 7 » To a Unitarian the eaaen- 
tiala of Oiristianitf are'{'>«H(hat a man takes into his heart 
the mmal image of Jenm, and lo'ves it 8tqiremely«;imd (anista 
ifrabsolutely as Ms example Gt pfrfeo(aoii» and his leader up 
to God. If I' wae- ashed to define a Cfoiistian, 1 would say 
that he waa«fllBe who took Jesus Christ as he is presented<fo 
the go^efoj as his best ideart^ IXuly, and his he8t {HPQgsaaMne 
of Heaven^; the very ideal of the seligious spirit -and hfe; 
the perfect image of God; and the perfect -model fer man. 
These are a Unitarian’s essentials of Christianityi To a Tri* 
nitarian the essentials of aChiistaara are these: not that he 
reoetTO'^Jenis as hia image of God, his modd of Duty, and his 
type of Heaven, — but that he reomve a certam metaphymeal 
Cieedj-eettain doctrinal ideas, which he keep whole 

and nndedled, vrithout doubt !» s^U perish everlastingly.” 
Now, a union of all Aeorfs, under the leadership of one ClniM^ 
andin tim lose and reverence' of one moral Spirit, is a pos- 
nide lhit^; but a union of all minds in the leoq^on of oer> 
'tsdnmet^ysieal ideas wind: -the minds of> Miltoi^ of New> 
-tiCi^ and of Locke, could not find, ^either in . Resscoi or in 
Ser^lltare, is not a possible thing-t did -therefore my;fimt 
ato e sti oii df that tpcactical importance?’ uf the Unitarian Con- 
ttq <d rty »fo<htBeifed:*~tha^ TrmitSrianimn,by its fundamen- 
tal priiidlple of a doctrinal conformity, a ]»inoi|de. not known 
^ the true goi^j ia the - oi%inatmg cause of dl rtfigions 
disunion and strife; the creatin' 4^ all schisms, eeets^ rand 
beresiee>^ thegraatand i^feetaal antagoniat of judy xaaliHation 
df thd sttbfimmit and- most heasendy oonoeptijfUk of the Sa- 
Unkre^ Chmeh, ohmishing t^^e same Hlgms, 
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«itatrfy 4i ngijahe flame Mod^ troating to ther 'tiiBe linage of 
43k>d to guide ua to Hie psesoace,— >atmion of fllllMMarltjflOic^'- 
faig to be «ti 9 , even as fSodasid Christ were one, mliieftlkMtr- 
tritip of the flame spirit. ‘Rdfl is my heaviest indichnentt^ntl 
fte practice of Trimtarianifln^ that it destroys €9utiit%''de> 
fightftd image of his Spirit’s Reign on etortii, and ONttCes in 
its {dace— what shall 1 say ?— the strife and disonioiij the’feflta 
of ^ weak and tiie arrogance of the coarfle; the wtfai^fiitgs 
of dreeds and the absence of love; the heat of oontreveHty 
and the chill of religion, through the midst of whidi we me 
now pflflsing.e 

IVinitariamsm has long been tiie prevailing infinencOoif the 
Christian world; it holds all the rriigions power Of tiiese 
countries in its own hands; fhere m iiothit^ extemtd to 
prevent its carrying into mcutenoe its own 'ideas ; and if in 
the day of its power k has not wrought the works and real- 
ised the hopes of Christ, it must be because k has worked 
in another spirit, and preached another gospel; adding to tiie 
pionkive " glad tidings” of “ r^ntance and remisrion of 
sins,” other conditiops which are not glad tidings, and whick 
bra not Christ’s. Now not only can we point to tiie 
awtiud fulure in proof of tiie absence of the true spirit, iet 
we can lay cur Jutyer upon, the element qfmitehief, and demon- 
strate k to be the parent of the evds we deplore, ti^ fnistra- 
twr of the hope of Christ. Trinitaiianism, by demanding a 
doctrinal asrimilation, an intellectual instead of a spiritual 
union, and wielding, as it does, the prevailing influenced of 
rei^lioQ, has, in the day of its power, forcibly prevented the 
formation of that universal Church which Christ contcm* 
plated. And until it drops from its essentials the deetilftal 
oneness, and -substitutes in its placO a spiritiuJ oneflest de- 
rived from obedience to God as he is msfnkested in Jesus, k 
csnnot gather into one and oonstitittOtiie Itingdonrbf 
Heaven on Earth. 

* •Wotfc 
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i|:-<mi|}4 b^ nny «ine H«u|i (W jtbe ci«edb»j^nii|a 

t^.44Qj|Ato whkfc Oodr btAB 9fam^ 
jwM^y f, be the,«i^enln«}s ol CluMtMui|ty, 

.lybpi^ 1^ epA aAy .QbBisiuu%bOijR^«. r<^ be iMts got ^be time 
,;| cai|^«^|i^(qiBnoiwe irith.what f|^ mitii vluMt pfh- 
^^piebenpiipiw of mui^, in;(;]|i «diat a paraU^a^Tinitelleot, and «n> 
ctmfi^i^ heart, sinking the love of truth in selfish te|:|roi|W^'a 
■laanft g^^ undw thp ciontrkitwntl^hipjp!^ 
,4egendMn{Km hUrecq^n of a doctrmi^ would oouaetOi)^ 
fga piin atj o n of the. Smptures ; I osn well conoeivo.4liail!hiB 
j^i^pnent would be gradually bereft of all calm,, and. hne^ljl 
uidependenoe j how his fears and passions ,would dayidd y 
■dlWV',hun oyar to whateveir party }Mredoniinated>.in<;in|oljp» 
ranee, and in the oonfidenee of their assumptions, i^btening 
him into the belief tlut safety was with them^fm that if cneeda 
were the essentials of salvation, the of ereed die mma 
of . cfwtamty {—but after aU, this sacrifice has been submitted 
to, after terror has wrought its work, and the mt^rilect has 
surrendered to the pmsions — after the nuui in the pursuit of 
pelfieh s^ty has given up, his Beason and, hip .firee mind, 
and stoi^ped his neck to the yoke, — 1 .cannot see.how in any 
nay he has altered or beUnred bis .posidon$ ,l cannot, see 
how-he has attuned the^si^ for. whmb he. has. paid cmh^dnt 
ipadiag^w^gasi haw he certain that he has.>ga%.t|ie 

meed .eihieh ensmpes .saJhat><^l‘*~an4 efter having .aolde;^^^ 
lnir&iad|^:]HUrted , with .his im m^. lor tha^ealp pf a. eaf^ 
lnn]tA!|>B»l dpct^^ he Bjimm 

Qvthi^ thB^ fau^li«*<!»PAh«plm^ jdmae jdoet^niee 

^-dm^ whe^ all«t 
aUheis h». pone8skm of the piurticular cre^^jg^ WoriM (Mdr 
Talioii->w|e^i«V after idl, he, has not bow^ hie aoul 
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oojimctiQM as Mceuary to toepL htmtm «i||Miian 

be nil* holm got ^ tow ocmvtoaoiu ? ' jBvimi Hi»fto- 
„ bel moA ptowvy iiwpimttoi of the Bible^ if we bdievedt ia<il^ 
i which we do notj would not irelieve a Prototoat ’Xlir»iitown 
of tlua difficul^t tor Ihoae who agree in belieriiig the Bible 
to em^ wend inspiredi, can draw to«n U T«r^ diffbite^ nm 
ii^ as none have xeaaon to tooiT btdStor than toe ^vitrnr of 
toe English 

1 am tempted to give a few spedmena of toe dtffiarenoes 
between existing divines the Clnireh of J&agland toe very 
points of accusation agatost Unitarianinn. You are awace oi 
toe place that toe Atonement htddsto Evangelical {ncaehing. 
Listen then to toe new party to toe Cluutob toe leaders of 
which are, one of tl)em> the Oxford Ptofensor of Hebrew and 
a Canon of Christ Church, and the others dtsttoguished boto 
to toe Church and in toe University. Theaearetl^ woidst.— 
** We now proceed to toe consideration of a subject most im^ 
portent in this point ot view^— 4he prevailtog notion of bring- 
ing forward the At^ement explidtiy and promineintiy on 
all occasions. It is evidently quite opposed to what we'Cen-' 
aider the teaching of Scripture^ nor do we find any sanctient 
lor k in toe gospels, jjT the fi^stles of St. Paul q^pear to 
favioni: it, it is only at first right.’’ * Again, you an aware of 
toe irapoKtanoe attached to toe .dootrioe of Juatifioatont by 
Faith, that test, as it is described, of a rising or a fitBtog 
chtndi. listoi then ones aaore to one of the heads of the 
Oxford The tostnimeiri of oor rifl^iteomraess^ 1 

wouU maintito* w holy Ow Clbwwh eonridersiilQ 

be toe^ Sacramen/ Bqptkmi Map (tht'Eefonnersj'Coaefdw 
it to he Faith. Christians are justified by the oomaunu- 
cation of au inward, moat saored, and most mysterious gift. 
From toe very time of baptwm tony are tMuides i^riheiEoly 

• Tike Oxford TrteU, Ma. 80 , iti h ” Hwk’x • CalV w 

mn^wered.” 
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the' appointed repvesentatiTe 
4^ iMptiaRic^’^eanvaa aixtherifef aitd Vktiie from that'whieh it 
^epEttieHte*^ ' Itis it is ^^f^^ 

'of'th^ haptised^ cdT tfie of llie jiiatified. ' Faith 

don-, not precede' justifieatidn ; but -juslMcai»en precedes 
faith, and msdiEea it' juatifying;*^**' 1 ittust ^ote om other 
swtiment hf thia Oxford' section of the EngUah ProtMtant 
Churchy vespeedi^' the MACa At tte dnie of the Re- 
formation, we, in common with all t|||||H¥est, ’postetsed 
the ' wte of the Roman Church, or 1^ -Peter** Liturgy. 
Ihis sacred, - and most precious’ lAohiimmit, then of the 
Apostles, our refmtnnrs reSehred whole Shdontire from thmr 
predecessors, and thep mutilated tie tradition of ISOO years.**t 
Now it only bears out my argument that this movement of 
Trinitariahism is in the direction of Popery. 

Such being the doctrinal uniformity of the ChurdS of 
England, where then is the ih&llible authority that is to put 
me in possession of those doctrinal ideas, that absolute truth, 
without which 1 cannot bd’Saved ? Having got an inspired 
Bible, 1‘ stdl want an inspired Int^reter, who, out of all the 
possible meanings that tho words wiH bear, will set aside all 
the wrong ernes, and sdect that (me interpretation which, in the 
shape of doctrine,' God has made the source of safety. Where 
is this Interpreter to be found ? Where am I to look for this 
infallible authority, which is to explain to me the exact seiise 
of the Bible^ without which 1 cannot- he saved, and to ac- 
quaint merwith the v«9py ideaeof God ? ' Is it the Church of 
Eni^imd that is' to dO for me this important service ; to he 
my inMlible guide through im possible ’meanings of wttfdS j 
and to present me Vith the one creed that will ojiidute as' a 
chatm for my salvation ? - Oh no I for the Church hi litotes- 
taut,, and recognises the sufibiency^Of Sadptore, and the light 
flf fihe luquiff, and rmis at the Pepe heeadiBe hd diraies these 
thifigKf But stiU 1 ash, if I cannot Im imved withcn^^ iiis doo- 

* N«wi«i«n on Justiftcatioq. t*Newmaiu 
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isAi troth, irfaere am I to find it, afid htnr oM f 
fih&ti hafe it? A Homan CatboHe oronld ndhw»>m<H9£ tof* 
diffiooMoi. He votdd treat me more kutdly, 4ttd,iniihi«ll 
im^er pmeiskm lor my aecority, than do dto divinea^ilhe 
Bogliah Church. They tdl me that my salvation 
o|Km nty having the true creed, and then timyhmVe me^io 
tise dark, without any means of asoertainii^ whah<^tibA'>true 
oveed is, and uhetber I have it or not. The Homan CSaithoiies, 
ofi the other hBi^|||||||||peeing that exact truth is necesscoy, take 
care to provide fo#me an infallible Judge of truth. They ore 
mercnful in the accuracy of their prcmsknts fisr rehevang my 
fieiaiU, when compared with the worse tlmn Egyptmo iimoiit' 
shttency, the contradictory t 3 nranny of my Frotestantitask* 
masters. The Egyptians asked for^ brs<*ks,. and provided uo 
straw. The Church of England adm for dhaolnte Truth, and 
provides no judge of Truth. And this it does in &e feee of 
the fact that, not even to its own clergymen is th^ inspired 
Bible a soulroe of certainty; that three distinctly nmiked 
divisions now constitute the Unity of the Chnreh,«nd:dwoU, 
not peaceably, together. « 

To>dny man, then, who believes that doctimal oonristtons 
are the etoOntiab of Christianity, there is no'eseope firem 
Popery. Out of Popery, there is no Church that professes 
to^have interpreted Scripture with in£iHlhh) oertainty<. If 
I am to be mved by a true creed, ihair uw Ihe^^firinely 
appointed tiibrtnal, and let me bow down before<Hii But 
do not me, unless -yon are a Botuan Catholic^ that 1 
rahst be Saved by Truth, and that your Truth is tiiC'UtId 
to which t '^must bow down my soul, or perish evUtoahrr 
ingiy. Otte maii^ Triith is as good aa.anothtir>> wauf^' 
Troth, unless thcee H a divittriy tii^riiihd'hS*^|ari|po 

bflttveen them.'*' Where is tl#^trilbiiia#f^ ^ daoKur Itnlmeap 
posed to be in the 

that' the English Chuwhjbtfj^ jhahaia^ 

♦ ttotfe 



t9m xrsffmumtAV «oms«ovsii«y. 

4«afn3iS JttSA iq^<Kdk^'iHi4ii « wbifc nMWe tlum it dsiw. 

I^tNF mj nexmiA i»(lictiR«it ngienst the pimctjiDe 

Imildilifg ^ €%ofich of Chdet 
iqMMMiife ol„« ^potm^ti «Bitfc^«qiity» it is an ally 

oC^Boipery; tint if it iivMiapaaistnnt with itself* it Yrould be 
Pgfiish and that thhi ie not a tnexe tendency but 

aatually tainng^ e^jGec^ is imuthastad in that Qituvh uddidx is 
roast open tu tihe tepptations pf sjarttuid ambition* by its 

Roman Catholiouaab I know that ^ Si^geiMals denounce 
the CMbidi roodifioatioa af Foipmy* but l^y are both of 
one a^aii4 and neither uriR £nd tbm natuaal issues until 
they ^ into the anas of the in&Uible Churcli* and. leave 
whatever iyotestantinm still leinaias in the land^ uneneuw- 
bered bf their presence. 

Xiisten to some of the Clergymen of the Chureb of Rnw 
gland* and t^ me* can you distinguish their tones firosn 
the tones of Fopeuy ? I have lately done so. { heard tins 
language* 1 meanlanguage to this effect: ** Cultanans tlunk 
our pity inaidtiag* because they are not conscious of re- 
qturing'ed it: but when Jesus wept over Jerus^em, wa$ his 
pity an insult to those who had no sympathy with the 
sources of his tears }” So that we are left to infer* first, 
that he who uses this language knows our nee^ as fully as 
Jesus did* wheniitiamwi the btief acekum ot his followers* he 
foigot bbe roomaBtary tiimnph* and his aynapathy gu8he4 
out in teass w^t over the doomed ikity>-xaRd* secondly* that 
the j^peenlative mi'oris of Uiutatiansi* twpposing them to be 
sw^ require tern's of tiie same descriptum as did the <ahnea 
0 # iNamaalan. Did Jesus enrec weep Sar errors of^ opiniuai , 
oviH(*Sinuaritani hereties l|^ inttimce ? Ye kuonr apt whut 
mannsw of spirit ye are of. The l^n <ff Man is 
tovdestroyv’Men^s Uvea; but to rovq.theiiK'^ 

4 AglpJ beards in aubstanto* tiiis 

tingukh it lb<Mn Pixperj, ^ Christianity roost have its essen* 
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mm^tXCAl, IM90SnrAW€^'^ 


HiIb ; (&e»» to are ibe of €lmirtr; tits 
Ittanan tiBtUTe; and th# remedy of « vioarious^Ai^^^ 
Unitarians' who deny these points we 
imChrisrians^and not believing them to 
f^Mln so.*' And scoordingly they treat us wr#' wo weiii 
'Now 1 acknowledge that this is entirely eonslitfMt :)i^ii^ 
^ their part. Thry make the essentials of Ohnstisttity^ td ;celi^ 
sist in doctrittid ideas, and consequeotiy, ~whitil(n''‘ihsy 
thoose it or no^tHimd almost without knowing tt» they nee 
ibrced to assume the tones of Pojtish InjbUihSi^yitmd lA 
dndde authoritatively, by their metaphysical standard,' who 
are Christians and who are not. I am qmte aware that' Idihsi 
is not' intentionid arrogance on thrir pBi%but a neicesrity'in 
which Ihrir first principles invGdve th|pn. ^ey ’oannot 
begin vrith a Salvation through oreed%*'*withont ending'in 
Popery; and of ail the forms of Pc^Mry, that which .-|nw- 
fiSKses Protestantism, is the 'most edSensive. '' ^ 

- It was a fresh proof to me of the authoritative character 
whidi Trinitsrianism by necessity assumes, when I' heard 
naturally and unconsciously the same kind of doctrinal oOm> 
paOtnesB ascribed to oursclve!^ as if a church could not exi^ 
without a fixed meed ; and quotations fimm aU sorts of rmnds 
Inrought forward, without a suspunon, hut thiqcwarieiiaU? re- 
ceived among us as reeognised standards of opinkaii''. 'Ibeoe 
wwe Arians and Humanitarians, Neoessarians^yn^ZiiiMr- 
tarians,' and one foreign writer,~''vri)o, as 'I^stn fa^orihed^ 
was no 'Christian -at aU—-and all these W!ere< iq>peal^< to 
as standrerdo of Unitnriaidsm. > Ndw'!^w 
in it tiiat our ' rd^ihn does ' not destidy^rmir 'm^ 
hty ; that in eoUrietehey with the gnsnt 
fbeiti^ our Lmider, we tolereletinitiy^ isrii^^ 
and encourage the virtues ,ef \&ee thought and Sp^ichi^; hut 
It is a ' Mttle ^unfortmmt^-^')^''''A^^^ ' 0 ^^' 

be answerable, .with tbeir for ail the sayings of afi the 



iikie ilown to 

«iC XTmteflaiiMm is aspro- 
wnM^ Piipsj flft yji Hr tiles loAt&sr sisd lipekter 'fuMu of it ss 

it is fopresoii^bed by CSatwiiUig? bat^noto®9ftts#*itt <m*o two 
mkiAt fMk ittd call i ooBjWnatloo, wbich 

lUtoor had tbl Uiittiriin Faith. It wl» owing to 

tins Po{Mtk ]M%ioiM,Q)«at hwire a d«!0tnnal 

eoiupafltooN> (flwt I htiwd, * sefttiment of Pries^y*s» whirfj I 
wdrely disown^ imj^tttiRg idola^ to l^ilpitanaas, aacjaibed 
to idL^UaitathttM. '' If fJdHarkms wtHm%ped Christ not be- 
lieving Mri to be God fAeg would be udoJatwi s but Tfiiu- 
tariasw worabipprog '®ne God to three pontons^ and still be- 
beving htokto bexme* are as eertaiidy not Polytheists. Agam I 
l yaarH jiie Improved Version stated to be the Unitarian Bilde: 
and that the Uratariana not finding Ibflir favourite doctrines to 
toe aetual Bilrie made a Bible for thMnselves. New let it-be 
known that this now Bible is simply an Ehighsb Vtfrsknwof 
the Now TestaBsent having for its basts or model a transUrion 
madh by an Arohbishop of toe United Church of JEht^^and 
and Irtouid^ a mreumstanee which we were not toW ; that it 
is founded upon the toanslation of Archbiato^ Newcome; 
ttod it is not uadi in Unitarian wcffship and posaessea no 
autoorby amongst tus eacoept sueh as it may derive frosa. its 
jaat‘merits> whicb are not generally rated by ws as very high s 
and lasriy that- no on® is answerable for it eateept its editors,* 
and net even toey any loagM! town they choose. And yet, 
one wotod suppose, that toe Cbuwdi erf Bngland divines 
migfe t be stoBoenriy conversant with varieties of offinion, 
even to n chnrdh nuffe atnctJy bwind than ours, and ou|^t 
not to foil into toe ester of takiiig any book whatevea^ or-Stty 
nmowtorfevur, as toe standards of a &ith. Wyto-all one dif- 

, • )’ . V. 

to (wy tlwt • vwk • f(«&4w<l •uUwriW.tWM** «B«*k 

$9% ii^nito it into tU Catotogne, or tWnk. It ok|*eto «f wflUSent imj^ortMace to 
M l4i Pottbdeto Ae Cfnltwlaii »i»d»i)r''nwo(^t &• " 

VeiUtti” Vi^naric w 4 Saiptund akt • 
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i'«m tiot aware t^jot^dtar Mtvieit 

fctoieties ot opinion on the great qtieatloDs 
CiMcaamy iSuua' those which s^arate 
Bntler of Drohemy Archdesoon'Paley, to.#ly 
^dEer and nobler school of £9terlock and BMvaa^ 
and T^otf from the modem Erangdical 
from the Oxford' approach to Popety> ahSlie thoeomenf'M tlw. 
direOtion which we have now endeavcnied to sh0ie1t' #e 


destined padt of 'Oreeds. ‘ ' ’ *■' 

I Bnt I shall be asked, has Christianity no essenlM^« and 
! may a man believe anything he likes, and yet be a C^rlidad'ii 
answer that the essential belief Of a Christian' is fhe^ belief 
' l^at Jesas Christ is the moral image of Ood j that to bO One 
indth him is to be one with his Falher add become fitted tor 
/that Heaven in harmonly with which his' tolhd was* made ; imd 
that any doctrinal ideas which a man can hold in oonsbtency 
I wMi this act of spiritnal allegiance, He may hold, and yet be 
a C^hristian. ^ 

And yet we do not hold that all doctrines are huliffc^^edty 
for we think that ’ some are nearer than others to tbo great 
realities of God j that some, more than o^era^ are ih hwnntmy 
with the miiid of Christ ; that some more thah Othela 
us solemn and in8|Hring views of the infinito 
conceptions of the misrion and offices Of Jeahsymideleva^ 
ting sympathies With his diaraOtor) Sablhiie and tme idiStfa 
Duty; peaceful yet awful convictions Of the retribtdioiii'-of 
God ; and thetofore.aire mme efieetdal to biffid^s up^ in tisf 
oneness with hiS Fathet and with himse^ #hkii'is the MAta 
limest aim of Christ. Other views may op6rato-pOW«lfrffiy<1lil 
thdse who hold thenf'$ but as long as they ^ ntit 
our best ideas of perfeetiony witit -oa^ - 
charaetCT of Jesus and of God,' they Otmnot Ocantor 
that salvation which we take to’%e jti^ 

assimdation to the infinhse 



WiUl^ ««P|NMPUN OOfraf|A!i»IM>3r- 

In^ ptehct Tnaifti^^ Fatbop^ I 19 is madi- 

fi M H ed mChrisii. 

i. wara |«KMs#di# «Ht^jl9»fi(»t|ire that ia np^tiaed tipou 
y0$, *4»QtiaM i i a^ ia g > y IwN! a^«naiU3F> ia 9S» 4lMa ia made 
of nradi aacptwmwa a^ ^aalvation by fi^b and «(ot by worka,* 
amdiSt. il^Bnlfa amUtsmn %n tiboae arbo preached another Goa- 
pa^ whitb hjB' declared was noe anotiber ffospelf that that 
itidkl'aDteootala ^ pjdd and was tbmefiore pa gpa* 

p4 at all. Now aalvation by ^futh* does not mean salvation 
by docttines, bobtby, TuvsaT vUi Jesus i^btiat as our spintual 
Maelwb 'God’s reprewatative to manj wd enemption from « 
*w(»ks' does net pmn e«eeiption fcom. moral excellmpce* but 
exemption from aB. the wotika and conditions of the Jewish 
I*a% &em wbkb, with sdl the bondage <4 its sacridoes» ser- 
vteea and exactions^ the Qoipe}, as offered by Christ \apui the 
glad tidings of ddiverance* It is on this aooaunt that $t. Paul 
denounces any man who preaches another goapeh that is who 
adds to it unspiritual eonditicma which would bring men again 
under the yebe of the l^awy and change the glad tidiiiga ^ 
Uberty into the burdens of a woeful superstition. " Behold* 

I Paul ssgr unto you* that if ye be circumcised* Christ shall 
;^mdt yoli. nothing.'” To go back to tire bondage of the law* 
is to mekethe Sfuritiul liberty of Christ’s hreemen of no avaU. 
Now the fMS^ititral knowledge that ia necessary for these ex- 
pbrnatioBS is of the scantiest measure; that Faith means 
iMbmllBnm^ Sfaritual aeei yt a n oe ^^^eonddence; that wor^s 
fimineidiy mean* nhen used hy Badh uot Christian holiness 
bat Jewish Cmesaoaies ; and that the Gospel means pot a 
acbeme of doettinee but the glad Message of delivemnoelfcp 
evory yoke of btmdsge; and yidi the lahe meoiunga timt ^]k 
under these weeds, are agam and egeiti tiwost l(>rsi^,ee 
Beripture etddenoe for doctrinm entirely |Iien to thtib iphnt. 
iUsewhme*! would the aiut^ema <^the iMd^eHEplndedAphstle 
jbh'iwiid^iodesceiidt upon aU other additiotmiutTeQ tm Jewish 
ones* to Christ’s gospel of spiritaid liberty.* 


• Note. 
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bfre oontxasted jU^ fw^^pmental priofi^M.llf 
81»d ^oitamn C^mstiaoity;, aitd, wil;ho«<; #|lMfdS 
pe^H^ tenets, I JieTe <di^nni, that the ^ 

TrinitMTianism is to disnnite the Church of Chnell 1^84 
to Popery as the only knourn proviaim for doptriiu} 
tointy ; and to preach ^ another gospeV^ to n» at laailli 
is no gospel at all, and has defaced the gmoe and ^ry nf liba 
' original message. 1 have now to proeeed to the mr^leidar 
views in which these principles respectively issue when ap* 
plied to the examination of the Scriptures, and to oont^t 
the practical tendencies of the disringwriaing doctrines nl 
UnitariBn and Trinitarian Christianity. The Unitarias^ think 
that Trinitarianism, with all its dependent ideas, is not a sys- 
tem which the Scriptures would of then* own accord natu- 
rally suggest to a firee mind, examiniug>(|hem without pre- 
judice or fear, in a spirit of contidingness in Qod a^intrutiti 
and that its peculiar set of notions are chiedy arrived at by 
inf^ences drawn from the Scriptures in the spirit of precon- 
ceived theories^ and under the intimidation of priest-taught 
fears. W e recognize nothing but the priestly spirit in all those 
systems whose cry is, unless you believe this and unless yon 
beheve that, you cannot be saved;” and acknowledging no sal- 
vation but that of a spirit morally one with God and with hw 
Christ, salvation from superstition, and salvation from sin, and 
salvation from uncopfiding fears ; and believing that riiltvutir 
is oneand from God, we confidently appeal, in confirmation 
our scriptural soundness, to tiiat great and independcsatt test of 
Truth which is famished by the moral tendencies of do^^rines* 
I shall aim to show that Unitariamsm has more poorer botiii 
with the undnatancl^ and the heart; that the I n trilecitwbuib 
Trinitarianism has no resource but to disparage, and the, RdSa- 
son at which I lately heard, doubtless not pfitimut goodrsaSona, 
such melancholy scofis, (for wbut can be more mtlat^rdtoly 
tium to bear a man scoffing id iReeson, end attempting to 
reason men into ja contempt for Beason ?}, that this Reason, 
our ray of the divine mind, we enlist on the side of our rdi- 



itnid «f 8iaf|iil^|«''»^&<^ ikAtwe vliich tVi. 

lilMii^Min ioii^ «Mt, tMoitt% wt^ooMteittpfete^ vitb tram- 
Vlki$ andT %« 0*6d f^and fiitt 

&»^pet»safiA jhjo&ten^ «m4 love, ^ C^ritOHUliie ejfiiit and the 
CSnMSlid Hfift totrlneh 'tVinJ^unaniatil ast^gne a seocmdtuey 
ptaet, audk’Aiipaitfafi^tolwHdhiteairetiiml^aaha^ 
p(lO0i 9 ti a lat^ oeoa^on, on a condonation of the 6eripttfre 
hMHv that evei^ man ektU be jk^ed according to his 'vror'ks^ — 
t}m holy living (sid kt forth an the very salvation 

the sons of Ood, the very atsy of t|iih!ltttsl>safety trodden by 
the FohseUnner and the Savtonr, c^n Christ the rig^teons. 

1 dCihre to be understood to affirm nothing about the 
actual fdmracters of those tibo ladd Views wldCh I think 
unfriendly to the soul. The tendencies of opinions may 
be Counteracted t but stffl wherever there is error, that il^ 
whetBv^ there is uay thing not conformed to the mind 
of <3<od, there there is, to the extent of its agency^ a prin- 
dples^evib'mr at least of tnisffi!reetion,at the fountain cdour 
life, thoUj^ there nuiy also be sweetening infiueiuses which 
are strong enough to neutralise its poww. Trihitariankm 
does hot produce aK ke natural fruits, though it produces 
some that are sufficient deplorablCi because it is kept in 
chCofrby -the better principles of our nature, with which it is 
not in sBisnsee. ^ It is vain to pretend ^t a man^s belief has 
m htedoeneo'ix^ hkhfe and upon Ids soul. The belief of 
a tsfan it %haf wkch anhUates his sen^ente, and peoples hfr 
ima^ation, ^ providas^j^jeets for his heart and if he 
bsani no hCq^CBis <d it upcM his character, it is onfy be- 
cause it lorhfr no real pat of his Spiritaal Cxist^iCe, it isr 
not vv^ken 'Upon the living tidiiets of the tnuuf.' 'Biffievk| 
tld^’ ^t our views of tVoth, when they become h pmfhof 
onr ifrsing thoughts^ woven into ihe spiritUel frame and'’^ 
dM^frmd of the muni, vfo exercise a conteffifrhg' in^ildnce 
omqjHdlsidiifhbie bemg^ it » #ar ardent to ffiscover 

* S«e Rev* F, Ottld^fr Lecttttei page 3(IL* 
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tsbe g6^1<>i:«Meli p«tt liMitlii' 



iKMMi&Ve Ivdiieve it p&mnes an 

ioid, by bnnging k into a bcdyasd 
Cted Mid* Christy that we vahui tnu^mkably^ ' and adluew to 
Plough idi temptation and scon^ the failit' that is 
ns it is ibe %ht, as it is the of Ood^ wad wd not 
abandon it, so long as it points Consmenoe to Ibe -tbin^ 
tiiat are b^ore; leads us up to God through t^ hitre mid 
imitation of his Christ ; speaks with-heaoenly s^femiy tdgnvid 
and taranquillizing trutl^ in moments of lawl : and true 'tb^ 
Our s|nritaal connexions with Hbanen^ sn^rs Our uns to 
hare no peace, and our virtues no fears. ’ ~ 

1 shall endeavour, briefly but dlsiincj|^, to bring oot the 
prominent points of difibrence between Unitarian and Trini* 
tarian Christianity, in their moral aspects. 

And, first, Unitarianism fdone puts forth the great view that 
the moral uid spuitoal character of the nnnd itself is its onm 
recompense, its own glory, its own heaven ; and that this 
harmony with God and with his Christ is not tW moms of 
salvation only, but salvation itself. Unitariimisin alone re- 
edives the spiritual view of Christ that the kingdom of Hea- 
ven is within us; and works not for outward wages; but to 
msko the inward soul a holy temple for the Spirit of Qod *; 
thd tbrot^ ifa purified afiecrions Jesus, our best type .of 
Heavm^ may shed his own peaces and that he a»d fafo .Witir 
ther maybe able to love us, and come unto us^pndmskethdr 
abode with Now you are aware (hat this qiiatifyipg.ef 
ourselves for Heaven through heavenly £mmes of mind, atso 
prominent a part of our faith, that it is 4kbMljl''<Q^vdt'tiid 
into a charge agahmt us. I heard the .Umforiaaia^dMn^ 
with a want of gospel humility for rogadfing h<^ adeodona 
dnd a Chriat^like life m jthe.substenim^idvfim^ 
and Lthov^ton the words of the ik|)Hbpt1e«^^liherla^^ 
of God is righteousness, and pesos, end joy in the Holy 





Of 


vi^imtad bf'Fiu 

€nttktt'tthab i^ of 

^’"i^^iioketier ''ittt^Btkmii^ 'iSik '-fjit^'-bf >iiie' beovet^ 

l)Ciii|d iiuiilk^iirk%<jfte his ie>tm t!#|iilitiiji^^ 

4«^ lfo ihetr 89iU^ peii^M^ in his o%ii pMon 


hf’«r:Msti’ of‘fii^''i|!(ye«ir'|oodi^^''d H^Ven. '''Now 
iSk6umatii6t)»^ i^ifrd Ife4s propMff nMtik 

trana^''((r nciiaidter. ; -'Christie 
hji^ an aetc ol sd&iaorifioev h^omes the pisttihiser of Heaven> 
(Lnd giTli» a t^ght of settlement m the htessed htnd to efrery 
od^ tidm coiMents ^ i^rd his death as atubMitnt^ fhir 
hiioWn pttnhihment, and his righteonsn^ as a subsdtiltioh 
for hhf own virtats. There' is no flaftenng nnetirhi 
could be laid to the sovd^ no drag to stuffy its that 
CotM more thotonghly tom it awWf the ttfthrihiid' pnf- 
p^hs of Jesns.t ' He lived that men might kntr# their vvm 
nitb^ and 'WOrk out its ^ory for themscdves. He lived that 
he ndght rescnO' that nature from loW' views Of its duties and 
ki'^o^rS; by showing humanity in the imi^ of Gh>d. ' He 
bere ltiB cross that men h^ht look to Cafrarf and behold 
vnmni heiheism ' of ^ n^si^test heart when it tnists in 
God; with^wtotraefenitya^^alhdth can patis through tiie 
-vitlsfllt#as< df st^euest trial, and take t^ cup from lira 
hand- 'fheugfa he ’presmits it'Trom out ^6 daikhiit’ 
ckrUd 0#^ his'lfroeMleheei -He^died, because Heath crossed hjs 
andlsht to tnim aside tvas part of hid hi^ty 
t#fhe''«|»trlt of' Tru^, ' « i^-iaiis "cause- was I bom, aHiiA'-^r 
^di^JitttMe'ttune r'inio'thii^ntWihat l'Bhtndd-hifHi«‘;<|l^^ 

that earth 1 

soul 

ii«i'''l|ght^nii^’ 'oenii' the- 

» Radk'xi^; iy.'-''--' -• ■> ' ' '• f - 
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TttB impoMhvhM^ 


Ite "h<^ frmft' pMCe of 
4<|imbli!i$’^'itid fet, Bias I' for tiie pei<m'ra»iMH«cniS''^ 

the cross, tod so fisr to aa i stito’^tlfe.sj^ 
sift3w oele^isl miffennr,as to apfMropifeite, to ti aA iritet^ 
stives, by an act of futh, its mitoal sltosKBel^''7a4liiifc',^ ssfl 
Iberasi^es the redeemedof Christ;' ' 

tlcal importance” in the Unitarian etoftroversy;.- if it vtous 
men against these notions of substitotion, riiese mi^piritori 
views of Heaven and Christ. ■ The wmst of ail 4rittStoi!iS<^B 
that whidh turns us away from mward helhiesa,. hosraid qua- 
lificarions for Heaven, and holds out to our tooj^Mady giW^ 
some foreign, some adventirions,' and axtthisie hept. ’‘^^t is 
right that we should mlyon - Qod, fgit his -strength' is our 
strength, and his mercy o«risn|^TUn 0 hope; 'kis rig^that 
we should love and look unto Jtsus, f^htsiadneneesSiesRhr 
spiritual wealth, and his path our brij^t and beaming way>— 
but where in Heaven or earth are we to rest att last, 'lwit% 
what Qod and Christ do for us, iu'the Ibntned charithtef^Of 

omr own souls? 

And now shall I be told, that this ri -'ririmklg'iieavto on 
the ground 'of our own merits ? AndhOw <riton hwve 

to repel that false accusation ? 'If by tiiis tliat%e 

deem our virtues to be deter^nff (li Heavtol liiu::i^unge Of 
insanity mi^t as well be laid agahist us;>ns that infia^ipfw- 
sumption } but ifitis meaM timt, to U holy is^ctiy<hlidioii 


holy li^ to « siipiteme tove for fibe 'Rights th»'Trae>*^4he. 
Good, md to the»e <dlo»e, Godi 'with a love that is infinitci^‘'lii8 
attttfehed something of -tite blessedness of 
then we do hold 'this as theritst aaid' ^g^tteet'bf Trathig'.tile 
yery substtoeU ' the the SuMimest iMha o 

'Ssyioarislife,shadewediryhwdes%,oidy to Wiititoerifieitod 


tod glorified by fa»‘ resuttiectiicm aad- ari pi e riji^ifc^'^Tii^^ 
ttotbing so de^ly sad as^tovrito^ 


fishers of men tasting out thrir nets, that they'may take into 
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tibfe 4>0tf tlMe A)ixN«sdfi(d^<|M«n4a^ and ot«W 

1iu&» aide tli»-4«getaBi iMld wea^tMitiea) to trlaioh, exoept 
fiirou^ poo^<Mt^«li4r>nwtO««^^ ^iti6MiiB& Chiiitinnity 
dlie not'odw 'SiMtaViBAkim vdll ^ 4ab1 bo justly 

^ Bp attietly'Biith atn. We ara f^funUng of ita tendeodes; 
uet of tkefonoB'ki BMuetiii^ nay -m will aay olten, assutoes 
i* higher attd pvitet order minds. It is tnae to the 
veakaeasos of vamp htd fidse to their ateengtb. It seems to 
ssehl* to eave them tia their loir cQndkion> not Jrom it. 
It wiU not aaeeit the aoulj aod tdl it there m no 
Baheiato.to (d/t ImilititoSf mid that to moye guilt from its 
puiiidnaeat woidd be to move Go*^ from his thnwet It 
tdces that guUty soul, and instead of de^ng nith it truly, 
deandng from un, and pouring in the spirit of the life of 
Christ, leans it against the Atoning Saorifioe, and the Righte^ 
ousness that oometh by imputatimi» an unhalkwed and un- 
natural aUiance, to make that gkoioua virtue an easy retreat 
for guilt, and theholy Jesus a * Mhiister of l^in.** **They have 
healed the hurt of my people tdightly, saying. Peace, peace, 
wJime there ia no peace.’' 1* 

Aitd if we vahto Unitarianism frsr vrhat vre frsel to be the 
efficaey of its views in regard to the offices of ChriHt» V® value 
it evmi more, for its views Qod, and for the connexkms it 
givea ns with his spirit. Piety is the nohtest distinction, the 
richeat hapi^es%< the purest fountain of the soul; and we 
kv% vri^odt puHMmre, the frith jchat nurtures it most 
sfrot^ly. We foel<'Ottr affections to *be drawn towards one 
God and Father yrith a-sfogleness and intensity, that wo be- 
Ifrye would be imposiihl^ if the heart was to be distributed 
aanong Hmte obfeet^ or ffistra^ed by a confrised cxmeepdOn 
ofatripmwnial G^dr Wo* hoaat an undivided ireffel^ 

.an jm#1iided Tfi»9l% Ifhew aHf the aouPs 4et«%n totttoss 
Ikbthei^ HfriqHritwaawi^ 

Ihn IKrilisr .that 'Hwa mnating otfr and 

*ew.»,J7* * flMa 
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tiiNtg^Hehas led ueihnnigbhifimyB ofed iw i | ili ^ ' ’ 

it mnes tbe «nne hwad tb«t guided^^omr ta^f i^lh^ ;.J§e 
lute met 0 ttr souls ^hen they were sibroad l^^ey 

SAd touched them with his breiithiQg Spirit} lie haspirr^ 
sued us mto our shtitades^ aud> in our morosiol«|uh'4nomeQts 
of penitence and sufferings He has made ua-to seeijg^tin, dttde- 
nesss mercy in trial, and to drink of the deepest founhains od 
Ills.} His compassion has m^cifnlly cooled the hnaring 
shame of our guiltiest confessions, and saved us thiongh fear 
and weakness by heavenly hope; His peace has descended 
upon ell our aspirations, and shielded their feebleness from 
blight and death;— and, throughout this varied oJ^serience^ 
there was but one voice speaking to the heart ; the presanse 
of one hand on the pulses of bde,; ouc ^d revealing hhas^ 
to the spirits of his iduldren. Whatea^ is deli^tful in tlie 
Universe, whatev«r,is pure in eartMy joy, whatever is tood^<* 
ing in Jesus^ whatever is profoundly peaceful in a h(dy ipirit, 
are to us the splendours of one God, the gifts of one Fath^} 
bonds upon the heart, uniting it to one spiritual and everliud* 
ing Friend. We do not profess that our Piety .has g^^ed 
with the intensity of these minglii^ fires, but we feel' that 
there is a power of motive drawing us , to the love of one 

God, which no other The<dogy may lay daim to. ■ ,) 

/ 

But the ^practical importance" of our views of God oonriata' 
notnoerelyin that Unity of being, through which. flllv:rite 
devotion of the soid is porured into one central afieotion; ..it 
affects also the unity of his Uharaoter, the moiul p^ecthnijS . 
of the source of Piety. We nsgedi that faith whidi 
the morri government , of God as a system of 
meet with noting in nature., to impeach 
our Heavenly Father. We j^belieye tlmt'tbA 
sends his son and his rain the 
willing to shed the dew ^ hleii|hiff upon 
his ohildren. We rejoice to<..oyerlo(^ithe vain aadfhf^ob^ 
cUstinctiotts of rime; to beUeve' timt rii the human 
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pi9ta]EM« «rf *ma» sjmt, mtsb m tiie iove tihe uAivensAl 
F«tlier} Ottd MbMfvwn w nt^re^^eebmoi ptgpioaa ; and 
that tli« bantUMMb and naft of hisudiildtseh may 

rmetntohaUnwad intenxmrae with the mfinite spirit. We 
protest with » fltaMmg atduawenfie i^^aiost the dreadful views 
which ave^hren of the QoiPe inal^ity to fatgive, of the dns- 
riee of the Father horrihly aadsded by the eah8rituti<m of the 
iunocent for the skis (Xf the guilty. We pvofess to hove no 
hope either in .thaie or in eternity, but in the andouded good- 
ness of Him who sitteth on Heaven^s dsrone sod reigneth 
over alt— and if these things may be, -arid yet Qod be good, 
it is a geodnesewe do not understand and cannot cahmhda 
upon, and the p^ara of our fhith are shaken in all the reliances 
offotunty. We do not Miter now iifto the scriptural evidence 
for or against these doctrinea—that will be done in oth«w 
parts dfdikooiirse; our peesent ooncwmiswiththe question, 
which of these views is the mostcaiculatad to nourish piety, 
to kindle vddiio us a wwrm, unselfish, and mteltigible love of 
God. We meet in the world the children of cme Parent, with 
the same souk, the same hopes, the same eapacities for joy ; 
with'»tha>saii|ia Gk>d to comleit their sonrawa and to guard 
their fa^ifiiness; breathing on them the same holy and in- 
spiring infiatoatat i leading them to the same Saviour, and 
bechOni|ig.tht«i to the same Heaven ^ and our love for God 
and our frikrinhip with man ^us mingle inthnately in the 
same ktlrt afid'^shed thriHigh it (ha ^em and blissful light 
o^^a radi«at» and unefonded Piety. The spiritual in- 
fimwecii d Ujohmhmiiaa tbiw Inad^o a supreme love and 
venoraiaau for<4ilcidhyeahlhitu^ Holiness, the Fot:|^ving- 
nei%«ndi^1hn|dl«nik^ l^i>piiriaa%r ef the JDiviBe CSmrac- 
tsii^ wUhmil<w*ittdn upon thirir hs^^esawnd theia pmr^. 
.^l^hsJjieve %t there is^wi tb|B«iqEdrit,qf those via^a 
paph»K?.power to ei^cite an int«rdit«an fhq,«nm# #£ 
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purposes of one Fatiher ; children of . the same God, and 
edncating fur the same destinies. Wherever ure 08Bt.,oiiP, iQyes 
they fall upon God’s everlasting ones. In the humldcrt we 
see the future immortal ; and in the proudest we can !we no 
more. We believe that God made every living soul that it 
might become pure, virtuous and blessed j we behave that 
his eye of watchful care is never removed from it } we be- 
lieve that He never abandons it, that He accompanies it in 
all its wanderings, and that He will ultimately lead it by .lus 
own awfal yet merciful discipline, in this world or in the 
next, in safety to Himself — and we dare not to. scorn the 
spirit which God is tending and which He purposes ulti- 
mately to save. 

And with this belief at our heart^^. wa^wonder that there is 
not more heroism in the cause of the human soul j we won- 
der that the noblest of all philanthropy, that which seeks the 
realization of Christian states of character, is so rare among 
men ; that there is so little of a strong and yearning love 
drawing us towards sinning and suffering man ; , that souls are 
permitted to slumber and die without an awakening mice ; 
that our hearts are not stirred witliin us when we look to the 
awful and neglected wastes of human ignorance and sin, and 
reflect that through each guilty bosom, and each polluted 
home there might breathe the purity and tlie peace of Christ. 
We despair of none. We believe that the guiltiest may be 
turned from their iniquities and saved. We bdieve that Gdd 
works by human means and expects our aid. We believe 
that the fire of heaven is still smouldering, and that a spark 
m^ht light it into undying flame; and we are sure. that the 
end of this faith is love unwearied, which ought to.aaisumie 
more earnest forms of interest for our nature, and to .vent 
itself in purer efforts for it^ highest good., ..Others may de-' 
fend themselves by casting the wh$de horde? Ppd; 

may point in despair to the hop^ss cxmdition of m|Ui*s heart; 
wait for fire frpm heaven to come down and stir the sinner’s 





|l>|l^1l^^b|[fl%jj||f ^ofaeiH nitotal solffer^ nwy 

' liin'liifr^upoi#'^' n Wt ' one 

''^i^i'^'to' j^ ^‘Ji^Bii|,V^'''jpoa^ sjn^’'^' ^^<^'''11118 

■■^aiitcSeid to*i6U 

tdir'Ms Milii&n''ii«''f 

13to, i(tf'"10li^ii»tiiiim u ccinitFa8te^''V^'1^tm- 
titi»0m i^bl-'tliil^bt it ieadi tbpin^te 
& deif|^ Kpirit^ l^riiit^iDin^ ; to ulbii^ and ini^^ 
in onf nstOre; to ddl ont iiie ^ the spirit of 

huai^ty fscnd to supply t» irith lolty'litottve ibr, emulating 
' ^'seU'i^aidllii^'dr'Jestb. ' " [' ^ 

, fhrther, that Ih our view* of God, of Clirist, 

and oif^human nature, we have a peculiar encourageiiient for 
thO yierstmal virtues, a peculiar demand for individual holi- 
^tessif^ 'We havb already alluded to the force and distiiibthess 
with whkdk we ieadi that the greatest work oil Christ is in 
^*rihg hiirnfd power, strength of purpose to the soul ; and 
no salvation except where the p^ty, the free- 
dbh^ kve' of" Ifeaven are girowang in' the heaven- 

botij|d‘lto«rt j hut we also tect^pnise peinihar chmns upon us 
in. the Oonviction khtoh we hioM so sacred l^t’ our righteous 
Father , has'created a 'nature capable of kiioirihg and 

of doing His Will. ' Others tni^ cast the odii^ Of humah 
idhi upbtt 'lrttinmi'inahi^ and'thus ^thsst throw tiown their 

htndeha^ 'tiie'dboir ol'their God ; but'as for tut, Otm ohfy 
liOw our htols in' sorrow hlfidf itait tiif if»ii|iveness oF 
'We hehe^ t]iit''‘0'6d has os hy no necessity with sm ; 

wi!f’>di|hy^h0|ileii^ incapad^'bl'uiah to do',th^'i^ <4 
‘Godf ti^'li^^ehciti^s 'trithin 'us lit' 

’'Whiled' out overoome^^' '^^r'est^ 




Im^'ahd 
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within, why are we not found farther upon the path of Chiist, 
and brightening unto the perfect man ? 

For, alas ! there is not only enei^ and holy in tibia 

lofty conviction, there are also tiie elements of a teRe and 
deep humility. If the glory of our souls is marred it b our 
' own work. If the spirit of God is quenched within us, we 
have ourselves extinguished it. If we have gained but little 
advancement upon Heaven’s way, we have wasted and mis- 
directed immortal powers. Elevation of purpose, and true 
humility of mind, the humility that looks upwards to Christ 
and God, and bows in shame, are thus brought together in 
the Unitarian’s faith, as they are by no other form of Chris- 
tianity. I know it is said, with a strange blindness, that 
this doctrine of the incapacity of m.iu tb know and do the 
will of God is rejected by Unitarianism because it rebukes our 
pride ; but no — ^it suffers man to be a sinner without hurting 
his pride ; it transfers the disgrace from the individual to the 
race ; and that, on the other hand, is the humbling picture 
which represents our sins not of our inheritance but of our 
choice, the voluntary agent of evil degrading a spirit mf^ein 
the image of God, pouring the burning waters of corruption 
into a frail though noble nature, until the crystal vessel b 
stained and shattered. Preach unto me smooth things, and 
prophecy deceits,” is the demand of the less spiritual parts 
of man, and Trinitarianism is certainly the Preacher whose 
views of sin fall softly on enervated soub. 

We cannot conclude without alluding, however generaUy, 
to the practical importance of our views of the future life. 
We believe that the fitness of the soul for Heaven, its one- 
ness with Gk>d and Christ, will form the measure of- ife joy ; 
and that the thousand varieties of goodness wi31 each, be .con- 
signed to its appropriate place in the alkiments of happiness. 
We bdiieve that the gVw ^ Heaven ^riU brigl^en .jEog eimsr 
OS the character is perfected tmder the influences Heaven, 
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imd that to this growii^ excellence there is no limit or end. ' 
We beUeve that even in the future there is discipline for the 
soul 5 that eten for the guiltiest there may be processes of re- 
demption ; and that the stained spirit may be cleansed as by 
fire. We believe that this view of a strict and graduated 
retribution exerts a more qmckening^ personal^ realizing 
power than that of Btemal torments which no h^art believes, 
which no man trembles to conceive; where the iniquity 
which is to be visited with such an awful punishment be- 
comes a shifting line which every sinner moves beyond him- 
self ; until Heaven itself is profaned, and all its sacredness 
violated and encroached upon by those who feel that it 
would be infinite injustice to plunge them into an Eternity so 
unutterably dreadful, but who have been taught to believe 
that to escape this Hell is to be sure of Heaven. 

Now our present objection to this doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment is the practical one that it has no moral power. It 
does not come close enough to truth and justice to take a hold 
upon the conscience, and so instead of binding and constrain- 
ing, it is inoperative and lax. The fact is, it is not practically 
believed. It is too monstrous to be realized. Where, we ask, 
are the fruits of this appalling doctrine, which is everywhere 
preached ? One would suppose that its dreadfulness would keep 
the tempted spirit in constant alarm. I know that it occasions 
misery to the timid, to the sensitive, to the feeble of nerve, 
that is just to tliose who require the purer and gentler in- 
fluences of religion to give them trust in God ; but what sin- 
ner has it alarmed? what guilty heart has it made curdle with 
terror? what seared conscience has been scared from evil by 
ihe shriek of woe coming up from the depths of the everlaa^ 
ing torture 7 No ; these are not the influences that convert 
silt. They are not believed or realized, and yet they displace 
from th^ thoughts those definite views of the future which 
would hav^^power to move and save the souL The righteous 
allotments with which God will award the joys and sorrows of 

c 2 
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the future ; the character of ihe indivi4u|4 roiDd.whoQ .it.fir^ 
Rppeam for jiidgtneiit ; the value oi every naana^t ^f ptef rat 
time in astdgning us onr first station in immortal } tho 
rigfhteousneas in wltioh evray variety of oha«E<!^ 
its graduated place on the scale of recompense .; 0m appalling 
thought of every separate spirit standing before God as 
the last effort of convulsed nature dismissed it from tlm l^y ; 
•^he trifler in bis levity, the drunlutrd with his idiot locdc, the 
murderer with the blood-stains on his soul — and the sainted 
spirit passing on the breath of prayer from 0ie outer to ,0ie 
inner Court of God’s presence ; — ^these, the solemn distinc- 
0ons of that awful world, are all lost, because of that common 
Hell into whose abyss unawed Conscience hurls her fears, 
and then forgets the infinite gradations .^of pimishment that 
still remain to pour dread recompense on evil at the award of 
a retributive God. 

Tliere are some objections urged against these views of the 
practical importance of Unitananism to wliich 1 must now 
give brief and emphatic answer. 

1. It is said that UnitarianLsm generates no love to Christ : 
and the reason assigned is, that as we reject the primal curse 
of original sin, we have not so much to he forjpven, and con- 
sequently not equal obligation to love } for to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth Uttle.'*Now in our view forgiveness 
is of God, in whom Trinitarians find no forgiveness, and 
Christ is the image of our Fatlier in Heaven, and we love Aif» 
who leads us into that pure and blissful presence, and in 
whose face we have the light of the knowledge of tiie glory of 
God, full of grace and truth. We love Jesus Joi; what he is 
to our souls, and not for the theolo^^ fi^m)} that ^e.^k 
off a disqualifioation whiidluOur , love all 

holy and good beings fisr 0ie^supe r8es<nP>a>^,^,0my sti^ 
in our own nature the spring gppdpeim love, 

and lift us Into fellowship with themsdlves ; and titeremre we 
love God supremely, and next to God, Aii» who through self- 
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devotion and perfect filial trust preserved the moral lineaments 
oi Heaven, of anfind harmonised witii providence, against the 
weaknesses and through the tmnptations of this humanity, 
whose tremhlinga we know so well, and whose ^ings away 
in ourselves firmn the hi^er impulses of God, have taught us 
the love of veneration for him who made it bear the likeness 
of Heavon, and, through its trials and its tiirinkings, realized 
perfection. The moral estimaite tliat would proportimi our 
love to Christ, not to his own fitness to inspire love, to the 
heavenly benevolence that breathed through his own life uid 
death, but to the selfish measure of the outward benefits XO" 
cdved, can be equalled in the confusion and impurity of its 
moral ideas only by another moral judgment pronounced 
upon the same occasion — ^that the guilt of the Jews, when 
they crucified Jesus, must be estimated and measured in pro- 
portion as Jesus was man or God. This certainly is quite con- 
sistent with the Trinitarian scheme, that guih can be con- 
tracted unknowingly ; but who will set right this utter igno- 
rance of the primitive ideas of morality ? What spectres of 
the thirteenth century rise before us when we listen to these 
conceptions — of God dying under the hands of his creatures ; 
and of their guilt, by some process, (not moral, but metaphy- 
sical,) becoming infinite because the sufferer was infinite, 
though they knew it not^ and believed themselves to be cru- 
cifying the man Jesus ! ft is only further proof that the 
Atonmnent and its allied ideas tends to confuse in the minds 
that receive it the fundamental .perceptions of Right and 
Wrong.* 

2. It is said that Uniterianism leads to infidelity : and the 
proof assigned is that those whom Trmitarianism makes scep- 
tics, find with us ideas of Christ and Christianity with which 
they' Imve sympathies. TlTe intercept the minds whom tiiey 
have driven from Belief; we present otir serme and perfect 
image of Duty and of God to minds wearied and perplexed 

• Not*. 
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with views of Religion which are felt to be tpo coarse for 
their own nature and therefore infinitely unworthy of the 
spirit of God ; but because they leave the Chun^ :that 
Christian Jerusalem, and come to sit at the feet of Jeiw*in< 
our humble Bethany, where at least he is loved purely and fop- 
himself ; — then this is Infidelity, and we who stay the wann 
derer, and retain him within the fold, are called producers of 
unbelief. The spirit of Jesus said, '‘he that is not against 
us is for us.” The spirit of Trinitarianism says, " he that 
is not for us is against us.” It was said that the spirit of in- 
fidelity is the spirit of this age. I only ask, if this is so, could 
there be a more practical condemnation of that systeip, and of 
that Church, which sw’ays all the religious influences of the 
country j and whose representations of Christ and of Chris- 
tianity, the universally prevailing ones. iia,ve produced the re- 
ligious character of these times ? If there is Infidelity in the 
land, it is mainly the recoil from Orthodoxy.* 

3. It is said that Unitarianism encourages the pride of hu- 
man Reason. Now I shall answer this very briefly, because 
any lengthened exposure would necessarily take the form of 
sarcasm. Whose Reason is it that we oppose when we reject 
Trinitarianism ? Trinitarians say that it is the Reason of God. 
But how do they know this ? Because they are sure that 
they know the Mind of God as it is revealed in the Scripturea; 
and they are sure that we are i^ error. Infallibility again ! 
So that to oppose their interpretation of the Scriptures, is to 
set up our own Reason against the Reason of God. Now I 
ask, in all simplicity. Can they w'ho say these things have 
taken the trouble to clear their own ideas } If there is . any 
pride of Reason, on which side does it lie ? They first identify 
their own sense of the Scriptures with God’s sense, and then, 
they charge other men with the pride of Reason, for not bow- 
ing down their minds to God, having firot taken it for granted 
that their Reason and God’s Reason are one and the saoie^ 
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L(M3c again to the tmci»tain doctrines which they deduce 
Iroitt the Scriptures hy processes of inf^nce, sometimes ^ 
technical and sonietimM mystical^ and say, does the world 
afibi^' a IhoriB marked exempHficarion of the pride of human 
Reason j than the absolute cohddence with which these doubt- 
ful conchisions are received, and not only that, but pressed 
u^n men, as the exact meaning of God, at the peril of their 
eternal Salvation ? What do these divines rest upon when 
they deduce from the Scriptures their essentials of Christianity? 
Their own reasonings. And yet they anil tell you, that to 
differ from them, is to oppose your own Reason to the mind 
of God. 1 ask, hereafter in this controversy. Should not this 
matter of the pride of hitman reason be a weapon of attack in 
our hands, an accusation against Trinitarians, instead of a 
charge which Unitarians are to answer ? We have too long, 
in this and many other matters, stood upon the defensive.’*' 
And now, in conclusion, let me say once more, that though 
we think Trinitarian views of man^s connexions vrith God in- 
jurious to Christian perfection, inasmuch as they throw the 
minds which receive them out of harmony with the realities 
of God^ and must therefore undergo future correction and re- 
adjustment, still our strongest objection to the Trinitarian 
scheme is the fundamental one that it is based upon princi- 
ples of exclusiveness, upon t|j^e indispensable conditions of a 
narrow and teclmical creed, and that thus it is the parent 
and fomenter of all those dissensions and practical evils in 
religion which these times witness and deplore. How many 
has orthodoxy persecuted into a hatred for the very name of 
religion ? In how many minds has it darkened, or mixed up 
with the most incongruous associations, the beautiful image 
of Christ, destroying its healing and persuasive power ? O ! 
why should it be, except for this Trinitarian scheme of an 
Exchxsive Salvation, that ReUgion should be' directihg her 
whole energies to the support of creeds, inslead of going 


• Note. 
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about doing good, and with her heavenly -sphrit cuteiing into 
conflict with the moral evils that afflict somety, and d<igrade 
itian> end rebel against God ? Why is it, tbst instead of tiii^ 
we have a distinct class of sufierings, that gO under iSte neiae 
of religious evils ? Why is it that we are here holding con* 
troversy with our fellow Christians, instead of uniting our 
spirit and our strength to work the works of Christ? We 
wi^ not this controversy for the purpose of aiding a sect; 
bub we wage it, to do what we can to expose and put down 
universally the sectarian spirit. The great evils of sodety, 
the crying wrongs of Man, are mainly owing to this di- 
version of Religion from spiritual and practical objects to 
the strife of tongues and Salvation by creeds. What is tiie 
Religion of this country doing ? i ‘ontending for creeds. 
What ought it to be doing ? Spreading the spirit of the life 
of Christ through the hearts of men and the institutions of 
society. How long are these things to be ? How long are 
the spiritual influences of tliis country to be all consumed 
in striving with heresies instead of striving with sins ; leaving 
untouched the bad heart of society, whilst wrangling for a 
metaphysical faith ? Look to the religious apparatus of this 
country. Look to the number of pulpits that should ’send 
forth the spiritual influences of righteousness and peace; 
and the number of men that should move through society 
apostles of the beneficence of Christ. 

Suppose all this strength directed to priictical and spiritual 
objects, and could tlie things that are, remain as they are, if 
the religious forces of the country instead of being exclusive, 
doctrinal, controversial, were full of the love of Jesus, and 
sought simply to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon 
Earth ? Could Relij^on excite the angry ptissions that she 
does, if her aims were spiritual and hot doctrinal ? COtdd Re- 
hgion be divorced as she is flroth' practical life, and confined 
to a class kept under powerful stimulants, and call^ the 
‘^religious public,” if her aims were spiritual and not doctri- 
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nal } Ckmld RdigioA ]«»v« t;he people neglected end wi&dnt 
edacadon^praelieiil Heetttens, whde tdie is eett&og her creeds, 
if her aiiQS -were sfsritoel add not doctrinal? Could Rdig^on 
have left nnparified the. streams and.aoaroes of public mo- 
rality, i£ h«r anas were cq;>iiitaal and not doctrinal ? Could 
she have sudisred War stili to di^mce the world, and notlong 
since have extinguished theEuthborn passion by the Heavenly 
spirit and the moral instrument, the direction of her ener- 
gies had been spiritual and not controversial? Could she 
have shown ao little interest in the great mass of the people ? 
Could she have abandoned them to ignorance and grinding 
oppressions and not raised her omnipotent vmce on their be- 
half ? Could she have so separated herself from the real bu- 
siness of life and left the moralities of intercourse unsanctified 
whilst she remained unaympathizing and cloistered ? Every 
firiend to practical reli^on has an interest in destroying this 
exclusive Theology, which turns away from the works of love 
to the war of creeds. 

If. then we preach Unitarianism, it is that we may win 
men^s hearts to the one Spirit who pervades all things, and 
harmonizes all things, and sends all blessings, and sanctifies 
all thoughts, all duties, and all times. If we preach the man 
Christ Jesus, the word made flesh, it is tliat we too may 
sanctify our nature, and make it a temple for the living Qod, 
and grow up into him in all things who is our head even 
Christ. If we preach Salvation, not by -creeds, but by the 
•spirit of Christ in us, the hope of glory, it is that our fitness 
for Heaven may commence on Earth ; that we may live now 
as those who when they have slept tlie brief sleep of death 
shall awake in the presence of Christ and God, and find them- 
selves in that Heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness. And if 
we preach not indiscriminate happiness and indiscriminate 
tortures in futurity, but the just retributions of God, it is 
-tttat.we may redeem the rime, remembering that toch moment 
lost throws us back on the heavenly way, ih^t there is an in- 
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finite perfection before us, providing work for our infinite ca- 
pacities through an immortal life ; that God is faithful and in- 
flexible in his retributions ; that no virtue shall be without 
its reward, no sin without its woe ; that we shall be judged 
according to our works, and reap what we have sown. 

To sum up, the two great principles of Unitahanisiu are 
these : — 

I, Spiritual allegiance to Christ as the image of Go<L 
Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 

man in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.^^ 

II. Spiritual Liberty from ought besides; Creeds, Tradi- 
tions, Rituals, or Priests. False brethren, unawares brought 
in, who came in privily to spy out on * liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring tts into bondage : to 
whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you.^' 
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Note 1, page 14. 

The free and unprejudiced mind d^rclls with delight on the 
image of the universal church or convocation of Christ, as it would 
naturally have grown ‘ into the fulness of the body’ of its 
glorious founder ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And what (let me earnestly and solemnly ask) has hitherto turned this 
view into a mocking dream, — a dream that deludes by images which are 
the very reverse of the sad realities which surround us ? Outhodoxt ; 
—the notion that the eternal happiness or misery of individuals is inti- 
mately connected with the acceptance or rejection of a most obscure 
system of metaphysics; a system perplexing in the extreme to those who 
are best acquainted with its former technical, now obsolete language, 
and perfectly unintelligible to the rest of the Christian world ; a sys- 
tem which, to say the least, seems to contradict the simplest and most 
primitive notions of the human mind concerning the unity, the just- 
ice, and the goodness of the Supreme Being ; a system which, if it 
be contained in the Scriptures, has been laid under so thick and im- 
penetrable a veil, that thousands who have sought to discover it, 
with the most eager desire of finding it, whose happiness in this 
world would have been greatly increased 4iy that discovery, and who, 
at all events, would have escaped much misery liad they been able 
to attest it,^ even on the grounds of probability sufficient to acquit 
themselves before their own conscience, have been compelled, by 
truth, to confess their want of success. Yet Orthodoxy declares 
this very system identical with Christianity— with that Gospel which 
was * preached to tiie poor/ and * revealed unto babes t* such a sys- 
tem, we are UAd, is that faith which, * every om keep whole and 
tmdefikd, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly." ""-^Heresy and 
Orthodoxy by Rev. J. Blanco White. 
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Note 2, page 18. 

What do divines understand by Christian Truth ? tlie imswer 
at first* appem obvious. * Christian truth (it wiO be said) is what 
Christ and his apostles knew and taught concerning Salvation under 
the Gospel.* Thus fur we find no difficulty ; but (let me ask, again) 
where does this exist as an object external to ouv minds ? The an- 
swer appears no less obvious than the former : ' In the Bible.’ Still 
1 must ask. Is the Matxbial Bible the Christian truth about which 
^ Christians dispute ? No : it will be readily said not the Material 
Bible, but the Sense of the Bible. Now (I beg to know) is the 
Sense of the Bible an object external to our minds ? Does any 
Sense of the Bible, accessible to man, exist anywhere but in the 
mind of each man who receives it from the words be reads? Ihe 
Divine mind certainly knows in what sense those words were used ; 
but as we cannot compare our mental in ^ressions with that model 
and original of all truth, it is clear that by the Sense of the Bible 
we must mean our own sense of its meaning. When therefore any 
man declares his intention to defend Christian truth, he only expresses 
his determination to defend his own notions, as produced by the words 
of the Bible. No other Christian truth exists for us in our present 
state /’ — Heresy and Orthodoxy, 


Note 3, page 22. 

** If different men in carefully and conscientiously examining the 
Scriptures, should arrive at different conclusions* even on points of 
the last importance, we trust that God, who alone knows what every 
man is capable of, will be merriful to him that is in error. We trust 
that He will pardon the Unitarian* if he be in error, because he baa 
fallen into it from tlie dread of becoming an idolater— -of giving that 
glory to another which he conceives to be due to God alone. If the 
worshipper of Jesus Christ be in error, we trust that God will pardon 
his mistake* because be has fallen into it from the dread of disobeying 
what he conceives to be revealed eonceruing the nature of the Son* 
or commanded concerning the honour to be giv^ him. Both are 
actuated by the same principle — ^the fear of God ; and though that 
principle impels them into different roads* it is our hope and belief* 
that if they add to their faith they will meet in Heaven/^^ 

TiUotson. 
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We should learn to be cautious, lest we charge Ood foolUhlg, by 
ascribing thatto him, or the Nature he has given us, which is owing 
wholly to our own abuse of it. Men may speak of the degeneracy 
and corruption of the worid, according to the eacperience they have 
hod of it ; but hamOn nature, eonsidered as the divine workmanship, 
should, methinks, be treated ai^ iacred : for in the image ef Qai made 
he mm** — Mahop Ibtdlet. 


Not* 4, page 23. 

But, if OnTBQiooxr cannot be the principle of union among 
ChrUiiemfiM upon what are men to agree in order to bdong to the 
Convocation, or people of Christ ? I believe that the Apostle Paul 
has smd enough to answer this question. When by using the word 
anathema, he rejects from his spiritaal society even an angel from 
Heaven, were it possible that such a being should ** preach another 
gospel," he lays down the only principle, without which there can be 
no communion among Christians. Unhappily the word Gobpbl, like 
the word Faith, is constantly understood, as expressing a certain 
number of dogmatical articles. Owing to this perversion of the 
original meaning, these very passages of Paul are conceived to sup* 
port the long-established notion that Orthodoxy is the only condition 
of Christian communion ; and want of it, a sufficient cause for 
amihema. I have, however, already proved, that Orthodoxy, without 
a supreme judge of religious opinions, is a phantom ; and since it 
is demonstrable that no such judge has been appointed, it clearly 
follows that the Apostle Paul, by the name of Goepel, could not mean 
a string of dogmatic assertions. It is necessary, therefore, to ascend 
to the original signification of the word Gospel, if we are not to 
misunderstand the reason of the anathema pronounced by Paid. Let 
such as wish to rise above the clouds of theological pr^udicc, re- 
member that the whole mystery of godliness is described by the ex- 
pression * glad tiding.* Sad, not glad tidings, indeed, would have 
been the Apostles* preaching, if they had announced a sdivation 
depending on Orthoioag, for (as 1 have Said before} it would have 
been a sidvation depending on chance. But salvation promised on 
condition of a change of mind from the love Cf sin to the love of 
God, (which is repentance) ; on a surrender of individual will to 
the win of God, according to the view of that ffivine^will which is 
obtained by trust in Christ's example and teiurhing, whieh is Jkith; 
a pardon of sins independent of harassing religious practices, 
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sacrifices, and ascetic privations — these were ' glad tidings of great 
joy/ indeed, to all who, caring for their souls, felt bewildered be- 
tween atheism and superstition /* — Heresy and Orthodoxy, 


Note 6 , page 27. 

Men want an object of worship like themselves, and the great 
secret of idolatry lies in this propensity. A God, clothed in our 
form, and feeling our wants and sorrows, speaks to our weak nature 
more strongly than a Father in Heaven, a pure spirit, invisiUe 
and unapproachable, save by the reflecting and purified mind. We 
think too, that the peculiar offices ascribed to Jesus by the popular 
theology, make him the moat attractive person in the Godhead. 
The Father is the depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the 
rights, the avenger of the laws of the Divinity, On the other hand, 
the Son, the brightness of the divine < cy, stands between the 
incensed Deity and guilty humanity, e^oi^cs his meek head to the 
storms, and his compassionate breast to the sword of the divine 
justice, bears our whole load of punishment, and purchases with his 
blood every blessing which descends from Heaven, Need we state 
the eflect of these representations, especially on common minds, for 
whom Christianity was chiefly designed, and whom it seeks to bring to 
the Father as the loveliest being ? We do believe, that the worship 
of a bleeding, suffering God, tends strongly to absorb the mind, and 
to draw it from other objects, just as the human tenderness of the 
Virgin Mary has given her so conspicuous a place in the devotions 
of the Church of Rome. We believe too, that this worship though 
attractive, is not most fitted to spiritualize the mind, that it awakens 
human transports, rather than that deep veneration of the moral per- 
fections of God, which is the essence of piety- 

We are told, also, that Christ is a more interesting object, that 
his love and mercy are more felt, when he is viewed as the Supreme 
God, who left his glory to take humanity and to suffer for men. That 
Trinitarians are strongly moved by this representation, we do not 
me^n to deny ; but we think their emotions altogether foimded on a 
misapprehension of their own doctrines. They talk of the second 
person of the Trinity’s leaving his glory and his Father*s bosom to 
visit and save the world. But this second person being the nn- 
changeahle and infinite God, was evidently incapable of parting with 
the least degree of his perfection and felicity. At thfe moment of 
bis taking flesh, he was as intimately present with his Father as 
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before, and equally wkhbia Fallier filled heaven, and earth, and im* 
meneity. This Trinitarians acknowledge ; and still they profess to 
be toadied andoverwhdmed by the amazing humiliation of this im« 
mutable being ! But not only does their doctrine, when fully ex- 
plained, reduce Christ’s humiliation to a fiction, it almost whoUy 
destroys the impressions with which his cross ought to be viewed. 
According to their doctrine, Christ was. comparatively, no sufierer 
at all. It is true his human mind suiFered ; but this, they tell us, 
was an infinitely small part of Jesus, bearing no more proportion to 
his whole nature, than a single hair erf our heads to the whole body, 
or than a drop to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, that which 
was most properly himself, was infinitely happy, at the very moment 
of the sufibring of his humanity ; whilst hanging on the cross, he 
was the happiest being in the universe, as happy as the infinite 
Father ; so that his pains, compared with his felicity, were nothing. 
This Trinitarians do, and must acknowledge. It follows necessarily 
from the immutableness of the divine nature, which they ascribe to 
Christ ; so that their system justly viewed, robs his death of interest, 
weakens Our sympathy with his sufferings, and is, of all others, most 
uirfavourable to a love of Christ, founded on a sense of bis sacrifices 
for mankind. We esteem our own views to be vastly more affecting. 
It is our belief, that Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that 
the whole Saviour and not a part of him suffered, that his crucifixion 
was a scene of deep and unmixed agony. As we stand round his 
cross, our minds are not distracted, nor our sensibility weakened by 
contemplating him as composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
minds, and as having a balance of infinite felicity. We recognise in 
the dying Jesus but one mind. This, we think, renders his sufferings, 
and his patience, and love, in bearing them, incomparably more im- 
pressive and affecting, than the system we oppose." — Channing, 

V 

. Not® 6, Page 29. 

We believe too, that this system is unfavourable to the charao* 
ter. It naturally leads men to think, that Christ came to change 
God’e mind, rather than their own ; that the highest object of hia 
mission, was to avert punishment rather than to oommunicate holi*- 
nesa; |^d that a large part of religion consists in disparaging good 
works and human virtue, for the purpose of magnifying tlm \®lue of 
Christ’s vicarious sufferings^ In this way, a sense of the infinite im- 
pcntance and indispensid^le necessity of personal . improvement is 
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Weened, and high Bounding pitoBes of Chmt’t eroM seem often 
to be Bobstituted for obedietice to hie precepts. For onrsehee* we 
have not bo learned Jesus. Whiht we gratefully acknowledge, that 
he came to reflcue us from punishioient, we beUeve, that he was sent 
on a still nobler errand, namely, to deliver us fircun sm itsdf, and to 
form us to a sublime and heavenly virtue. We regard him as a Sa- 
viour, chiefly as he is the light, physician, and guide of &it dark, dis- 
eased, and wandering mind. No influence in the univetse seems to 
us so glorious as that over the character; and no redemption so 
worthy of thankfulness as the restoraticm of the soul to purity. With- 
out this» pardon, if it were possible, Would be of little value. Why 
phick the siimer from hell, if a hell be left to bum in his own breast ? 
Why raise him to heaven, if be remain a stranger to its sanctity and 
love ? With these impressions, we are accustomed to value the gospel 
chiefly, as it abounds in eflectual aids, motives, excitements to a ge- 
nerous and divine virtue. In this virtue in a common centre, we 
see all its doctrines^ precepts, promises meetl and we believe, that 
frith in this religion is of no worth, and contributes nothing to sidva- 
tion, any further than as it uses these doctrines, precepts, promises, 
and the whole life, character, sufferings and triumphs of Jesus, as the 
means of purifying the mind, of changing it into the likeness of hie 
celestial excellence." — Ckannxng, 


Note 7, page 37. 

** I can direct you to nothing in Christ more important than his 
tried, and victorious, and perfect goodness. Others may love Christ 
for his mysterious attributes ; I love him for the rectitude of his soul 
and life. I love him for that benevolence which went through Judea, 
instructing the ignorant, healing the sick, giving sight to the blind. 
I love him for that universal charity, which comprehended the de- 
spised publican, the hated Samaritan, the benighted heathen, and 
sought to bring a world to God and to happiness. I love him for 
that gentle, mild, forbearing spirit, which no insult, outrage, injury 
could overpower ; and which desired as earnestly the repentance and 
happiness of its foes as the happiness of its friends. I love him for 
the spirit of magnanimity, constancy, and fearleBa rectitude with 
which, amid peril and oppositioo, he devoted himself to the work 
which God gave him to do. Idove him for the wise and enlightened 
zeal with which he espoused the true, the quritual interests of man- 
kind, and through which he lived and died to redeem them from 
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every to frame them after hie own Ood<tlike virtue. 1 love Him. 
1 have aaidt fq^ hie moral exceilence ; 1 know nothing else to love, I 
know nothing ao ghnioua in the Creatcnr or hie creaturee. Tliie ie the 
greatest gift which God beetows, the greatest to be derived from his 
Son. You see why I call you to cherish the love of Christ, This 
love I do not recommend as a luxury of feeling, as an exstasy bring^g 
immediate and overflowing joy. I view it in a nobler light ; I call 
you to love Jesus, that you may bring yourselves into contact and 
communion with perfect vhtue, and may become what you love, I 
kndw no sincere, enduring good, but the mor^ excellence that shines 
forth in Jesus Christ. Your health, your outward comforts and dis- 
tinctiouB, are poor, mean, contemptible, compared with this ; and to 
prefer them to this is self-debasement, self-destruction. May this 
great truth penetrate our souls ; and may we bear witness in our 
common lives, and especially in trial, in sore temptation, that nothii^ 
is so dear to us as the virtue of Christ S ♦ * * ** 

** Thus Jesus lived with men ; with the consciousness of unuttcr* 
able majesty he joined a lowliness, gentleness, humanity, and sym- 
pathy, which have no example in human history. I ask you to con- 
template this wonderful union. In proportion to the superiority of 
Jesus to all around him was the intimacy, the brotherly love, with 
which he bound himself to them. I maintain, that this is a cha- 
racter wholly remote from human conception. To imagine it to be 
the production of imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange un- 
soundness of mind. I contemplate it with a veneration second pnly 
to the profound awe with which I look up to God. It bears no mark 
of human invention. It was real. It belonged to, and it manifested, 
the beloved Son of God. 

** But I have not done. May I ask your attention a few moments 
more ? We have not yet reached the depth of Christ’s character. 
We have not touched the great principle^ on which his wonderful sym- 
pathy was founded, and which endeared him to his office of universal 
Saviour. Do you ask what this deep principle was ? I answer, it was 
his conviction of the greatness of the human soul. He saw in man 
the impress and image of the Divinity, and therefore thirsted for bis 
redemption ; and took the tenderest interest in him, whatever might 
be the rank, character, or condition in which he was found, l^is 
epirltuid view of man pervades and distinguishes the teaching of 
Chrifil. Jesds looked on men with an eyewfaich pierced beneath tiie 
flkdierial firame.' The body vanished before him. The trippings of 
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the rich, the rags of the poor, were nothing to him. He looked 
through them, as though they did not exist, to the soul ; and there, 
mnidst clouds of ignorance and plague-spots of ain, he recognized a 
spiritual and immortal nature, and the germs of pow^ and perfeetioin 
which might be unfolded for ever. In the most fallen and depraved 
man, he saw a being who might become an angel of light. StUl 
more, he fdt that there was nothing in himself to whi^h men might 
not ascend. His own lofty consciousness did not sever Turn from the 
multitude ; for he saw, in his own greatness, the model of what men 
might become. So deeply was he thus impressed, that again find 
again, in speaking of his future glories, he announced that in these 
his true followers were to shore. They were to sit on his throne, and 
partake of his beneficent power. Here I pause ; and I know not, in- 
deed, what can be added to heighten the wonder, reverence, and love 
which are due to Jesus. When I consider him not 6nly as possessed 
with the consciousness of an unexampled and unbounded majesty, 
but as recognizing a kindred nature in all bumin beings, and living 
and dying to raise them to an anticipation of his divine glories ; and 
when I see him, under these views, allying himself to men by the 
tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of humanity, which no 
insult, injury, or pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am 
fiDed with wonder, as well as reverence and love. I feel that this 
character is not of human invention, that it was not assumed through 
fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm ; for it is infinitely above their 
reach. When I aidd this character of Jesus to the other evidences of 
his religion, it gives to what before seemed so strong a new and vast 
accession of strength ; I feel as if I could not he deceived. The Gos- 
pels must be true ; they were drawn from a living original ; they were 
founded on reality. The character of Christ is not fiction ; he was 
what he claimed to be, and what his followers attested. Nor is this 
all. Jesus not only was, he is still, the Son of God,— the Saviour 
of the world. He exists now ; he has entered that Heaven to which 
he always looked forward on earth. There he lives and reigns. With 
a clear, calm fiuth, I see him in that state of glory \ and I confi- 
dently expect, at.no distant i>eriod, to see him fiicetbfabe. We 
have, indeed, no absent friend whom we shall so surely meet. Let 
f us then, by imitations of his virtues, and obedience to his word, pre- 
pare ourselves to join him in those pore mansions wh^ he is sur- 
rounding hhusdf with the good sXiA pure of our race, ahd wfil dom- 
mnnicate to them for ever his own power, itnd joy.’*— CAen- 

ninff. 
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-Noth 8, page 88. 

At the present moment I would ask» whether it is a vice to doubt 
the truth of Christianiity as it is manifested in Spain and Portugal. 
When a patriot in those benighted countries* who knows Christianity 
only as a bulwark of despotism* as a rearer of inquisitionSt as a stem 
jailer immuring wretched womep in the convent^ as an executioner 
stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of freedom* — I say* 
when the patriot* who sees in our religion the instruments of these 
crimes and woes* believes and affirms that it is not from God* are we 
autliorized to charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind* and to brand him as a culprit ? May it not be that the spirit 
of Christianity in his heart emboldens him to protest with his lips 
against what bears the name i And if he thus protest* through a deep 
sympathy with the oppression and sufiferings of his race, is he not 
nearer the kingdom of God than the priest and the inquisitor who 
boastingly and exclusively assume the Christian name ? Jesus Christ 
has told us that ' this is the condemnation' of the unbelieving* * that 
they love darkness rather than light / and who does not see that this 
ground of condemnation is removed* just in proportion as the light 
is quenched* or Christian truth is buried in darkness and debasing 
error ? — Channing^ 

** I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is True. It is 
«true ; and its truth is to break forth more and more gloriously. Of 
this I have not a doubt. 1 know tliat our religion has been ques- 
tioned even by intelligent and good men ; but this does not shake my 
faith in its divine original or in its ultimate triumphs. Such men 
have questioned it* because they have known it chiefly by its corrupt 
tions. In proportion as its original sifliplicity shall be restored, the 
doubts of the well-disposed will yield. I have no fears from infidelity ; 
especially from that form of it which some are at this moment labour- 
ing to spread through our country (America). 1 mean* that insane, 
desperate unbelief, which strives to quench the light of nature as well 
as of revelation* and to leave us, not only without Christ* but without 
God. Hus I dread no more tiian I should fear the efforts of men to 
plupk the sun from his sphere ; or to storm the skies with the artil- 
lery of the earth. We were made for rdigicm and unless the ene- 
mies of our frdth caa c^nge our nature* they will leave the foundation 
of religion unshaken. The human soul was created toiook above ma- 

02 
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terial nature. It wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality 
for its hope. It wants consolations not found in philosophy, wants 
strength in temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom can- 
not minister ; and knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets these 
deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt as to its triumphs. Men 
cannot long live without religion. In France there is a spreading dis- 
satisfaction with the sceptical spirit of the past generation. A philo- 
sopher in that country would now blush to quote Voltaire as an au- 
thority in religion. Already atheism is dumb where once it seemed 
to bear sway. The greatest minds in France are working back their 
way to the light of truth. Many of them cannot indeed yet be called 
Christians ; but their path, like that of the wise men of old, who came 
star-guided from the East, is towards Christ. I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ. It has an immortal life, and will gather strcngtli 
from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all the wants of men. 
The greatest minds have found in it ^he light which they most 
anxiously desired. The most sorrowful .mkI broken spirits have found 
in it a healing balm for their woes. It has inspired the sublimest vir- 
tues and the loftiest hopes. For the corruptions of such a religion I 
weep, and I should blush to be their advocate ; but of the Gospel itself 
I can never be ashamed.** — Charming. 


Note 9, page 39. 

*' Having found that of reason is an aggression upon other 
mens reason y arising from an over-estimate of the worth of the ag-^ 
gressor's own, we may now proceed in our inquiry, who are justly 
chargeable with pride of reason ? Is it those who, having examined the 
Scriptures, propose their own collective sense of those books to the 
acceptance of others, but blame them not for rejecting it ? or those 
who positively assert, that their own sense of the Scriptures is the 
only one which an honest man, not under diabolical delusion, can 
find there ? The answer is so plain, that a child, who could under- 
stand the terms of the question, might give it. And yet experience 
has taught me that there is no chance of unravelling the confused ideas 
which prevent many a well-meaning Christian from perceiving that the 
charge of the pride of reason falls upon the Orthodox. Their own 
sense of the Scripture fsuch is the dizzy whirl whkdi their excited 
feelings produce) must be the wonf God, because thist cannot find 
another. My sense of the Scripture must, (for instance), on the 
contrary, be a 'damnable error, because it is the work of my reason. 
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which opposes the word of God» t. e. their sense of the Scrip- 
tures : hence the cpnclasion that I am guilty of pride of reason, * Re- 
nounce that pride^ (they say,) and you will see in the Scriptures what 
we prc^ose to you :* which is to say, surrender your reason to ours, 
and you will ayree with us» ^ * 

It is remarkable that Christians are accused of Pride of reason in 
proportion as their view of Christianity contains fewer doctrines of i»* 
ference than that of the accusers. Compare the creed of the Trini- 
tarian with that of the Unitarian. Tlie former may be true, and the 
latter erroneous, though I adhere to the latter ; but unquestionably 
the Trinitarian Creed is nearly made up of iiferences, it is almost en- 
tirely a work of reason, though, in my eyes, sadly misapplied. Why, 
then, is the Unitarian accused of pride of reaion, when he only em- 
ploys it to show that the Trinitarian has not any sound reason to draw 
those inferences ? which of the two is guilty of encroaching upon 
another man's rig^s of reason ? Js it not he who claims for his in- 
ferences — ^the work of his own reason — an authority above human 
reason ? 

“ Itis not, however, to inferences alone (the work of logical rea- 
son) that the Trinitarian creed owes its existence/ and, more than its 
existence, its popularity. My observation has shown me, and that 
of every competent judge will find, that the strongest hold which that 
creed has on the minds of its supporters, consists in preconceived 
theories concerning the nature of God and of sin, and of some neces- 
sity places the Divine Nature in a state of difficulty in regard 
to the pardon of sin. The work of saving the race of man from a 
most horrible fate depends (according to this theory) not only on a 
very mysterious method of overcoming the difficulty which prevents 
pardon by an act of mercy, on repentance, but also on the acknow- 
ledgment of the mystery by the sinner. The remedy prepared by the 
wisdom of God is (according to this tiicory) totally powerless, unless 
we believe a certain explanation of the manner in which it acts. 

" Now people who cordially embrace this view very naturally work 
themselves into a state of the most agonizing excitement : for if the 
whole world is to perish because it dojCS not know how the saving 
remedy acts, or because its activity is explained in a wrong way, 
benevolent men, who think themselves in possession of that important 
secret, must bivm with zeal to spread it, and with indignation against 
those who propagate an explanation which derives the remedy of all 
its power. * Befieving,’ says an orthodox writer, though a dissenter 
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from the orthodoxy of the Church of England. ' the doctrine (of the 
divinity of Christ) to comprehend within itself the hopes of a guilty 
and perishing world, while 1 would contend meekly, 1 must be par- 
doned if, at the same time, 1 contend earnestly/ It is this precon- 
ceived theory (one of the strangest that was ever founded on reason- 
ings d priori) that guides most Christians in the exposition of the 
New Testament, and even in that of many passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The notion that sin could not be pardoned unless a 
person equal to God suffered for it, is the deeply-coloured glass through 
which the orthodox read the Scriptures. I do not blame them for this 
extraordinary conception. What I earnestly wish is, that their 
religious fears may allow them to perceive that this theory of re- 
demption is made up ef preconceived notions and inferences. Even if 
that theory were true, it would unquestionably be a work of reason 
working by inference. Can, then, the attempt to make it the very 
soul of the Gospel be acquitted of the charge which is constantly in 
the mouth of the orthodox ? Are they not guilty of the pride of rea- 
son ?” — Heresy and Orthodoxy, 
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Comments on Rev. F. OuWs Lecture en the practical import- 
ance of the Controverey mth Unitarians. 

Page 5. — It is here argued that the error, if an error, of denying 
Unitarians to be Christians is as innocent ^ as the error, if one, of de- 
nying Jesus to be God. Certainly, if equally involuntary and the 
pure conclusion of a truthful mind. But, if an error, it involves two 
errors, — ^first, the mistake as to the nature and offices of Jesus, and 
second, the mistake of making essentials which Jesus did not make, 
and of passing judgments which Jesus did not pass. It is also essen- 
tially Anti-Protestant. * 

Page 6. — ** But if it be a characteristic of true Christianity so to 
trust in Christ, as to commit the salvation of our souls into his hands, 
how can we conceive of those as true Christians who consider him 
only as a fellow creature, and consequently repose in him no such 
trust ? ’* Trust is a moral act of tht mind. We trust Jesus spiritually. 
Our souls feel him to be the Image of God : and we confide ourselves 
with a perfect trust to the God of Love whom Jesus imaged. Let 
not your hearts be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe tJso in me." 
Our hearts are not troubled because our faith rests upon the God whom 
Jesus has made known to us. This is the only intelligible meaning of 
Trust as a spiritual act. We trust him whom we believe God to have 
trusted and sent. 

Page 8. — '• We maintain that the Bible is alone safely interpreted 
by its Author and Inspirer, the Hojy Ghost." Do the Trinitarians 
mean that their interpretations of the Bible are the interpretations of 
the Holy Spirit ? If so, we can have no controversy with them. If 
they are inspired to interpret, what the Apdstles were inspired to write, 
nothing is required but that this should he proved. 

Page 11, 12,— ‘‘ The New Testament writers also assert their own 
inspiration in language equally strong. * All Scripture is given by' 
inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ &c. St. Paul does not here 
assert his own inspiration, but the inspiration of the Jewish Prophets, 
the study of whom had made Umotby wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ. The Christian Scriptures were not in existence when 
the words were written. It is also very doubtful whether the word 
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translated, 'given by inspiration of God,* signifies ‘breathing of 
God,* or ‘breathed from God/ 

“ ' No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation,’ 
&c. The inspiration of Prophecy is not denied. But can anything 
be more idle^tban to prove the inspiration of all the books of the Old 
Testament by such a quotation as this : ‘ Hear me. O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established ; believe hisr prophets, so shall ye prosper/*' 

Page 1 6. — “ So then, it appears, that if these * rational and liberal* 
critics are not allowed to Unitarianize the Bible, they are prepared to 
deny its divine authority, and to give it up to its enemies !** Dr. 
Channing does not say so. What he says is, that he cannot defend the 
Scriptures unless he is allowed to interpret them by the same principles 
which are applied to all other works. And this principle of interpre- 
tation we understood Dr. Tattershal' freely to admit. The use that 
is made of the extract from Dr. Chadning^ exhibits the tempt&tions of 
controversy. There is nothing in Ae extract that Trinitarians them- 
selves would not say upon occasion. Why is it thought worthy of 
being marked in italics that the dispensation of Moses is imperfect 
when compared with that of Jesus ? Is this denied ? Why is the 
word seems italicized, when the connected word is not rejects, but 
otAj distrusts? Yet the author praises the candour of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

Page 20, 21 . — “ The improved Version.” It is a curious fact that 
most of the Trinitarian objections to the Improved Version have been 
provided for Aera by an Unitarian Critic and Reviewer. Dr. Car- 
penter in his reply to Archbishop Magee states, “ I furnished to the 
opponents of the Improved Version some of the most powerful 
weapons against it.” Again, At my request a young friend under- 
took to draw up the table 1 wished. This led him to collate the two 
Versions, which he did with great patience and fidelity. He dis- 
covered some variations from the basis which were not noticed ; and 
1 thought it right to point them out. It is not too much A say Aat, 
but for this, neither Bishop Magee, nor any oAi^s who have cen- 
sured the Improved Version, would have been aware of their exist- 
ence.” — ^pp. 308, 309. Whatever becomes of the Improved Version, 
Ae Controversy between Unitorianism and Trinitmanism remains just 
where it was, to be settled upon independent principles, critical and 
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exegetical. So far, the whole indictment against tlie Improved 
Version relates to the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
Suppose those chapters authentic and genuine, and what follows 
from them ? The doctrine of tlie Miraculous Conception, which 
most Unitarians believe. Professor Norton, the ablest, perhaps, of 
American Unitarian Critics, defends this doctrine. The introductory 
chapters of Matthew he rejects, chiefly on account of their inconsist- 
encies with those of Luke, the authenticity of which he does not 
doubt. Dr. Carpenter also critically dissents from the Notes in the 
Improved Version on the introductions of Matthew and Luke. 
Reply to Dr. Magee, p. 299. It is not then such a new thing among 
Unitarians, to question the authority of the Improved Version. 
Will the Author inform us where he got his knowledge respecting 
Ebion, his existence and opinions } 

Page 25. — In an introductory Lecture on the practicaV' tendencies 
of views, we labour under the disadvantage of being obliged to allow 
scriptural language to be quoted in a sense which we do not admit. 
It would be evidently quite out of place to enter here into the teoatual 
controversy. This will be done abundantly in the course of these 
Lectures. 

Page 37. — Does the Author deny that Free Inquiry generates a 
degree of scepticism — ^that is, not of unbelief, but of the examining 
and questioning spirit ? Or does he mean to object to all free in- 
quiry on account of this tendency ? It is extraordinary reasoning to 
take Dr. Channing’s caution against a sceptical spirit, proceeding from 
the very constitution of mind, as a proof of the tendency of Unita- 
rianism to infidelity. If Uiiitarianism leads to unbelief, it is strange 
that so many Unitarians shovild defend the Evidences of Christianity, 
and tliat one of them. Dr. Lardner, is the great authority from which 
Trinitarians themselves draw their knowledge of the external testimo- 
nies. ‘ 

Page 39. — " Another leading principle, common to both systems, 
(Unitarianism and Infidelity,) is the non^importance of principle itself 
to the enjoyment of the Divine favour” Let it be known^ that by 
principle here, the Author means opinions. 


Page 41. — Does the Deist reject the Bible because God is re- 
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preBented as a being who takes vengeance? So docs the Unitarian for 
the very same reason reject the Gospel ? Does the Deist reject the 
Bible because it contains the doctrine of atonement and of divine 
sovereignty ? For the very same reason the Unitarian rejects the Gos- 
pel/' It is mekneholy to have to remark upon this passage. The 
Unitarian does not r^ect tlie Gospel, unless the Gospel means Trini- 
tarianism, a use of words which, in controversy, cannot be justified. 
Tlie Unitarian does not deny that God takes vengeance, if by ven- 
geance is meant the infliction of retribution. The Unitarian accepts 
the Gospel, but docs not find in it the doctrine of Atonement. 

Page 4G. — How, on Unitarian principles, this reasoning can be an- 
swered, is more than I can tell." Jesus did refer to God both his 
words and his works. But Unitarians do not regard the mission of 
Jesus as similar to that of any of the ProT'hets. It was essentially 
different. He was himself the Revelatiu.* . a man in the image of 
God. By the Prophets, God taught the ^ews certain lessons, and in- 
spired certain expectations. By Jesus, in whom was the spirit with- 
out measure, God exhibited a perfect revelation both of human per- 
fection and of human destinies. God's word was made flesh, and 
dwelt amongst us. The purposes of the Deity were impersonated. 
He was consequently the life, and the way, as well us the truth. 

Page 5£l. — Does the Author moan to contend that Tlion)as was an 
INSPIRED MAN wlicn lic rcfused to believe in the risen Jesus. We 
had thought the Trinitarian view was, that the day of Pentecost dated 
the inspiration of the apostles. But it appears the Author believes 
Tliomas to be inspired when refusing to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Page 60. — Is not the Author aware of the doubtful authenticity of 
the second epistle of Peter, from which he quotes twice, contrary 
to the judgment of Lardner, who decides that the doubtful Epistles, 
so stated by Eusebius, should not be used as authority for doctrines ? 

There are other passages in this Lecture on which we might comment. 
But we refrain. We wished to remark upon those passages which 
affect the cause, and not more than was unavoidable upon those 
which afifect only the advocate. 
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Tur BiBl!;. WHAT IT IS. AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


’.V UP‘’V c'A\rKc? tJAi TINEA 0 


'• AND THF WOHD \V \j- MaI»}. FLESH. AND DWELT AMONO US, (AND WE 
HEllELD ins DLOR^ TIIK (iLfUJY AS ▼^>r THE ONLY-BEOOTTEN OF THE 
FATHEll,. t’TJ.L OF CiRACT, \NI> TilUTlI JoJtttu N. 

Tiik Bible is ibr ^^reat aulobiography of human nature, from 
its infancy to its perfection. Whatever man has seen and 
Pelt and done on the theatre of this earth, is expressed therein 
with the simplicity and vividness of personal consciousness, 
llie first wondering impressions of die new-created being, 
just drop<- ipon a scene quite strange ; — the hardened heart 
and daring rimes of the long-resident here, forgetting that 
he dwells in a hospice of the Lord, and not a property of his 
own ; — the recalled and pt .litent spirit, awakened by the voice 
of (Christ, when, to a world grown old and dead in custom, 
h^ brought back the living presence *.>f God, and to the first 
reverence added the maturest love ; — all this is recorded there, 
written down in the liappiest moments of inspiration, which 
have fallen upon our race during the lapse of sixteen centuries. 
The volume stations us on a spot, well selected as a watch- 
tower, from which we may overlook the history of the world; 
— an angle of coast between the ancient continents of Africa 
and Asia, subtended by the newer line of European civili- 
zation. Thence have we a neighbouring view^ of every form 
of human life, and every variety of human character. Tlie 
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solitary shepherd on the slopes of Chaldiea, watching the 
changing heavens till he worships them ; the patriarch pitch- 
ing his tent in the nearer plain of Mamre ; the Arab, half 
merchant, half marauder, hurrying his fleet dromedaries 
across the sunny desert ; the Phoenician commerce gladdening 
the Levant with its sails, or, on its way from India, spreading 
its wares in the streets of Jerusalem ; the urban magnificence 
of Babylonia, and the sacerdotal grandeur of Egypt ; all are 
spread beneath our eye, in colours vivid, but with passage 
swift. Even the echo of Grecian revolutions, and the tramp 
of Homan armies, and the incipient rush of Eastern nations, 
that will overwhelm them both, may be distinctly heard ; 
brief agents, every one, on tins stage of *’rovidcnce, beckoned 
foiw’ard by the finger of Omnipotence, ynd waved off again by 
the signals of mercy ever new. 

The interest of tliis wide and various scriptural scene, gra- 
dually gathers itself in towards a ^single point. There is One 
who stands at the place where its converging lines all meet; 
and we are led over the expanse of world-history, that we may 
rest at length beneath the eye of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
He is the central object, around whom all the ages and events 
of the Bible arc but an outlying circumference ; and when 
they have brought us to this place of repose, to return upon 
them again would be an idle wandering. They all are pre- 
liminaries, that accomplish their end in leading us hither. — 

The law,^^ aye, and the prophets too, we esteem our 
schoolmasters to bring us to Christ and though, like grate- 
ful pupils, we may look back on them with true-hearted re- 
spect, and even think their labours not thrown away on such 
as may stiH be children in the Lord, we have no idea of ac- 
knowledging any more the authority of the task, the threat, 
the rod. To sit at the feet of Jesus we take to be the only 
proper position for the true disciple ; to listen to his voice 


* Galatians Jii. 21. 
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the one thing needful and however much others, 
notwithstanding that he is come, may make themselves 
" anxious and troubled about many things” besides, and fret 
themselves still about the preparations for his entertainment, 
we choose to quit all else, and keep close to him, as that 
better part, which shall not be taken from” us. Whatever 
holy influences of the Divine Word may be found in the old 
Scriptures, are all collected into one at lengtli ; the Word 
hath been made Flesh,” and in a living form hath dwelt 
among us and from its fulness of grace and truth” we 
will not be torn away. 

If the ultimate ends of Scripture are attained in Christ, 
that portion of the Bible which makes us most intimate with 
him, must be of paramount interest. Compelled tlien as 1 
am, by my limits, to narrow our inquiry into the proper 
treatment of Scripture, 1 take up the New Testament exclu- 
sively, and especially the Gospels, for examination and com- 
ment to-night. 

Suppose then that these books are put into our hands for 
the first time ; — ‘disinterred, if you please, from a chamber 
in Pompeii ; — without title, name, date, or other external 
description ; and that with unembarrassed mind and fresh 
heart, we go apart with these treasures to examine them. 

It is not long before their extraordinary character becomes 
evident. All minds are known by their works, — the human 
quite as distinctly as the Divine : and if the invisible things 
of God” ‘‘ are clearly seen” by the things tliat are made,” 
and on the material structures of the universe the moral at- 
tributes of his nature may be discerned, — with much greater 
certainty do the secret qualities of a man^s soul,— his honesty 
or cunning, bis truthfulness or fraud, — ^impress themselves on 
his speech and wTitings. To a clear eye his moral nature wnU 
unerringly betray itself, even in a disquisition ; more, in a 
fiction ; more still, in a history; and most of all, in a bio- 
graphy of a personal companion and teacher, drawing forth 
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in toms his firiendsliip and grief, his pity and terror, his love 
and doubt and trust, his feelings to country, to duty, to God, 
to heaven. Accordingly in these Gospels, and in riie Journal 
of travels and Collection of letters, which carry out and illus- 
trate the development of a new religion, 1 find myaelf in 
the presence of honest and earnest men, who are plainly 
strangers to fiction and philosophy, and lead me through 
realities fairer and diviner than either. They take me to 
actual places, and tell the events of a known and definite 
time. They conduct me through villages, and streets, and 
markets ; to frequented resorts of worship, and hostile halls 
of justice, and the tribunals of Roman rulers, and the the- 
atres of Asiatic cities, and the conco irse of Mars’ hill at 
Athens: so that there is no denying their appeal, these 
things were “ not done in acomer.”* Yet their frank delinea- 
tion of public life is less impressive, than their true and ten- 
der touches of private history. Following in the steps of the 
world’s domestic prophet, they entered, evening and morn- 
ing, the homes of men, — especially of men in watching and 
in grief, the wasted in body or the sick in soul : and the un- 
consciousness with which the most genuine traits of nature 
gleam through the narrative, the infantile simplicity with 
which every one’s emotions, of sorrow, of repentance, of 
affection, give themselves to utterance, indicate that, with 
One who bare the key of hearts, the writers had been into 
the deep places of our humanity. The infants in his arms 
look up in the face of Jesus as we read; the Pharisee mut- 
ters in our ear his sceptic discontent at that loving “ woman 
who was a sinner” kneeling at tlie Teacher’s feet ; and the 
voice of the bereaved sisters of Lazarus tremUes upon the 
page. 

But, above all, these writings introduce me to a Being so 
unimaginable, except by the great Inventor of beauty and 
Architect of nature himself, that I embrace him at once, as 

* Acts xxvi. 26* 
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having all the reality of man and the cUvinest inspiration of 
Gk>d. Oentle and unconstrained as he is, ever standing, 
even on the brink of the most stupendous miracles, in the 
easiest attitudes of our humanity, so that we are drawn to 
him as to one of like nature, we yet cannot enter his pre- 
sence without feeling our souls transformed. Their greatness, 
first recognized by him, becomes manifest to ourselves : the 
death of conscience is broken by his tones ; the sense of ac- 
countability takes life within the deep; new thoughts of duty, 
shed from his lips, shame us for (he past, and kindle us for the 
future with hope and faith \mknown before. His promise* 
fulfils itself, whilst he utters it ; and whenever we truly love 
him, God comes, and makes his abode with” us. He has 
tliis peculiarity: that he plunges us into the feeling, that 
God acts not there, but here; not was once, but ie now; 
dwells, not without us, like a dreadful sentinel, but within vs, 
as a heavenly spirit, befriending us in weakness, and bracing 
us for conflict. Tlie inspiration of Christ is not any solitary, 
barren, incommunicable prodigy; but diffusive, creative, 
vivifying as the energy of God : — not gathered up and con- 
centrated in himself, as an object of distant wonder ; but re- 
producing itself, though in fainter forms, in the faithful 
hearts to which it spreads. While in him it had no human 
origin, but was spontaneous and primitive, flowing directly 
from the perception and afiinity of God, it enters our souls 
as a gift from his nearer spirit, maldilg us one witli him, as 
he is one with the Eternal Father. Children of God indeed 
we all are : nor is there any mind without his image : but in 
this Man of Sorrows the divine lineaments are so distinct, 
the filial resemblance to the Parent-spirit is so full of grace 
and truth, that in its presence all other similitude fades away, 
and we behold his “ glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.” It is the very spirit of Deity visible on the scale 
of humanity. The colours of his mind, pi^ected on the 
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surface of Infinitude, form there the all-perfect God. The 
mere fact of his consciousness of the alliance with the 
Creator, and his tranquil announcement of it, without the 
slightest inflation, and amid the exercise of the meekest 
sympathies, appears to me all-persuasive. From whom else 
could we hear such claims without disgust ? In a moment 
they would turn respect into aversion, and we should pity 
them as insanity, or resent them as impiety. But to him 
they seem only level and natural ; we hear them with assent 
and awe, prepared by such a transcendent veneration as only 
a being truly God-like could excite. This is one of those 
statements which refutes or proves itself. Whoever, calmly 
affirming himself the Son and express similitude of God, can 
thereby draw to him, instead of driving from him, the affec- 
tions of the wise and good, proclaims a thing self-evident ; 
requiring, however, to be stated, in order to be tested. 

Of such sitlf-evidence as this, the gospels appear to me to 
be full. Whenever men shall learn to prefer a religious to a 
thoologicjil a2)preci[ition of Christ, and esteem his mind 
greater than liis rank, much more of this kind of internal 
proof will present itself. It has the advantage of requiring 
no impracticable learning, and being open, on internal study 
of the books, to all men of jmre mind and genuine heart ; 
it is moral, not literary ; addressing itself to the intuitions 
of conscience, not to the critical faculties. It makes us dis- 
ciples, on the same principles with the first followers of 
Christ, who troubled themselves about no books, and forged 
no chains of scholastic logic to tie them to the faith ; but 
watched the Prophet, beheld his deeds of power, felt his 
heavenly spirit, heard his word, found it glad tidings, and 
believed. In short, it is identical with the CAndence to which 
our Lord was so fond of appealing when he said, No man 
can come to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, 
draw him every one that is of the truth heareth my 

* John vi. 44. 
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voice ** if I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not " «ny sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me if any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of Qod^ or whether 1 
speak of myself."§ This spiritual attraction to Christ, 
arising out of mere contemplation and study of the interior 
of his life, is enough to bring us reverently to his feet, — to 
accept him as the divinely-sent image of Deity, and the ap- 
pointed representative of God. If this be not discipleship, 
allow me to ask, " What ^ it?” 

I consider, then, this internal or self-evidence of the New 
Testament, as incomparably the most powerful that can be 
adduced ; as securing for Christianity an eternal seat in hu- 
man nature, so as to throw ridicule on the idea of its subver- 
sion ; and as the only evidence suitable, from its Universality, 
to a religion intended for the majority of men, rather than 
for an ohgarcliy of literati. ^ 

But though the divine perfection and authority of Christ 
may tlms be made manifest to our moral and spiritual nature, 
what is called the plenary inspiration of the whole Bible is 
by no means a thing equally self-evident. By the term 
plenary inspiration is denoted the doctrine. That every idea 
which a just interpretation may discover in the Scriptures, is 
infallibly true, and that even every word employed in its ex- 
pression is dictated by the unerring spirit of God ; so that 
every statement, from the beginning’ of Genesis to the end 
of llevelations, must be implicitly received, “ as though from 
the lips of the Almighty himself.” We are first assured that 
whoever denies this, shall have his name cancelled from the 
Book of life ; and then we are called upon to come forward, 
and say plainly whether we believe it. The invitation sounds 
terrible enough. Nevertheless, having a fiuth in God, which 
takes the aw'e out of Church thunders, I say distinctly, this 


^ John xviiu 37. 


f John X. 37. 


John X. 27* 


§ John vii. 17. 
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doctrine we do not believe ; and ere I have done, I hope to 
^ow that no man who can weigh evidence ought to believe 
iL 

It it clear that, by no interior mailcs, can a book prove 
this sort of inspiration to belong to itself. Accordingly, tiie 
advocates for it are obliged to quit the intrinsic evidence, of 
which I have hitherto spoken, and to seek external and foreign 
testimony on behalf of the Biblical writings, and of the New 
Testament in the first instance. The course of the reasoning 
is thus adverted to by Bishop Marsh : The arguments 

which are used," he says, “ for divine inspiration, are all 
founded on the previous supposition that the Bible is true ; 
for we appeal to the contents of the Bible in proof of inspi- 
ration. Consequently, these arguments can have no force 
till the authenticity and credibility of the Bible have been 
already established." * “ Suppose," observes the same author, 
“ that a professor of Divinity begins his course of lectures 
with the doctrine of divine inspiration ; this doctrine, how- 
ever true in itself, or however certain the arguments by 
which it may be established, cannot possibly, in that stage 
of liis enquiry, be proved to the satisfaction of his audience ; 
because he has pot yet established other truths, from which 
this must be deduced. For whether he appeals to the pro- 
mises of Christ to his Apostles, or to tlie declarations of the 
Apostles themselves, he must take for granted that these 
promises and declarations were really made ; i. e. he must 
take for granted the authenticity of the writings in which 
these promises and declarations are recorded. But how is 
it possible that conviction should be the consequence of 
postulating, instead of proving, a fact of such importance ? " 
“ If (as is too often the case in theological works) we under- 
take to prove a proposition by the aid of another which is 
hereafter to be proved, tiie inevitable consequence is, that 

* Lectures on the CrilicUm and Interpretadon of the Bible. Preliminary 
Lecture 11, p. 35. 
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the proposition in question becomes a link in the ch^ by 
which we establish that very proposition, which at first was 
taken for granted. Thus we prove premises firam inferences, 
as well as inferences fincnn premises ; or, in other words, we 
prove — ^nothing.” * 

In perfect consistency with these remarks, was the ludd 
exposition of the true method of theological enquiry, which 
1 had the privilege of hearing in Christ Church, on Wednes- 
day last: to every word of whidi (limiting it, however, to 
the external evidences of Christianity) 1 entirely assent. 
It was then stated that we must 

(let.) Ascertain that the books under examination are self- 
consistent, and tliat they contsdn nothing at variance with the 
character of God impressed upon hfs works. 

(2ndly.) Enquire whether the writings are really the pro- 
ductions of tlie authors whose names they bear ; or, in other 
words, determine their authenticUy. 

(3dly.) Whether the writers were in circumstances to know 
what they relate, and were persons of character and vera- 
city. 

(4thly.) Whether we have the works in an unmutilated 
state, and as they came from the pens of tlie authors. 

If all these researches should have an issue favourable to 
the writings, the Lecturer conceives, for reasons which I 
think very inconclusive, that the following inferences may be* 
drawn : — 

% 

(1.) That the whole contents of the Bible have divine 
authority, because they truly report the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, and the performance of miracles ; and all the doc- 
trines and lessons of a person who works miracles must 
have divine authority. 

(2.) That the writers were so inspired, that their writings 
are, in all respects, infallibly correct; for, among the facts 


' Preliminary Lecture pp. 4, 9. 
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narrated^ (and which we admit to be true) is this one ; tliat 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the Apostles, and actually 
descended on the disciples assembled on the day of Pente- 
cost, and was so extensively communicated through them to 
|tlie early church, that no New Testament writer could be 
I without it. So that these books are as strictly the Word of 
Gorf, as if all their statements proceeded at once and immedi- 
ately from the lips of the Almighty himself 

As the Word of God is a beautiful Scriptural phrase, 
which I must refuse to give up to this most unscriptural idea, 
I shall replace it, when I wish to speak of verbal inspiration, 
by the more appropriate expression, the Words of God. I 
discern in the Bible the Word of Gody but by no means the 
Words of God. 

For the sake of brevity, I may be allowed to compress this 
elaborate system of external evidence into two successive 
divisions; and, taking up the first Gospel as an example, 
I should say, wc have to enquire respecting it, 

(1.) Whether we have the words of St. Matthew. And if 
this be determined in the affirmative, 

(2.) Whether we have the w'ords of God. 

(1.) Our first attempt then must be, to establish the origin 
of these books from Apostles or Apostolic men, — which is 
the sole ground for affirming their infallibility. The method 
"l^y which their origin must be ascertained is admitted to be 
similar to that which would be employed in the case of any 
work not sacred. It is an enquirj" altogether historical or 
antiquarian ; — a process of literary identification. We must 
collect, and dispose along an ascending chronological line, 
the various writers who have quoted and mentioned the New 
Testament writings; call each, in turn, into the court of 
criticism, to speak to the identity of the work he cites, with 
that which we possess ; and if the series of witnesses be com- 
plete, — if, in following into antiquity the steps of their at- 
testation, we find ourselves in contact with the Apostolic 
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age, and near the seats of Apostolic labours, we justly con- 
clude that we have the genuine and ori^hal productions. 
By the help of this foreign testimony, almost all the books 
of the New Testament may be traced perhaps to the middle 
of the second century ; tlie remaining fifty or sixty years to 
the death of St. John, and eighty or ninety to tliat of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, must be filled up by arguments 
showing, that this chasm is too small for the possibilities of 
forgery and mistake to take effect. T^ie results of this pro- 
cess are not fit matter for detailed critidsm here; I will 
simply state, in general, that they yield a preponderating 
probability in favour of the general reception, in the second 
age of the church, of all the New Testament writings, under 
the names of their reputed authors ; and that it would be 
unreasonable to expect more precise external evidence of 
authenticity than this. It is indeed much easier to prove, 
in this way, the origin, from the founders of our religion, of 
the books which we receive, than to disprove a like authority 
with respect to others which we disown, or whose memory 
(for many of them are lost) we dishonour. The equal anti- 
quity of some of these repudiated works, it is scarcely possible 
to deny ; their inferior authority we are obliged either to con- 
clude from their intrinsic character, (a reason, often abun- 
dantly satisfactory,) or to assume on the word of a set of 
ecclesiastical writers, not generally- distinguished for sound 
judgment or tranquil passions, nor idWqys trust-worthy, even 
in matters of fact ; and who notoriously formed their estimate 
of Christian books, less from enquiry into their genuineness, 
than firom the supposed orthodoxy of their contents. The 
Christian Fathers, on whose statement the whole case rests, 
were undoubtedly guilty of that which, at all events, with ftur 
less justice, is charged on Unitarian authors; they threw away 
many a writing as spurious, because they .did not like its 
doctrines : testing the work by their own belief, instead of 
their own belief by the work. The zone of proof which en- 
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<^les tiie books within the canon, and separates them from 
the apocryphal tribe without, appears to me less sacred, and 
more faint, than it is common for theologians to allow. And 
eren when the selection has been made, and we have agreed 
to accept the canon as it is, it bi impossible, until it is shown 
that one uniform inspiration produced the whole, to acknow- 
ledge the equal value of every part. It is usual to urge the 
"authenticity” upon us as a kind of technical quantity which 
we must take or reject, an indivisible theological unit admit- 
ting of no variation, but that of positive or negative. But it 
would surely be extraordinary, if all the twenty-seven books 
of the New Testament should have {precisely the same amount 
of historical attestation in their favour ; and it is undeniable 
that they have not. The probabilities are much stronger in 
behalf of soipe books than in that of others, though prepon- 
demt in all. There is a gradation of evidence, arranging 
the writings along at least five separate steps in the descent 
of proof ; in effecting this division, however, let it be clearly 
understood, that I refer solely to the literary question of per- 
sonal authorship, not to that of religious worth and authority; 
and that, for the moment, I take into account the interned as 
well as external considerations bearing upon this single point. 

1. The letters of St. Paul (excepting Hebrews) occupy 
the highest station of etddence. 

2. The remaining letters, excepting 2nd Peter and Heb- 
rews again, -1 should place next. 

3. The Gospel of St. John is more certainly authentic 
than the other three ; which, however, would follow in the 

4th place. And the list will be dosed by 

S. The Apocalypse, 2 Peter, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

This arrangement might be justified, if it were necessary, 
in detail. But my sole purpose in stating it now, is to con- 
vey a distinct idea of the kind of graduated scale of proof 
which, from the very nature of the enquiry, must be ap- 
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plied to the authenticity of the Christian records; and to 
give force to the protest, which truth compels me to enter, 
against die indiscriminate coerdon of assent attempted by 
theologians in this argument. With this qualification then, 
we approve the general decision of the Protestant Churches, 
and adopt as authentic the canon as it stands. ‘‘ Unitarians,” 
we repeat, have neither canon nor version of their own.” 

** What ! not the Improved Version P 1 shall be asked t — 
that favourite achievement of your most renowned Unitarian 
champions ; — published by a Unitarian society ; — drculated 
among your laity in three simultaneous editions ; when as- 
sailed successively by Dr. Nares and Archbishop Magee, 
repeatedly defended by your ablest critics in your own 
Journals ; containing moreover all the standard heresies of 
your sect; using all your received methods of getting rid of 
troublesome texts ; and especially relieving you of the doc- 
trine of the miraculous conception by the liberal application 
of Jehoiakim’s pen-knife to the initial chapters of Matthew 
and Luke ?* “ The shades of Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, 
Wakefield, &c., might well be astonished to hear their learned 
labours so contemptuously spoken of the "modem dis- 
ciples of their school.” t 

Now it so happens, that, excepting two, all these good 
men were dead before the commencement of that work. Of 
the two survivors, Mr. Lindsey was disabled, by the infir- 
mities of age, from any participation in, it, and scarcely lived 
to see it published.1 The remaining divine, Mr. Belsham, 
was the real Editor of this translation; and alone, among 
Unitanani, must have the whole honour or dishonour of the 
work. The funds for the publication were doubtless fur- 

* Jet. zxxvi. S3. See Rev. Dr. Tattetahsll’t Lecture on the Integrity of the 
Canon. Introduction. 

f Rev. F. Ould’i Letter of February 11, 1830. 

t The Improved Version was published in August 1808. Rev. T. Lindsey, who 
had been labouring under the eShets of paralysis ever dnce 1801, died November 
3rd, the same year. * 
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nished by a society, whose members hoped thus to present 
tihe theologian v^ith a valuable contribution to Biblical lite^ 
rature ; but had neither powiar nor wish to bind themselves 
or otliers to an approval of its criticisms, or a maintenance 
of its interpretations. That all the ministers belonging to 
this Society” were enrolled in the Committee for preparing 
the Work, is itself a proof of the small proportion which 
the Association bore to the whole body of Unitarians ; and 
is well known to liavc lieen an inoperative form^ which had 
no practical effect in dividing the chief Editor’s respon- 
sibility, The Version adopts, as a basis, the Attempt to- 
wards revising our English Translation of the Greek Scrip- 
tures,” by Archbishop Newcome, Primate of Ireland ; from 
which, including the smallest a erbal variations, there are not, 
on an average, more than two clc\iations in a page; and it is a 
principle with the Editors, that these departures sliall be 
noticed in the margin ; so that any one, having the Improved 
Version in his hand, has the Archbishop’s Revision also be- 
fore him. How far this translation has authority \\ith Uni- 
tarians, may perhaps be judged of from one fact. The cler- 
gymen who are holding up this w'ork to the pious horror of 
their hearers, are repeating charges against it, long ago pre- 
ferred by Archbishop Magee; who, in his tune, reproduced 
them from Dr. Nares, the Regius Professor of modern history 
in the University of Oxford ; who, again, borrowed no small 
part of his materials from a Review of tlie Version, in the 
Monthly Repository for 1809, byDr, Carpenter, a distinguished 
Unitarian Divine. I do not mean that there was nothing but 
reproduction of the original Reviewer’s materials throughout 
all these steps ; if it w^ere so, 1 should be ashamed to call that 
venerable man my friend: fresh objections were added at 
every stage ; and, by Archbishop Magee, a mass of abuse 
the most coarse, and misrepresentation the most black ; re- 
peated still by unsuspecting and unlearned admirers, who find 
it easier to acquire from him his aptitudes of calumny than 
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his acuteness in criticism. But the principal objections to 
the Improved Version were certainly anticipated by Dr« Car* 
penter, who furnished a list of unacknowledged deviations 
from Newcomers revision, and from Griesbach’s and the Re- 
ceived Texts 5 — who censured the whole system of departure 
from that text, which seemed to be adopted as a standard ; the 
license allowed to conjectural emendation ; the preference of 
Newcome’s to the authorized version as a basis ; the intro- 
duction of any doctrinal notes ; and, what is especially to 
our present purpose, who vindicated, from the suspicion of 
spuriousness, the initial chapters of St, Luke^s Gospel, and 
consented to part witli those of St, MattheVs, only because 
at variance with the authority of the third Evangelist. From 
the armoury, therefore, of our own church, are stolen the 
very weapons, wherewith now, amid taunts of sacerdotal de- 
rision, we are to be driven as intruders from the fair fields of 
learning. For myself, when the learned labours of Dissen- 
ters are ridiculed, and the defective scholarship’^ of heretics 
affirmed, by the privileged clergy of the established church, 
I always think of the Universities, — those venerable seats of 
instruction, from which Nonconformists must be excluded. 
The precious food of knowledge is first locked up ; the key 
is hung beyond our reach ; and then the starvelings must be 
laughed at, when they sink and fall. But so is it always witli 
unjust power ; the habit of injury begets the propensity to 
scorn.’*' ► 

But we are called upon to say, whether we really mean to 
repudiate the Improved Version. If by repudiate be meant, 
confess the truth of all the accusations brought against it, or 
reject it from our libraries as unworthy of consultation, we do 
not repudiate it. But we do refuse to be held responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for any portion of its criticisms ; with 
which we have no more concern, than have our Reverend 
assailants with the Translation of Luther, or the Institutes 
’ * See Note A. 
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of Calvin. If we are pressed with the personal inquiry, 
what portion of its peculiarities, especially in rela- 
tion to the narrative of the miraculous conception, do you 
as a matter of fact, approve I can answer for no one but 
myself, for we have no tlieological standards, nor any restric- 
tion on the exercise of private judgment, on such subjects. 
But individually, I have no objection to state, that I consider 
Mr. Belsham as having brought over the threshhold of his 
conversion so much of his original orthodoxy, that, like all 
who insist upon finding a uniform doctrinal system pervading 
the various records of Christianity, he is justly open to the 
charge of having accommodated both his criticism and his 
interpretations to his belief ; that his objections to the au- 
thenticity of both accounts of the miraculous conception, 
appear to me altogether inconclusive ; that I therefore leave 
these histories as integral parts of the gospels they introduce.* 
Whether I receive all their statements as unerringly true, is 
a question altogether different; nor can the Lecturer who 
calls on us to satisfy him on this point, link together in one 
query our reception of these chapters as authentic and as truCy 
without falling into Mr. Belsham’s own error of mixing these 
two things so obviously distinct. It no more follows, be- 
cause these chapters are Matthew^s, that they must be re- 
concileable with Luke, and so, free from objection to their 
truth ; than, because they are inconsistent with Luke, there- 
fore tliey cannot be Matthew^s. This part of the inquiry 
belongs to the second portion of our discussion respecting 
the New Testament; whether, granting that we have the 
veritable words of the reputed authors, we have, in con- 
sequence, the ipsissima verba of God. To this topic let us 
now proceed. 

(2.) Tlie advocate of plenary inspiration, having obtained 
our assent to the audienticity of the Christian Scriptures, 
proceeds to show their truth. He reminds us that the 


• See Note B. 
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depositions are no longer anonymous ; and that the testi- 
mony having been duly signed^ we may examine the charac- 
ter of the witnesses. We call them ther^ore before us. 
They are plain^ plebeian, hard-handed men of toil, who have 
laboured in the fields and olive-grounds of Judssa, or held an 
oar on the Gallilean Lake ; who nevertheless have been not 
without the cottage and the home, the parent, wife and child; 
belonging, moreover, to a country having something to re- 
member, and more to expect. Addressed by a solitary and 
houseless wanderer from Naza^th, won by some undefinable 
attraction that makes them think him a man of God, they 
follow him awhile, hoping for promotion, if he should prove, 
as they suspect, to be some great one. Daily this hope 
declines, but hourly the love increases. They hang upon his 
words; their passions sink abashed before his look; they 
blindly follow his steps, knowing nothing but that they wull 
be the steps of mercy ; they rebuke the blind beggar who 
cries ; but he calls him groping to him, and sends him 
dazzled away ; they go to help the cripple, and ere they reach 
him, at a word he leaps up in strength ; they fly at the shriek 
of the maniac from the tombs, when lo ! he lapses into silence, 
and sits at the feet of the Nazarene in the tears of a right and 
grateful mind. How can they leave him ? yet why precisely 
do they stay ? If they depart, it is but to return with joy ; 
and so they linger still, for they learn to trust him better than 
themselves. They go with him sorrowing; with occasional 
flashes of brilliant ambition, but with longer darkness be- 
tween; with lowering hopes, but deepening love; to the 
farewell meal ; to the moonlight garden, its anguished soli- 
tude, its tranquil surrender to the multitude, making the 
seeming captive the real conqueror ; a few of them to the 
trial ; one, to the cross ; the women, even to the sepulchre ; 
and all, agitated and unbelieving, were recalled in breathless 
haste from their despair by the third day’s tidings, the Lord 
has risen indeed ! Tlienceforth, they too are risen from the 

B 2 
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dead ; the ‘bandages as of the gtave, drop from their souls ; 
the spirit of God, which is the spirit of truth, comes to loose 
them and let go. Not higher did the Lord ascend to the 
heaven which holds him now, than did they rise above the 
level of their former life. They understand it all, and can 
proclaim it ; the things that were to come, — ^that dreadful 
cross, that third day, so darkly hidden from their eyes, — are 
shown them now ; a thousand things which he had said unto 
them, rush, by the help of this new spirit^ to their remem- 
brance. And forth they go, to toU the things which they 
have seen and heard. They most of them perished, not with- 
out joy, in the attempt ; but they did tell them, with a voice 
that could summon nations and ages to the audience ; which 
things are this day sounded in our ears. 

But I suppose we must endeavour to speak coolly of these 
venerable men, if we are to save them from being deprived 
of their manhood, and turned into the petrified images and 
empty vessels, of a physical or intellectual inspiration. Why 
will the extravagance of Churches compel us to freeze down 
our religion into logic, to prevent it blazing into an unsocial 
fanaticism ? If, however, we must weigh the Apostles’ claims 
with nice precision, we must say (at this stage of our inquiry 
we can say only) that they were honest personal witnesses of 
visible and audible facts ; deserving therefore of all the re- 
liance to which veracity, severely tested, is entitled. To 
every thing then which comes under tlie description of 
personal teslimomjy their demand on our confidence extends ; 
their own impressions we believe to have been as they record. 
But their inferences, their arguments, their inteqiretations of 
ancient writings, dieir speculations on future events, however 
just and perfect in themselves, are no part of the report wMch 
they give in evidence^ and cannot be established by appeal to 
tlieir integrity. 

Nor, in this limitation of testimony to its proper province, 
is there anything in tlie slightest degree dishonourable to 
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these ^ chosen witoesses.** ** Is the judgment of the Mniters 
of the New Testaqaent,’* says Archdeacon Paley, “ in inter- 
preting passages of the X)ld, or, sometinies perhaps in re- 
ceiving established interpretations, so connected either with 
their veracity, or with their means of information concerning 
what was passing in their own times, as that a critical mistake, 
even were it clearly made out^ should overthrow their historical 
credit ? Does it diminish it ? Has it any tiling to do with 
it We do not usually question the credit of a writer, 
by reason of an opinion he may have delivered upon sub- 
jects unconnected with his evidence ; and even upon sub- 
jects connected with his account, or mixed with it in tiie 
same discourse or writing, we naturally separate facts from 
opinions, testimony from observation, narrative from argu- 
ment.”* Moreover, our dependence upon a hiithful witness, 
besides lieing restricted to matters of fact, is measured by his 
ojjportnnities of observation ; and it would be absurd to in- 
sist on his being heard with precisely equal belief, whether he 
relates, to the best of his knowledge, that which happened 
before he was bom, or tells an occurrence that passed imder 
his eyes. If this distinction be not well founded, then has 
personal contact with events no advantage ; the stranger is 
on a footing with the observer ; and all the defensive reason- 
ings which theologians have tiirown roxmd Christianity, 
from the station which the Apostles occupied as eye- 
witnesses, are destitute of meaning ; supported though they 
are by the sanction of the Apostles themselves, whose con- 
stant claim to belief, when they preached, was this only, and 
“ we are witnesses of these things.” And if this distinction be 
well founded, there is just ground for discriminating between 
the different parts of an historian’s narrative, and giving the 
highest place of credit to that which he had the best means 
of knowing ; nor is it possible to admit the rule which I heard 
laid down on Wednesday evening, that if we discover in an 

* Evidence of Chriiitianity, part 111, chapter 2, 
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Evangelist a single incoirect statement, the whole book must 
be repudiated, — selection being wholly out of the question. 
Of the birth of Christ, for example, St. Matthew was not a wit- 
ness ; of his ministry he was ; and has the report of the latter 
no higher claim upon belief than the history of the former,— 
seen as it was only in retrospect, at the distance of from 
thirty to sixty years, and through the colours of a subsequent 
life BO g;reat, so marvellous, so solemn ? Hence, with rela- 
tion to the initial chapters of the first and third Evangelists, 
while I leave them on an equality with the rest of the Gos- 
pels, in respect of authenticity, I place them in an inferior 
rank of credibility ; especially since 1 find it impossible to 
reconcile them with each other. To justify this opinion, I 
T^dll point out two inconsistencies between them, one chro- 
nological, the other geographical. I heard it affirmed on 
Wednesday evening, that the former of these difficulties was 
only apparent, and arose from the mistaken calculation of 
our Christian era, the commencement of whose year, 1, 
does not really strike, as it ought, the hour of the nativity. 
Well then, we will throw this era aside for the moment, and 
employ another mode of reckoning, prevalent among the his- 
torians of those times, dating from the building of Rome. 
St. Luke tells us that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, our 
Lord was about thirty years of age ; this would assign the 
birth of Christ, at the earliest, to Jan. 1 of the year of Rome 751. 
According to St. Matthew, he was born full one year before 
the death of King Herod, whose massacre of the innocents 
included all under two years ; the latest date that can be fiixed 
for the death of Herod is Feb. or March 751, so that the 
nativity falls, according to one Evangelist not later than 750, 
according to the other not earlier than 751.* The geographical 
discrepancy between the two Evangelists has reference to the 
habitual residence of the Virgin Mary; St. Matthew supposes 
Bethlehem to have been Joseph’s usual dwelling place ; and 


• See Note C. 
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** nothing can be more evident than that, according to the 
account of St. Luke, Josqih was a total stranger at Beth- 
lehem.^’ I quote the opinion of the Rev. Connop ThirlwaU, 
a divine whose distinguishad philological attainments have 
given him a European reputation, without at present nusing 
him to that station in his own dmrch, which would best suit 
his merits and her dignity.* 

The variance between two narratives is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting both, though it compels the disbelief of one. In 
the present instance, the probabilities appear to preponderate 
in favour of St. Luke’s. And, returning from the particular 
case to the general rule, I conclude this topic by repeating, 
respecting the " credibility ” of any set of historical works, 
the remark formerly made resiiecting tlieir “ authenticity’* 
I protest against its being urged upon us as an indissoluble 
m^iitude, without fractional parts, incapable of increment or 
decrement, analysis or composition, which must be taken 
whole, or rejected whole ; and 1 claim the right, till it can be 
shown not to belong to me, of reducing the recorded events 
of Scripture into classes, according to their degree of proba- 
bility and their force of testimony. With this qualification, 
we maintain, with all other Christians, the ample credibility 
and the actual truth of the Gospel records, making no divorce 
between the natural and tlie miraculous, but taking both as 
inseparably woven together into the texture of the same 
faithful narrative. 

But this step in the argument, I am reminded, cannot be 
taken without another, which brings us directly to the intel- 
lectual infallibility of the Apostles. Among the primary and 
undisputed facts which they record from personal experience, 
are the miracles which they wrought ; and miracles, being an 
interposition of God, establish the divine authority of the 
performer ; so that all the lessons and sentiments propounded 


• See Note D. 
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by a person so endowed, must be received as immediate com- 
munications from the Unerring Spirit. 

To this argument, if somewhat limited in the extent of its 
conclusion, I believe that most Unitarians would yield their 
assent. Certain it is that their best writers constantly reason 
from the miraculous acts, to the doctrinal inspiration of the 
first preachers of Christianity; and Dr. Priestley calls it 
egregious trifling^^* to question the soundness of the proof# 
Yet it is surely difficult to reconcile it with fact and scrip- 
ture ; and not less so to state it logically in words. In what- 
ever form it is expressed, it rests upon a postulate which I 
hold to be false and irreligious ; via. that the supernatural is 
Divine, the natural not Divine ; that God did the miracles, 
and since tlie creation has done nothing else ; that Heaven 
gave a mission to those whom it thus endowed, and has given 
no mission to those who are otherwise endowed. AH 
peculiar consecration of miracle is obtained by a precisely 
proportioned desecration of nature; it is out of a sup- 
posed contrast between the two, that the whole force 
of the impression arises. Tlie imagination which over- 
looks and forgets all that is sacred in the common earth 
and sky, that gives itself over to the dream, that it is all dead 
mechanism, — downright clock-work, wound up perhaps at 
creation, but running down of itself till doom ; the heart that 
feels nothing divine in life, and nothing holy in man ; that has 
lost, from Epicurean sloth and sickness of soul, the healthy 
faculty of spontaneous wonder, and worship ever fresh, — are 
the pupils most ripe for this tutelage. The Deity must be 
thrust from the universe, or else benumbed there, in order to 
(ioncentrate his energies in the preternatural. The specu- 
lative convert to miracles, is the practical Atheist of nature# 

I need not remind any reader of the Gospels, of the ac- 
cordance of this view with the general temper of our Liord^s 


lubtitutcs of Natural and Revealed Religioni Tart 11. Ch. ii. § 1. 
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mind. His miracles, surety, sprung from compas^nate, not 
proselytizing impulses ; had a practical, not a didactic lur ; 
were not formally wrought iks preliminaries to a discourse, 
but i^ontaneously issued hrmn the quietode <ii pity; they 
were not syllogisms, but mermes. Nay, where conviction 
was most needed, what is said of him ? “ He did not many 
mighty works there, because of their vnbeU^,^** unless he 
wished them to continue in unbelief, he must have regarded 
miracles as an improper instrument of overcoming it. And 
can wo forget his language of rebuke, ** except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believc.’^t When he appeals to his 
“ works f it is to his " many good works to the benevolence 
of his acts, not their marvellousnras chiefly, to their being 
“ the works of his Father,”§ conceived in the spirit of God, 
and bearing the impress of bis character. 

This estimate of the logical force of miracles (the moral 
power of those which belong to Christianity u incalculable) 
appears to be consonant with experience. I conceive that, in 
fact, unbelievers are very seldom convinced by the appeal to 
the supernatural; that the avenues of admission to Christianity 
lie usually in quite a different direction ; and that the reasons 
and affections surrender to Christ’s spirit, and thus comprehend 
the thing signified, before they can receive and interpret “ the 
sign.’’ Nay, let me put the case home to your own expe- 
rience. Would you, by this instrumentality, become con- 
vinced of that which you before held false ? If, before your 
eyes, a person were to multiply five loaves into five hundred, 
and then say, this is to prove riie doctrines which I teach, 
that God is malignant, and that there is no heaven after 
death,” — should you be converted, and follow him as his dis- 
ciple? Certainly not; the statement being incredible, the 
miracle would be powerless. And the inference 1 would draw 
is this : that the primitive force of persuasion lies in the moral 
doctrine as estimated by our reason and consmence, not in the 

* Matt, xiil 58. f Johu iv. 48. % John x. 32. ( John x. 37. 
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preternatural act displayed before our senses j ftn^ the moment 
you test their forces, by bringing them into collision, the ori- 
ginal convictions of the reason obtain the mastery. It is no an- 
swer to say, that such a case is of impossible occurrence. For 
the purpose to which I apply it, viz., to try an experiment with 
our own minds, respecting the real argumentative capabilities 
of miracles, an imaginary case is not only as good as an ac- 
tual one, but a great deal better : for so long as a good truth 
and a good miracle are linked together, and move in the same 
direction, we rest confusedly on the joint support of physical 
and moral evidence, and ere unable to determine which 
is the ascendant power. 

The statements and examples of Scripture tend to the 
same conclusion. The personal disciples of our Lord re- 
turned from a mission on which he had sent them ; exclaim- 
ing, " Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.” * Yet, though they were possessed of these mira- 
culous powers, their views of the very kingdom which they 
had gone forth to preach were at this time exceedingly nar- 
row and erroneous, — ^leading them into acts and desires am- 
bitious, passionate, and false. 

Miracles, then, are simply awakening facts : demanding and 
securing reverential and watchful regard to sometliing, or to 
everything, in the parties performing them ; but not speci- 
fically singling out any portion of their doctrinal ideas, and 
affording them infallible proof. Is it not competent to God 
thus to draw human attention to a person, as well as a truth ; 
— to a character, as well as a doctrine ? At all events, it is 
an unwarrantable presumption in us to select for the All-wise 
the particular motive with which exclusively he ought to 
create a miracle ; instead of humbly noting the actual results, 
and jud^ng thence of his divine purposes. 

But, it will now be lurged, whatever sentiments may be 
entertained respecting tiie proper inference from iiuro<fi«s in 

* Luke I. 17. 
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general, there is one in particular which directly establishes 
the plenary inspiration of the apostles and first disciples. It 
is leoorded in the book of Acts, that on the day of P^tecost, 
when they were with one accord in one place, the Holy Ghost 
descended upon all.* The two Evangelists, St. Matthew and 
St John, were present ; so were St. Peter and St James ; for 
all these were Apostles. And we know that, by the laying on 
of the hands of the Apostles, the same power passed into all 
disciples on whom they might choose to confer the privilege. 
We cannot suppose any of the New Testament authors to 
have been excluded from this class ; and must therefore be- 
lieve, tliat every word of the Christian canon was composed 
under the influence of the Unerring Spirit. This Moment 
is proposed in the following words. By Dr. Tattershall, in his 
published sermon on the Nature and Extent of the Right of 
Private Judgment,’’ 

“ The Scriptures have been already proved”. ..." to be a true 
and authentic history ; one of the principal facts of which his- 
tory is, the outpouring of the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples of Christ. I take, therefore, as an example, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and reason as follows: — I learn, 
from the history, that Christ’s disciples were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost ; among this number was St. Matthew ; there- 
fore St. Matthew was inspired ; and, consequently, that which 
he wrote, under this influence of inspiration, is to be regarded 
as the Word of God. Whereas, on the other hand, if St. 
Matthew was not inspired, the history relates that which is 
not true, and the credibility of the whole sacred history is at 
once destroyed : and, with it, both the Church, and also 
Christianity itself, must fall to the ground.”t 

Now to convey, at the outset, a distinct ides of the reason 
why this argument does not convince me, let me say, that I 
believe St. Matthew to have been inspired ; but I do not be- 
lieve'him to have been infslUble. 1 am sure that he nowhere 

• Actt ii. 1—4. t Pp. S3«» 837." 
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puts forth any such claim : and if he does not af&rm it him* 
self^ 1 know not who can affirm it for him. Indeed^ to the 
advocates of this doctrine it must seem strange, that even St. 
John the Divine, instead of bearing down all doubt by this 
overwhelming claim, should so modestly and carefully con* 
ciliate the belief of his readers, by appealing to his own human 
opportunities of information i and he that saw it bare re- 
cord, and his record is true ^ this is the disciple that /es- 
tijieth of these things, and wrote these things :”t and that 
St. Luke should content himself with saying, at the com- 
mencement of his Gospel, that its materials were furnished 
by those who frop tlie beginning were eye-witnesses.”, t 

Everything in this argument clearly depends on the meaning 
which we are to attach to the phrases Holy Ghost ,” — ^ In- 
spiration,” — Spirit of God,” — and other forms of expres- 
sion employed to denote this peculiar influence. What, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, were the appropriate functions of 
this Divine Agent ? and are we to include among them an 
exemption of those, on whom its power fell, from all possi- 
bilities of error, in narration, in reasoning, in expectation, in 
speculative and practical doctrine ? In short, do the sacred 
writers represent this Holy Spirit as conferring intellectual 
infallibility ? 

Now the original account of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
certainly implies nothing of the kind. § The gift of tongues^ 
which St. Paul, though possessed of it in the highest degree, || 
places in the lowest rank of spiritual gifts, ^ and which he 
expressly discriminates from ^ the word of wisdom,” and 

the word of knowledge,”** is the only preternatural effect 
there ascribed to this new influence. Other passs^es de- 
scriptive of this agency equally fall short of this claim of 
infallibiUty. We read, for example,tt that by the direction of 


* John xix. 35. 

§ Acts ii. 1—^. 

1 Cor. xii. 8, 10, 


t xxi. 24. 

II 1 Cor. xiv. tS. 
tf Acts ¥ 1 . 1 — 4. 


I Luke i. 2. 

K 1 Cor. xiv. passim : 
especially 4,5,13,19,23. 
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the Apostles, seven persons were* to be selected firomthe 
gmeral body of bdievers, who were to be men ** bill of the 
Holy Ghost, and laudomt** — the two attributes being distin- 
guished. It must be supposed, too, that the qualificarions 
demanded of these officers had some proportionate reference 
to the duties assigned. These duties were simply the manage- 
ment of the society’s finanrial accounts, and the distribution 
of its eleemosynary funds. Whwi it is said that John the Bap- 
tist should " be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb,”’*’ are we to understand, that from earliest 
infancy he was infallible ? — ^he who, in the' very midst of his 
ministry, sent to Jesus for informatii|p on this question. 
Art thou he that should come, otdo we look for another ?”t 
— ^a question, be it observed, which implies doubt on the great 
subject-matter of the Baptist’s whole mission. Perhaps, 
however, it will lie admitted that there are inferior degrees of 
this inspiration ; so that passages like this may be found, in 
which the phrases denoting it are used in a lower sense. 
But, it will be said, in its highest intensity it cannot be so 
restricted, and is even distinctly affirmed to involve infalli- 
bility. TTie operations of the spirit of God are distributed 
by theologians into two classes, — ^the extraordinary, ex- 
perienced by the apostles, and exempting them from lia- 
bility to error, — ^the ordinary, which are assured to all true 
disdiples, and whose office implies no farther illumination of 
the understanding, than is needful fis* the sanctification of 
the heart. Now if this statement and division be really true 
and scriptural, we shall doubtless find Christ and his Apos- 
tles separating their promises of divine influence into two 
corresponding sets ; keeping things so different, clear of all 
confusion ; and fully as exact in this discerning of spirits,” 
as their modern disciples. ^But so far is this from being the 
case, that between the greater spirit of the twelve apostles, 
and the lea spirit of the general church, no distinction 

* Luke. I 15. t Matt xiL S« 
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whatever is drawn ; nor* an j between the inttSeetual intfal- 
Ubility which was to await the apostles^ and the tpiritual 
aanctification promised to the faithful multitude of all ages. 
Nay, it so happens, that the most unlimited expressions 
relating to the subject occur in such connexions, that they 
cannot be confined to the apostles, but obviously apply to all 
private Christians. For instance, shall we say that our 
Lord’s promise of the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost,” 
explmned by the remarkable synonym which he appended, 

the spirit of truth, ^ which should teach them all things,^ 
and lead them into all truth ” — ^implies universal illumi- 
nation of the und^tanding ? Close at hand is a clause for- 
bidding the interpretation, by spreading the promise over 
all ages of the church ; I will pray the Father, and he will 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever, even the spirit of truth * and the expression is ac- 
cordingly quoted by Dr. Wardlaw, as descriptive of the com- 
mon operations of the spirit.t Again, St. John in his first 
General Epistle (addressed of course to the whole church) 
says, Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.^^X Take then the strongest and most unqualified 
expressions on this subject, and if they prove the infalli- 
bility of the apostles, they prove the same of all private Chris- 
tians. Or, take those which show sanctification to be the 
characteristic oflSce of the Holy Spirit with respect to the 
general church, and you show that this also was its agency 
on the Apostles. 

One or two texts are occasionally adduced in defence of this 
doctrine ; their paucity and inapplicability show how slight is 
the scripture foundation, on which it rests. By far the most re- 
markable of these is found in 2 Tim. iii. 16. All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 


• John xiv. Ift, 17, 26. 

f Discourses on the principal Points of the Socinian Controversy, p. 34 1. Disc. xi. 
t 1 John ii. 20. 
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reproof, for ciHrrection, for instruction in righteousness.** Now 
observe, 

1. That the verb is, which constitutes the whole affirma- 
tion here, has nothing corresponding to it in the Greek, and is 
put in by the English translators. Of course the sentence re- 
quires a verb somewhere, but the place of its insertion depends 
on the discretion of the translator. Baxter, Grotius, and other 
critics, accordingly render the passage thus ; “ All scripture, 
pven by inspiration of God, is also profitable,** &c. The 
Apostle has already been reminding Timothy of the impor- 
tance of those scriptures with which he had been acquainted 
from his youth, to his personal faith : ai|pl he now adds, that 
they are also useful for his public . teaching. He therefore 
simply says tliat whatever scriptures are given by inspiration 
of God, are thus profitable. 

2. Since Paul first speaks generally of those scriptures 
with which Timothy had been familiar from his youth, and 
then proceeds to select from these a certain class, as given by 
inspiration of God, his description extends to no portion of 
the New Testament, and only to some writings of the Old. 
The purpose for which he recommends them, indicates what 
books were in his thoughts. As they were to aid Timothy 
in his public duty of convincing his countrymen that Jesus 
was the Messiah, he refers to those books which had sustained 
the expectation of a Messiah, — the Jewish Prophets. Tlie 
whole extent of his doctrine, I conceive to have been ex- 
pressed by the Apostle Peter thus : ^prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of men ; but holy men of God spake, moved 
by the Holy Spirit ;* ♦—that those also who recorded these 
speeches, wrote by the Holy Spirit ; that, in addition to the 
superhuman message, there was a superhuman report of it, 
is a notion of which no trace can be fotmd in the apostolic 
writings. The whole amount, therdbre, of the Apostle*s 
doctrine is this ; that the prophets had a preternatural know- 


* 2 Pet I, 21. 
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l^ge of future events ; and that their communications were 
recorded in the prophetic books. By the admission of these 
points^ the theory of inspired composition obviously gains 
nothing/' ♦ 

No appeal can be more unfortunate for the advocate of 
plenary inspiration, than to the writings of the great apostle 
of tlie Gentiles. Not a trace can be found in them of the 
cold, oracular dignity, — the bold, authoritative enunciation, 
— the transcendental exposition, equally above argument and 
passion, in which conscious and confessed infallibility would 
deliver its decisions. All the natural faculties of the man 
are shed forth, witjj^ most vehement precipitation, on every 
page. He pleads with his disciples, as if kneeling at their 
feet. He withstands Peter to the face, — though no less in- 
spired tlian himself, — because he was to be blamed for un- 
sound sentiments and inconsistent conduct. He hurries so 
eagerly, and sinks so deep into an illustration, that scarcely 
can he make a timely retreat. He too quickly seizes an ana- 
logy to apply it with exactitude and precision. And above 
all, he is incessantly engaged in reasoning : and by tliat very 
act, he selects as his own the common human level of ad- 
dress, — ^generously submits his statements to the verdict of 
our judgment, and leaves that judgment free to accept or to 
reject them. Nor is it on mere subordinate points that he 
contents himself with this method, which, by challenging 
search, abandons infallibility. The great controversies of 
the infant church, which involved the whole future character 
of Cliristianity, which decided how far it should conciliate 
Polytheism, and how much preserve of Judaism, the apostle 

♦ UnwilUng to repeat what I have already said, in a former publication, I have 
contented myself with a brief and slight notice of this celebrated text. U it dis- 
cussed in a less cursory manner in the notes to the first Lecture in the ** Rationale 
Religions Inquiry." I would only add, that Schleusner considers the word 
SedirvfVdTor as belonging, not to the predicate, but 'to the subject, of the sentence. 
See his Lexicon in Nov. Test, in verb, In N. T. semel legitur 2 Tim. iii. 1(>. 
wmrs ypwp^ 6c<iirpf uoTor, onuiU scriptura divinitus inspiruta, scu, quae est originis 
divinae." 
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of t^e Gentiles boldly confides to reasoning : and his wri- 
tings are composed chiefly of arffmiefiiSj protective of the 
Gospel from compromise with Idolatry on the one hand^ and 
slavery to the Law on the other. 

Nor is this denied by any instructed divine of any church. 
In insisting upon the duty of professed Cliristians to ab- 
stain from all compliance with the idolatrous practices of the 
heathens around them/* says Dr. Tattershalb St. Paul, 
even though an inspired Aposde, does not proceed upon the 
mere dictum of authority, but appeals to the reason of those 
to whom he writes ; and calls upon them to reflect upon the 
inconsistency of shdii conduct, with Ihe nature of their 
Christian profession. In fact, he "produces argumentSy and 
desires them to weigh the reasons which he assigns, and sec 
whether they do not fuUy sustain the conclusion which he 
draws from them. ^ I speak/ says he, ^/as to wise men, 
JUBOK YE what I say.* ** * 

If then the Apostle wrote his letters un^r inspiration, 
have we not here direct authority to sit in judgment on the 
productions of inspiration, or the contents of the word qf God; ^ 
not merely to learn what is said, but to consider its inherent 
reasonableness and truth ? No one, indeed, can state more 
forcibly than Dr. Tattershall himself the principle, of which 
this conclusion is only a particular case. " When I reason 
with an opponent,** says he, ^ I do not invade his acknow- 
ledged right of private judgment, nor do I require of him to 
surrender that judgment to me.* I am, in fact, doing the pre- 
cise contrary of this. I am, by the very act of reasoningy both 
acknowledging his right of judgment, and making an appeal 
to it.**t 

To acknowledge the right of judgment, is to forego the 
claim of infallibility, and to concede the privilege of dissent ; 

* Sermon on the Nature and Extent of the Right of Private Indgment. 

p. ass. * 

+ P. 249, 
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and thus firankjiy does St. P^ul deal with me. Vainly do his 
modem expounders attempt to make him the instrument of 
their own assumptions. To appeal to my reason, then, 
if I cannot sec the force of the proof, to hold me up as a 
blasphemer and a rebel against the word of God, is an incon- 
sistency, of which only the degenerate followers of the great 
Apostle could be guilty. His writings disown, in every page, 
the injurious claims which would confer on them an artificial 
authority, to the ruin of their true power and beauty. In 
order to show the absolute divine truth of all that may be 
written by an inspired man, it is not enough to establish the 
presence of inspiration, you must prove also the absence of 
every thing else. And this can never be done with any 
writings made up, like the Apostle’s, of a scarce-broken tissue 
of argument and illustration. It is clear that he was not for- 
bidden to reason and expound, to speculate and refute, to 
seek access, by every metbod of persuasion, to the minds he 
was sent to evangelize ; to appeal, at one time to his inter- 
pretation of prophecy, at another to the visible glories of 
creation, and again to the analogies of history. Where could 
have been his zeal, his freshness, his versatility of address, his 
self-abandonment, his various success, if his natural faculties 
had not been left to imembarassed action ? And the moment 
you allow free action to his intelligence and conscience, you 
inevitably admit the possibilities of error, which are inse- 
parable from the operations of the human mind. To grant 
that Paul reasons, and be startled at the idea that he may rea- 
son incorrectly, — to admit that he speculates, and yet be 
shocked at the surmise that he may speculate &lsely,-^to 
praise his skill in illustration, yet j^borink in hoirw when 
something less apposite is pointed out, is an obvious incon- 
sistency. The human understanding cannot perfinm .its 
functions without taking its share of the chances of error | nor 
can a critic of its productions, have any percty>rion of their 
truth and excellence, without conceding the possibility of fal- 
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lades and {rndte. We moat give up our adnuration of the 
Aposdes ag men, if are to Ksten to them always as oracles 
of Ood. 

Bat 1 most proceed to my last argument, which is a plain 
one, founded upon fads, open to every one who can read his 
Bible. I state it in the words of Mr. Thirlwall : the dis- 
crepancies found in the Gospels, compel us to admit that the 
superintending control of the Spirit was not exerted to ex- 
empt the sacred writings altogether from errors and inad- 
vertencies j”* nay, he speaks of * the more rigid theory of in- 
spiration* having btolt so long * abandoned by the learned on 
account of the insuperalde difficulties these opposed to it,* 
that it would now be a waste of time to attack it.”t 

I heard it affirmed on Wednesday evening, that, in die 
sacred writings, no case can possibly occur of self-contra- 
diction or erroneous statement ; that the very idea of inspi- 
ration, is utterly opposed to all supposition of the presence of 
error ; that the occurrence of such a blemish would prove, 
that the writer was not so under the immediate teachin'l' and 
superintendence of Almighty God as to be preserved from 
error; or, in other words, that he was not inspired; that the 
erroneous passage must indeed be rejected, but, with it, the 
whole work in which it is found, as destitute of divine autho- 
rity. 1 have brought Mr. Thirlwall to confront the question 
of fact ; let me quote Dr. Paley in relation to this statement 
of principle. " I know not,*’ he says^ a more rash or un- 
philosophical conduct of the understanding, than to reject 
the substance of a story, by reason of some diversities in the 
circumstances widi udiicih it is related. The usual cliaracter 
of human testimony (Dr. Ptdey is discussing the discrepancies 
between the several Gospels) is, substantial truth under cir- 
cumstaintial variety.” " On the contrary, a dose and minote 

* SchleietiiiMiMt't Critira] EiMy «n the Gospel ef St. Luke. IntrodsStlon bp 
the TransUter, p. sv. * 

f Pp. ae. and xl. ' ' 
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agreement induces the auspidon of confederacy and fraud.”* 
If both these statements be true, the phenomena of inapi- 
nktion would be identical with those of confederacy add firiud. 
1 estimate the Scriptures far too highly to hesitate, for a 
moment, about pointing out to your notice certain small 
nations and inconsistencies, utterly destroctiye of the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration ; but absolutely confirmatory, in 
some instances, of the veracity of the historians, and, in all, 
compatible with it. Our faith scorns the insinuation, that 
these sacred writings require ^‘any forbearance from the 
boasted understanding of man.” 

1. The difiFerent Evangelists are at veriance^Jwith each 
^ other, with respect to the calling of the first Apostles. They 
differ with respect to the /ime, the jsfoee, the order; e. g. : 

First, as to time ; Matthewf represents the imprisonment 
of John the Baptist as the occasion of our Lord’s beginning 
to preach, and as preceding the call of any Apostles. 

John^ represents Andrew and Simon, Philip and Natha- 
nael, as called, — ^the miracle at Cana as wrought, a Passover 
as attended at Jerusalem, — a residence of Jcsusjand his dis- 
ciples in the rural district of Judeea, as going on ; and then 
adds, for John was not yet cast into prison.” 

Next, as to place ; according to Matthew and Mark,§ 
Andrew and Peter are called by the Lalm of Galilee ; accord- 
ing to John, in Judma. 

And as to order ; Matthew and Mark represent the two 
pairs of brothers, as successively called : first, Andrew and 
Peter ; then, after a short interval, James and John; 

Luke, II making no mention of Andrew, represents the others 
as simultaneously called. 

John represents Andrew as called withhimsdf ; and Peter, 
as subsequently called, through the instrumentality of his 
brother Andrew. Of James, (though affirmed by the other 

• Evidences of Ciiristlsnity, Pert llj. ^ i. 

f Matt. iv. 12—32. t John {. 35—51. % Mark i. 18—30. || Luke v. 10, II. 
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Evangelists to have been his own companion in the call,) he 
is silent. 

The ^ree first writers not being present, it is nothing 
wonderful that they are less accurate than the fourth, who 
was. 

2. The three denials of Peter, as recorded by the first, 
third, and fourth Evangelists, will be found inconsistent in 
their minute circumstances. The denials are uttered, 

* rl. to a maid. " 

according to Matthew,* i 2. to another maid. 

^3. to those who stood by. 

{ 1. to a maid. 

2. to a man. 

3. to another man. 

{ 1. to the maid who admitted him. 

2. to the officers of the palace. 

3. to a man (a relation of Mal- 
chus). 

3. Matthew§ and Luke|| state, that one Simon bore our 
Lord’s cross to Calvary; John, If that Jesus bore it him- 
self. 

4. The inscription annexed by Pilate to the cross is given 
differently by every one of the Evangelists. 

Matthew:** ** This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.” 
Mark:tt The king of the Jews.'' 

Luke:l;l; This is the king of the Jews.” 

John:$§ “ Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews” 

5. Matthew||]t andMarklf^ state that our Lord on the cross 
was reviled by both the malefactors ; but Luke*** affirms that 

* EEvi. 69*^nd, f Luke xxii. 56—^2. X xviil. 15 — 25. 

I 32. II xxiit 26. ^ xi*. 17. 

xxvli. 37. ft XV. 26. tt 38. 

§§ xix. 19. II If xxvii. 44. xv. ^2. 

••• xxiii. 39—43. 
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Irlien one of them wae guilty of this shocking mockery, he 
I tree rebuked by the other ; mid that the latter received the 
1 well-known assurance, ** this day shalt thou be with me in 
^ Paradise/' 

6. The last discrepancy which 1 shall mention, has refe- 
rence to the final Passover, and its relation to the day of 
crucifixion. But in order to understand the case, and indeed 
to read with intelligence the whole series of events connected 
with the crucifixion and resurrection, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the following facts : — 

(a.) That the Jewish day commenced in the evening, and 
was reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

(b.) That the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day of the 
week, and extended from six o^elook on Friday evening, to 
the same time on Saturday. 

(c.) Tliat at the Passover, the paschal lamb was slain at 
the end of one Jewish day, and eaten immediately, i. e., at 
the commencement of the next, or about six or seven in the 
evening. The three hours before sunset, during which it was 
prepared, were called the preparation of the Passmer, and be- 
longed to the fourteenth of the month ; while the hours after 
sunset, during which it was eaten, belonged to the fifteenth. 
The phrase, preparation of the Sabbath, was used in like 
manner, to denote the three hours before sunset every Fri- 
day. 

(d.) The Passover being fixed to the fifteenth of the month, 
and that a lunar month, necessarily moved over all the days 
of the week ; and might fall, of course, into coincidence 
with the weekly Sabbath. 

(e.) The feast of unleavened bread was a festival of seven 
days' duration, the first day of which coincided with that on 
which the Passover was eaten, following of course that on 
which it was killed. 

These things being premised^ we are prepared to notice the 
points in which the Evangelists agree, and those in which 
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they disagree^ in their accounts of tht crucifixion^ and its 
connected events. They all ikgree in assigning the same dis- 
tinguishing incidents of our Lord^s perscmal history to the 
/bur great days of the weeky most interesting to Christians, 
to the Thursday the last supper ; to the Friday, the cru- 
cifixion ; to the Saturday, the sleep in the sepulchre ; to the 
Sunday, the resurrection. But about the position of the Jew- 
ish Passover upon these days, they singularly differ; St. 
John fixing it on the^Friday evening, and making it there- 
fore coincide with the weekly Sabbath ; the other tliree, fix- 
ing it on the Thursday evening, and so following it up by the 
Sabbath, ^fhe variance is the mote interesting from its influ- 
ence on our views of the last supper ; which, according to 
the three first Evangelists the Passm>ery according to the 
fourth, was not the Passover* The ii^stitution of the commu- 
nion, as a Christian transformation of ‘ the Jewish Festival, 
rests entirely on the former of these narratives; St. John is 
altogether silent respecting it. Yet it was he who leaned on 
Jesus’ bosom, and stood beneath his cross. 

Now what is the just inference from such discrepancies ? 
Is it that the writers were incompetent reporters of the main 
facts ? Not so ; for there are few biographers, however well- 
informed, M'hose testimony, produced in circumstances at all 
parallel, would not yield, on the application of as severe a 
test, inconsistencies more considerable. Is it that they arc 
not veracious ? Not so ; for not a Crace of self-interest is 
discernible in these cases. Is it that tliey were not inspired? 
Not so ; for the transition they underwent from peasants to 
apostles, from dragging the lake to regenerating the world, is 
the sublimest case of inspiration (except one) with which God 
has refreshed the nations. But it is this ; that they were not 
intellectually infallible. 

i have now endeavoured to give some idc^ of two different 
ways of regarding the Christian records. 

I. Tliey possess an internal and sel/evidewei in their own 
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ni|C>ral beauty and consistency, and the unimaginable per- 
fection of the great Son of God> whom they bring to life be- 
fore 08. , With this evidence, which is open to every pure 
mind and true heart, — ^which speaks to the consdence like a 
voice of God without, conversing with the c^irit of God 
within, all those may be content, who think that, to atx^i 
Chrigt as the image of Deity, and the authoritatwe model of 
Duty, is to be a Christian. 

H. Those, however, who think that, in order to be Chris- 
tians, we must hold one only doctrinal creed, containing many 
tilings hard to understand, and harder to believe, are aware 
that nothing short of a divine infsUil^ty can prevail with us 
to receive a system so repugnant to our nature. And as tliis 
is incapable of self-proof, they epp^ chiefly to the external 
evidence and foreign attestation which belong to the Christian 
records; beginning wirii the historical metliod, they endeavour 
to show, 

(1.) That we have the original words of the Gospel wit- 
nesses {authenticity ) : 

(2.) That, tills being the case, we have the very Words of 
God {plenary in^iralion). 

Now let me detain you by one reflection on these two 
methods. Suppose each, in turn, to prove insufficient, as 
a basis of Christianity, tlie other remaining firm ; and con- 
sider what consequences will result. 

If the internal or self-evidence be inadequate, (which our 
objectors must suppose, for it cannot, they admit, prove their 
creeds,) then every one must seek a foundation for his faith 
in the other. He must satisfy himself, in limine, of the per- 
sonal authorship of the books in the Canon ; a purely lite- 
rary inquiry, and one of extraordinary labour, even to those 
who enjoy every advantage for its prosecution. In order to 
be saved, doctrines must be embraced, requiring for their 
proof an inspiration, which does . not exist in the New Tes- 
tament writings^ except on the supposition of their apostolic 
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origin. The ascertainment, then, of thi» point, is the neces- 
ss^ prelade to all saving faith-; 'thut4uty lies on -the outer- 
most threshold of.our aoceptanoe with fhe Giver of salvation. 
So that God hangs -tlie ,«teni^ welfare of every man on an 
investigation so mitiealand elaborate, that a whole life .of re- 
search is not too much to understand it, and the most fami- 
liar with its details are, by no means, the most uniformly 
confident of its results; an investigation which assigns a 
certain date to eadi, boolc, as the lowest limit of security ; 
and says, if you dare -to fix this letter or that Gospel upon a 
time later by half a e^tury, yon are lost for ever ! 

But may not the youiig.and the ignorant trust in the guid- 
ance of a teacher ? In his sermon, on private judgment. Dr. 
Tattershall treats of this question, and lays down the following 
rule : — " In the case of adults, such reliance is justifiable «o foTt 
and no farther, than it is unavoidable. .So &r as God has not 
given the ability, or the opportunity of investigation, so far 
he will not require it ; but in whatev^ degree any person has 
the power and opportunity of examining the will of God for 
himself, — ^in that d^ree, — whether he exercise his privilege 
or not, — Qod will hold him re^nmaible. As to the liability to 
fall mto error;' — ^beyond all doubt,' such liabifity exists, whe- 
ther we submit to the guidance of any teacher, or exercise 
our own private judgment.^’* How, let me ask, can we avoid 
drawing the following mfeeeaoea ) 

(I.) That the greater part ctf .mauled must be held to be 
in a condition renderh^ thia reliance on a teacher 
voidahleJ* 

(2.) For this reliance, then, such portion of. mankind must 
be held Jwt^ed in the rigM God. 

(3.) But such dependence makes them liable to err; and 
must, in fact, have led countless multitudes into error. 

(4.) If these errors are fatid to salvatitm, then God in/Itc/r 
efemof tormiinttjbr the inevitable reeuUe if ajue^fiable act. 

• Pp. 248, 244. 
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-(5.) If theM errors are not fatal to salvation^ then ihen it 
ttUmtum out 0 / the fmth. 

The result; then, of this external system is, that you may 
be sated on either of two conditions ; that you belong to the 
orthodox literary sect, and hold the antiquarian opinions of 
the priests ; or, that you belong to the ignorant, and can find 
out the right parties to whom to say, " 1 will befieve, as you 
believe.” 

Reverse the supposition. Conceive that in the process, 
becoming ever more searching, of historical inquiry, the 
other and external method should be found to be inadequate 
to the maintenance of its superstructure ; what would be the 
fate of Christianity, trusted solely to its self-evidence ? I will 
imagine even the worst : and suppose 'that the first three 
Gospels are shown to be not personfdly authentic, not the 
independent productions of three apostolic men; but a 
compilation of very composite structure, consisting of (we 
will say) some thirty fragments, obviously from different 
hands, and all of anonymous origin. In such case, the in- 
dividual testimony of eye-witnesses being gone, the whole 
edifice of external proof which supports a dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, must fall. But the self-evidence of a moral and 
spiritual Christianity, of a Christianity that clings to the 
person and spirit of Christ, is not only .unharmed, but even 
incalculably increased. For how often, and how truly, has it 
been argued, that the mere inspection of the four Gospels is 
enough to prove the reality of Christ ; that the invention, and 
consistent maintenance, of a diiuucter so unapproachable, so 
destitute of all archetype beneath the skies, so transcending 
the fictions of the noblest genius, and so imlike them, are 
things utterly incredible, were they supposed even of one 
writer : and that, for this same divine image to gleun forth 
with coincident perfection from four, belongs to the highest 
order of impossibilities. What then should we say, if these 
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four were resolved into thirty ? The coalescence of so many 
fragmentary records, could no more make a Christ, than the 
upsetting of an artist’s colourit could paint a Ra&dle. What- 
ever then becomes of Church .Christianity, that which Uves in 
Christ, and has the power ol love in num, is evetiasting as the 
soul. 

We are rramed that ^^the Bible is mt a shiftily mutable, 
uncertain thing.** We echo the warning, with this addition, 
that Christianity i» a ]^gres8ive thing ; n<^ a doctrine dead, 
and embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living and impersonated 
in Christ. Two things are necessary to a revelation : its re- 
cord, which is permanMit; its readers, tfho perpetually change. 
From the collision of the lesson and the mind on which it 
drops, starts up the living religion that saves the soul within, 
and acts on the theatre of the world without. Each eye sees 
what it can, and what it needs ; each age developes a new and 
nobler idea from the immortal page. We are like children, 
who, in reading a book above their years, pass innocently and 
unconsciously over that which is not suited to their state. In 
this divine tale of Cbrist, every class and every period seizes, 
in succession, the views and emotions whidi most meet its 
wants. It is with Scripture as ud^ nature. The everlasting 
heavens spread above the gaze of Herschel, as they did over 
that of Abraham ; yet the latter saw but a spangled dome, 
the former a forest of innumerable i^prlds. To the mind of 
this profound observer, there was as much a new creation, as 
if those heavens had been, for the tira^ called up and spread 
before his sight. And tiiusisit with the Word of God. As 
its power and beauty develope themselves continuaUy, it is 
as if Heaven were writing it now, mid leaf after leaf dropped 
directly from the sides. Nor is there any heresy like 
which denies tins progressive unfolding of divine wisdom, 
shufo Up the spirit of heaven in the verbal metaphysics and 
sdudastic creeds of a half-barbarous peripd,— treats the 
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inspiration of Qod as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot 
see that it communes afresh with the soul of eveiy age; 
and sheds, from the living Foimt of truth, a guidance ever 
new. 
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A. 

On the Improved Veteion, 

Great allowance must perhaps be mado for the clergymen who per- 
sist, after repeated expostulation^ in their assumption that the 
Improved Version is an authoritative exposition of Unitarian theology. 
The convenience of limiting their studies, for the most part, to a 
single work, and the inconvenience of dispensing with the previous 
labours of Dr. Nares, and Archbishop Magee, whose hostile criticisms 
furnish the orthodox divine with invaluable prolegomena to the book, 
ought to diminish our surprise at the tenacious adherence to this 
ground of attack. The ^vantage too of giving fresh currency to the 
popular notion, that some dreadful production exists, containing un- 
mentionable impieties, and constituting the ** Unitarian Bible/’ is 
undeniable. It is evident that the utility of fostering this impres- 
sion is by no means overlooked : for after strong assertion and contemp- 
tuous comment have given, to a very few passages of the Improved 
Version the appearance, to an unlearned pudience, of falsification of 
the word of God, I liave heard it md, thkt these cases are but a 
email eample of a system, which might be illustrated to an indefinite 
extent from eveiy page. As there are not, on an average, more than 
two variations in a page from Archbishop Newcome, the charge 
must, in an incalculable majority of instances, fall on him. 

I am at a loss, however, to fserceive even any controversial advan- 
tage to be gained by the rash statement of Mr, Byrth ; that every 
Umtarian minister is as much bound to uphold the cnticism and in- 
terpretation of the Improved Version, as the Established Clergy to 
imuntain the thirty-nine articles. A dergyman, it is known, a^s 
the articles, and solemnly ccmtracts to preach in ^confeurmity with 
them; a minister among Unitarians may never see the Improved 
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Versioiii or hear its name. During a five years' course of stody^ 
at the coUege where I received my education for the msoistryr I do 
not remember any mention of it in the theological claasetf and ontijr 
two in the Greek classes : both of which were condemnatoiy ; one, 
of the introduction of the English indefinite article to indicate, in 
certain cases, the absence of the definite artide in the original ; the 
other, of the rendering of the preposition Sm, with the genitive, 
by the word “ for.'* The feet that most ministers of our persuasion, 
subscribe to the British and Foreign Unitarian Assoc^on, which 
has succeeded to the property in the improved version, and^continues 
to circulate it, no more makes them responsible for its criticisms, 
than a contribution to the Bible Society makes a clergyman account- 
able for the forgery of the “ heavenly witnesses." The one aids in 
distributing a possibly defective, the other a certainly interpolated, 
copy of the Christian records. Let us apply another test to this 
imprudent parallel between the established clergy, and the Unitarian 
ministers. In the United States of America, no one, I presume, 
could take holy orders in the Episcopal church, without pledging his 
assent to the thirty-nine articles ; and should he cease to approve of 
them, his ordination vow would reqmre him to resign his preferment. 
But in that country are hundreds of Unitarian ministers, who know 
nothing of the Improved Version ; and would be as much astonished 
to be told that they were bound by it, as would Dr. Tattershall to 
hear that he must answer for the Oxford Tracts. 

But the mere fact, that within a year after the publication of this 
work, a Unitarian divine, a subscriber to the Unitarian society, in a 
Unitarian periodical, submitted it to a criticism far more searching 
and elaborate than that which an acumen, sharpened by theological 
hostility, is now able to produce, is sufficient to set in its true light 
the statement which I have quoted. 1 beg to call the attention of 
our Reverend opponents to the following enumeration of the points, 
to which the censures of the Reviewer (Dr, Carpenter) are directed. 

(1.) The selection of Newcome'a Revision, instead of the author- 
ized version, as a basis. 

(2.) The departure, and without any intdligible rule, from Gries- 
bach*s text, which, in the introduction, had been mentioned in a way"* 
to excite the expectation of its invariable adoption. Of these de- 
partures, a complete table is given. 

(3.) The neglect of proper acknowledgements and defence of these 
ikpartures. 

(4.) The professed employment of brackets for one purpose, (to indi- 
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cate words which, according to Grieabach, were probably, though not 
certaiidy, to be expunged,) and tiiie actual use of them for another ; 
as, for example, in the introductioA of St, Matthew's Gospel, which 
is thus enclosed, 

(50 The use of italics (intended to indicate doubtful authority) 
without adequate evidence of doubtful authority, and in violation of 
the apparent intention to lepndiate critical conjecture. And in par* 
ticular, the use of this type in l^e introduction to St. Luke’s gospel ; 
which ** the evidence is far too little to justify ; " and in the introduc* 
tion to St. Matthew’s goqpd. Both these examples are considered 
by the reviewer as instances of CQt^iitral criticism- 

(6.) The unwarrantable license allowed in general to conjectural 
emendation of the text ; of which, particular cases are adduced ; as 
the transposition of verses, John L 15, 18 ; and, in a lower sense of 
the word cof^ecturcp the omission of SiarrQt Rom. iii. 25 ; and 

the Km in 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

(7.) The departures from the received text without notice. Of 
these departures, a complete table is given. 

(8.) The departures from NewcOme's ftevision, without sufficient 
notice ; of these, a list was given, and a synoptical table has since 
been published in the appendix to Pr* Carpenter's reply to. the 
unanswered " Archbishop Magee. 

(9.) The use of tb^ EngUsh indefimte article, in certain cases, 
where there is no Greek definite article. For example, the Cmitu* 
rion's exclamation at the crucifixion. Matt, xxvii. 54 ; in his remarks 
on which, Mr. Byrth will perceive that he has been anticipated by 
the reviewer. 

(10.; The introduction of doctrinal notes, which the reviewer thinks 
ought to have been entirely excluded.* 

The culpable omission of the epithet, **lfnitarian," from the des- 
cription of the "Society for promoting Christian Knowledge," in the 
title page of the first edition, has since received the censure of the 
same friendly but just critic.f 

If then, all that is original and " orthodox/’ in the recent assaults 
on the improved verriop, be the sarcasm and extravagance s and all 
that is " candid" and " scholar-like" was long ago anticipated by a 
Upitarian divine, (to whom Dr. Nares awards the p^se of being/* the 
very learned and dispassionate reviewer,") with whnt propriety can 

Monthly RepoBkory of Theology and General Llteratuire, tSOS, pfi. 07, 
159, seqq,^ 274, i€qq*i 364, ieqq, 
f Beply to Magee, p. 302. 
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we be held responsible, as Unitarian ministers, for the peetiHarittes of 
the wotfcv and called upon to defend it fn>ia strictures^ produced at 
second-hand in Christ Church, and originally published among our- 
selves. If Dr. Carpenter had been minister in Liverpool, instead of 
Bristol, would he have been bound to come forward and answer 
kmsel/} 

I by no means intend to charge the derjgymen engaged in this 
controversy with plagiarism. Hieir great authority, Archbishop 
Magee, so completely withheld in his postscript, all notice of his obli- 
gations to the Unitarian Reviewer, that a reader may well be excused 
for not knowing that there was such a person. Nor do I at all doubt 
the competency of our respected oppCUents to originate whatever they 
have advanced, without the aid of any one’s previous researches. I 
simply affirm that they have been anticipated, in a quarter, and to an 
extent, which disprove their assertions respecting the acceptance and 
influence of the Improved Version among Unitarians. 

For the very same reason, however, that we are not bound to 
praise this work when faults are fairly attributed to it, neither are we 
bound to be silent, when merit is unjustly denied it. With the cor- 
rections introduced in the fourth and fifth Editions, it has the ex- 
clusive honour of accomplishing the following important ends ; 

(1.) It exhibits the text of the New Testament in the most perfect 
state, being conformed to Gricsbach’s second Edition. 

(2.) It enables the English reader to compare this critical with the 
Received text, all their variations being noticed. 

(3.) It places before its possessors Archbishop Newcome’s Revi- 
sion, which otherwise would have passed into unmerited oblivion. 
Wherever it departs from its basis, and advances any new translation, 
the Primate’s rendering is given also ; so that the whole extent of 
the innovation is seen, and free choice afforded to the reader. 

WTien the advocates of the common version shall exert themselves to 
bring it into accordance with the true text, they will attack the Im- 
proved Version, from asafer position. But so long as they leave with this 
heretical work, the sole praise, among British translations, of showing 
what the Evangelists and Apostles really wrote, and content themselves 
with circulating a version containing words and passages, without 
mark or warning, which they know to be spurious, and in more than 
one case, to be ancient theological allies of their creed, they are too 
much open to the charge of avaihng themselV^ of detected forgeiim, 
to be entitled to read lectures to others, abouit reverence for the text. 
JDr. Tatteishall enforces well ** the duty of preserving the Canon of 
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Sori]>^2;re in ile integrity.*' Will he permit me to remind him of the 
duty of preserving it in its 9 %mpUeUf : or is there* in the hare proposal 
of curtaihmnt tf tho eolimie* a sinfulness vrbioh does not exist in the 
practical tmdL patseverwg maiaienaace of hnown wterpoUuion ? 

B. 

On the Ebioniies and their Gospel, 

Tlie argument of Mr. Bdsham against the authenticity of Matthew^ 
account of the mirnculons conception appears to me very unsound ; 
but Dr. Tattershall's criticism upon it, I must think to be altogether 
unsuccessful ; if at least* amid its Intricate construction. I have really 
apprehended the points to which its force is applied. In rejecting 
this portion of Scripture, Mr. Belshani relies on the authority of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, or early Hebrew Christians : who are af- 
firmed by Epiphanma and Jerome, to have used copies of Matthew’s 
Gospel, without the introductory passages in question. 

As the value of this argument dejiends altogether on the ehaiacter 
of the attesting pni ties and doenments. Br. Tattcrshall calls in ques- 
tion the respectability of them all ; 'Nand disparages, hrst, the ancient 
Nazarenes and Ebionites themselves; secondly, the testimony, in 
this matter, of Einphanius and Jerome ; thirdly, the Hebrew gospel 
or record, which they describe. The positions advanced under every 
one of these heads, appear to me to be erroneous, 

I. Nothing, it is said, can be more incorrect than to admit the 
claim of the Nazarenes and Ebionites to be regarded as the original, 
or main body of Hebrew Christians. They were a sect, at first 
united, then divided into two ; successors of the Judaizing Christians, 
and after Adrian’s destruction of Jernsalem (a. n. 132), separated 
from the general community of the Christian Church. 

1 certainly had conceived that this g^(Bstio vexata of ecclesiastical 
history, might be considered as set at rest, since the controverby re- 
specting it, between Bishop Horsley and Dr. Pnebtley , and stdl more, 
since the production of many additional loca prohantia from the 
Fathers,^ by Eichhom, Olshausen, Bertholdt and others, who have 
engaged in the enquiry respecting the origin of the three first gos- 
pels. If, however, the subject is still open to discussion, the prin- 
ciple on which it must be conducted is evident. If, as Dr. Tatter- 
shall states, the Nazarenes and Ebionites did not embrace in extent, 
the main body, and tn time, the original societies, of Jewish believers, 
it is incumbent on him to find some clear traces of other or earlier 

D 
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Hebrew Christians^ denominated by some different term, or at all 
events excluAedfrom these. Until such i)erflon8 are discovered, in the 
primitive history of the church, the Nazarenes and Ebionites must re- 
main in undisturbed possession of their title as •• The early Hebrew 
Christians/' Meanwhile, in direct proof of their claim to be so re- 
garded, I submit the following considerations : 

(1.) Their name is applied, in a direct definition, to the 
of the Jewish Christians. Origen says, ” Those from <tmong the Jews 
who received Jesus as the Christ,** were called Ebionites.* * * § 

(2.) Tlie characteristic sentiments of this ** sect** are ascribed to 
the early Hebrew Christians generally. These were, the persuasion of 
tlie continued oldigation of the Mosaic lavv, on persons of Jewish 
birth, and the belief that Christ was a creature, some considering 
him as simply human, others as preexistent.f Origen says, " Tliose 
from among the Jews who have faith in Jesus, have not abandoned 
their ancient law ; for they live in conformity with it, deriving even 
their name (according to the true interpretation of the word,) from 
the poverty of the law; for Ebion, among the Jews, means poor.** I 
Origen again says*, “ And when you obseiwe the belief respecting the 
Saviour, held by those from wnong the Jews who have faith in Jesus, 
some supposing that he was of Mary and Joseph, and others that lie 
was of Mary alone and the Holy Spirit, but still without the notion 
of his Deity, 6cc.” § 

(3.) The characteristic Gospel of Uiis sect (under its frequent 
title “ Gospel according to the Hebrews") was used by the Hebrew 
Christians generally. Eusebius says ; “ In this number, some have 
]>laccd the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is a favourite 


* Ka) 'ZfimvatOi hwh *Iov5a»«»' rhy *lri(Tovy Sis Xpierhy tropa* 

— Contr. Cels., lib. ii, c. 1. Op. tom. i. pp. 3S5 C. 386 A. Ed. Dclarue. 
Paris. 1733. 

f OuToi CfVb ol Oirrot 'Efiwratoi, i^roi is TrapSlvav SfjLoXoyovsres Sfioiws hfus 
rhy *in<rodv, if ovx yeyesyifarOat, AAV &t rels Kotvots Mptrsois. — Contr. Cds., 
lib. V. c. 61. Op. tom. i. p. 625 A. 

X Oi &irb 'lovSalctii' tis rhy ^lujfrovv wiorf^yrMt ov KaToAcAolvacri rbr wdrptau 
v6}iov ffiouat yap sat* aMv, iviiyvfioi t€ hotol rifs Mo^^v Tr^xtihs rov rdfAOv 
y^y^yTffiivoi. 'Efiiw re ndp 6 viwxds iraph *louMois icei\eTrat, — Contr, Cels., lib. ii. 
c. 1. Op. tom. i. p. 385. 

§ Kol tirhy iSrfs rtyy anh lovSedwv TterrtuSyrwy tis rov liforow njs irtpl rov irwr^- 
pos wteriy, Urt pey in Mapias koI too oloptevt&s ahrop c/vcu, 8re 8^ In Maplat 

pth pidyTie Kai rov Belov vye^fiarot^ ob /uifK Kol /nsra riff rtpp\ abrov BeoXoyieUf 5^(t 
wvs otr ot 6 rv^X6s ^eyet, Bec.-^Cornmmt. in Mutt., tom. xvi, c, 12. Op. tom, iit, 
p. 733 A. 
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especially with the Hebrews who receive Christ/’* Tlic gospel 
here given to “ the Hebrews who received Christ/’ is given in the 
following to the Ehionites/’ by the same author. They (the Ebio- 
nites) made use only of that which is called ' the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews / the rest they made small account of.” f 

If these passages be thought sufficient to identify the Ebionites 
and Nazareues with the main body of Hebrew Christians.” per- 
haps the following may be held to prove their early ei^istence ; us it 
states that they presented the Apostle John with a motive for com- 
posing his Gospel : Epiphanius says, “ When therefore the blessed 
John comes and finds men speculating about the human nature of 
Christ, — the Ebionites going astray respecting the genealogy of 
Christ in the flesh, deduced from Abrahatn. and by Luke from Adam ; 
and when he finds the Cerinthians and Merinthians affirming his 
natural birth as a mere man , the Nazarenes too, and many other 
heresies ; coming, as he did, fourth, w in the rear of the Evangelists, 
he liegan, if I may say so, to recall the wanderers, and those who 
hjieculatcd about the human nature of Christ, and to say to them, 
when from his station iu the rear, he beheld some declining into 
1 ugged paths, and quitting, as it were, the straight and true one, 

‘ whither are you tending, whither are you going, you who arc tread- 
ing a path rugged and obstructed, conducting, moreover, to a pre- 
cipice ? Return, it is not so , the God, I^ogos, who was begotten 
of the Father from the beginning, is not fioin Mary only/ ” J 

* ’'HSt? 5* iu Toiruts rivls ical ri KaO' 'Efipafovs tlfayyf^ioy Kari\9(uy, f /jd\ttrra 
'E0palu>v ol rbu Xptarhv irttpnd^^dfitvot — JiuL Ucr/rv., lib iii. c. 25. vol. i. 

pp 24S, 247. Heimchen Lips. 1827. 

-f EitafyyeXltp Sc rf Kaff *E0palQvs ^wyofiiytp \otirvv CfjitKphp 

irroiodvTo \oyou, — Lib. iii. c, 27. vOl. 1. p. 252. Both passages are in Junes, Pt. IJ. 
ch 25. 

7 koA 6 liudwffs iX0k» 6 pMKdpio$^ Ka\ ^i/pttP rohs kvBptiiVovt 
vtp\ ndra XpitrroO irapoutrfav, cccil r&v pAu E$iatvalwu irXauriOivrwv r^,v 
Huaapxop JipuTTou ytytaKoylau, dnh A0pmdp KararyopiyTjy, teal Aouku iLyayoptyffy 
dxpi Tov ASap t&p<uy ti robs KvptyBtayobs Hal MifpipOiauohs *k traparpijS^s abrbv 
Xiyoyras oJuai ^t\bp &y$pOfieoP, ir<t) rovs "Sa^tupatovs KoX &\A.af rroWas atpiffoift 
Kwrdsnv iKOibv, riraprot yhp otros flayytKi^trat, dpxorat dpoKa^OiffBat, otiro7v, 
rohs HKtty^divras nal ^(rxo\VM^yovs irtpl rnu Kdny Xpitrrov irapowlay, koI \iyuy 
airrats (As KarSirtv $aiyvy, #ral Apwu nuas els rpaxelns SBobs neaKtHdras ksU A^dyras 
rijy 9V0€?ay Kal As eiireip) Ho? ^tdpe&Be, irot c, ol r^y rpaxolay Adbu 

leal o’Koi'ltaAc^^T} Kat els tpdpov<ray $a$tl^avres \ Ayeucdp^ccre* Obn itpriy obrwSf 

obit t<rrty Axh Maptas p6yov 6 0ehs \dyos, b ix warpbt ^votBov yeyeymipdvot^^Epi- 
phnu. adv, llateses , liar 40 vel 69. § 23. Op. Petav, Colon. 1682. vol. ii. pp. 746, 
737 
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ITiat the Nazarenes and Ebionitcs were truly the eariy Hebrew 
Christians/’ must be considered os a fact established by such eridence 
as the foregoing, till some testimony to the contrary can be produced. 
That they were the successors of the Judaizing Christians reproved by 
St. Paul is an assertion destitute of support ; for the opponents who 
troubled the Apostle of the Gentiles were distinguished by their perti- 
nacious attempts, as Hebrews, to force the Mosaic Law on Gentile 
converts ; whereas, respecting the Nazarenes, Lardner observes, 
Divers learned modems are now convinced of this, and readily allow, 
that the Jewish believers, who were called Nazarenes, did not impose 
the ordinances of the law upon others, though they observed them as 
the descendants of Israel and Abraham/* * 

Tlic application by Epiphanius of the words “ secC* and ** heretics'' 
to these believers, does not prove that he was speaking of a different 
class from the early Hebrew Christians ; but only that this same class 
began, in his time, to be spoken of in a different and more dispa- 
raging way. He is the first writer, so far as I can discover, who 
describes them in such reproachful language. On this point Dr. Wall 
observes : ‘‘ He styles them heretics, for no other reason that I can 
see, but that they, together with their Christian faith, continued the 
use of circumcision and of the Jewish rites ; which things St. Paul 
never blamed in a Jewish Christian, though, in the Gentile Christian, 
he did : and Epiphanius ndth the same propriety, as far as I can per- 
ceive, might have blamed St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, and those 
thousands of Jewi.sh Christians with him, concerning whom James 
said to Paul, * Thou scest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe, and they arc all zealous for the law.***t 

And as to tlio Nazarenes and Ebionitea separating from the ge- 
neral community of the Christian church, after the second destruction 
of Jerusalem by Adrian, and thus bringing upon themselves the op- 
probrium of heresy, the fact, stated in this ftirm, cannot be proved. 
From the first, the Hebrew Christians had formed a sep^te body 
from the Gentile Christians. But their proportion to the whole body 
of believers seems to have been for some time too considerable to 
admit of their being spoken of in contemptuous language. When the 
Gentile portion of the Church became altogether ascendant, and 
especially when it furnished all the ecclesiasthal writers, (one of whose 
chief functions it has been, in every age, to call names,) the Jewish 

* Jovhh Testimonies, 1 Works : Klpplfl’t ed. dtp. vol, iii. p. 484. 

f AcIh xxi. 20. Wall's Preface to Critical Notes on tke N. T. p. 12. 
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brethren, destitute of aS pretensions to philoscqphy, and free from 
that ambitious spectdative s])irit out of which orthodox theology 
arose, were naturally treated with less respect, and regarded as ex- 
ceptions to that general union which had consolidated itself hide* 
pendently of them, and at last completely left them out. It does not 
appear that any farther change was wrought by Adrian’s destruction 
of Jerusalem, than necessarily followed from his resolution to ex- 
clude, from the newedony which he founded there, all who practised 
Jewish rites. This impe^ determination compelled the withdrawal 
of the Hebrew Christians to the North of Palestine; and they were 
replaced by a new church, whose gentile origin and customs quali- 
fied its members (under the Emperor's decree) for settlement on the 
ancient site. 

II. Dr. Tattershall disparages the testimony of the witnesses cited 
in this cause, — Epiphanius and Jerome ; and not without good rea- 
son, if there should be sufficient proof, when the whole case is before 
us, of his two allegations, vis . ; 

First, That Epiphanius contradicts himself; affirming now the 
completeness, and then the mutilation, of the Gospel in ques- 
tion. 

Secondly, That Epiphanius contradicts Jerome ; in asserting, wJuU 
" Jerome does nfi$ aAsdt,** the identity of the Ebionite Gospel with 
that of St. Matthew. 

Premising that one and the same work is to be understood as de- 
scribed, by the several titles, Nazarene Gospel,” Ebionite Gos- 
pel,” “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” " Gospel according to the 
Twelve Apostles,” I would submit that the first of these allegations 
is more plausible than true, and that the second is wholly unte- 
nable. 

The contradictory statements of Epiphanius are the following : 

(a.) “They (i. e. the Nazarei^es) have the Gospel of Matthew most 
entire in the Hebrew language among them ; for this, truly, is still 
preserved among them, as it was at first, in Hebrew characters. But 
I know not whether they have taken away the genealogy from Abra- 
ham to Christ.”* 

(b.) “ In that Gospel which they (i. e. the Ebionites) have called 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, which is not entire and perfect^ 

* Hieres. 29, { 9, as cited by Jones, Part II. ch. 25;' and by Dr. TattersfiaU, 

p. 99. , , 
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but corrupted and curtailed, and which they call the Hebrew Gos- 
pel/' &c.^ 

The verbal contradiction between these two passages, is no doubt 
manifest enough ; and in a writer of more accuracy than Epiphanius, 
might have justified the proposal of Casaubon (approved by Jones) 
to eflect a violent reconciliation, by the conjectural insertion of the 
negative adverb in the former sentence, which would then describe 
the document as not wholly ])erfect. But the looseness of this 
author's style a]>pears to me sufiicient to explain the opposition be- 
tween the statements ; which seem indeed, to look defiance at each 
other, when brought by force, face to face ; but which at the intervals 
of separate composition, may be, by no means, irreooncileable. That 
in the first, Epiphanius designed the phrase most entire," to be 
understood with considerable latitude, is evident from the expression of 
suspicion which instantly follows, that the genealogy might probably 
be absent. And if the work in question contained a quantity of mat- 
ter additional to Matthew's Gospel, while it also omitted some of its 
integral parts ; it seems not unnatural that the same writer, who with 
his thoughts running on its redundancies, had at one time called it a 
most full copy, should at another, when dwelling on its deficiencies, 
style it an incomidete edition of the first Evangelist* But it is more 
important to observe, that on the points for which the Editors of the 
Improved Version adduce the testimony of Epiphanius, viz., to iden- 
tify tlie Gosj>cl of Matthew with that of the Nozarenes and Ebion- 
ites, and to attest the absence from this book of the story of the mi- 
raculous conception, there is here no contradiction whatever. In both 
passages he states the work to be Matthew’s, and in neither, according 
to Dr. Tattcrsholl, does he say that the first two chapters were wanting. 
The harmony then, on these, the only points in dispute, is complete. 

(2.) '' Jerome," it is said, '' docs not admit the work in question 
to be the Gospel of St, Matthew;" which puts him at issue with 
Epiphanius. Will Dr. Tattershall permit me to lay before him a 
passage of Jerome, which has been under his eye recently, for he has 
c|uoted a sentence from Jones which occurs on the adjacent page ; it 
runs thus. '' Matthew, also called Levi, who became from a publican 
an Apostle, was the first who composed a gospel of Christ ; and for 
the sake of those who believed in Christ among the Jews, wrote it in 
the Hebrew hmguage and letters ; but it is uncertain who it was that 

* llacL'cs. so, § cited by Jonesf' Part fl. ch. 35, and by Dr. Tattershall, 

|i. 89. 
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translated it into Greek. Moreover the Hebreiv (copy) itself is to 
this time preserved in the library of CsesareU; which Pamphilas, the 
inait 3 rr, with much diligence collected. The Nazorenes, who live in 
Beiwa, a city of Syria, and make use of this volume, granted me the 
favour of writing it out ; in which (Gospel) there is this observable, 
that wherever the Evangelist either cites himself, or introduces our 
Saviour as citing, any passage out of the Old Testament, he does not 
follow the translation of the Seventy, but the Hebrew copies ; of 
which there are these instances, viz., that * * * § Out of Egypt I have 
called my son ;** and that, * Hef shall be Cfdled a Nazorene.*" t 
Here Jerome, 1 presume, admit the Nazarene Gospel to be 
tlmt of Matthew ; and the harmony on this point, between him and 
Ei)i])hanius, is complete. 

Besides alleging the above contradiction, Dr. Tattershall notices 
a supposed variance (not amounting to inconsistency) between these 
two Fathers on another point. From a statement of Jerome, he 
thinks it may be fairly inferred,” that he knew the first two chap- 
ters of Matthew's Gospel to be wanting in the Nazarene record. But 
it is denied that Epiphanius gives any countenance to the notion of 
their absence. Now I conceive that if this statement be precisely 
reversed, we shall have the true state of the case before us. Epi- 
phanius gives us testimony to the absence, Jerome to the presence, 
of these chapters in the Nazarene Gospel. 

First, as to Ej)iplmniuB ; he makes the following statements bear- 
ing on this point : 

(1 .) He says that ** the beginning of their (the Ebionites') Gos})el 
was this : * It came to pass in the days of Herod, the King of Judsea, 
that John came baptizing with the baptism of repentance in the river 
Jordon.' *'§ Is it not evident from this, that the initial event of this 
narrative was the advent of the Baptist.^ and that the previous 
account of the birth of Christ was absent ? So, at least, it has been 
hitherto supposed. 

(2.) He says in positive terms, have taken away the ge- 

nealogy from Matthew, and accordingly begin their Gospel, as I have 
above said, with these words ; ' It came to pass/ || It cannot 

• Matt II. 15, t Matt. ii. 23. 

t Catab vir. illast in Mattli. Giving Jonas'* translation, 1 do not think it neces- 

sary to quote the onginal hatin. See Jones on the Canon, Part ii. ch. 25. 

§ H«r. 30, f 13, quoted by Jones^ Part II. ch. 25. • 

I! Ibid. 
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be imagined that this will bear any but the common interpretation, 
that the Gospel began with the substaiK^ of our third chapter. The 
introduction of the miraculous conception, after John’s mission, would 
be an incredible disturbance of arrangements''^ 

(3.) He says, That Ccrinthus and Carpocrates, using this same 
Gospel of tlieirs, would prove from the beginning of that Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, vfr. by its genealogy, that Christ proceeded 
from the seed of Joseph and Mary.” But to what purpose would 
this heretic have put this construction upon the genealogy, and argued 
from it the mere humanity of Christ's origin, if it was immediately 
followed by a section, flatly contradicting what they had been labour- 
ing to prove ? It is impossible then to get rid of Epiphanius’s testi- 
mony to the absence of these chapters. 

Secondly, let us turn to Jerome. Dr. Tattcrshall conceives that 
because tliis author si>eaks of certain men without the spirit and grace 
of God, as having had some concern in the composition of this 
gospel, we may conclude that the introductory chapters were want- 
ing from the copy which he used. The inference is not very obvious ; 
and is at once destroyed by the fact, that Jerome’s quotations from 
the Nazarene Gospel, contain passages of Matthew’s introductory 
chapters. In a passage, e. g», which I have adduced above, occur 
two instances; “ Out of Egypt I have called iny son;” and, “ He 
shall be called a Nazarene.” 

This discrepancy between these two Fathers would have furnished 
Dr. Tattcrshall with a more jjowerful argument against the Editor’s 
note, than any which he has adduced ; and have enabled him to 
show that Jerome, being cited for one purpose, establishes precisely 
the reverse. 

III. Dr. Tattcrshall adduces in evidence against the worth of the 
Nazarene Gospel, the absurd chronological mistake in its first sen- 
tence, which assigns the Baptist’s appearance to the days of Herod, 
king of Judaea. 

On this I have only to observe, that it might have been well to 
state, that the blunder is commonly attributed to Epiphanius himself, 
rather than to the Gospel which he cites. Whatever that work may 
have been, it was produced near the spot where the Herods lived, in 
times when the remembrance of them was fresh, for the people over 
whom they reigned ; so that a mistake of that magnitude^ in its first 
verse, must be regarded as of improbable occurrence. On the other 

* Sec Eichhorn’s Einleitung in tlaii N. T. I., $ 8 ; Leipzig, 1820. 
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hand, Epiphaniua, it is admitted, IM neeer sem thk 6<Mpel, and 
therefore cited it from hearsay ; he wrote in the latter part of the 
fourth century, and is remarkahle for inaccuracy of every kind, and 
especially with regard to time. Tha*e is then no improbability in 
the supposition that Epiphanius confounded Herod the king, with 
Herod the tetrarch, and with the purpose of ex|danation, inserted a 
mistake, by adding the words, King of Judeea.** Eichhom says, 
** Two different Uerods are confounded together, — the King Herod 
under whom John was borh, and Herod Antipas, under whom the 
Baptist publicly appeared evident mark of a later annotating 
or correcting hand, unguided by a knowledge of the true chronology, 
as contained in Luke, and so substituting one Herod for another.*' * 
For the foregoing reasons, it appears to me thet Dr. Tattershall has 
not. by making his strictures sound, earned the right to render them 
severe. 

The evidence bearing upon the introduction of Luke’s gospel, is 
much simpler and less confused ; and to Dr, Tattershall’s estimate of 
it. no valid objection, 1 think, can be urged. 


C. 

On the Chronological Inconsistency between the introductory chapters of 
Matthew, and those of Luke, 

In his note on this subject. Dr .Tattershall points out, as an example 
of carelessness in the Editors of the Improved Version, the following 
discrepancy between two of their statements. In their note on 
Matthew i. 16, they say, ” If it be true, as Luke relates, that ' Jesus 
was entering upon his thirtieth year, in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius* ;** and in their note Luke i. 4, they say, ‘'The 
Evaogclist (Luke) expressly affirms that Jestis had completed his thir- 
tieth year,’* &c. It would have been only just to add, that in the 
more recent editions of the Improved Version, this inconsistency 
does not exist. The fourth edition (1817) lies before me ; and in it 
the later note stands thus ; "The Evangelist ex{>rcssly affirms that 
Jesus bad entered upon, or as Grotius understands it. bad completed 
his thirtieth year/* &c. 

To all the other strictures contained in Dr. Tattershall's note, 

^ Einleitung in das K. T., I, { 8, 31 ; Leipzig, 1820. See also Evidences of 
the Oenuineness of the Gospels, by Andrews Norton, Note X, sec. V. i. Boston, 
U. S., 1387. 
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the Unitarian Editor«'* appear to me to be justly liable. * The 
inaccuracy of their chronology, was long ago perceived, by more 
hriendly critics than their present assailants ; and sounder calculations 
of the dates of our Lord's birth, and ministry, were instituted and pub- 
lished hy l)r. Carpenter, in the admirable dissertation prefixed to his 
“ Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels." Not being aware of any 
method, at all satisfactory, by which the notes in the Improved 
Version,** referring to this point, can be defended, I do not profess 
to understand why they appear again and again without remark or 
correction, in the successive editions of that work. 

Dr. Tattershall, I perceive, adopts the usual mode of reconciling 
the chronology of Matthew and Luke ; and supposes that the reign of 
Tiberius must be reckoned, not from his succession to the dignity of 
Emperor, on the death of Augustus, but from his previous association 
with Augustus, in the tribunitial authority. Widely as this expla- 
nation has been adopted, it cannot be denied that it has been invented 
to suit the case ; that such a mode of reckoning would never have 
been thought of, had it not been for this discrepancy between the 
two Evangelists ; and that it has nothing to support it but the evi- 
dence which belongs to ail hypotheses, viz., that if true, it removes 
the difficulty wdiich it w’as designed to explain. Even the industry 
of Lardner has failed to present us with any instance in which u 
Roman historian has reckoned the reign of Tiberius, from this asso- 
ciation with his predecessor ; or with any distinct trace that such a 
mode of computation was ever employed. And it is notorious that 
all the Christian Fathers cjilculated the fifteenth year of Tiberius from 
the death of Augustus. Should Dr. Tattershall be in possession of 
any evidence in support of this mode of reckoning, more satisfactory, 
than that which has hitherto been adduced, he would render an im- 
portant service to biblical literature by producing it. 


D. 

It is so universally understood that we ore indebted to Mr. Thirl- 
wall for the admirable translation of Schleicrmacher’s Essay, that I 
conceive there can be no impropriety in speaking of the work, as his ; 


* There i«a misprint In Dr. T.'Bnote,p. 104. The sentence at the end of the 

third paragraph should close thus ; ** nine months that event, on one calcula- 
tion, or three months ftt/ore it, on the other.** 
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though his name does not appear in the title>page a circumstance 
of which I was not aware, till making this extract for the press. 
The whole note from which are taken the words in the Lecture, is as 
foUowB The arguments by which Hog attempted to reconcile the 
two Evangelists on the residence of Joseph, are extremely slight and 
unsatisfactory. He admits that St. Matthew supposes Bethlehem to 
have been Joseph’s usual ^selling-place. But, he asks, was St. 
Matthew wrong ? This however is not the question, but only 
whether he is consistent with St. Luke. Now, nothing can be more 
endent than that, according to the account of the latter, Joseph was 
a total stranger at Bethlehem. Bethlehem was indeed, as Hug re- 
marks, in one eenae bis own city, but clearly not in the sense that 
Matthew’s account supposes. Here too, therefore, Schleiermacher's 
position seems to remain unshaken.’’-— (See note on p. 44, of Trans- 
lation of Schleiermacher’s Critical Essay on St. Luke’s gospel.) 
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LECTURE III. 


CHRISTIANITY NOT THE TROPERTY OF CRITICS AND SCHOLARS; 
BUT THE GIFT OF GOD TO ALL MEN. 


liY KE^ JOHN EU MILTON THOM. 


“FOR con WHO COMMANHED THE LIGHT TO SHINE OUT OF DARKNESS, 
HATH SHINED IN OUR HEARTH. TO GIVE THE LIGHT OF THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE GLORY OF GOD, IN THE FACE OF JESUS CHRIST ” 

2 Vor. Iv. 0. 

No fact can be more extraordinary than that a Revelation 
from God should give rise to endless disputes among men, 
that light” should produce the effects of darkness,” 
causing confusion and doubt. A Revelation in which nothing 
is revealed ! A Revelation that occasions the most bitter con- 
troversies upon every question and interest it embraces ! A 
Revelation tliat perplexes mankind with the most uncertain 
speculations, and splits the body of believers into sects and 
divisions too numerous to be told ! A Revelation in which 
nothing is fixed, in w'hich every point is debated and disputed 
from the character of God to the character of sin ! A Reve* 
lation which is so little of a Revelation, that after nearly two 
thousand years the world is wrangling about what it means : 
this surely is a fact that demands ’an explanation, which 
should make the Believer pause and ask whether he may not 
be guilty, by some dogmatism about what he calls essentials, of 
casting this discredit upon Revelation, making^the very word 
a mockery to the Unbeliever, who inquires in simplicity 

A 2 
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“ what is revealed ? I find you disputing about everything 
and argvung about nothing ;** and to whom the Believer b 
certainly bound to render an account of thb strange state of 
things, before he condemns his infidelity. Can any two ideas 
be more opposed, more directly inconsistent, than Christi- 
anity considered as a Revelation, a ^ft of light from 
God, and Christianity as it exists in the world — the most 
dark and perplexed, the most vexed and agitated of all sub- 
jects, no two parties agreeing where the light b, or what the 
light b, or who has it ) Surely if Christianity b a Revela- 
tion, the things it has revealed must constitute the essence 
of the Revelation, and not the things which it has left unre- 
vealed. Surely the illumination from God must be in the 
clear Truths communicated, and not in the doubtful contro- 
versies excited. Surely it b a mockery of words to call that 
a Revelatum upon which there is no agreement even among 
those who accept the Revelation. A Revebtion b a cer- 
tainty, and not an uncertainty : and therefore we must strike 
out of tlie class of revealed truths every doctrine that is dis- 
puted among Christians. Many of these doctrines, we may 
possess other and natural means of determining ; but it is 
clear that that which is so far unrevealed as to be constantly 
flcbated among believers themselves, cannot yet be revealed 
by God. Now the Unity of God is not one of these de- 
bated points. All Christians regard it as revealed; and 
therefore it remains as a part of the Revelation. But the 
doctrine of the Trinity, an addition to the Unity, and as some 
think a mode of the divine Unity, is a dbputcd point; it 
does not manifest itself to all believers ; it does not make a 
part of the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ; Christ’s life would teach no man that 
there arc three persons in the Godhead — ^neither would 
Christ’s words; the doctrine b not anywhere stated in 
Scripture; it b deduced by a process of fallible reasonings 
from a number of unconnected texts, doubtful both in their 
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criticism and in their interpretsimn j it is iu>t a deckurarion 
made by Giod, but an inference drawn by man, and, as many 
think, incorreetly drawn; tite doottine of tibe Trinity there- 
fore, whether true or not, cannot be regarded as a revealed 
Truth ; what is still a subject of eontrorersy oaimot be a por- 
tion of Revelation. If then, taming away from our disputes, 
we could ascertain the universal ideas which Christianity im- , 
plants in all imnds which receive it ; the images of Gk>d, 
Duty, and of Hope, whidb it dqiosits in tdl hearts ; the im- 
pression of Christ tricen off by every spirit of man from die 
Image and Son of God; — thme would be the essmtials of 
the Revelation, for sinoe these are the only unifonn impres- 
sions that Christianity has actually made upon those who lie- 
lieve it, we must suppose that these were the chief impressions 
which God intended it to make. This alone can be ** the 
light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man.** 

But 1 may be answered here, that Christianity itself is a 
matter of debate, ' and that if doubtful things cannot be re- 
vealed, then Christianity itself is not a Revelation. To this I 
reply, that Christianity is a matter of debate chiefly because 
Christ himself is not offered to the hearts of men, because 
controversialists thrust forward their own doctrinal concep- 
tions as the essentials of Christiamty, presenting themaelves, 
and not Jesus to make his own impression on the heart. If 
not creeds, but Jesus the Christ was offered spiritually to the 
souls of men, unbelief would be soon no more. No earnest 
and pure mind would reject from its love and faith the serene 
imd perfect image of the living Jesus. Men can deny metSr 
physical doctrines : but they could not deny the spiritual 
Christ. The spirit of God in every man would bear witness 
to hxm who was the fulness of that spirit, and would reex^iae 
the heavenly leadership of the S<»i of God. If the 
of Clmstianity had not been made by Divines and Theologians 
to consist in disputed doctiines, if it had been offered to faith 
on the ground of its inherent excellence, its ample attractions 
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for OM spiritual nature, how readily, how universally would 
it liave been received by all who felt that it had echoes within 
the soul, and that Jesus uras indeed the brightest image of 
God, and the very ideal of humanity ! Who would not be a 
Christian, if to be a Christian required faith only in such 
truths as these: — ^that the holy and affectionate Jesus was 
the human image of the mind of God, and that the Universal 
Father is more perfect and more tender than his holy and 
gentle child, by as much as Deity transcends humanity ; that 
the character of the Christ is God’s aim and purpose for us 
all) the result at wliich lie desires each of us to arrive through 
the discipline and sufferings of Earth ; — that traces of Im- 
mortality were upon that heavenly mind ; that his profound 
sympathy with the Spirit of God, the surrender of his own 
immediate interests for the sake of the purposes and drift of 
providence, the identification of himself with the will of God, 
the constant manifestation of a style of thought and action 
drawn on a wider scale than this present life, and that placed 
him in harmony with better worlds, — ^that these marked him 
out as a being whose nature was adjusted to more glorious 
scenes, whose soul was out of proportion to his merely 
earthly and external lot, and whose appropriate home must 
be the jiure Heaven of God ? Would any one refuse admis- 
sion to these spiritual views as they are given off to our 
souls from the pure life of Jesus, if he was permitted to re- 
ceive them from Christ himself, and not obliged on his way 
to that Heavenly Image of grace, liberty, and truth, to stoop 
his free neck to the yoke of Churches and of Creeds. But 
men preach themselves, not Christ. They embody their own 
conceptions of Christianity in formulas, and pronounce these 
to be essentials, instead of suffering Jesus to make his way 
to the heart, and stamp there his own impression. Hence 
the origin of unbelief. I quote the words of an eminent 
Unitarian, lumself converted from orthodoxy duefly by the 
force of the argument I am about to state ; ** Settle your 
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disputes (says the unbeliever), and then I will Ikiten to your 
arguments in defence of Christaanity. Both of you, Roman- 
ists and Protertants, ofier me salvation on condition that I 
embrace the Christian faUh. ,You offer me' a sovereign 
remedy, which is to preserve nte<^ve in huppiness through 
all eternity ; but 1 hear yon accusing each otlier of recom- 
mending to the world, not a remedy but a poison; a poison, 
indeed, which, instead of securing eternal happiness, must 
add bitterness to eternal pumshment.^ You botli agree that 
it is of the essence of Christianity to accept certain doctrines 
concerning the manner in which tlie Divina Nature exists; 
the moral and intellectual condition in which mim was created ; 
our present degradation through the misconduct of our first 
])arcnts ; the nature of sin, and the impossibility of its being 
pardoned except by pain inflicted on an innocent person ; the 
existence or non-existence of living representatives of Christ 
and his apusUes ; a church which enjoys, collectively, some 
extraordinary privileges in regard to the visible and invisible 
world ; the presence of Christ among us by means of tran- 
substautiation, or the denial of such presence ; all this, and 
much more, some of you declare to be contained in, and 
others to be oppo^ to, the Scriptures ; and even here there 
is a fierce contention as to whether those Scriptures embrace 
the whole of that Christianity which is necessary for salvor 
tion, or wltether tradition is to flU up a certain gap. I am, 
therefore, at a loss bow to account.for the invitation you give 
me'. To me (the unbeliever might continue) it is quite 
evident that tlie ablest opponents of Christianity never dis- 
covered a more convincing argument against Revelation 
in general, than that which inevitably arises from your own 
statements, and from the controversies of your churches. 
God (you both agree), pitying mankind, has disregarded the 
natural laws flxed by himself, and for a space of four 
thousand years, and more, has multiplied miracles for the 
purpose of acquainting men with the means of obtaining 
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sshrstion^ and avoiding eternal deaths e/enutl thK^ signifying 
I idmost universally} among yon, vnent&ng torment*) J^ofe when 
turn to examine the result of this (as>>^ota ^em it) 
nUraculout and ell^wise plan, 1 find it absohitdy . incomplete ; 
lor the whole Christian world has been eighteen centuries in 
a perpetual warfare (not without great shedding of blood), 
because Christians cannot settle what is that faith which 
alone can save us. Have you not thus demonstrated that 
the revelation of which you boast cannot be from Ood? Do 
you believe, and do you wish me to believe, that when God 
had decreed to make a eantu^ truth known to the world, he 
failed of that object, or wished to make Revelation a 
snare 


Now not believing that Revelation has failed of its object, 
or that it is a snare, and believing that under all the so-called 
Essentials, which we regard as mere human additions, there 
is yet a true and universal impresrion received from the spirit 
of Jesus, believing in fact that our Controversies are about 
accidentals, and that under all our differences there is, deeper 
down, the untroubled well of Christ sprin^ng up into ever- 
lasting life, I would proceed to expose those errors iiUhe Trini- 
tarian conception of Revelation which have laid it open to 
the charge of not bang a Revelation, dividing mankind by 
Controversies instead of uniting them by moral Certainty, — 
and to contrast this Trinitarian Conception of Revelation 
with what, fur the following reasons, we hold to be the true 
one, because it represents God as accomplishing what, from 
the very nature of a Revelation, he must have intended to 
accomplish, namely, the communication of moral and spiritual 
knowledge; because it removes the materials for doctrinal 
strife and controversial rancour which never could have been 
God’s object in sending a Revelation, but whidi are in- 
separable from Trinitarian ideas of Revelation ; and because 
it would reali^ that union for which Christ prayed and 


♦ “ Heresy and Orthodoxy/* by Rev. J. B. White, pp. 8, 9. 
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ApostlM intrCstedt, a morsl onoiess -wilib G<od as rerealed in 
Jestu^-R loiity ^ jjpirit in the bond of peace* 

Let 08 siqjfMe^ then, Oed having the design to send a 
Revelation to Maiddivd. llMKe are two method^ either of 
which He na^t adopt in thtftoctontioa of that intention. He 
might send them a written Rewtiation in the fonn of a Book : 
or He mi^t send them a Bring Revelation in the form of a 
Man. He might announce to them His Will throngh wordt t 
or He might send to them me fwtere with themekma, 

who would actually work the Wlli of Ood before their eyes ; 
one who, pasting tlurou^ thtir drenmstancesof Mfo and death, 
would show them in his own person the character which God 
intended this present discipline to create ; and who, appearing 
again after death, morally untiianged, and passing into the 
Heavens, would reveal to them, by these his own destinies, 
the luibroken spiritual connexion of the present with the 
future, and the immortal home which God has with Himself 
for the spirits of those holy ones who are no more on Earth. 
In the first case, then, we suppose God to send a verbal 
Message to men, a communication by words teaching 
doctrines) spoken first, and afterwards committed to writing : 
in the second ca^ we suppose that a pure and heavenly being 
manifesting the will and purposes of Gfod through his own 
nature, which is abo our nature, is himte^ the divine Meemge 
firom our Father; one who walks this earth amidst our 
sorrows and our sinS)— transfiguring the one and reclaiming 
the others— and gathering up into his own soul the strength 
that is to be derived firom both who enters our dwellings, 
sheds through them the divine light of heavenly love, plants 
the hope of immortality in the midst of trembling, because 
loving and dying, beings, and binds together the perishing 
children of Earth in the godlike IVust of imperishable affep^ 
tions which Death can glorify but cannot MU; — who places 
hhnstif in our cureumstances of severest trial, and shows us 
the energy of a filial heart, and the unquenchable brightness 
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of a Spirit in prayerful communion with riie God of Prori- 
dence ; who, tliat he might be a revelation of «»lwavenly 
mind amidst every variety of temptation, passed* on his way 
to death, through rudest insults, and showed how awful a 
thing is moral greatness, how calm, how majestic, how in- 
accessible, how it shines out through aggressive coarseness, 
a mental and ineffaceable serenity, a spirit that has its glory 
in itself, and cannot be touched ; — who, having showed man 
how to live and to suffer, next showed him how to die — who 
in the spirit and power of Duty subdued this garment of 
throbbing flesh to the will of Qod, and in the death agonies 
was self-forgetful enough to look dow'n from the cross in the 
tenderest foresight for those he left behind, and to look up to 
Heaven, presenting for his murderers the only excuse that 
heavenly pity could suggest , — ‘‘ Father forgive them ! they 
know not what they do — and who liaving thus glorified 
God upon die .earth, and finished the work given him to do, 
was himself glorified by God j taken to that Heaven which is 
the home of goodness ; — ^thus showing the issues to which 
God conducts the tried and perfected spirit, that His Faith- 
fulness is bound up witli the destinies of those that trust 
Him, and that His providence is the recomJ)ense of tlie just, 
Avho live now by Faith. 

Now the first thing that will strike y<m in comparing these 
two possible methods of a Revelation is, that the written 
communication containing doctrines is cold, formal, indistinct 
and distant, when contrasted with the living presence of a 
pure and heavenly being, who places himself at our side, 
enters into our joys and sorrows, shows us in action and in 
suffering the will of God reflected on ev«y form of life, and 
works out before our eyes the vast idea of perfection. No 
message, no written document, no form xii words, could leave 
such distinct impressions or quioken such sympathy and love, 
as the warm and breathing spirit who entered into com- 
munication with us, whose ii^uenees we felt upon our 
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trembling senk^ whose efe penetrated and whose 'voice melted 
uSj and who took os by the huid and showed us how children 
of God shorddpeove their fili^ daim, and through the iricissi- 
tudes of a Faihei^s providence pwra meddy to their Home. 

Such a liviag Revelation could of course be preserved fur 
posterUy only through the medhim of written records, but 
then these records would be chiefly descripti've ; and thdr 
grand purpose would be faithfully to convey to the men of 
other rimes the true image: of that heavenly being; to re> 
create him, from age to age, in the heart of life; to introduce 
the Son d God with the power of reality into the busineos 
anil the bosom of men ; to impress upon the silent page such 
graphic characters that they give off to the mind animated 
scenes, and bring the living Christ before the gazing eye ; and 
the 'written Revelation would perfectly fulfil its mission, 
wlien by vivid and faithful narrative, without comment or 
reflection of its own, it had placed us in the presence of Jesus, 
and left us, like the disciples of old, to collect our impressions 
of the Christ as we waited upon his steps, and watched 
the spirit working into life, and caught the tones of living 
emotion ; when we walked with him through the villages of 
Galilee, and saw him arrest the mourners, and touch the bier, 
and restore the only son of tlie widowed inotlier; when 
we retired with him to the lone mountain, and witnessed 
how the spirit ascended to God before it entered into the 
conflicts of temptation;, when woi'S^tood with him in the 
Temple Court, and beheld how much more noble than the 
Temple is the Spirit that sanctifies the Temple, and how tlie 
Priest in his own strong hold quailed and trembled under 
the tlirilling tones and simple majesty of Truth ; when we 
followed him to his home, not neglecting to observe how his 
eye, that was never cold to goodness, fell upon the widow 
and her mite as he left tiie Temple; when we leaned with the 
loved disciple on his bosom, and watched liis kkst offices, and 
listened, with hushed hearts, for his last words ; when we 
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saw him kneel at the disciples* feet, that the ‘ipnfr nf equality 
and brotherhood might enter into their heaits, iSMi'lireak the 
bread of remembrance and distribute the pMrtiiig eap,'— -that 
bound up with sudi symbols of self-sacrifiee^ the living 
Christ, might come back in moments of scYuro Doty, and 
pour his own s|urit of self-denial through deathless me- 
mories ; when we listened to his last prayers and consola- 
tions, and observed that, in that awful pause between life and 
death, lie was the comforter; whoa we watched with him 'in 
G6th8emane*a garden, and beheld the tears of nature, the 
holy one and the just^ beneath the awe of his mission, tarem- 
bling and melted before God ; when we stood by him in 
Pilate’s hall, and saw the moral greatness of the unassailable 
spirit unobscured by bitterest humiliation; when we drew 
nigh to his cross, and witnessed the ^wn placed upon a 
glory tliat in mortal form could rise no higher — ** It is 
finished.” To place us by its idvid descriptions in such com- 
munication with Jesus himself, is the great purpose of the 
historical record of Christianity; and in proportion as it 
makes tliis intercourse real and intimate, does the New Tes- 
tament become to us the instrument and vehicle of a Reve- 
lation. Without this reproduction in our hearts of Jesus, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the Scriptures are but 
a dead letter, barren symbols, pervoled to mere verbal and 
logical uses, tliat awake no life, and serve no spiritual pur- 
pose. 

The next observation that could not &il to strike you in 
contrasting tlie two methods of Revelation which 1 have sup- 
posed, a written communication containing doctrines, and a 
living character representing the will of God, is the great un- 
certainty and liability to various interpretations of the written 
method of Revelation when compared with the acted Reve- 
lation, the wriU of God embodied in Christ Jesus. Nothing 
is so unfixed.as the meaning of words ; nothing is so fixed as 
the meaning of actions. Nothing is so vague as language ; 
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nothing b so definite es duusetM’t You nmy fail to collect 
the exact ideas of a written commamcation ; but you cannot 
fail to mdarttand a living* feeling* acting* saffering* and 
dying man* uductji on hb own person* works out the will of 
God before your eyes ; and* iiubead d oommunicating with 
you through writing* communicates with you through a char 
racter that can have no two meanings* and that requires no 
doidttful application of sdentifie rules of interpretation to 
make it {dun. Place me in tiie presence of Chrbt* and the 
Revebtion b impressing itself on my answering heart* and 
exhibiting itself before my living eyes. Place me before some 
lengthened statement in words* and I may draw from them 
a variety of senses* and perhaps fix upon* as tiieir true sense* 
one that their Author did not intend. Who will protect me 
from error in all my applications of the difficult science of 
interpreting words ? How* for instance* shaU I be certain 
that I do not impress my own limited conceptions upon the 
most solemn and inspired language ? How riiall 1 rise through 
words* which are mere symbols, to conceptions* which* not 
being in my own soul* mere words do not suggest ? If 1 
saw a living being embodying these sublime conceptions be* 
fore me, or read a description of him that brought him 
vividly before the soul* then the words would be no longer 
clothed with my poor meanings* but would bring before me 
tlie living forms of goodness and of greatness into which they 
expanded when represented by that heavenly mind. To illus- 
trate my meaning by a single instance : Jesus said, ** Love 
your enemies," Now how poor would be my conception of 
that duty* if 1 had only these words* if I had not his own 
acted interpretations of their frilnen* if I could not stand by 
his cross* and witness hb own exhibition of this heavenly 
spirit. The precept would be narrowed to my own littleness 
if 1 had not the iUustratiem of the living Cla^. It is pos- 
sible to put a limitation upon the revebtion of mercy as it is 
written in the dead words : it b not possibb to put any limi- 
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tation on ^the word made flesh/^ the Reyelatiofi Mercy 
breathing from the dying Jesus. Such then is the greater 
clearness^ and freedom from uncertainty, of the meaning of 
God, when that meaning is revealed on the peitton of a Kving 
being, than when it is a statement of Doctrines eicpressed 
througli a medium so indefinite, so susceptible of a variety of 
interpretations, as written language. 

That there is a distinct branch of study called the Art of 
Interpretation ; that its principles are derived from the pro- 
foundest acquaintance with the Mind ; that it is in fact a 
practical Metaphysics, which even, when most fully under- 
stood, requires, for its correct application to ancient writings, 
the most varied and extensive knowledge, and the utmost 
natural acuteness, disciplined by long practice, — these things, 
wdiich every one knows, scholar or no scholar, are standing 
and undeniable proofs of the inherent ambiguity of language, 
of the variety of meanings, which no skill iu the use of words 
can possibly prevent, and out of which we have to make a 
selection of some one, when wc apply ourselves to interpret 
a document. Now were I to enter into a full enumeration of 
the considerations tliat should determine an interpreter of the 
New Testament, and out of all the iK)ssiblc meanings direct 
his selection of that one which he adopts, I should have to 
present you with a disquisition on perhaps the most profound 
and difficult department of literary inquiry. I should have 
to speak of Archeeology and original languages, themselves, 
even in their most general character, the study of a life ; I 
should have to speak of one form of those original languages, 
peculiar and a study in itself, the Hellenistic Greek, in 
which the New Testament is written, and in the interpreta- 
tion of which we are left without the aid that is derived from 
the usages of language by other authors : I should have to 
speak of tlie particular writer whose words we were examin- 
ing, of the character of his mind, of the peculiarities of his 
style, whether he wrote oratorically or scientifically, whether 
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we were to teme down his metophors, or whether we were ta 
regard them as UteraUy descriptive ; 1 should have to speidc 
of the age and 4X>untry in which he lived, of the state of 
opinion and philosophy in his tunes^ of the colourings wliich 
his words or dmughto wero-^ldcely to adopt from the then 
prevaihng theories, of 'the particular purpose for which he 
was writing, and of the particular minds, their circumstances 
and states of knowledge to which the writing was addressed ; 
and after d[l this I could not allow any man, however erudite, 
to be a competent Interpreter who was not richly endowed 
with that noble but most rare Faculty which can re-create 
the past and place us in the heart of a by-gone world, that 
Historic Imagination which throws itself into the sympathies 
of Antiquity and rc-iwoduces the living forms of Society that 
kindled the very thoughts and modified the very langui^e now 
submitted to our minds ; and in addition to all this 1 should 
demand, also, as an essential requisite for an Interpreter, a 
mind emptied of all prejudice, a calm and sound judgment 
Now it is most evident that a result depending on so 
many qualifications will be necessarily uncertain ; that 
in every separate man who comes to the study of the 
New Testament, according as these instruments of in- 
terpretation exist in different degrees of perfection will 
they derive various meanings from the written document j 
and that consequently, since nowhere do these requisites 
for a perfect interpretation exist in •perfection, there is no 
one of the contested meanings that can be relied upon with 
an absolute confidence. It is also to be noticed, that this 
uncertainty attending the meaning of words does not attach 
to the narratvoe or historical portion of a document, but is 
very much confined to that {>ortion of it which contains 
doctrinal ideas, philosophical theories, or metaphysical state- 
ments. The descrij^ve portion of an ancient writing, (and 
espedally when, as in the case of Christ, the description is of 
a moral nature, and is addressed to the affections and the 
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soul, which are the same in all ages,) will conn^ a uniform 
and universal impression, whilst the didactic pcotion of the 
very same writing will suggest as many iw i ww i n gs as there 
are varieties of intellectual texture and eomplaxien in >the 
minds that read it. The diaracter of Jesus shines out from 
the Gospels to be seen of all men, full of grace and truth. No 
one mistakes that. It does, not depend upon the skilful 
application of the science of Interpretation. The symbols of 
language that reveal the living Jesus are of univenud signifi< 
cance, and finding their way at once to every heart,, stamp 
upon it a faithful image of the Christ. But doctrinal con- 
ceptions cannot be conveyed in this way : there is no uni- 
versal and unchanging language for metaphysical ideas — and 
consequently it is impossible that any written communication 
on such subjects should be free from a variety of interpreta- 
tions. And especially must this be so, when, as is the case 
with the Trinity, the doctrine is nowhere expressly stated 
in the document, but is only inferred by connecting together 
into a system a number of ideas which it seems to contain. 
Let me give you an illustration that was lately brought before 
me of the impossibility of a Revelation of doctrines being 
made to man, by means of written language, upon such sub- 
jects as the Trinity, the modes in which the essence of the 
Deity enables him personally to subsist. I heard it stated 
on a late occasion by Dr.Tattershall, that the Trinity existed 
as one nature in three personalities ; and that to ask how 
three could be one and one three, was to ask an unme^ng 
and irrelevant question, because that the Trinity was three 
and one in different senses, three in Person but one in 
Essence. I turn now to Dr. Sherlock, and 1 find these 
words ; To say,” says Dr. William Sherlock, “ that there 
are three divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
is l)oth heresy and nonsense.” ** The distinction of persons 
cannot be more truly and aptly represented than by the dis- 
tinction between three men; for Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghosts RRt'Rs really distinct persons as Peter, James, and 
John.’^ Heii' then we have Dr. Tattershall charging Sher- 
lock with peljfflieism ; and we have Sherlock charging Dr. 
Ta!ttetshiiIij:#MR^‘fi!ere8y and nontithise. That is, neither of 
these 'Ttiij^ai^s regards the Ci^r‘ a8 having tiie true faith. 
Is it nbt evident then, that the doctrine of the Trinity, see- 
ing how Trinitarians thettfitlves charge one another with 
heresy, cannot be a doctrine rf liwe/arion, cannot be a part 
of that ttnivetsal Gospel vriiiith was preached to the poor, and 
reveated nntd b'abes ? 

It was stated in Christ Church, by the Rev. Mr. Byrth, 
that the controversy between us was solely a question of 
Interpretation. It is so, because, in the case cited, our 
dispute is about doctrines. The question of Uniiarianism or 
Trinitarianisni must be decided by Interpretation after Criti- 
cism has fixed the Text to be interpreted ; but I deny, al- 
together, that the question of Christianity or No-Christianity 
is to be decided by any such imperfect and doubtful instru- 
ment. Though no one honours Scholarship more, or has a 
profounder veneration for its noble functions, and altogether 
renouncing the vulgarity of depreciating its high offices, and 
maintaining, wherever I have influence, especially for our 
own Church and in our own day, the necessity for a learned 
Ministry, able to refresh their souls at the original wells 
and unfrighted by confident dogmatism to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them, I yet declare, that Christianity is a 
Religion for the people; that the Gospel was origini^ 
preached to the poor ; that Christ is manifested to 
heart and soul of every man whom he attracts by heavenly 
sympathy ; that when not many wise, not many learned were 
caOed, the lowly but honest in heart, recognized the divine 
brightness, and sat at the feet irf Jesus docile and rejoicing ; 
and I protest altogetinw igmnst any learned Aristocracy, any 
literary Hierarchy, anypriertly Mediators, having more of 
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the true light that lighteth every man than tho'^hviablest of 
their brethren, who haa taken to his heart g^t of 

God, and loves the Lord Jesus with sinceii^^.. ,,i , 
Now, strange to say, this principle was Miaaitted, 

It was broadly admitted that Christianity is not ^ fouqt^ty 
of scholars or critics, but the gift of God to dl nien ; and 
yet, with a remarkable inconsistency, it was added, that 
the all men” to whom Christianity is the gift of God, must 
find in it the doctrine of the Trinity, else they are no Chris- 
tians at all. That is, Christianity is the gift of God to those 
who, by the aids of interpretation and criticism, become Tri- 
nitarians, and to all those who, following their leaders, accept 
this doctrine; but is not the gift of God to Unitarians, who, 
though loving Jesus as their Light on Earth and their Fore- 
runner amid the skies, cannot so read either the written Gos- 
pel or the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ, as to collect from them the doctrine of 
a Trinity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is not the gift of God to all men ; for many, in 
all ages of the Church, and in the first century, perhaps, 
without exception, have accepted Christ, but knew no Tri- 
nity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is the property of critics and scholars, for that 
doctrine is tiot a self-evidencing Truth, it does not shine out 
from the Gospels so that no honest mind and pure heart can 
fail to receive it, and, if capable of being proved at all, it 
can only be proved by a most technical and subtle logic, by 
far-fetched inferences from disconnected texts, every one of 
which is open to a hostile criticism, and by a most scholastic 
and indirect system of interpretation, which is a task, and 
that a most painful one, for plain men to comprehend. My 
audience will be enabled to judge of this matter for them- 
selves when I tell them that one of the strongest reliances of 
modern Trinitarians, until proved to be completely fallacious. 
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was ‘tilw jpflwer of the Greek article ; and that one of the texts 
kHfi|^ v^'iR^lhia controveMy, and still ased,’i‘ owes its whole 
impcRtanee actsdent so minate as this, whether tlie 

let^O m^ii^fvinted mth a central dot, or without the dot ; 
so that tire diance touch of a traaneriber might put in or put 
out one the prindple proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Now 1 further declare, that all tiie strongest evidence for the 
doctrine of the Trinit]r }s Mcaetly of the same critical nature 
— <tiiiAtiie only text of ^ slightest difficulty, cited in Christ 
Church on Wednesday evening, owes its whole force to a 
question of punctuation ; and that the best critics and scho- 
lars, and they Trinitarians, for true scholars never degrade their 
high calling, nor enter the solemn'sanctnaryopen to them alone, 
to falsify the oracle, give many authorities against the Trini- 
tarian, and in favour of the Unitarian, Iuterpretatu>n.t Now 
will any man tell me that the doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
if true, is the most awful Truth that ever bowed down the 
heart, that the God of Heaven walked this earth, a partaker 
of our sufferings and our sorrows, and lived our life, and died 
our death, would be left to be proved by evidence of this na- 
ture, by a controversy nearly two thousand years after the 
Revelation, about the force of the Greek article and the 
punctuation of a Greek manuscript ? Is this the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ? ' There could 
have been no difficulty in revealing this doctrine, in words 
at least, if it was intended to be revealed. The Athanasian 
Creed is at least explicit enough, and leaves us in no doubt 


^ * Scbotv retains 0%ot, 

f See GriesbacK. Chrysostom omits ** who is God over all,** Clement, in a 
passage evidently Indtated from this, omits the doaology, which he is not likely 
to have done if he understood it as referring to Christ. , In addition to other au- 
thorities for pointing the passage in coosUtency with the Unitarian Interpretation, 
Grtesbach quotes “ Many Fathers who denied that Christ eould be called * the 
God over all.' Multi patres, qui Christum rbr M wdyntr debt appellari posse 
negant." In an edition of 0iieAach,^printed by Taylor and*WaHon in 1637, this 
punctuation is given, and is stated also to be the pointing of Schola. 

B 2 
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of the purpose of its Author. Now I conclude 
nitariatusm alone is Christianity, and if tj^pro- 

erases of criticism and interpretation by wfiioh 
doctrine can be proved, thenTrinitarianism it tkei^megn^j^ ^ 
Critics and Scholars, and those toho in^Ucitly trust 0e» i and 
Christianity requiring ns either to be Critics or to j^mtrate 
ourselves before Critics, not agreed among themselves, is not 
the free "gift of God to all men.” The rightful privileges of 
critics and scholars are large enough, and let no man dli^fpil 
them ; but I do disown this literary Hierarchy arrogating to 
themselves sole access to the oracles of God, and limiting 
Clirist’s free approach to the souls of the people to long proces- 
ses of inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let the living Jesus come 
into communication with the living heart, and not place 
themselves, like the multitude who threatened the blind be- 
side the way, between tlic ready mercy of the Heavenly 
Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks his face, that a 
ray of tlie light that shincUi there may fall upon eager and 
wistful, though dimmed and earth-stained, eyes. “ And it 
came to pass, that as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging. And hearing 
the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they 
told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me. And 
they which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace : but he cried so much the more. Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and commanded him 
to be brought unto him : and when he was come near he asked 
him, saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said. Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him. Receive thy sight t thy faith hath saved thee.” 

1 trust that you will perc^e now the essential distinction 
between a Revelation by words, of doctrines^ and a Revela- 
tion by a living being ; between tiie uneertain meaning that 
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w iilifvid'ifc'by tile interpr^tion of language, and the light 
(rf %e'^1toil3 ie i%i-' of the gkrjr ot Qdd ahining on the face of 
the one case we have a statement of doubt- 
M written words ; in the other we have a living 

Oianuiter; ' In the one case Vf#liave the dead letter ; in the 
othd^ wn hive the ^' word made flesh/* In the one case we 
have the Mind of Qod stated in propositions ; in the other 
we have the Image of God set up in our hearts, and the pur« 
pOStis bf God for man^ both while on earth and beyond the 
grave, realized before us, to be seen of all men. If Christian 
nity is a scheme of doctrines in a written communication 
from God, then of course it is subject to all the necessary 
ambiguities of language ; and expositors will be busy upon 
it, to draw out of it all the meanings it can possibly contain ; 
and every fresh interpretation will be regarded by some as 
part of the Revelation from Heaven, and never will men rest 
lest there should be some lurking sense in it that they have 
not reached, and every interpreter will thrust in the face of 
the world, as the essential ami saving meaning, his own reading 
of the document. And as language is a thing that is never 
fixed, but is always gathering fresh imports from the deve- 
lopements of Time, this is a process that must go on for 
ever, and the document will speak a new Message to the 
men of every age, and the Doctrines that constitute Salva- 
tion will be always the subject matter of a controversy. But 
if Christianity, instead of a form of written words, is a charac- 
ter sent to us by God, to nuinifest his will in the flesh, acid tn 
reveal living Truth in a living Being ; if Jesus himself is the 
record we are to study ; if it is not an inspired Book but an 
inspired Life that is the ^ft of God ; if his works of Power 
and Love, his actions and his sufierings, his holy living and 
djdng, are the full and spiritual Scriptures imprinted on hu- 
manity by Qod*s own hand, tiien the whole work of a Chris- 
tian is to tmderstand andlove that Character,-^then is the Re- 
velation like a li|^t shining in a dark place, "a Ovation pre- 
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of the purpose of its Author* Now I conclude if ^ IW- 

nitamnism alone is Christianity, and if 
cesses of criticism and interpretation by 
doctrine can be proved^ thenTrinitarianism is ^ 

Critics and Scholar s^ and those who implicitly trust / wd 

Christianity requiring us either to be Critics or to prostrate 
ourselves before Critics, not agreed among themselves, is not 
the free gift of God to all men/^ The rightful privileges of 
critics and scholars are large enough, and let no man dis^R 
them ; but I do disown this literary Hierarchy arresting to 
themselves sole access to the oracles of God, and limiting 
Christ’s free approach to the souls of the people to long proces- 
ses of inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let the living Jesus come 
into communication with the living heart, and not place 
themselves, like the multitude who threatened the blind be- 
side the way, between the ready mercy of the Heavenly 
Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks his face, that a 
ray of die light that shineth there may fall upon eager and 
wistful, though dimmed and earth-stained, eyes. And it 
came to pass, that as he w^as come nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging. And hearing 
tlie multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they 
told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by* And he cried, 
saying, Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me. And 
they which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace : but he cried so much the more. Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and commanded him 
to be brought unto him : and when he was come near he asked 
liim, saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said, Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him. Receive thy sight : thy faith hath saved thee 
I trust that you will perceive now tbe essenrial distinction 
between a Revelation by words, of doctrines, and a Revela- 
tion by a living being ; between the nneertmn meaning that 
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ifi MMsd lit by ikt interprdmtion of language^ and the light 
of of the glory of God ahining on the face of 

In the one case we hawe a statement of doubt* 
hit lioctriaiMrhi written words ; in the other we have a living 
Character. In the one case we^have the dead letter ; in the 
other we hwre the word made fliesh/^ In the one case we 
have tlte Mind of God stated in propositions ; in the other 
we have the Image of €K>d set up in our hearts^ and the pur- 
poSCi of God for man, both while on earth and beyond the 
grave, realised before us, to be seen of all men. If Christia- 
nity is a sdieme of doctrines in a written communication 
from God, then of course it is subject to all the necessary 
ambiguities of language ; and exiiositors wall be busy upon 
it, to draw out of it all the meanings it can possibly contain ; 
and every fresh interpretation wdll be regarded by some as 
l>art of the Revelation from Heaven, and never will men rest 
lest there should be some lurking sense in it that they have 
not reached, and every interpreter will thrust in the face of 
the world, as the essential and saving meaning j his own reading 
of the document. And as language is a thing that is never 
fixed, but is always gathering fresh imports from the deve- 
lopements of Time, this is a process that must go on for 
ever, and the document will speak a new Message to the 
men of every age, and tlic Doctrines that constitute Salva- 
tion will be always the subject matter of a controversy. But 
if Christianity, instead of a form of Written words, is a charac- 
ter sent to us by God, to manifest his will in the flesh, and to 
reveal living Truth in a living Being ; if Jesus himself is the 
record we are to study ; if it is not an inspired Book but an 
inspired Life that is the gift of God ; if his works of Power 
and Love, his actions and his sufferings, his holy living and 
dying, are the full and spiritual Scriptures imprinted on hu- 
manity by God’s own band, then the whole work of a Chris- 
tian is to understand arid love that Character,— then is the Re- 
velation Eke a light shining m a dark place, a salvation pre- 
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pared before the face of all peojde/* “ a te^i%t)kepi tiie 
GentBea, and to be the glory of hi* people of 

Ood^B Hght shining into the heart (rf man, • toinddi^ -the 
XQiOQntain top* of humanity and piercing the deep 
that all flesh may see it toge^er. ' ' ' 

It is in remarkable consistency with these vieiTKdhlfe Yw*y 
little is said in the popular systems of Christ’s character. 
The doctrinal ideas respecting Jesus are all in all : the moral 
and spiritual ideas are looked upon as not peculiarly CSnia- 
tian. A vast deal is said about his Rank, his Merits, his 
Mediatorial Distinction : very little is said about his Life, his 
Example, his Revelations of Duty and of Destiny. The 
Trinitarians taunt us with having no use for Christ in our 
system. Certainly we believe in a God who does not require 
their Christ. We do not speak of Atonement therefore. 
But we might retort, that if we neglect their metaphysical 
Christ, they neglect our moral and spiritual Christ. They 
speak little of his character, his life, his example, as a model 
for humanity ; nor could they in consistency with their 
system. Jesus, as God and man, is powerless as an exhibi- 
tion of what man. may be. He is no revelation of Humanity 
to Humanity. Humanity with Deity attached to it, or in- 
dwelling, is Humanity no more. 

If Christianity is a system of doctrines to be deduced from 
words, and if our salvation depends upon the certainty of our 
deductions, then is it not clear that God would be requiring 
an absolute Truth of Interpretation which he has not given 
us the means of attaining, and that the Revelation, even 
to ** Critics and Scholars, ” would be an uncertain froptriy ? 
But if Christianity is an inspired Life, the Duties and the 
Destinies of Man shown forth on the Son of God, the word 
made flesh, the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ, a character perfectly reflecting the purposes of Pro- 
vidence, and preserved for us, in laitiiful narratives that still 
enable us to have the image of Jesus fomed within us, then 
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is tbiil the Bevtdetioii is perpetuated in our ^ 

faeari%NB|id Christ ^th Uf still, the same yester- \ 

day am te-d|^> and for ever, is: die gift of Ood to all men. 

** J am mll^ you always, to the end of the world.” Now 

this is, Chliid^t. own account of ^ Revelation. “ 1 

am thc^Jll^ of the world,” am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” I am the way, and the truth, and the life : no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me. If ye had known 
me, ye should have known my Father also : and from hence- 
forth ye know him and have seen him.”* '‘The Sun can '! 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do : for 
what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wi8e.”t “ Wlioso hath seen me hath seen the Father also.” 
And to crown all this scriptural evidence, this is God’s own 
account of his Christ as a Revelation, authenticating him at 
the opening of his Mission, and repeated again as Ilis seal 
ujran its close, " This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

I have shown that there is no doctrinal certainty in Chris- 
tianity considered as a tvritten Revelation: but neither is 
there any moral certainty as to the Will of God and his prac- 
tical requirements conveyed by mere words. When God 
tells me in words to love Him and to love my neighbour, I do 
not know what practical forms these feelings are to assume, 
neither do 1 know how all the influences of my present life 
are to control me in the exercise of these affections. But I 
understand what God means when I see Jesus interpret- 
ing for me this will of Gpd by his own character, and com- 
bining in his own life, through all circumstances, the perfect 
love of God and Man. Now I maintain, that no system of 
Doctrine could be a Revelation to me of the purposes and 
ends of life. It is a practical question, and practically must 
it be solved. He who will work out for me on this scene of 
things the great derigtrs of my being, and show to me, in 
' • John «i». S, 7. • f John v. W. 
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actkin and in sufferings in sympathy and ip 
throlabings of life and in jthe hushed subliiiipij^ 
right attitudes of my nature, the fitting dignItifR ql 
ened and heaven-bound man,— he who is th^ 
merely of divine Truth but the Impersonator,, ol hia oipi 
views, who stands successively in each practical, 
robes himself in the living glories of duty, — he alone wp pre- 
tend to be a Revelation of character, as God wills ^ having 
stamped upon his views illustrations of Reality. And, be 
alone can jjretend to have unravelled the mystery of pur 
Discipline, who liiinself passes through our trials, and trans- 
mutes them into tlie nurseries of Power, the pregnant schools 
of Character — who shows us tlie outward circumstance, ai$ a 
torch to the Spirit, lighting up the energies of Duty’s invio- 
lable will, — ^who moves amid the evil that is in the world, 
and is not overcome by it, but overcomes it with good, — ^who 
encounters sin and sinners, and treats them with the pity of a 
l)ruther, yet with the holiness of one whose Father is the spi- 
ritual God, — who stands amid baffled purposes of good, the 
broken projects of benevolence in the unquelled trusts of 
Faitli, seeing, though afar off, the Harvest of this unpromising 
Spring, — in whom the worst aspects of Humanity only draw 
out the unselfishness of Charity; and the clouded counte- 
nance of God, veiled to sight though not to Faith, the per- 
fect peace of a filial Spirit. He who passes for us through 
all this variety of mortal circumstance, and exhibits each, 
even the most dark and unpromising, as full of the materials 
of our Education, contributing to the formation of that perfect 
mind wliich is the end and heaven of our being, is indeed a 
perfect Revelation, unimproved and unimprovable,” though 
improving ns to the end of Time, an embodied Scripture, the 
word made flesh and dwelling amongst us. 

Christiquiity yd\l be a matter of controyersy so long as men 
look to it for what they are to think^. and not for what tJiey 
are to Ifnst in and be. Creeds will divide the world, so long 
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as. CJhristinilijfvia xnponded «s ^i^lftevdstion of Doctrines, and 
not tsWBei^eliilicikiofCli^^ Interests, of Des- 

tiniesnad Btftaes. In the one oaae it ’wifl be the ** property 
of Cnlib and jShsbolars," hdd by an uncertain tenure $ in the 
othtt case, it wBl be ** the (pft of 0od to all men.” Strange 
that all PiibtMetants do not fiel the force of this argument 1 
And as'for Roman Catholics, if ire had any controversy with 
them, the argument has only to take another step to bold 
them too in its grasp. 

And' now I shall be obliged to speak of Critics and Scho- 
lars in a way that Critics and Scholars should never expose 
themselves to be spoken of. 1 have a most painful duty 
before me, very different from the one I had been led to 
expeet,-—'which I had hoped would hare been to answer 
calm, learned, judicious reasonings, instead of simply to resist 
pretension, a task, which if much easier, is yet one that nei- 
ther elevates nor instructs. Nothing cordd justify me in 
using in this place the language of grave remonstrance, but 
the consciousness that thereby instead of indulging I am 
wounding my own feelings, and the conviction that, in this 
case, Duty to Truth and to the Public requires it from me. 
Every one roust have felt that the declaration before the 
world, of “ the Unitarian Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, based upon defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or 
uncandid criticism,” ought to have been amply supported, or 
never mode. To fail in the proof wfis to pass not only intel- 
lectual but the severest moral condemnation on such a state- 
ment. I know of no abuse of Power and Place more im- 
moral, than when a Scholar uses his Scholarship to libel 
others before the unlearned, than when a Preacher uses his 
sacred and elevated standing to make assertions that are 
taken upon his word, but which are not correct, and of wht<di 
noflimg but tile cer/otnfythat they were correct could justify the 
utterance. If I cannot take example from whftt I witnessed 
in Christ Church on Wednesday evening, let me at least take 
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warning. 1 will not pray to lie {nesen^'^neek-wd.truUif^^^ 
and then regard my prayer as an indnnnityt^ifiar >am)ieeRsed 
speech. 1 will not commit hare the disrespecthil inqMeopriety 
of quoting Gbreek. Neither will 1 pay this aadienee the fidse 
compliment of pretending to make such sabjeeta inteUig^hle 
and interesting to them, but 1 will make some'ftateRients 
that shall go forth to the world, and there find fitthqf judg- 
ment. There are some points, however, to whii^ 1 shall 
have to advert, of which every one may judge. 

1. It was stated by the Preacher that he could not himself 
believe the mysterious statements of the New Testament 
unless he first believed in their inspiration, and that this 
alone could command his faith. Now there was great candour 
in this, but no Scholarship. You cannot prove the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible except by first proving the truth of the 
Bible, for there are no proofs of Inspiration except w'hat the 
Bible itself contains. To believe in the truth of the Bible, 
because it is inspired, and then to prove it inspired because 
it is true, is an error in reasoning inexcusable in tlic divines 

the Church of England, for an eminent Bishop of their 
own Church, Bishop Marsh, has abundantly exposed it. 

2. It was stated tliat every Unitarian Minister in England 
was as much bound by the Improved Version, as every 
Clergyman of the Establishment was by the Articles of the 
Church. The Preacher has written his name beneath those 
Articles ; as long as he remains in the Church he has, to use 
Milton’s expression, to those Articles subscribed ** Slave 
he has entered into a vow to preach nothing contrary to them ; 
he belongs to a body of men organized to prevent all dissent 
from those Articles, and pledged to oppose and avenge every 
attempt to break up the dogmatical principle of th^ Church 
Union, and yet he stated solemnly before an assembled mul- 
titude that no Clergyman of the Church was more bound by 
the Articles of the Church than was every Unitarian Minister 
by a Book which one man edited on his sole literary respon- 
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sibgfity, ttaii vlikdi etiittr men oMitrSmtod to publish, siroply 
beenue totpeetod ftora it tome vuluable acriptural aid. 
Now whtti » «»**» it oiqpaljle uf ttaldng tadi a statement, 
when his ja^^pnral: will a&>w Kim to do so, his credibility as 
a witness to bets 1 do not dispaf% but Am cpimon on any 
qoestioii^ ttwraly as coming from ham, I cannot feel deserving 
of my confidence. I might quote passages of cotemporary 
Unitarian criticism refiecting (m the Improved Version; I 
might quote Dr. Carpenter in bis answer to Archbishop 
Magee, escribing the whole responsibility to Mr. Belsham ; I 
might quote Mr. Tates in his able answer to Mr. Wardlaw, 
exposing the frlse impression made by Dr. Magee, that the 
Improved Version was the Unitarian Version: but I cannot 
so misuse your time. The Unitarians, most of whom never 
saw the work, and whose pride it is that their Ministers study 
the Scriptures freely, and lay before them the results, will 
smile at the idea of these Ministers being as much bound 
by the Improved Version as the Clergy by the Articles of the 
Church, though in a graver spirit they must morally condemn 
an assertion so recklessly made. It was stated that all lh*o- 
testant Christians were satisfied with the received Version up 
to the time of the Improved Version, and, to advance no 
other proof of the ignorance displayed by such a statement, 
in the next breath it was declared that the Improved Version 
was on the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s Translation, the 
title of which is this, *^An Attempt towards revising our 
English Translation of the Greek Scriptures.^' But what 
means this attempt to fasten us down to the Improved Ver> 
sion ? Is it not clear that these clergymen vtish us to fight 
the battle upon a disadvantageous ground ? is it not dear 
that they wish us to take up some weak position, and defend 
that, nttiier than meet us in the strongest positions that 
mtidsm and sdiolarship enable us to assume and to muntain? 
Is not our controversy between Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism, and what can be more unworthy of critics and 
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Mihokrs than to conduct tiut oon^TCtuy on anjr gfOUhtd hut 
that of the original Soriptiires ^ We do not Ihinh ot fixing 
them down to any partaeular mtic of their own chmubj many 
of whom we could adTonoe who abandon ahnost eveSry posi- 
tion they maintain ; we freely give them advant^ of the 
best criticism and the best scholarship they can anywhere 
obtain ; and we do confess that we hold it very tmcandid 
towards us, and very unconfiding in their own strength, and 
very disloyal towards Truth, to tell opponents, I wish 1 could 
say fellow inquirers, that they are not to defend their cause 
by the best arguments known to them, but by a certain set 
of arguments published in a certain book more than thirty 
years ago, and before some of ns now engaged in this contro- 
versy were born. Our controversy is not about the Im- 
proved Version, but about the Greek Testament ; and I must 
certainly regard any attempt to intercept us in our appeal to 
the original Scripture, by thrusting any other Version in our 
faces, as a sign either of great weakness or of great unfairness. 
Where would the Lecturers at Christ Church have got matter 
of indictment agmnst us, if it had not been for this Improved 
Version ? 

S. It was stated that minute examination of the Scripture 
Bvidence for Trinitarianism hardly influenced the result, for 
so thoroughly were the Scriptures imbued with its doctrines, 
that if but a fragment of them remained, the mysterious 
truths that pervade the whole would be found in that frag- 
ment. Now I doubt not that men can say these things sin- 
cerely, and yet methinks they ought to ask themselves before 
they mislead a mulritude, is there Reality in these statements? 
Now 1 can not only mention fragments, but whole books, in 
which Trinitarians themselves will confess that there is not a 
trace of these doctrines ; the whole Gospel of St. Murk; the 
whole GK>spdi of St. Luke, lor the portaons KSpecting the 
miraculous generation cannot be proof Of the Deity of the 
person so generated ; the whole of the book of Acts ; and 
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very inany of the.fij^rtlee^ . W« .l^ve the Gospel which the 
apostle Peter ddUnrered 14; the GentaleS} when he gave them 
his exposition of Chiisthmity^ and we find from it that Cor- 
nelius and the Gkmtilea .might .have believed aU that the 
Apostle taught them, and yet, according to the Trinitarians, 
be lost everlastingly fiom the scantiness of their faith. Here 
then is the Gospel which Pet^ delivered to the Gentiles, 
containing the whole account he gave them of the doctrine 
of Christ : " Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is nonespecter of persons ; but in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. The word which Gk>d sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace, by Jesus Christ : (he is 
Lord of all :) That word, I say, ye know, which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judsea, and began from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached ; how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power : who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil ; for God was with him. And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem: whom they slew and hanged on a tree: Him 
God raised up the third day, and shewed him openly : not to 
all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even 
to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that it is he which was 'ordained of God to be 
the Judge of quick and dead. . To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.”* Now you will know what 
weight, what measure of and considerate tiuth attach 
to the assertbns made at Christ Church, when you compare 
this account of Christianity by the Apostle Peter, with the 
bold istatement that if only a fragment of the New Testa- 


* Act« z. 84—43* 
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ment remained, it would contain and show forth’ the inys> 
tmous doctrines of Trinitarianism.' 

4. It was stated that a slight degree of evidence mi^it 
affect the introductory chapters of Matthew and Lnke^ if the 
statements they contain were not supported by the rest of 
the Gospels, but that so foil were the Gfospels <d the pecu- 
liarities of these chapters, to remove them would be like 
removing the Portico from a Temple. The only evidence 
brought to support this large declaration was the last verse 
of the Gospel of 8t. Matthew, " Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Now I am not concerned 
in the correctness or tlie incorrectness of the Improved Ver- 
sion’s translation of this passage, Lo I am with you alway, 
to the end of the age, or dispensation, that is, till the new 
dispensation was fuUy established : for in the first place I 
have no difficulty in believing that the spirit and power of 
Jesus was with his followers when in the strength of love 
and trust they lived and died for him and for his truths and 
that thus spiritually he still is uith all who give him a place in 
their hearts, even unto the end of the world; and, in the second 
place, translate this passage in any way you will, and it 
contains no assertion of die Deity of Jesus, and no confirma- 
tion of the miraculous conception. But when I hear it con- 
fidently asserted in the presence of a crowd ready to take the 
Preacher’s word for anything he chooses to assert about 
Greek, that any scholarship is utterly contemptible that in- 
terprets the “ end of the world” to mean “ the end of the 
era or age,” or that puts any other interpretation on these 
words than that of the received version, I confess I am 
amazed at the boldness with which men not haMtmUy under 
correction will make rash statements, even at times when 
they must know that watchful eyes are upon them. I turn 
to Schl^usner’s Lexicon of the New Testammit, I look for 
the word in question, and I find from that authority that the 
word signifies primarily, an undefined period of considerable 
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extent, and, secondarily, the state of things existing within 
tJist period } I find him quoting the very passage in question 
which we are told every scAoter would translate ** to the end 
of the worldi* and explaining it to roean ** to the end of the 
lives'^ of the Apostles ; I find that in other cases where this 
word is used, a limit is put upon its meaning, restricting it to 
the signification of ** age or dispensation,*^ and rendering it 
impossible it should mean the ** end of the world,** in our 
sense, by such a clause as this, " Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass until all these things i>e fulfilled ;*** 
I find in our common version the plural f of this word trans- 
lated exactly as tlie singular, where if dispensations** was 
substituted for " worlcl,*’t all difficulty would disappear ; I 
find the interpretation of the Improved Version given by such 
scholars as Hammond and Le Clerc, and adopted consis- 
tently and throughout by Bishop Pearce, who argues for it 
against the common rendering, and whetliw it is true or not, 
which is really a matter of no importance, I do calmly but 
solemnly protest against any man so abusing his actual place 
and his reputation for learning, as to proclaim to a multitude 
that no scholar would countenance such a translation, and that 
no interpreter would adopt it, except for the sake of an d 
priori meaning. No man who understood the dignity and 
the privileges of scholars would in this way forfeit them. § 

5. It was stated that no scholar would translate the first verse 
of the Gospel of St. John thus : " lo the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, end the word was God.*’|| 

* Matt. xxiv. 3, 34. 

f " The TnistnuriBlation of the word aldrtf, by the English word * worlds/ in 
the conuneneeroent of the Epistle to the Hebrews/ For giving this sense to the 
original term, there is not, 1 think, any authority to be found either in Hellenis- 
tic or classic Greek .*’ — Norton on the Trinity, 

t Ueb. U. 20. 

§ Whitby, ftrom whose armoury 1 Ond so many weapons have been taken, con- 
tends also for ** the end of the world,” on the ground tlmt ChrUt^s mirflfbuloiu a.ssist- 
ance was oondnoed sensibly till the beginning rf the fourth century. 

It John X. 84, 83, 86. 
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Now for myself I do not agree with tins tranatetaon. I 
, think that the Logos, or Word, is a very usnal personifica- 
^ lion of the Power and Wisdom of Clod. (See Prov. viii.) 
I think that this verse has no reference to Jesus whatsoever ; 
that in the first place Ood alone is spoken of ; his Power and 
Wisdom are described as belonging to and dwelling with 
him ; that He is described as purposing to communicate or 
reveal these to men, for of course it is not God himself, but 
only a portion of his Knowledge and Will that can be revealed 
to us ; and then for the first time in the fourteenth verse is 
Jesus introduced, as the person throu^i whose character 
these attributes are to be communicated, “ the Word was 
tande flesh and dwelt amongst us.” I dissent therefore from 
the translation which Mr. Byrth condemned; but when I am 
told that NO SCHOLAR would tolerate such a translation, I 
turn to my books, and I find Origen and Eusebius not only 
tolerating but actually adopting and insisting upon this very 
translation. 1 recollect that Greek was the vernacular tongue 
of these eminent men ; and when I am told by an English- 
man, in this nineteenth century, that no Greek Scholar would 
do what Origen and Eusebius have dime, I think it is not 
disrespectful to decline his authority in all matters that re- 
quire calmness and accuracy. 

6. It was stated that no scholar could translate the fifth 
verse of tlie ninth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans thus ; " Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came : God who is over all be bless- 
ed for ever.” Perhaps the more correct rendering would be, 

whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came (t. e. from among whom the Messiah was to be 
bom) } he who was over all, was God blessed for ever or 
with more fidelity because ivith more rapidity, our language 
not admitting, like tlie Greek, the ellipris of the substantive 
verb — " He who was over all, being God blessed for ever.” 
With regard to the ellipsis of the substantive verb, nothing 
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can be more common. It occurs again and again in the verses 
that lie on eadi side of the text in question. And in ascrip- 
tions of praise it is almost uniform. And nothing can be more 
natural than that the Apostle should state as the closing dis- 
tinction of the Jews, that over ail their dispensations it was God 
who presided, the God of their signal Theocracy. Now when I 
am told that no scholar would so translate, let me simply 
name to you some of the Scholars who do adopt this trans- 
lation : Erasmus, Bucer, Le Cierc, Grotius, and Wetstein ; 
the first three most learned Trinitarians, and the last two, 
if not of unquestioned orthodoxy, only of suspected Heresy. 
Let me now give you some quotations from other Scholars 
of an earlier date, from the Christian Fathers, even when 
adopting the received translation of this passage. Tertullian, 
whose temper rather than his learning has been preserved in 
controversy, says, “We never speak of two Gods or two Lords; 
but following the Apostle, if tlie Father and the Son are to 
be named together, we call the Father, God, and Jesus 
Christ, Lord.” “ But when speaking of Christ alone, I may 
call him God, as does the same Apostle ; of whom it Christ, 
who is God over all blessed for ever. For speaking of a ray 
of the sun by itself,” continues Tertullian, “ I may call it the 
sun ; but when I mention at the same time the sun, from 
which this ray proceeds, 1 do not then give that name to the 
latter.” “ Some of the earlier Greek Fathers,” who I sup- 
pose it will be admitted knew Greek, “ expressly denied that 
Christ is ‘the God over aU.*” “Supposing,” says Origen, 
“ that some among the multitude of believers, lihefy as they 
are to have differences opinion, rashly suppose that the Sa- 
viour is God over all ; yet we do not, for we believe him when 
he said, ‘ The Father who sent me is greater than I.’ ” Even 
after the Nicene Council, Eusebius, in writing against Mar- 
cellos, says : “ As Marcellus thinks. He who was bom of the 
holy virgin, and clothed in flesh, who dwelt among men, and 
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suffered what had been foretold^ and died for our sins^ was 
the very God over all ; for daring to say which, the Church 
of God numbered SabelUus among Atheists and Blasphe- 
mers ” ♦ 

I liave one other observation to make upon this verse. The 
translation of the passage depends very much on a question 
of punctuation, and, so far, is a question for Critics and Scho- 
lars. Now we have seen already the high authorities that 
give the punctuation in favour of the Unitarian render- 
ing.t I say nothing of the conjectural readings of these 
two passages, because, though brought by the Preacher 
as instances of unlicensed Conjecture, he treated them 
chiefly as mistranslations, witli the view I suppose of in- 
troducing the same passages over and over again, to mul- 
tiply the instances of Unitarian alterations. The conjecture 
is not adopted by the improved version ; and yet, for allowing 
some little weight to the authority of Dr. Whitby in the 
latter case, for it allows none whatever to the conjecture of 
Crellius in tlie former, it is charged with two sins : first, the 
sin of adopting the conjecture ; and secondly, the sin of mis- 
translation after rejecting the conjecture. This is a method 
of multiplying sins, or rather charges. Indeed, if I under- 
stood the Preacher, he admitted that Crellius and Slichtingius, 
in the then state of Biblical knowledge, might very jus- 
tifiably have made the conjectures, for they were Scholars : 
but that now, with all our new lights, such a conjecture is in- 
admissible ; that is to say, Biblical Literature was not far 
enough advanced in their day to enable them to discover in 
these texts, what yet if they did not discover there, or some- 
where else, they must perish everlastingly. And yet we were 

• Wetstein, quoted by Norton. 

t See note, page 19. 1 have no access to the text of Scholz, except in the edi- 
tion published by Taylor and Walton. This places a period after Jlesh\ 

which, however, it also gives in the text as the pointing of Grtesbach, contrary to 
the only other edition 1 have at present the opportunity of examining. 
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told that Christianity was not the property of critics and 
scholars^ but the gift of God to all men.* 

Now when I examine into these things^ my duty to scho- 
larship, my reverence for its high functions, my duty to 
Truth, my duty to the public, who ought not, in matters not 
of opinion but of knowledge, to be misled by their Teachers, 
and my duty to the Pulpit, wdiich suffers in power and credit 
by every unwarrantable statement that proceeds from it, all 
oblige me to declare that the impression which 1 carried away 
from Christ Church, that the supposed ignorance of a vast 
assembly was sported w^ith, and their confidence abused, has 
been more than confirmed. 

So much for scholarship and candour together. 1 have 
now to speak of candour” alone. 

1 . A sentiment wuh quoted from Coleridge, expressing his 
belief, that if Jesus was not God, he was a deceiver : and 
then the Preacher asked his audience, Can the advocates 
of a system that makes Jesus a deceiver be Christians ?” thus 
identifying Unitarians with the sentiment of Coleridge. How 
long will controversialists condescend to such practices? 
From any controversy so conducted no good can come : but 
great scandal to Religionists, and deep pain to all who love 
Religion and Truth better than their own party. 

* 2. Advantage was taken of some words of my Colleague, 
the Minister of this Chapel, to produce the impression that 
Unitarianism, as a religious faith, was merely negative. Now 
the words themselves not only bear no such meaning, but 
guard against it ; and the whole speech from which they were 
extracted is rich in the overfiowings of the true, working, 
onward spirit of our faith, as you who have the privilege 
of w'orshipping here, well know everything from the same 
mind must necessarily be. The words quoted were these : I 
conceive that, controvirsiaUj/, our system is correctly descri^ 

* See Appendix for a fuller examination of these two paMw^s^ m*, the Proem 
of St. John's Gospel, and Rom. ix. 5. 

C 2 
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bed as purely negative/^ and the whole object of the speech 
was to enforce the i)eaceful and fruitful view that the power 
of our religion proceeds not from what we disbelieve, but 
from what we believe. No man who read the speech could 
be ignorant of this ; and it is remarkable, that the very next 
words, containing a passage quoted by Mr. Byrth, are these : 

Let us place the utmost reliance upon positive religious 
principles ; and especially let us act on our own internal con- 
victions.’^ My valued friend is abundantly equal to the task 
of defending himself, and not often should I do him the 
disservice of appearing for him, but as this statement was 
made in a lecture which it was my duty to answer, and as I am 
alivays confirmed in any view of my owm that I can identify 
with him, 1 shall, to show that the present is no forced ad- 
vocacy,* extract a few sentences from an Article, wliich nearly 
at the time he was speaking, it hfippened to be my duty to 
be writing. “ We are not devotional, we are not practical, 
in our cotnbative aspects. W^e are on preliminary, not on 
Christian ground. We are not improving, we have not a 
Religion, until we have ceased contending and commenced 
cultivating. Moral progress proceeds from cultivation of 
the faith we rest in, producing its fruits in the warmth of 
love. \Ve must pursue what is our own, and forget our 
controversial attitudes. They never will nourish the inner 
life of a Congregation, nor keep its interest alive. They give 
us no cliaracter of our own. They feed no intense yearnings. 
They make no devoted disciples. We must proceed upon 
our own views, not defending them, but loving them and 
studying them. We must pursue a more independent course 
of Dev ELOPEMENT. We must understand our own mission, 
which is not to battle but to advance ; not to be dogmatists 
of any kind, but cherishers of Spirit end of Truth, Our 
Union must be a moral one, a sympathy of Spirit. We can 

* And especially since Mr. Byrth has alluded to the disapprobation with which 
the sentiment was received. 
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have no intellectual or doctrinal union. We must give up 
therefore the idea of aggregate life, as a Body devoted to a 
uniform Belief, and held together by the forms of an uniform 
Ecclesiastical Government. The whole body can flourish 
only by the members having each life in himself. Our union 
must be one of sentiment and first principles ; our life one 
of individualities.^^ ^Vnd again, speaking of Unitarian Minis- 
ters : They should present a Christianity qualified by its 
energy to meet both the strength and the weakness of the 
s{)intual being, to inspire a devoted love, and to lead souls 
captive- They should take tlicir stand upon no combative 
ground. They should eschew a religion of negations. Faith 
should be their great power ; a faith that appeals to the faith 
of tlieir hearers, nourishing it where it is, creating it where 
it is not. With no other bond of union than this power 
to satisfy the deep s])iritual wants of those to whom they 
minister, they above all others should cniltivate a Christianity 
tliat has positive attractions for the spirit of man, a Chris- 
tianity that is fitted to draw upon itself the warmest and 
purest affections ; a Christianity that engages to do for us 
what it did for Christ, to elevate the diviner tendencies, 
wliilst it supports the weakness of our frail yet noble nature. 
From the absence of creeds, and its want of a mystical or 
fanatical interest, no sect, so much as Unitarianism, requires 
a sympathetic, generous, deep-hearted faith, an affirmative and 
nutritive Christianity, to lay bold upon the religious affections, 
and feed the religious life of its Churches. There is no other 
sect to which coldness in Religion could be so fatal/^* 

I have now gone through all the evidence adduced on 
Wednesday evening, in support of the allegation, ^^The 
Unitarian interpretation of the New Testament based upon 
defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid Criticism/^ 
Such a declaration, again I say, should never have been made, 
or should have been adequately sustained. *To fail in the 

* Christian Teacher, New Series, No. 1, pp. 31, 32. 
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proof is to pass upon tlie statement not intellectual only^ but 
moral condemnation. We were told by the preacher that 
when the time came to support the allegation^ he would not 
use irritating language^ but sound argument. I grieve to 
say that pledge was not redeemed. And the moral condem- 
nation of advancing such a charge, and leaving it unproved, 
falls upon him. I understand that the lecture was continued 
yesterday evening ; when the press puts it into my hands 
I shall have an opportunity of seeing what additional com- 
ments it may require. But when I was told by the preacher 
himself, on Wednesday evening, that on the evidence then 
adduced, and wdiich I have now presented to you, he re- 
garded his charge made out not only in one but in both its 
clauses, that in short he had been too forbearing, for that in- 
stead of the disjunctive he might have used the copulative con- 
junction, and made his accusation to be this, The Unitarian 
Interpretation of the New Testament based upon defective 
scholarship, and on dishonest and uncandid Criticism,” — I 
held myself discharged from all further duty of attention. 

And now, after tlie expostulations” to which you have 
been subjected elsewhere, your convictions treated as sins, 
and the exercise of your conscientious judgment represented 
as exposing you to the wrath of a holy God, (strange com- 
bination of ideas, wrath and holiness f) I may, perhaps, not 
unbecomingly address a few words to you my fellow believers. 
Trinitarians have the power to deny you the name of Chris- 
tians; but tliey have not the power to deny you the Reality, 
''riiey cannot prevent you being Christians ; and it is a light 
thing for you to be judged by man’s judgment, provided only 
you can disprove the judgment by preserving your Christianity 
unprovoked, by retaining your Christian love towards those 
who deny you the Christian name. The worst operation of 
persecution and fanaticism is its tendency to produce a re- 
action. Tlie Worst working of an Evil Spirit is that it calls 
up other evil spirits to oppose it. The temper we complain 
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of has a tendency to provoke the same temper in ourselves. 
And yet an evil spirit cannot be conquered by an evil spirit. 
This is one of tlie divine prerogatives of the spirit of good- 
ness. You must overcome evil with good. You must be 
prepared to expect that men who deem themselves your re- 
ligious superiors, will comport themselves accordingly. You 
must regard it as only natural that men who hold them- 
selves to be the favourites of God, and never expect to meet 
you in heaven, should treat you with little respect on earth. 
Nay, you must even have some tenderness for the feelings 
of irritation wliich this very faith cannot fail to generate in 
the kindlier nature of those who hold it. Holding you to be 
lost, and liaving human hearts, how can they avoid of assailing 
you with eager, anxious, and even persecuting aggression ? 
I blame tlicm not for tliis : I only wonder there is so little of 
it : that they leave us to our fate, with so little effort, to use 
tlieir own favourite figure, to pluck the brands from the burn- 
ing. Nay, my friends, more than tliis, their confidence in 
their own salvation depending on the dogmatical assurance 
with which they hold certain doctrinal ideas, they are 
naturally alarmed lest this essential faith should in any vray be 
distur]>ed in their bosoms, and they come to look upon every 
freer mind as a tempter and an enemy. And as their Faith 
is ]}y their own boast not a rational Faith, as it has no roots 
in tlieir intellectual nature, they feel that their danger is all the 
greater, and that their caution must be all the more. They are 
not happy in their exclusive faith. IIow can they if they have 
Christian hearts ? It rests upon an evidence out of them- 
selves, so that they cannot, at all times, be confident in it. 
It presents to them many unhappy images, a vindictive God,* 
an exclusive Heaven, a condemned world, fellow beings 
against whom their religious feelings are embittered, but 

• By this I mean a God who cannot forgive except by one proceM— advantage 
of which muat be taken by an act of faith — it being always uriiertain whether the 
faith is right or sufficient. 
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towards whom their hearts still yearn. All these are reasons 
why you should exercise forbearance. You have an easier 
part. You have a faith tliat supports you in meek Hope and 
Trust for all. Your hearts are at peace both with Man and 
God. You can wait in patience until Heaven does justice 
unto all. Having this more blessed and peaceful faith^ you 
must also make it more fruitful, and thus be enabled to meet 
the question, Wlmt do ye more than others 

For ourselves, let us pursue our own way, and love our 
own Christ in meek faith and trust. Doctrines are uncer- 
tain ; but the spirit of Jesus is not uncertain. You know 
what that is ; and that its fruits are, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.^^ 
Love, venerate, ol>ey in all things, the Heaven-sent and 
Heaven-marked Christ ; cherish the growth of his spirit in 
your souls ; place him before you in moments of trying duty; 
and in all times of nature^s languishing see him at the open 
gate of Heaven, inviting you to be faithful to the end, that you 
may join him at tlie resurrection of the just. Do this and 
your souls shall live. To be this is to be Christians. Others 
may hold a different language : but you owe no allegiance 
save to God in Christ. One is your master, and all ye are 
brethren. 
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See pp. 30, 31. 

tnnn€\4Uiv rou aiafFo;*— the end of tAe oge» 

** Hanc ob cauBam Judsei universiim tempua in duas magnas pe- 
riodos dispescere consueverant, alteram Messiae adveutum anteceden- 
tem (mmvobroi vcl d ai«v) , alteram consequentem vel 

tpxofA€¥ot vel cKf ftKos)* PoBtremam illias (mmtfot rovrov) partem, aBvo Mes- 
siano aiinexam, nominanint dar^povs Kmpavt, Kmpo¥ taxara my 

Xpoyo^Vf «<rxaras ^tpas, esitumgue tju8 ra rtXi} my mmymy vel 0'vyrcA«ieiF 
Tovcuwvos." — Bcrtholdt, Chrutologia Judaorum Jesu Apostolorumque 
€etate. pp. 38, 39. 

On this account the Jews were accustomed to divide Timb into 
two great Periods, one preceding the advent of the Messiah, and called 
' this world,' ‘ this age,' or, • the world that now is,' ' the age that 
now is ;' the other subsequent to the adirent, and called ' the world 
to come,' ' the age to come,' ' that world,' ' that age.' The latter 
portion of the former Period, that immediately adjoining the Messi* 
anic AgcH they called * the latter times/ * the last time,' * these last 
days,' — and its close, (that is, the close of the Ante-Messumic 
Period), * the ends of the world/ or, * the end of the world/ * the 
end of the age.' " 
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The Introduction of St, Johns Gospel, 

See pp. 31, 32. 

III the beginning was the Logos, and the Locos was with God, 
and the Logos was God.’* 

“ There is no word in English answering to the Greek word Logos, 
as here used. It was employed to denote a mode of conception con- 
cerning the Deity, familiar at the time when St. John wrote, and in- 
timately blended with the philosophy of his age, but long since obso- 
lete, and 80 foreign from our habits of thinking, that it is nut easy 
for US to conform our minds to its apprehension. The Greek word 
Logos, in one of its primary senses, answered nearly to our word 
Reason, It denoted that faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other ; the Disposing Power, if I 
may so speak, of the mind. In reference to this primary sense, it 
was applied to the Deity, but in a wider signihcance. The Logos of 
God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as merely the Reason of 
God, but under certain aspects, as the Wisdom, the Mind, the In- 
tellect of God. To this the Creation of all things was especially as- 
cribed. The conception may seem obvious in itself; but the Cause 
why the creation was primarily referred to the Logos, or Intellect of 
God, rather than to his goodness or omnipotence, is to be found in 
the Platonic Philosophy, as it existed about the time of Christ, and 
jiarticulsirly as taught by the eminent Jewish philosopher, Philo of 
Alcxtuidria.” 

** According to this philosophy, there existed an archetypal world 
of Ideas, formed by God, the perfect model of the Sensible Uni- 
verse ; corresponding, so far as what is divine may be compared with 
what is human, to the plan of a building or city, which an architect 
forms in his own mind before commencing its erection. Tlie faculty 
by which God disposed and arranged the world of ideas was his 
Logos, Reason, or Intellect. This world, according to one repre- 
sentation, supposed to have its seat in the Ijogos or Mind of 
God ; according to another, it was identified with the Logos. Tlie 
Plutonic philosophy further taught, that the Ideas of God were not 
merely the archetypes, but, in scholastic language, the essential forms 
of all created things. In this philosophy, matter in Us primary state, 
primitive matter, if 1 may so speak, was regarded merely as the sub- 
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stratum of attributes, being in itself devoid of all. Attributes, it is 
conceived, were impressed upon it by the Ideas of God, which Philo 
often speaks of under the figure of seals. These Ideas, indeed, con- 
stituted those attributes, becoming connected with primitive matter 
in an incomprehensible manner, and Uius giving form and being to 
all things sensible. But the seat of these ideas, these formative 
principles, being the Ix)gos, or Intellect of God ; or, according to the 
other representation mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos, 
the Logos was. in consequence, represented as the great agent in 
creation. This doctrine being settled, the meaning of the Term 
gradually extended itself by a natural process, and came at lost to 
comprehend all the attributes of God manifested in the creation and go-- 
vcimment of the Universe. These attributes, abstractly from God him- 
self, were made an object of thought, under the name of the Logos. 
TIio I-ogos thus conceived, was necessarily personified or spoken of 
figuratively as a person. In our own language, in descTibing its 
agency, — agency, in its nature personal, and to be ultimately referred 
to Ciod, — we might indeed avoid attaching a personal character to the 
Logos considered abstractly from God* by the use of the neuter pro- 
noun it. Thus we might say, All things were made by it. But the 
Greek language afforded no such resource, the relative pronoun* in 
concord with liOgos, being necessarily masculine. Thus the Logos 
or Intellect of God came to be, figuratively or literally, conceived of 
as an intennediate being between God and bis creatures, the great 
agent in the creation and government of the universe," ♦ * * 

“ Tlie conception and the name of the Logos were famih'ar at the 
time when St. John wrote. They occur in the Apocryphal book of 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The writer, speaking of the destruction 
of the first-born of the Egyptians, says (xviii. 15) : 

“ ' Thine almighty Logos leapt down frotb heaven, from his royal 
throne, u fierce warrior, into the midst of a land of destruction/" 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed to Solomon, 
he is re})re8euted os thus addressing God (ix. 1,2): 

“ God of our fathers, and Ix)rd of mercy, 

Wlio hast made all things by thy Logos, 

And fashioned man by thy Wisdom." ♦ 

St. John, writing in Asia Minor, where many, for whom he id- 
tended his Gospel, were familiar with the concq>tjqn of the Logos, 
has probably, for tins reason, adopted the term l-ogos, in the proem 
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of his Gospel, to express that manifestation of God by Christ, which 
is elsewhere referred to the spirit of God/’ 

But to return ; the ot)nception that has been described having 
been formed of the Logos, and the Logos being, as I have said, 
necessarily personified, or spoken of figuratively as a person, it soon 
followed, as a natural consequence, that the Ijogos was by many 
hypostatized, or conceived of os a proper person. When the cor- 
rective of experience and actual knowledge cannot be applied, what 
is strongly imagined is very likely to be regarded as having a real ex- 
istence ; and the philosophy of the ancients was composed in great 
part of such imaginations. Tlie Jjogos, it is to be recollected, was 
that power by which God disposed in order the Ideas of the arche- 
typal world. But in particular reference to the creation of the ma- 
terial universe, the Logos came in time to be conceived of by many 
as hypostatized, as a proper person going forth, as it were, from 
God in order to execute the plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all 
things conformably to it, and to give sensible forms to primitive 
matter, by impressing it with the ideas of the archetypal world. In 
many cases in which the term • Logos’ occurs, if we understand by 
it the Disposing Power of God in a sense conformable to the notions 
explained, we may have a clearer idea of its meaning than if wc ren- 
der it by the term ‘ Reason,’ or ‘ Wisdom,' or any other which our 
language offers/' * * * 

From the explanations which have been given of the conceptions 
concerning the Logos of God, it will appear that this term properly 
denoted an attribute or attributes of God ; and that upon the notion 
of an attribute or attributes, the idea of personality was superin- 
duced/' * * * 

It was his (St. John's) purpose in the introduction of his Gospel, 
to declare that Christianity had the same divine origin as the Universe 
itself; that it was to be considered as proceeding from the same 
power of God. Writing in Asia Minor, for readers, by many of 
whom the term * Logos’ was more familiarly used tlian any other, 
to express the attributes of God viewed in relation to his creatures, 
he adopted this term to convey his meaning, because from their as- 
sociations with it it was fitted particularly to impress and affect their 
minds ; thus connecting the great truths which he taught with their 
former modes of thinking and speaking. But upon the idea primarily 
expressed by thjs terra, a new Conception, the Conception of the 
proper personality of those attributes, had been superinduced. This 
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doctrine, then, the doctrine of an hypoatatized Logos, it appears to 
have been his purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, I think, 
against being understood to countenance it. The Logos, he teaches, 
was not the agent of God, but God himself. Using the term merely 
to denote the attributes of God as manifested in his works, he teaches 
that the operations of the lA)gos are the operations of God ; that all 
conceived of under that name is to be referred immediately to God ; 
that in speaking of the Logos we speak of God, * That the Logos is 
God.' 

Tlie Platonic Conception of a personal Logos, distinct from God, 
was the Embryo form of the Christian Trinity. If, therefore, the 
view just given of tlic purpose of St. John be correct, it is a remark- 
able fact, that his language has been alleged as a main support of 
that very doctrine the rudiments of which it was intended to oppose.** 
— Norton on the Trinity, 

I shall now give a paraphrase of the Introduction of St. John*fl Gospel 
in harmony with the Conception that the Logos is described first as 
dwelling in God — and afterwords as manifested through Christ — the 
Logos made flesh — “ God miuiifest in the flesh,’* — an expression 
which is so far from implying Trinitarianism, that it exactly expresses 
the Ihiitiirian idea of Christianity as a revelation of God — of Deity 
winged perfectly on the human scale— of the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God on the face of Jesus Christ. 

Proem of St, John’s Gospel, 

In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God. It was in the beginning with God. By it 
all things were made, and without it was not any thing made, that 
was made. It was life (the source of life)— ^d the source of life or 
blessedness was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness com]>rehended it not. Tliere was a man sent from 
God. Tliis man came as a witness to bear testimony concerning the 
light ; that all men through him might believe. He was not the Light, 
but he was sent to bear testimony concerning the Light. That was the 
tnie Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. It 
was in the world, and the world was made by it, and the world knew it 
not. It came unto its own, and its own received it not. But to as 
many as received it, it gave power to become th^ Sons of God 
(Loooi) — being born, not of favoured races, nor through the will of 
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the flesh, nor through the will of man, but being children of God. 
And the Logos became flesh (was manifested through a man, the 
Mind or Spirit * of God shown on the human Image), and dwelt 
amongst us, and we beheld his glory os of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.** 

Romans ix. 5, page 32. 

Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came ; God who is over all be blessed for ever.** Amen. 

oI irar^pcf, ttal 6 Xpurrhs rb nark ffdpKa* 6 M Trdmwv 6ths 

%l\oyrrrht «/t to6s aiwvas. 

The objections made to our rendering of this passage are these ; — 

1. Thati coming first in the sentence must refer to the nomi- 

native (xpiffrhs). But there is no grammatical rule to prevent 6 u>v 
commencing a sentence and referring to a subsequent nominative : so 
that to say it must refer to the preceding is only to take the 

desired inteq)retution for granted. 

2. That another article is required before dcos> and the position of 
the words to be *o St 0€os 6 wv ir<£yT»i/, t.\. If Oios had been placed 
flrst in the sentence the article would have been used, but the quali- 
fying expression 6 M Hvrw more than supplies its place. A passage 
from Philo exactly parallel is cited by the Rev. W. Ilincks in his very 
able Review of Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Mcssialt 
— Tou wpos kXriOfiav ovros 0tov, Ed, 1640, (apud Middleton,) p. 860. Also 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. cap. xxxii. 6 irayToitpaToq* OwoSf where •Kavrosparup 
is equivalent to wv M ndyratp, Eusebius has this ])assagc, rrjs ipvxvr 
tffi/ia irpbr rbu M irdm-Qty (hby Ka$apws rtiyayrtSM ScC Jortin. Ecclcs. Hist, 
vol. ii. 235. 

3. That ^bKomrhs ought to come first in the sentence. But the 
words “ for ever,** tU rout euwyas, whenever used, are placed at the 
end of the sentence, and this naturally draws €v\oyfrros to the same 
position, to avoid awkwardness or ambiguity. In the cases where 
0fos has dependent words, then ovAoyjjror comes first, that the words 
connected by construction may not be awkwardly separated ; in the 


• We find ill the first beginnings of the Trinity, the Logos and the Holy Spirit 
identified. This is even angrily contended for by Tcrtullian. ** What ! when John 
said that the Logos was made flesh, and the angel*' (respecting the miraculous 

conception) ** that the Spirit was made flesh, did they mean any thing different ?" 
’^Tn tuUhtif Advert, Praxeum, Cap. xxvi. 
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ciisc of €uAi/ 7 i 7 Toy having dependent words, as here, then s«o 9 would 
naturally come first. 

In the only three cases in which th robt cuwMif occur in the 

New Testament they follow one another in this fixed order. 

In the Septuagint, contrary to the statement of Whitby, there is 
one clear instance of a similar construction : Kvpios 6 Ows §v\oyrjros, 
Pb. Ixviii. 19. 

Finally. wuAoyrrrot is nowhere in the New Testament applied to 
Jesus. 

4. That our rendering requires another substantive verb. Of such 
ellipsis examples might be given without number. See Rom. x. 12. 
2 Cor, V. 5. Ephes. iv. 6, a case exactly in point. Rev. xiv. 13. 

5. 'Fliat there is an antithesis intended by St. Paul between as 
concerning the flesh/* and God over all.** But the sentence is not 
an antithesis but a climax closed by -Christ, as the consummation r 
and at the close of a climax of blessings and privileges, acknowlerlg- 
meut almost spontaneously bursts out to (jod. 
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Comments on the Rev. Mr. Byrth's Lecture entitled ** The Unitarian 

Interpretation of the New Testament hosed upon defective Scholar^ 

ship, or on dishonest or uncandid Criticism.** 

Page 108. — " It does appear to me extraordinary, that my opponents 
should appear to complain of the introduction of critical and scholas- 
tic considerations into this discussion.” We make no such com- 
plaint. We complain that the essence of Christianity should be de- 
rived from the Criticism and Interpretation of controverted passages. 
Will my reverend opponent state a single argument for Trinitarian- 
ism, or adduce a single scriptural evidence, not fairly open to hostile 
Criticism or Interpretation ? To us the Revelation is not derived from 
any thing doubtful; it is derived from those impressions of Jesus the 
Christ which Trinitarianism itself receives. To us the Revelation is 
the Person, (in which we include his Life, Character, Destinies,) of 
the man Christ Jesus. We know our God when we know that he 
who was as full of grace as of truth was the Image of our Father’s 
Mind : we know God’s will for man when we look upon him who was 
perfected human nature ; we know the connections of Heaven with 
Duty when we see the crucified made the glorified, and taken to the 
bosom of his Father. 

Page 1 15. — ** It does not, however, follow that, because the Uni- 
tarian interpretation of the New Testament bears this character, all 
Unitarians are defective Scholars, or uncandid or dishonest Critics. 
Many of them may have received their opinions through the channel 
of traditional education ; and may never have deemed it obligatory 
upon them to examine the matter for themselves.” So, we have the 
choice of any one of three characters, vis., Bad Scholars, Dis- 
honest Critics, or So-called Christians, who know nothing and care 
nothing about the matter. Does Mr. B)Tth really think that this last 
refuge removes the insult of his Title, or softens its indictment ? 
Some of us, confined to a choice among these three descriptions. 
preach Christianity, and are therefore certainly bound " to examine 
the matter” for ourselves ; nor is it to us that the suspicion usually 
attaches of receiving our opinions through the channels of a tradi- 
tional education.” 

The dogmata are too few, too general, too unimportant, to elicit 
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inquiry, or to excite anxiety as to their truth." Tliere is some truth 
ill this, thoug:h not exactly of the kind the author contemplated. 
The interest of Trinitorianism depends greatly on the number of its 
dogmata, their intricacy, their supposed necessity to salvation, the 
exactness of their right mutual positions. There is much in a saving 
Theology, having an intricate scheme, and whose main principles and 
evidences are external to the mind of the believer, and therefore con- 
stantly agitating him with apprehension as to whether he has dis- 
posed them according to the precise conditions of orthodoxy, to oc- 
cupy and sometimes oppress minds that have little aiHnities with a 
saving Religion, a simple spirit of Worship, Duty, and Trust immor- 
tal. But is it tf*ue that these Unitarian doctrines are *' unimportant" 
— The Fatherhood of God — the Brotherhood of Man — the relations 
of Jesus to God as His image, and to Man as his Model — the retri- 
butions of Eternity — the Heaven of Duty ? 

Piige 119. — See the Note. — Surely Mr. Byrth will perceive the 
unfairness of concluding a Book to be our Standard, merely because 
some other parties, very unfavourably disposed towards us, choose to 
represent it os such. 

m 

Page 124. — See the Note. — I have been charged with almost or 
fdtogelhcr suppressing, in the delivery of this Discourse, the word 
‘ controversially,' " I eagerly assure Mr. Byrth that no such charge 
was ever made, nor could be made with truth, and I am much grieved 
that any rumour has conveyed to him the pain of such tm impression. 
Though using hard words to his opponents, and giving them the 
choice of any one of three dad characters, 1 believe him perfectly in- 
capable of " dishonesty," Believing me to have made sucli a charge, 
whilst I do not excuse him for so believing ujion hearsay, I feel 
obliged by his forbearance, and for a courtesy in denying the charge, 
which if made I should not have deserved. I coinpluineil that the 
“ controversial" attitudes of Unitarianisni were confounded with iU 
own peaceful and positive ones, two things that were most carefully 
separated in the speeches from which Mr. Byrth took extracts ; and 
that he represented as a de.scription of Unitarianism, what was dis- 
tinctly stated to be Unitarianism, controversially" described. Mr. 
Byrth, though giving the word “ controversially," overlooked its 
meaning . 


D 
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Page 132.—** Epiphanius asserts that the Ebiomtes/* &c.: also the 
note marked f* 

As it is exceedingly inconvenient to repeat subjects and answers, 
and so never to get rid of a topic, I refer Mr. Byrth and my readers 
to note B, on the Ebionites and their Gospel, in the Appendix to the 
Second Lecture of our Course. 

Page 140. — See the note. — '* I cannot but express my satisfaction, 
that in the very place where this book was thus regarded as an au- 
thority, and thus earnestly recommended, it is now renounced and 
disclaimed.'* 

I do not know what Mr. Byrth includes in “ renouncing” and 

disclaiming.” If these words mean ** rejecting as a standard au- 
thority,” then in the place alluded to was the Improved Version al- 
ways renounced and disclaimed. 

The praise quoted in the note certainly requires much qualification. 
Nevertheless the Improved Version is neither renounced nor dis- 
claimed. We have no predilection for the rude principle of taking 
thiiigs, in the mass, or leaving them, in the mass, without discri- 
mination. And 1 fancy that if our opponents were in these matter.s 
as much at llherty as ourselves, there are some of their standards which 
would soon be thoroughly sifted. 

Page 143. — “ For oven they would scarcely think highly of the 
scholarship of Bisliop Pearce.” 

I have quoted Bishop Pearce, not for his learning, though uu- 
questionably that was respectable, but for the sake of stating that 
the acceptance by a Bishop of the English Church of a certain in- 
terpretation ought to have screened “ a reputed heretic” from the 
charge of accepting the same interpretation solely for the sake of an 
a priori meaning- 

Page 14S. — Eluphanius has little authority with any one else.” 
Mr. Byrth is quite right in his estimate of Epiphanius. But it is 
hardly wise for those who, like Mr. Byrth, rest their faith upon exter- 
nal testimonies, to look too closely into the characters of the witnesses, 
or raise doubts respecting them in the public mind. We know how 
much of the weight of these testimonies rests upon Eusebius — ^and I 
doubt not Mr. Byrth knows very well that he is clearly convicted of 
having interpolated one passage in Josephus, and corrupted another. 
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How can we tell how far this process of reconciliation was carried ? 
Wliy is it that we have not the works of the Heretics* of whose 
names ecclesiastical History is so full ? 

Page 147. — See the Note. — ^Mr. Byrth seems to think it impos- 
sible to have worded the Title of his Lectare so as not to have in- 
sulted some one. Will he aUow me to suggest what the Title might 
have been without offence, though not with exact truth of descrip- 
tion — '' Some of the interpretations of the Improved Version of the 
New Testament based upon defective Scholarship." To attribute 
“ dishonesty" and want of " candour," Mr. Byrth will I am sure 
feel to be too vulgar to be altogether worthy of his character as a 
Critic and a Scholar. In the text of his Lecture (p. 122), he indeed 
states his belief that Unitarian Interpretation, o/ every kind, wants 
scholarship, or vrants honesty — and if was to the proof of this state- 
ment that he ought to have applied himself, or else to have altered 
the Title of his Lecture. 

Page 148. — Luke hi, 23. — And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph." 

This passage was not introduced into the first part of Mr. Byrth *s 
JiCeture as originally delivered. I state this only to excuse myself 
for having taken no notice of it in the body of my Lecture. This 
is the case also wdth some other passages. There were also ex- 
pressions and sentiments of Mr. Byrth spoken, but not printed. I 
would not state this were it not necessary to justify some passages 
in my own Lecture. I refer especially to an oratorical use that was 
made of a most objectionable and irreverent sentiment of Coleridge's, 
full of the very spirit of dogmatism and presumption. P. 1 G I . 

With regard to I^uke hi, 23. The rendering of the Improved 
Version is that of Bishop Pearce, who I suppose had no heretical 
reason for preferring it. I confess it does not seem natural. Dr. 
Carpenter thinks the words “ os he was supposed," put in to guard 
against some Gnostic or Platonic error, and for the purpose of stating 
distinctly that he woe the son of Joseph, as he was supposed to be. 
The same writer acutely remarks that it is most improbable, indeed 
next to impossible, that any writer should trace our Lord's descent fh)m 
David through Joseph, and then declare that Joseph was ordy supposed 
to be his father, thus nullifying his own genealogy. •Kiiinoel gives a 
suggestion of Boltenius, to which he evidently inclines that kt 

D 2 
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applies not to the Bopposed descent of Jesus from Joseph^ but to 
the whole geoeidogy. 1 annex his note. 

BoUenius ad h. 1. suspicatus est, verba hs ivofd^«roj non tantum 
eo referenda esse, quod Judsei falso putaverint, Joeephum esse Christi 
parentem, sed spectari quoque his verbis genealogiam ipsam h- 1. 
exhibitam, eaque reddenda esse : hanc putabaut esse Jesu genealogiam^ 
erat pater ejus Josephus, hujus pater Eli, etc., ut adco Lucas professus 
sit, se inseruisse genealogiam, prouti ea in manus ipsius venisset, 
seque authentiam illius acrius defendere nolle. Hac ratione admissa, 
explicari forte ctiam posset, qui factum sit, ut Lucas genealogiam ipsi 
buspec.tam, in Evangdio infantile Jesu jiropositnm, ad calcem illius 
fortasse utljectani, h. 1. iuseruerit, quod nempe aliquamdiu dubius 
hfiPi^isset, an cam rcciperet. Alii opinati sunt, hane genealogiam, 
cum diversa sit ab ea, quae in Matthaei commentariis reperitur, cum 
laxiori vinculo su|>enorLbus annexa sit, non a Luca ipso, sed 8eriu.s 
additam esse." 

Page 149. — See the Note, — Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary : of whom (Mary) was bom (or was begotten) Jesus who is 
called the Christ." Now is iti>ossible to declare, in plainer terras, 
that, though Jesus was bom of Mmy, who was married to Joseph, 
yet that Joseph did mt beget him” — Magee, Great is the ingenuity 
here, wonderfully misapplied. Is it not clear that St. Matthew was 
tracing the descent of Jesus from David, and that he brings down 
the chain to the very last link, namely Joseph, that is, the \ cry Joseph 
necessary to be included, the husband of the mother of Jesus } That 
Josejih, the very husband of Mary, from whom Christ was born, 
being thus sliown to be a lineal descendant of David, the Evangelist 
stops. Wliat could he do more? His object being to trace the de- 
scent of Jesus from David, what could be more natural than, when he 
arrived at Joseph, to say — here is the unbroken succession, for this 
is the veiy man who was the husband of that Mary from whom 
Jesus was bom. Of course the writer could not alter the form of 
expression until he arrived at the very man whom he wished to identify 
as the husband of Mary, the mother of Jesus — and the reason for 
altering it then is very obvious. 

If Joseph was not the father of Jesus, the genealogy is vitiated, 
for it is through Joseph that the descent is traced. 

Pages lo7, 158. — *' He was in the world, and the world was made by 
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him, and the world knew him not/’ He was in the world, and 
the world was enlightened by him, and yet the world knew him not." 
— I. V. This interpretation cannot, I think, he defended. I am sorry 
it was ever given. Yet Mr. B)rrth'8 sarcasm is quite powerless 
against it, what kind of light is that which blinds tiie eyes which it 
was intended to illuminate ? " in the face of the text — the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness camprekendeth it not unless 
he adopts the interpretation of some of the Fathers, — And the 
darkness did not insinuate itself into the light, interpenetrate and 
quench it." 

Page 161. — ^Thc liberality of Robert Hall. We desire to speak 
with respect of this great and good man. But perhaps it would be 
impossible to name a man more illiberal os a controversialist, and who 
allowed himself such an unmeasured use of uncharitable language. 
It was only the other day I learned an onecidotc of him from the i)cr» 
son to whom the words were spoken, descriptive at once of his vigour 
and his rancour : speaking of the Unitarians he said — they are in- 
spired from beneath ** — with a look, said my informant, never to be for- 
gotten . Many passages might be brought from his writings, especially 
his Reviews, demonstrative of this temper, — but the passage given 
by Mr. Byrth himself, in which he is satisfied to rest conclusions so 
momentous and fearful upon reasonings so arbitrary and vague, is quite 
enough. When any man acquainted with the state of Theologicth 
opinion in tlie world, and with the impassibility of uniformity, can 
fix upon his own opinions as essential, and run a doctrinal line between 
Heaven and Hell, we require no further tests of his liberality," 
unless indeed he is, what Mr. Hall was not, only a traditional 
l>eliever. 


I have already remarked that some of my observations apply more 
to the spoken than to the printed lecture. Were it possible to efface 
the impressions made by the speaker, and which required to be 
counteracted, gladly would I efface every word of personal reference 
from my pages. Even now, with the recollection fresh upon my mind, 
of the unsparing contempt, both literary and moral, expressed by 
words and tones, not conveyed by the printed page, when the speaker, 
feeling that the sympathies of his audience were with him to the full, 
and that their knowledge of the subject required from him the 
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fnroadest statements, to render it intelligible, gave himself to the ex- 
citement of the moment, — I have more than doubted whether it would 
not have been better to have avoided every personal allusion. I believe 
that I have in no case overstated or misrepresented what was smd. 
I deeply grieve to fix upon my pages the suggestions, perhaps, of 
momentary excitement, which Mr. Byrth’s better feeling has, in some 
instances, refused to record — and that the obligation I was under to 
remove an impression actually made, does not permit me to give 
full eflTect to this working of a kinder spirit, the manifestations of 
which, in other ways, I have respectfully to acknowledge. 



UNITARIAN AND TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures nm in course of deUuery successively. 

TRINITARIAN LECTURE, UNITARIAN LECTURE, 


■ (IN IVEDNESDAY EVENINGS IN CHRIST CMVRCH. 

1839.— Felmiary 6. 

1. Intruductury. The prsctical Im- 
portance of the Contxovenjr 

vith Voitarlans Ret. F, Out4. 

February IS. 

2. The Integrity of tho Canon 
of Holy Scripture maintained 

againat Unitarian Objections - Rev.Dr.TafieeskttU, 

February 20. 

3. The Unitarian Interpretation of 
the NrwTeittament based upon 
defective Seholanhip, or on dis- 
honest or uncaiidld Criticism - Ree. T. Byrtk. 

February 27. 

4. The proper Humanity of our 

Lord Jesus Christ - Ret. J. Jones. 


March 8. 

5. The proper Deity of our I^rd 
JoKUs Clirlst proved from Pro- 
plierics, Types, and Jewish Or- 
dinances Rev, J. Jl, Sletcart. 

Blarch n. 

(i. The proper Deity of our Lord the 
only ground of Consistency In 
the Work of Redemption - Ret. //. M'Beile. 


ULirch 20. 

7. The lyoctrinc of the Trinity 
proved as a consequence from 
the Deity of onr Lord Jesus 

Girist Ret, D, Jornet. 

March 27. 

8. The Atonement indl.spensablo 
to the Neressitics of Fallen 
Man, and shown to stand or fall 
with the Deity of our Lord Jesus 

Christ Ret.R.P.Buddiem. 

April 3. 

9. The Deity, Fcrsonalit)', and 

Operations of the Holy Ghost - R«v. J. E. Batet. 


I 10. 

. The Sacraments practically rs- 
Jetted by Unitarians - Ret.U.W.M'Qraih. 

117. 

. The Miecne and Aihanasian 
Creeds explained and defended Ret, R. Datiee. 

124. 

. The Personality and Agency of 
Satan Ret. H. Slowell. 

I. 

The Eternity of future Rewards 

and Punishments - - * Ret, W. Dalton. 


ON TUESDAY EVEMIROB IN PARADISE-BT. CHAPEL* ' 

1839.— Febnutry 18. 

]. Tlic practical imponsiiee of the 

Unitarian Controversy - - Ret. J. 11, Them. 


February 19. 

2. The Bible ; what it Is, and what 

it la not Ret.J, S/artineau, 


Fsbmary 88. 

9. Cliristionity not tho property of 
Critics and Scholars, but tho gift 
of God to all men - Rer. J. If. Thom. 


March 5. 

4. ** There is one Ood,and one Me- 
diator lietweon Qo<l and men, the 

Man Christ Jesus" • Rev. U. Giiee, 

March 12. 

5. Ths proposition ' That Christ Is 

(iod/ proved to be Iklse from the 
Jewish and the Christian Scrip- 
tures Ret.J, Mar tineeu, 

March 19. 

6. The scheme of Vicarious Redeinih 

tlon inconsistent with Itself, and 
with the Christian ideaof Salva- 
tion Ret.J.MarHnt&a. 

March 28. 

7. The unscrlptural Origin and Ee- 

clesiasticml History of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity • - • Rev. J. Jl. Thom. 


April 2. 

B. Man, the Imago of Qod - Rev. H. Gtlee, 


April 9. 

9. The Comforter, even the Kpirlt of 
Tndh, w ho dwelleth In us, and 
tcachelh all things - - • Ret. J. H. Thom. 

April 16. 

10. niTistianily without Priest, and 

without Ritual - - - ‘ Ret.J, Jdariinean, 

AprO 23. 

1 1 . Creed vthc foes of Heavenly Faith ; 

the allies of worldly Poli^ - Rev. Jl. QUee, 

Aprs 30. 

12. The Christian view of Moral Evil 

here ... ... Ret.J, Martinme, 


mj t. 

13. The Christian viaw of Retribu- 
tion hereafter Rev, if. Gilee, 
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LECTURE IV. 


‘ THERE IS ONE GOD. AND ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND 
MEN, THE MAN CHRIST JESUS.” 

lUOV. HENRY 01 1. EH. 

‘ THERE IS ONE GOD, ANI> ONE MEDIATOR BETWEKM GOD AND MEN, THE 
MAN ('11KI8T JESUS.’*— 1 Ttm. 11. 5. 

The passage I have read suggests the subject of my lecture, 
the position in which wc stand to our opponents will sug- 
gest the tendency of the commentary. The text announces 
the two great truths on which our entire system of Chris- 
tianity is based, and ours in all essential points, we think, 
coincides with simple, with evangelical Christianity. The 
trutlis propounded in the text are, the Unity of God, and the 
Unity of Christ. — A unity in each case absolute and perfect, 
without division of nature or distinction of person. We 
believe that God is one, — that he is one being, one mind, one 
person, one agent. And this belief, and no otlicr, we can 
deduce from the wrorks of creation, and the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 

Tliat God is one universally and absolutely, we have im- 
pressed upon us from the order of creation ; that he is great, 
we learn from the magnitude of his w'orks ; and that he is 
good, we learn from their blessedness and beauty. This 
sublime truth is illustrated in every region of existence, so 
far as we know it, and every illustration is an argument. It 
is written on the broad and immortal heavens in character^k 
of glory and light ; it is manifested in that mighty law which 
binds atom to atom into a world, and world to world in a 
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system^ and system to system, until from that wonderful 
universe wiiich science can traverse, we arise to him, whom 
no knowledge can fathom, whom no limits can bound, and in 
contemplating whom science must give place to faith. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, the firmament 
showeth liis handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge — and that God is one, is 
proclaimed in this speech, and manifested in this knowledge. It 
gleams in the light, it breathes in the air, it moves in the life 
of all created nature ; it is the liarmony of creation, and the 
spirit of providence, the inspiration of reason, and the con- 
sistency of wisdom. The existence of one Supreme In- 
telligence is the Testimony of Nature, and to the same im- 
port are the testimonies of Scripture. We are told, and told 
it in every variety of tone, that to believe one God in three 
persons is absolutely needful to Salvation, yet we may read 
from Genesis to Revelations' without finding such a doctrine 
either as a statement of truth, or a means of sanctity : but 
the simple and unqualified declaration tliat God is one, with- 
out any of these dogmatical distinctions which men of later 
ages have invented, 1 need not tell a Bible-reading audience, 
are interwoven with the whole texture of revelation. It 
was that for which Abraham left his home, and went forth 
a wanderer from his family and his nation ; it was that for 
which Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and for which he chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God ; it was that over which he had long 
thought in his shepherd-life in an Arabian wilderness ; it was 
that with which he was more deeply inspired in the solemn 
retirements of Mount Horeb ; it Tvas that to Rrhich all liis 
laws and institutions pointed. Our Saviour took the doc- 
trine as a known maxim — and in this his disciples followed 
him. We have then the truth brought down to us through 
Scripture, in * patriarchal tradition, in Mosaic legislation, in 
the poetry of prophets, in the words of Christ, in the preach- 
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ing of apostles, — and we have it brought down to us without 
one of those distinctions with which it has been since sur- 
rounded by theological ingenuity. We are zealous in the 
assertion of it, not for its mere metaphysical correctness, but 
for its moral power and its moral consistency. It does not 
divide our hearts, and it does not confuse our heads. It 
leads our minds up to one spirit, infinite in power, infinite 
in wisdom, and infinite in goodness. Without confusion or 
perplexity we can trace God in aU and all in God : in the 
atom that trembles in a sunbeam, as in the planet that moves 
in boundless light, from the blush of a flower to the glory 
of the heavens — from the throb of an insect to the life of an 
immortal. The Unitarian faith^ in the universal father is 
clear, simple, and defined ; inflicting no violence on our 
understandings, and raising no conflicts in our affections. One, 
and one in the strictest sense, is our parent, one is our sove- 
reign, one is our highest benefactor, one is our protector and 
our guide, one is our deliverer and sanctifier ; one has be- 
stowed all we possess, one alone can give all we hope for : 
one is holy who demands our obedience ; one is merciful who 
pities our repentance ; one is eternal in whose presence we 
are to live, and therefore wlietlier we jjresent our adorations 
in dependence, or bow down in submission, or send forth 
our praises in gratitude, there is one, and but one, to whom 
our aspirations can ascend, and to whom our hearts can be j 
devoted. Thus impressed, we must feel united to one Father 
in filial oljedience, and to all men in a common and fraternal 
relationship; we cannot look upon some as selected, and 
upori others as outcasts; we cannot look upon some as < 
purchased, and upon others as reprobate ; we cannot look 
upon some as sealed with the spirit of grace for ever unto < 
glory everlasting, and upon others as abandoned, unpitied, 
and unprotected, the victims of an everlasting malediction. 
We regard men as bound in a community of good, conse- 
quently as bound in a community of prui'^e; we regard them 
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as stripling in like trials, and therefore indebted to each 
other for mutual sympathy ; we regard them as heirs of the 
same glory, and on the level of their heavenly hopes, standing 
on a basis of sacred and eternal equality. If these sentiments 
are false, they are at least generous, and it is not often that 
generosity is found in company with falsehood. Alas, how 
many heart-burning enmities, how many deadly persecutions 
have been caused by different apprehension of God’s nature 
' or God’s worship ; how often have these differences broken 
all the fraternal bonds of humanity, made man tlie greatest 
enemy to man, — more savage and cruel than the beast, yea, 
and cruel in proportion to the zeal he pretended for his God. 
, But never could this have been, had men believed in God, 
had men believed in Christ — had they believed in God as an 
impartial and universal Father, had they believed in Christ as 
an equal and universal brother. — ^Then we could have all sent 
our mingled prayers to the skies, and with a Christianity as 
broad as our earth, and as ample as our race, and generous as 
the soul of Jesus, we could have taken all mankind to our 
heart. We maintain it not in mere abstract speculation, hut 
because we consider it a positive and a vital truth. Were 
the point metaphysical and not moral, we conceive it would 
be little worthy of dispute — and in that sense I for one would 
have small anxiety, whether God existed in three persons 
or in three thousand. In like manner we hold the simple 
and absolute unity of Christ; a unity of nature, a unity 
of person, and a unity of character. But as this topic is 
to occupy so large a space in the present lecture, I shall here 
forbear from further comments. 

The statement of our subject in a text, was alluded to by 
the Christ Church Lecturer, in a tone that at least approached 
to censure. But we consider it amongst our privileges, that 
we can express our main principles in the simple and obvious 
language of Soripture ; and if in this case deep scholarship 
and acute criticism be needed to give it to common minds 
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a meaning (Minrent from that m which we understand it, the 
fault certainly is not ours. — ^Neither, indeed, is ours the blame, 
if a similar phraseology pervades the whole Christian Scrip- 
tures ; that in every page we read of God and Christ, and 
never of God in three persons, or of Christ in two natures. 
To find out such distinctions, we leave to Scholastio inge- 
nuity ; to give them definition and perpetuity^ we consign to 
the framers of creeds and artiolea-*'*and to receive and reve<- 
rence them we turn oyer to the admirers of AthanasUn per- 
spicuity. We take the New Testament as the best formulary; 
we are satisfied with a religion direct and simple in its prin- 
ciples, and we long not for a religion of deducibles. We 
have been accused of tortuous pritidbm ; and although we 
desire not to retort the accusation on our opponents, so far* 
I mean, as it implies moral delin^ency, we cannot forbear 
observing that the inteUeotual sinuosities by which some 
of these deductions have been drawn from the New Testa- 
ment is to us, certainly, a subject of not a little admiration- 
Our motive in selecting this text was the best of all which 
governs men in the use of language, simply that with greatest 
brevity and greatest perspicuity, it enunciates our opinions. 
Our opponents, however, have no right to complain ; the 
advantage of being first in the field was on their side, and 
the struggle was not provoked on our part but on theirs : 
they of course selected their own subjects, and they suggested 
ours. They could, therefore, have had no uncertainty either 
as to our views or interpretation of the text. I would not 
allude to a matter so small, were it not for the contradictory 
delinquencies with which Unitarians are accused — one time 
they are charged with dreading an appeal to Smipture, and 
when by the very title of their subject, they tacitly appeal to 
Scripture, there is wanting still no occasion to blame. 

What, in Unitiman views, is Christ the Man, and what 
is Christ the Mediator, shall make the subject of the present 
Lecture. 
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I#— First, I beg your attention to the enquiry as to what 
we believe of Christ as man. To this we answer^ that in his 
nature we think him simply and undividedly human ; that in 
his character we regard him morally perfect. We cannot 
recognize in Christ a mixture of natures, and we wonder that 
any who read the gosj)ePs records can. That he was simply 
and merely human, is a conclusion which meditation on these 
Records but fixes more profoundly on our understandings, 
and makes more precious to our faith. We derive the con- 
clusion from Christas own language — Ye seek to kill rae/^ he 
says, a man — which hath told you the truth, which I heard 
of God.’^ — Again, when a worldly and ambitious individual, 
mistaking the true nature of this kingdom, desired to become 
his disciple : The foxes, said Jesus, have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not whereon 
to lay his head.’’ Instances, too many to repeat, might be 
enumerated ; but the only other I shall adduce is that in 
which Christ’s human nature speaks from its deepest sorrows, 
and its strongest love : when Jesus, as he hung upon the 
Cross, saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing by, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son.” It is vain to tell us of an infinite God veiled behind 
this suffering and sweetoess, the mind repels it, despite of all 
the efforts of theology.* 

The impression of a simple humanity was that which he 
left on the mind of his countrymen. What other impres- 
sion could they have of one whom they daily saw amongst 
them as of themselves ? who came weary to rest in their 
habitations ; who came hungry to sit at their boards ; whom 
they met in their streets sinking with fatigue ; whom they 
might see upon their wayside asking drink from a well ; one 
whom they saw weep over their troubles and rejoice in their 
gladness. Nay, the very intenseness of his humanity became 


* See Note on John xii. 
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B matter of accusation. To many it seemed subversive of 
religion. That spirit which sympathized with human beings, 
in their joys and woes, which not only loved the best, but 
would not cast out the worst, was what those of strait and 
narrow hearts could not understand. He came eating and 
drinking, and they called him a man gluttonous and a wine-bib- 
ber. Had he said long prayers at the corners of their streets, 
and been zealous for the traditiotm of the fathers, they woujid 
have revered him as a saint. Th^se who were panoplied 
in their own spiritual sufKciency knew not how he could be 
the friend of sinners; how he could associate with the 
deserted and the excommunicated ; how he could take to his 
compassion the weary and the -heavy-laden. The pharisee 
who proudly asked him to his house, but gave him no salute, 
no oil for his stiffened joints, and no water for his parched 
feet, had nothing within him whereby to interpret the feeling 
of Jesus towards her who anointed his head with ointment, 
washed his feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Yes, it was this truth and fulness of humanity 
which made Jesus hateful td the pharisees, but loved and 
blessed by the poor ; it was this that made the common people 
hear him gladly, and gave his voice a power which they never 
felt in the teachings of the scribes; which drew crowds 
around him, in wilderness and mountain, that hung raptured 
on the glad tidings which he preached. The flatterers of 
Herod on a particular occasion cried* out, It is the voice of 
a god and not of a man but no one ever thought of insulting 
Jesus with such an exclamation. 

The guilt of the Jews in crucifying Christ has been alluded 
to in the present controversy. But this is only an additional 
proof that Jesus left no other conviction on the minds of his 
countrymen than that he was simply a man. That our views 
diminish this guilt has been urged as a powerful objection 
against us ; but, with reverence I say it, the objection turns 
more against Christ himself. Either then he was simply man. 
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/ or being Deity^ be suppressed the evidence which would prove 
it, and allowed this people to contract the awful guilt of killing 
a iQod^man. If the first be true, the guilt asserted has no 
e»istence ; if the second, I leave you to judge in what light it 
places the sincerity and veracity of an incarnate Deity. 

^ Tliere is neither declaration nor evidence alForded by Christ 

'^by which the Jews could think him more than man. On the 
contrary he disclaims expressly the far lower honour at which 
they thought his presumption aimed, by a quotation from 
their own Scriptures : It is written in your law,^^ he ob- 
serves, I said ye are Gods. If he called them Gods, unto 
whom the word of God came (and the Scripture cannot be 
broken), say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said I am 
the Son of God.’^ * There is then no declaration, nor yet is 
there evidence. Miracles were not such: for the Jewish mind 
and memory were filled with instances of these, and to the 
performers of which they never thought of attributing a 
nature above humanity. If Christ was more, the fact should 
have been plainly manifested, for the idea of a God in a 
clothing of flesh was one not only foreign but repugnant to 
every Jewish imagination. The difference between the Jews 
and pagans in this particular is not a little striking. Jesus 
raised the dead before their eyes, and yet they thought him 
but a man having great power from the Creator. Paul, in 
company with Barnabas, healed a cripple at Lystra, and the 
populace cried out, The Gods are come down to us in tl^ 
likeness of men.” When Paul in Melita shook without harm 
the viper from his hand, the spectators who at first con- 
sidered him a murderer, changed their minds, and said that 
he was a God. In proportion then to the natural and re- 
ligious repugnance which the Jews had to humanize the 

' divinity, should there have been clearness in the proof of it 
on the part of Jesus. No such proof was given. 


* John X. 34 — 36. 
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The greatest miracles of Jesua diatarbed not the conviction 
of the Jews in his simple human nature, woman of Sa- 
maria, wondering at onoe at his charity and his knowledge, 
called her neighbours to see a man who told her all things what- 
soever she did. She asked them, then is not this the Christ ? 
The blind man awakened by his touch firom thick darkness into 
the marvellouB light of God’s creation describes him but as 
a man who anointed his eyes. Ihe Jewish officers struck 
dumb before his wisdom, declaie tl^t never man spake like 
this man. The Jews who stood around him and saw Lazarus, 
whose body had been already dissolving, come forth quick- 
ened from the grave, beheld in him but the powerful and the 
loving friend. The multitudes of Judea, who in desert and 
city were amazed at his wonderful works, simply glorified 
God who had given such power unto men.” 

Similar was the impression which he left upon his intimate 
friends. What would have been their emotions had they a 
belief that continually they were in the bodily presence of the 
incarnate God? How would they not have bowed themselves 
in the dust, and stopped the familiar word as it trembled on 
their Ups ? Instead of approaching with tinfearing hearts, how 
would they not have stood afar off and iqMut, and gazed with 
awe upon a being who was pacing a fragment of the world 
he created, instead of clinging to him as one of themselves? 
Whenever they saw his mysterious appearance, would they 
not call on the mountains to fall upm tliem, and tlie hills 
to cover them ? But not so was it. The lowly, the humble, 
and the poor rejoiced to see him, and were glad when he en- 
tered their habitations. They were consoled by the benedic- 
tion of peace with which he sanctified his approach and his 
departure. For him was the gratulations of loving friends, 
and for him were the smiles of little children. In Bethany, 
Martha, when he came, was busy in much serving, and the 
meek and gentle Mary sat at his feet to drink in his heavenly 
w'isdom. At the last supper John leaned upon his bosom. 
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At the cross, when the head of Jesus bent heavily in anguish, 
and solitary torture was wearing away his life, there again we 
meet the same disciple, there also we meet the mother of 
Jesus and the grateful Magdalene, all three oppressed with 
darkest affliction and despair. Some of them we again be- 
hold at the sepulchre in utmost alarm. Now this grief at the 
cross and this perplexity at the tomb is consistent with no 
other supposition than that they regarded him simply as a 
man. Why else should they have been afflicted? What 
though his enemies were strong, if knowing him to be God, 
they must also have known that his power was boundless and 
his triumph certain. This sorrow and uncertainty, 1 repeat, 
can have no other foundation than a belief in his simple hu- 
manity. And surely if his mother had only such impression, 
it is hard to expect that the Jews at the time, and many 
Christians since, could have had any other. 

I anticipate the objection that the glories of his deity were 
concealed, and that this concealment was necessary to his me- 
diatorial work. I answer then, that when he had departed, and 
when such a secresy was no longer needful, his apostles on some 
of the most solemn occasions merely asserted his humanity, on 
occasions, too, when, if he were God as well as man, the whole 
truth were to be expected. Paul,* in announcing him as the 
great and final judge of the world, calls him no more than man. 
Nor does his language assume a higher import when he speaks 
of him as the pattern and pledge of immortality. t No other 
conclusion is to be drawn from the address of Peter to Corne- 
lius; and if a belief of Christ’s deity be necessary to salvation, 
the centurion mighty for anytliing Peter asserted, have gone 
direct to perdition.^ Still more remarkable is it, that in this 
apostle’s first public address after the departure of his master 
to the skies, we have nothing more than the same declaration. 
The occasion and the circumstances not only justified, but 
demanded th‘e highest announcement that could be made 

•Art* xvii. 30, 31. t ' C®!-. XV. Jt, 17. t Art*, i. 
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respaclang Christ. Thd disciples had just seen him taken 
up into heaven, and the awe of the ascension was yet 
upon their hearts. He who had trod this weary earth 
in many sorrows was taken from their sight. They who 
had recently seen his blood streaming warmly on CbI> 
vary, had come fresh from the glory of Olivet. He who 
had been their suffering companion and instructor was 
now their blessed and triumphant master. Alone in the 
midst of a gainsaying and persecuting world, with gladness 
solemnized by reverence, and victory tempered by grief, they 
had assembled to await the promised Comforter. After that 
event they were to be separated, and each was to take his 
own path in the moral wilderness that stretched far and 
desolately before him. The Spirit of Promise came. The 
cloven tongues of fire fell upon them : that beautiful emblem 
of the eloquent spirit of the gospel that was to carry light 
and heat to the hearts of all generations, and through every 
language of earth ; that beautiful emblem of a Christianity 
which might exist in many forms, but be at the same time 
enlightened and enfiamed by tlie soul of a common charity. 
Multitudes from all nations were collected in the Holy City; — 
under the influence of recent and solemn events Peter rises 
to address them. The tragedy of Calvary was yet fresh in 
the general imagination, the stain of a slave and malefactor’s 
death was still dark on the forehead of Christianity. This 
surely was the time to cover the ignominy that lay on the 
humanity of Jesus by prodtdming the resplendent glory of 
his godhead. Tliis was especially to be expected from Peter. 
He had on a preceding occasion spumed tiie idea of such a 
shameful death, though coming from Christ’s own lips ; now 
was the time to pour the glory of the God over the humilia* 
tion of the man $ he too, who in an hour of weakness denied 
his master, was the one who in the time of his strength and 
repentance would be most ready to vindicate and assert his 
highest honour. It is said that the apostles were not 
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thoroughly inspired, and did not fully know Christ before 
the day of Pentecost^ But this was the day of Pentecost. 
If, besides, it was the speaker’s object — as indeed it must 
have been*^ — ^tliat Christ should be rightly and widely known^ 
now was the opportunity to send forth his name and nature 
through every kingdom and in every tongue. If, according 
to the doctrine some time since propounded in Christ Church, 
the sin of the Jews was dark in proportion to the grade of 
being in which we place the Saviour, now was the time, while 
the event was recent, to strike their hearts wdth terror and 
compunction. Contrast, then, these natural, these fair and 
unexaggerated expectations, with the actual speech of Peter, 
and without a word of comment the contrast is itself the 
strongest argument. Ye men of Israel hear these words ; 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves know : him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain : whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, be- 
cause it was not possible that he should be holden of it.” 
(Acts ii. 22, 24.) Had you been listeners to this address, I 
ask your candour, I ask your intellect, could you conceive 
that the apostle was speaking, not of a glorified man, but of 
an incarnate Deity ? No, certwnly. 

The testimony of Peter thus clearly given, is more and 
more confirmed as we look uj)on the life of Jesus. In every 
stage of that life we see him human, and though in all moral 
purity and moral grandeur, yet aimpfy human. We are not 
ashamed of our belief. No, we glory in it, and we re- 
joice in it. We glory in it, for it is the proof that the ele^ 
inents of our nature can be moulded into such beauty ; and 
we rejoice in it, for it is the proof that he who left a religion 
for the immortal heart of man was himself purely and simply 
of the nature he would sanctify. We see him as the infant 
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cradled in Bethletiem, the nurseling hanging on a mt>ther’8 
ewe, and we escape the mond and intellectual confusion of 
joining the omnipotence of a God with the feebleness of a 
babe. We see liim in maturer years in his social- relations 
and social intercourse casting a holy light around him, 
and spreading the influence of all that is most blessed in 
human affections. We destroy not the virtue of the man by 
absorbing it in the glory of the God. Human, and onfy 
human, we see him in goodness, in duty, and in suffering. 
Even in his most marvellous works of mercy, so harmonious 
is his power with our common nature, that we feel as if they 
were merely ordinary acts of kindness. When he compas- 
sionated the widow’s anguish and restored her son ; when- 
pitying the blind, he opened their eyes to the joy and beauty 
of light ; when to the ears of the deaf he gave an inlet to 
the music of nature and the voice of friendship ; when he 
cast out the dumb spirit and unclosed sealed lips in hymns 
of gratitude and praise j when he fed multitudes on the 
mountain’s brow ; when lepers went clean from his presence 
to their fellows and their homes ; when parents clung to tiieir 
restored children, and friends who had separated in despair 
met again in hope, — wonderful as are all these events, we 
connect them with the mm Christ Jesus, the real, simple, 
holy, and perfect man. 

lecturer in Christ Chureh stated three peculiarities 
which distinguished the Uniturian frdm the orthodox belief 
in Christ’s humanity. The third of these was his pre-exist- 
ence. The Lecturer defined with admirable accuracy the es- 
sentials of humanity, one of which, as would be universally 
admitted, was to be bom. I was therefore not prepared to 
hear the proper humanity of Christ before he was bom most 
zealously defended. I look upon it, however, as a mere over- 
sight, a^d no doubt it will be cr>nrected in the printed lec- 
ture. 

The main point is, however, that of Christ’s pre-existence. 
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which independently of mistake in arrangement or expression 
is a fair topic of argument and discussion. The Lecturer 
quoted a number of texts from the evangelist J ohn, — from any 
other of the gospel-writers he could not have taken the shadow 
of a proof: these he seemed to think invincible evidence. 
Good scholars^ however, and candid critics, aye, and honest 
Christians, have found such explanatimis of these expressions 
as satisfied both their intellects and their conscience. Ortho- 
dox commentators arc aware that the idiom of the New 
Testament frequently uses the tense grammatically past to 
signify events which are actually future. I ask those critics 
what they have urged, what they usually urge, against Roman 
Catholic controversialists, who, in proving the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, quote the text, This is my body which 
is broken for you.^’ What says the Protestant opponent ? 
Oh, it is a mere idiomatic expression, by which an event is 
represented as complete which is yet to be accomplished. In 
like manner and with a like interpretation, we hear the or- 
thodox use the phrase, The lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” They have in this case no scruple to speak 
of that as actually existing which was merely contemplated in 
eternal foreknowledge. If it be said that all events are 
present to the mind of God, so we answer are all persons ; 
and so was Christ. This view of the subject has satisfied 
many reflective, and whatever our opponents may think, 
many able and honest minds. But I avail myself of this 
opportunity to state distinctly and plainly, that though chal- 
lenged by our opponents in the title of their subject to dis- 
cuss this point, it is one on which Unitarians have great 
differences of opinion, but one which would not disturb a 
moment’s harmony in Unitarian Churches. Personally the 
Lecturers in the present controversy, on our side, do not be- 
lieve the pre-existence of Christ ; but there are congregations 
and individuals amongst us, with whom we hold, and wish to 
hold, kindly, brotherly, and Christian communion, who cling 
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to this doctrine most sacredly and most reverently. We all 
agree in maintaining tlie absolute unity of God, and if I may 
so speak, the cebatcjrbship of Christ. We desire to bind 
our charity to no dogmas, and we simply say, with the 
Apostle, Let even man be persuaded in his own mind.^^ 

On this point, and indeed in this discussion generally, I 
have observed with great pain a disposition on tlie part of 
our opponents to connect the venerable name of Pnestley 
with odium. It is an unworthy office for men of education 
in the nineteenth century. We take not the authority of 
Priestley, nor of any other, except Jesus. One is our Master, 
even Christ ; and all we are brethren. But in venerating 
Priestley, yea, and in loving his memory, we are guilty of no 
Sectarianism, we but agree with the generous, the excellent, 
the enlightened of the earth : we but agree with Robert Hall, 
a stern but eloquent Trinitarian, who in allusion to the Bir- 
mingham riots, deprecated in glowing language the insults 
offered to philosophy in the first of her sons.” Both his 
critical and his religious opinions are fair subjects for investi- 
gation and opposition. But great sacrifices and honourable 
consistency should render his moral character sacred, if any 
thing could melt the stony heart of polemical austerity. 
When we hear, as lately we did hear, that Priestley sought 
not for truth, but for arguments to sustain a system, we are 
not only impelled to ask, with Pdate, What is truth?*' 
but also to inquire, Who are those who seek it?” One 
thing we do know, that if he gave himself to a system, it 
was a devotion to one which had little wherewith to recom- 
pense him ; and we know also that as far as the good things 
of this world is concerned, that he might have turned his 
devotion to a far better purpose. Instead of having his home 
and his all shattered in the storm of popular turbulence, 
instead of being left houseless in the land of his nativity, he 
might have been great amongst the hea^s of ^colleges, or 
first upon the bench of Bishops; instead of being expatriated 

B 
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amidst vulgar execration^ he might have spent his life ffiiring 
sumptuously every day^ clothed in purple and fine linen^ 
with a dignified hypocrisy ; instead of burying his later sor- 
rows in a foreign land, and dropping there his last and most 
bitter tears, and leaving there his venerable dust, and his 
still more venerable memory, to the shame of England, and 
to the immortal honour of his most generous and hospitable 
entertainers, we might now have had proposals for a na- 
tional monument to him, long lists of subscribers^ names, 
and loud clamours of exulting praise. One consolation at 
least was left: his right hand was clean, and had he been 
dragged to the stake he need never have thrust it in the 
flame for having been the instrument to give signature to a 
lie, from a beggarly, a dastardly, and a cowardly fear of death. 
If he could look from where he lives in heaven, he would 
have a still nobler consolation, in being aware that, despite of 
bigots, his name is treasured in venerated recollection with 
the pious and philosophical of all sects and parties — that to 
^ve him due and most beautiful praise^ was amongst the last 
earthly acts of a kindred spirit, but of another soil, that 
fanatics may rant and rage, but the good will love. — ^That 
when this, with such controversies in general, sink into the 
common and oblivious grave to which all polemical divinity 
is doomed, the good his invention have given to mankind 
will survive, and the witness he has left of an upright con- 
science will be an everlasting example. 

The conviction of his reason, it is true, was so strong 
against the pre-existence of Christ, that he would suppose 
the apostle misunderstood the Saviour’s words, or the ama- 
nuensis mistranscribed the apostle’s language. This was urged 
as a mighty accusation, as a most blasphemous transgression. 
There are here an opinion and an alternative. The opinion 
is the bdief in Christ’s simple humanity ; the alternative 
is merely to "suppose the want of memory in an evangelist, 

• Cuvier. See Note 1. 
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dr the want of accuracy in a copyist* Place in contrast to this 
Coleridge as quoted by Our opponents. He has also an 
opinion and an alternative — ^his opinion is^ that Christ was 
God, and his alternative is^ that if mt Ood he was a deceiver. 
If Dr. Priestley was wrong, he left not only Christ but his 
apostles morally blameless — ^if Coleridge mistook, he attri* 
bated directly and without compromise the want of even 
common honesty to the Author of our religion : I leave 
you to judge between the two cases. I do not wish to dis- 
parage erring atid departed genius ; but when the name of 
Coleridge is called up in my mind in connection with that of 
Priestley, it is not in human nature to avoid comparison. 
The one steeped the best part of his life in opium, the other 
spent it in honourable toil ; the one squandered his brilliant 
and most beautiful genius in discursive efforts and magical 
conversations, the other with heroic self denial shut himself 
up in dry and laborious studies for the physical good, and the 
moral w^ants of mankind; the one wrote sweet and wild 
and polished poesy for their pleasure, the other has left 
discoveries for their endless improvement. Yet orthodoxy 
builds for one the shrine of a saint, — but like those who in 
other days dug up the bones of Wickliff to be burned, drags 
forth the memory of the other from the peaceful and for- 
giving past, to inflict an execution of which we might have 
supposed his lifetime had a sufficient endurance. Tranquil in 
the far-off and quiet grave be the ashes of the Saint and 
Sage : his soul is beyond the turmoils and battles of this 
fighting world. When these vrho arc now in strife shall be 
at last in union, his will not be the spirit to whom that blessed 
consummation will give least enjoyment. 

The preacher in Christ Church made some lengtifiened obser- 
vations on the two-fold nature of Jesus. This topic will more 
properly be included in another lecture. I only menlion it 
here for the purpose of making a passing remarki The 
preacher’s language implied that among our reasons for re- 

B 2 
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jecting the doctrine is, that it is a mystery. Now we main- 
tain that a mystery is properly no doctrine, for it can be neither 
affirmed or denied. The lecturer observed that there are 
mysteries in life and nature. If by such he meant facts 
which we do not fully comprehend, or ultimate facts beyond 
which we cannot penetrate, he is right. But of these we 
assert nothing, of these we deny nothing. Intellectually or 
spiritually they are in no sense subjects of contemplation. 
The preacher, if my memory deceives me not, maintained 
that philosophy has also mysteries. The principles or phe- 
nomena of Philosophy are not mysteries — and so far as they 
are mysteries they are not philosophy. We reject not the 
doctrine proposed to us on any such ground. We reject it, 
not because we do not understand the terms in which it is 
j expressed, but because we do understand them, and find 
them equally repugnant to reason and to Scripture. We re- 
ject it because it does equal violence to faith and intellect ; 
we reject it, not only from the ■want of consistency, but the 
want of evidence. 

The apology for mystery made by the defenders of the 
incarnation has been as often, as ably, and as successfully 
used by the advocates of Transubstantiation. Among other 
questions, we are asked by both parties — it is a favourite 
illustration — ^if we know how a grain of wheat germinates 
and fructifies ! Without hesitation we reply — no. And not 
only do we not understand this hxm^ but many others which 
might seem very much simpler. But where, I ask, is the 
analogy ? A grdn of "wheat is buried in the earth, and the 
spirit of Universal Life prepares it for reproduction, and 
in the harvest it comes forth abundantly multiplied, to make 
glad the hearts of men. On this point I am equally willing 
to confess my ignorance and my gratitude. All the facts are 
not known to me, but such as I do know are perfectly con- 
sistent with each bther. If I am told that I know not how 
a grain of wheat germinates, I admit it without hesitation ; 
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but 1 should certainly be starred if 1 were also told, that 
besides bding a gnun of wheat it was also, by a mysterious 
compound of natures, the Planet Herschel, or the arch> 
angel MichaeL And yet this does not amount by infinite 
degrees of self-contradiction to the assertion, that the same 
being is God and man ; tliat one part of the nature is weary, 
and hungry, and thirsty, bowed down by every want and 
grief, while the other is resting in peace and blessedness — 
that in the same person there is one mind which is ignorant 
of that which is to come in a day, and another in which 
reside the secrets of the universe, of time, and of eternity. 

The preacher, in speaking to Unitarians , specially, com- 
menced his address to us in a tone of exhortation, and closed 
it in that of rebuke. And what was tlie ground and subject 
of rebuke ? Why, the smallness of our numbers. He ex- 
horted us on our want of humility, of modesty, in opposing 
the whole Christian world. I wondered, if I were in a place 
of Protestant worship, or if 1 heard an advocate for the right 
of private judgment. My mind, as by a spell, was thrown 
back upon the early and infant history of Christianity ; I saw 
the disciples going forth on that opposing world, of which 
their master had given them no enticing picture ; I saw Peter 
at Antioch, and Paul harassed and toil-worn at Rome and 
Athens ; 1 heafd the cry of the vulgar, and the sarcasms 
of the philosophical, going forth in prolonged utterance in 
condemnation of the strange decline ; I visioned before 
me the little knots of Christians, bound to each other in love, 
holding their own faith, despite of multitudes and despite of 
antiquity, fronting the world’s scorn .and the world’s perse- 
cution. I thought of Luther, standing, as he confessed, 
agiunst the world, an admisrion which was made one of the 
strongest arguments against him, — an argument that there 
are piles of divinity to maintmn on the one sidi^ and to repel 
on the other. 1 thought on the persecution of the Waldenses 
and the Albigenses; I saw them, few, and sca^iered, and 
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sbiveiingy and dying, in their Alpine solitudes: for perse- 
cution, like the sun, enters into every nook. 1 '^hou^ht of 
early struggle of Protestantism in this country,— of La- 
timer, of Cranmer, and of Ridley; 1 thought of these 
honest and right-noble beings given, by a barbarous bigotry, 
to a death of infamy ; delivered over to the fires of Smithfield ; 
perishing amidst vulgar yells ; not only abandoned, but con- 
demned, by episcopal domination. I remembered having 
read, in the Life of Saint Francis Xavier, predsely similar 
objections made agmnst him by the bonzas of Japan. I also 
considered how many societies at present send missionaries to 
the licatlien. I considered that, amidst the populousness of 
India, the Brahmins might make a similar objection with 
much greater force. Our fathers, they might say, never 
heard these things ; our people repudiate them. 

But notwithstanding such general objections, we do not 
withhold our admiration from Xavier and such self-denying 
men who were willing to spend and be spent so that they might 
make known the glory of Christ ; we rejoice in seeing men 
thus forget their persons in love to their principles, and in 
Doctor Carey standing alone, preaching under a tree opposite 
to Juggernaut — ^we recognize with joy the impersonation of 
Christian sincerity and Christian philanthrophy. If numbers 
were the proof of truth, what changeful shapes might not truth 
assume to meet the humour of the multitude I And we hear 
the immortal Chillingworth — ^the first of l(^cians, the most 
charitable of polemics — ^thus replying to one of his assailants : 
“You obtrude upon '\is,” .says he, “that when Luther 
began, he being yet but one, opposed himself to all, as well 
subjects as superiors. If he did so in the cause of Oodit was 
heroically done of him. This had been without hyperbolizing, 
Mmdva contra AtAonaamm et Atkanasma contra mundum. 
Neither is it so impossible that the whole world should so fiu* 
lie in wickedness (as St. John speaks,) that it may be lawful 
and noble for one man to expose the world. But yet were 
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we put to ooT oathSj ire should not surely testify any suoh 
thing for you ; fat how can we say properly that he opposed 
himself to all unless we could say also that aU opposed them* 
selves to him }** The same noble writer goes on to say that 
though no man before him lifted up his voice as Luther did, 
yet who can assure us but that many before him both thought 
and spake in the lower voice of petitions and remonstrances 
in many points as he did ?” — One fact at least must be con- 
ceded, and we are entitled to any advantage it implies, that 
it is more painful and self-sacrifidng to be the few than of 
the many, that there is for more to endure in being a little 
dock, than of the great multitude ; and that in maintaining 
with all honesty our opinions in the face of the world’s 
odium and the world’s revilings, in despite of popular outcry 
and theological accusation, if no other virtues, we can surely 
claim those of sincerity and fortitude, of moral courage and 
moral consistency. 

The preacher alluded to the ransom which Christ paid for 
sinners, and compared it to that which anciently was given in 
exchange for slaves. The question is, to whom were man- 
kind slaves ? To whom or what was the purchase-ransom to 
be paid? Was this slavery to sin, to Satan, or to God? 
Whosoever or whatsoever held the captive, must, of course, 
receive the pnee of redemption. To which of these was it 
due, and how holds the analogy I leave the subject with 
the lecturer. ‘ 

I now turn to what is greatly more agreeable in this dis- 
cussion, tiie statement tlmt we hold Christ to have been 
morally perfect. To this we assent with all ottr conscience, 
with all our hope, and with all our hearts. We regard him 
as pure and perfect in every thought and word. We see him 
with a holy piety illiuninating his whole character and con- 
duct. We See him, in solitude and sodety, bidding com- 
mvmion with his Father and our Fatiier, his God and our 
God. We see him in (forkest moments, in periods of/ 
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deepest anguish, maintaining a hopeful and a trastftal 
ih wery affliction holding true to his love for God and man. 
We See him with a patience that toiled for all, and nevw 
tired. We see him plodding through every thankless labour, 
. which here can find no recompense, except it be that wherein 
the act itself is a blessing to the Spirit. , We see him in vex> 
ation and sorrow; and, whilst we gaze t^n his tranquil 
brow, we feel our stormy passions silenced intd peace. We 
see him in his struggles and temptations, and we feel how 
poor and pitiful are our deepest griefs or sorest trials com- 
pared with his. We regard him in the greatness of his bene- 
volence, and we hear from his lips such words as never man 
spake before. We behold him, whose soul was never tainted 
with sin, turn most mercifully on the repentant sinner, 
striking the heart with rending anguish, yet filling the eye 
with sweetest and must hop^ul tears. We see him with a 
bosom tlirobbing with all human charities, and an ear open 
to every cry of woe and wretchedness. We see him in all 
unselfish sacrifices, and all generous labours ; and regarding 
our nature in him as most lovely, most glorious, and most 
triumphant, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and fuU of glory. 
We see him as the most perfect image of his Father; and the 
first, among all his brethren, fitted with the inspiration of 
God, and spreading it forth abimdahtly on the souls of 
men. 

Amongst other wnmgs to Christ, we are accused of taking 
away all motives of love to him. It maybe fair, then, to ask, 
for what do Trinitarians love him ? And it may be also fair 
to ask, what is it in him that moves their afieetions which may 
not equally move ours ? They cannot love Christ the God in 
the same sense or on the same groimds on which they love 
Christ the man. For what, then, do they love Christ the 
man, or. Christ the mediator, for which, in that as|)ect, we may 
not love him as deeply and as truly ? Is it for his many and 
great labours ? On even the orthodox doctrine, these were the 
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toils of tiie manhood and not of the go^liead. Is it for his 8iif« 
ferings > The €h>d could not snfier^ could not be treary, could 
not be persecuted^ could not die^ could neither be hooted nor 
crucified ; ifj therefore, all the strongest motiTes of love to 
Christ be founded in his humuuty, then I assert we have all 
these motives. On any supposition, it was not the second 
person of the godhead that bent his bleeding head on Cal- 
vary, it was tite mcm Christ Jesus. If it be said that Unita- 
rian views do not move the heart, we have only with sorrow 
to confess, that no views of Christ's nature or diaracter move 
us practically as they oughts uitd for the small results which 
his doctrines have produced amongst us, wei, with others, 
have reason to bend down ourlieads in deepest humiliation : 
but we solemnly deny that our convicrions about Christ 
have any tendency to produce such an effect. In the case of 
wrong, the fault is in ourselves, and not in our doctrines. 

II. Having thus explained our views on Christ as a man, 
1 shall occupy the remaining part of this discourse by stating, 
as briefly as 1 can, the difference between Trinitarians and 
ourselves on his character as a mediator. 

What are the religious needs of man ? says the Trinitarian. 
Consequently, What is the oflice of the Messiah ? If we 
take the Calvinisric scheme, and at present that is the most 
popular, the reply would be, or should be, thus : — ^There is a 
decree of eternal electicm and repsqbation by which milhona, 
before the foundation of the world, were destined to be saved 
or lost. The numbers were fixed, and could neither be en- 
larged or diminished. For the salvation of the elect, and 
these only, the second person in the godhead became in- 
carnate: them he purchased with his blood, and the rest 
were left to perish. The elect entered into life with the seal 
of predestination on their birih, redeemed, to be justifi^, to 
be sanctified, and finally to be glorified. The remainder 
came into the same life burdened with tiie imputation of a 
sin committed centuries previous to their existence. Fore-^^ 
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doomed to perdition, overpassed by the Father, «id dino- 
Igiflded by the Son, and unvisited by the Holy Spirit, they 
die in their sins, enter on their pred^ermined destiny, and, 
to use the tremendous language of the Athanasian Creed, 
** perish everlastingly.” , - 

In this statement, 1 do no wrong ti^Cidrinism, and scarcely 
justice. It might easily be made nutte daih, and without a 
whit of controversial exaggeration. But if this be a true idea 
of Christianity, it is a system of terror mtd not of mercy, an 
anathema and not a blessing, the fiat of universal wrath and 
not the words of universal mercy, the proclamation firom an 
austere and angry Deity and not a remedy for a weak and 
erring humanity. Orthodoxy in this scheme, instead of en- 
dearing Christ to the human heart, alienates and removes him 
from it ; instead of making him an encouragement, renders 
him a terror ; instead of placing him before us as the im^jer- 
conation of almighty clemency, through him proclaims an 
almighty vindictiveness ; places Jesus out of the sphere of 
human affections, and wrenches him from the worn and suf- 
fering heart of man. On the orthodox principle, he is out 
from us, and not of us. He is alone in his own mysterious 
nature. Our affections are perplexed, and our heads are be- 
wildered. To offer our sympathy, or to look for his, would 
be the very climax of presumption. He is in no proper sense 
identified unth us, or allied to us. His example is more an 
accident than an essential of his work. The substance of his 
work, on the orthodox scheme, might have taken place in the 
most secret recesses of tiie universe ; and God would be sa- 
tisfied, and the elect would be redeemed^* 

What, says Unitarianism, are the moral wants of man ? 
Consequently, what is the mediator he requires ? 

Religion, we maintain, was made for man, mid not man 
for religion. The mediator, therefore, which we require, is 
one who would guide and not confound our nature; who 

• See Note t.' 
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would ennoble but not perplex it. We would look for a v^ 
mediator by whom we should receive the l^ht and truth of I 
God and heaven to our souls. We need to see Ibe capa- 
cities, the duties, and the destinies of our kind, in one 
who is perfectly, but yet simply, of ourselves. Our sor- 
rows, our Bufimi^iB, end our darkness, we regard as but so 
many reasoi^s why., our Redeemer and Saviour should be 
entirely of our own kind. We require one who would mani- 
fest to all that God is really interested m us. We requirel 
one who would show that Wo are not shut out from com- 1 
munion with the infinite, the invisible, and the future. We 
require one who would correct our evils, and yet resolve our 
doubts. We require one who'Could sympathize with our; 
weakness. We require one who would ishow us of. what our 
nature is capable, and thus flash Upon us the guilt of our de- 
ficiencies, or inspire us with the hope of advancement. We 
are feeble, and need strength ; we are tempted, and need sup- 
port. Jesus proves to us that the strength is in us, if we use 
it ; and that the support is at hand, if we choose to apply it. 
In our transgressions, we are but too much inclined to yield 
to, or justify ourselves vrith, a guilty sophistry ; but our views 
of Jesus leave us no room for such delusion. Whilst Trini- 
tarianism places most of our religious wants afar ofi* and out- 
side us, Unitarianism fixes them within us. Whilst Trini- 
tarianism demands a Christ which shall reconcile God to us, 
Unitarianism holds a Christ which shall conform us to God: 
— to us his word and work is a spirit of life, his word and 
work to thenrbut dogma or mystery. 

Upon our views, Christ is properly a mediator ; on those 
of orthodoxy, he can bear no such character : compounded 
of Deity and humanity, he is truly of. .neither. It is said 
that we have no need of Christ ; that, in fret, he has no pur- 
pose in our system ; that he might be taken from H without 
meeting any loss. We nudntain the contrary. We main- 
tain that Christ is our all in aU ; tliat he is the impersonation. 
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of our religion, that he is bodily our Christianity. Whibt 
others principally regard him in the retrospect^ we have him 
as a present and a living reality. Whilst others trust him 
for what he has done, we love him for what he was. Whilst 
others make his nature the subject of hard and abstruse dog- 
mas, we hold it forth as the subject, of affectionate contem- 
plation. Whilst others propose futh, we propose imitation 
as the greatest virtue. We look upon him as die Instructor 
in our moral doubts ; the enlightener of our ignorance, 
which, in so many cases, press down our hearts respecting 
the general course of Providence and our future destiny ; of 
our ignorance respecting God, and all that belongs to the 
future, the Past, and the Invisible. 

The Past, yea, and the present also, is filled, we confess, 
with difficulties that alarm our fears, and call forth our sor- 
rows. And it is only when we look to Christ as really and 
simply human that we have any tangible consolation, or any 
solid support. The trials or temptations or sufferings of a 
God are not only repugnant to our reasons, but foreign to 
our hearts. Such ideas can create no confidence, and there- 
fore can afford no ground of sympathy — and no ground of 
hope, of strengtli, or of consolation. If one who is a God 
— ^were temptation to such a being possible — overcomes 
temptation, on what grounds can any other conclude he 
can resist it ? — If one who is a .God resists indignity with 
quietude and calmness, on what ground can another make 
such conduct an example ? — If one who is a God meets 
agony and death with confident and fearless mind — ^know- 
ing that his life is safe in eternal beatitude — on what possible 
principles of reason or expectation can this be a conso- 
lation or hope to feeble mortals 1 — If a God by his own 
inherent power rise from the dead, by what Ic^c of faith or 
intellect are we to conclude man as man is to Uve for ever ? 
It is only then.upon our principles that I think he can pro- 
perly fulfil the offices that pertain to his character as Me- 
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diator, that -he can be our Teacher, that he can be our Ex- 
emplar, that he can be the Discloser of our duties and our 
destinies, that he can be at the same time a revealer and a 
revelation, that he can be the foundation of our hope and the 
source of our strung^ : — that he can, I say, be our Teacher ; 
for what is neceasary to the position of a moral instructor ? 
not merely to be able to annoimce truth, but to announce it 
with living eiSect. 'Ibe being who suffered no pain would 
have no power in preaching fortitude. Sympathy is neces- 
sary to confid^ce, and oonfidence is necessary to moral in- 
fluence. Christ in his simple humanity has a power which 
we could not give to him, supposing he was of a compound 
constitution. Without this belief that he was simply and 
naturally man, lus instructions have small effect, and his 
actions have no reality.— -Moreover, 1 assert it is only in 
this view he can be our exemplar, I mean the ideal, or re- 
presentative of what we ought to be, or of what in a more 
perfect condition we will be : for it is utterly and outrage- 
ously absurd to propose as the pattern of human conduct or 
human hopes, one who had in the same person the might 
and security of a Deity with the dangers and the trials of a 
man : and in truth it is outrageously absurd to say he could 
have such dangers and trials at all, — it would not be a 
mystery but a mockery : — imd, lastly, I contend, that it is 
our views — ^weakly I have expressed them — ^which bring to the 
human spirit most of strength and most of comfort, lliey give 
consistency and sublimity to his communion with God, and to 
his revealings of another world. They give immeasurable value 
to his miracles. They put the seal of divine confirmation on 
his resurrection as the pledge of human immortality. He is 
th^ our Instructor in every doubt $ our Consolation in every 
Bonow; our Strength in the griefs of lif^ and our Support 
in the fears of death. We see him in his own ennobling 
and sanctifying human nature, uid by his impressive and vital 
energy sending out from him the power for its redemption. 
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The character of 6ud, as revealed in Christ’s teaching;, 
Ukd manifested by Christ’s life, in the Unitarian faith, is not 
only discerned with a clearer light, but commands a more 
sacred reverence, as well as a more willing love. He that 
hath seen me, says the Saviour, hath seen the Father. Now 
we believe this expression to be full of profbundest truth, if 
we receive it as a moral revelation ; btit orthodoxy reduces it 
to a mystical enigma, and robs it of meaning and of value. 
We discern God through Christ as a Fathw, universal, mer- 
ciful, good, holy, and aU-powerM. This we collect from 
the teachings of Christ ; we could never deduce it from the 
teachings of Calvinism. If we turn to the teachings of 
Christ, we hear of a Father impartial and unbounded ; if we 
turn to the teacliings of Calvinism, we read of a God that, 
in any benignant sense, is but father to a few, and these few 
purchased by the agonies of innocence j if we turn to the 
teachings of Christ, we are instructed of a Father who is 
merciful, and that mercy is proposed to us as the most per- 
fect object of imitation; if we turn to the teachings of 
Calvinism, we are told of a Father who properly cannot be 
merciful at all, for the good he gives has been purchased, 
and is the equivalent of a price; a Father, I repeat, whose 
good-will is paid for ; the primary element in whose character, 
as drawn in many popular creeds and formularies, is a stern 
wrath, falsely called justice ; the imitation of which, in the 
creature, would turn earth into a darker hell than ever theo- 
logy visioned. If we turn to the teachings of Christ, we find 
in them a Father supremely good, holding towards all his 
creatures a benignant aspect; who, when his children ask 
for bread will not ^ve them a stone,— —who casts with equal 
hand the shower and the sun-shine; who rules in the 
heavens with glory, and in earth wdth bounty ; who hears 
the raven’s cry as well as the Seraph’s song. If we turn to 
Calvinism we are informed of a Ddty who has seen the ruin 
and the wreck of his own workmanship, and pronounced a 
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cnrse over that which he did not choose to prevent; we are 
told that all creatures sicken under that orig^al curse ; that 
earth feels it to her centre; that it spreads a frown over 
heaven, and roars with a voice of destruction in the thunder 
and the tempest; that living creatures throughout all their 
countless tribes, suffer hy it; that it pursues man from the 
first tears of mfancy to the last pang of death. If we turn 
to the teachings df Jesus, we are taught that God is most 
holy; we are placed before tliat invisible Being who searches 
the heart, and sees it in its last recesses. Thus piercing to 
the very source of action, Christ makes guilt and holiness in- 
ward and personal, inflicts on the criminal the full penalty, 
and secures to rectitude its great reward: covering the 
one with moral hideousness, and the other with exceeding 
beauty. If we turn to the tellings of Calvinism, sin is con- 
tracted by imputation, and righteousness is acquired by im- 
putation also. The lost endure the penalty of guilt in their 
own persons, tlie elect endure it by substitution, in the person 
of another. If we turn to the teachings of Jesus, we have a 
Father whose power is infinite as his goodness, in which we 
trust for the redemption and perfection of the universe. If 
we turn to the teachings of Calvinism, we see God consigning 
a vast portion of his rational creation to eternal sin and mi- 
sery, and therefore, if we would save his benevolence we 
are constrained to sacrifice his power. Christ, Saint Paul de- 
clares, is the image of God ; but if the Father be the avenger, 
and Christ the victim, he is not his wage, but his contrast, 
and then our souls, instead of ascending to God in love, turn 
from him, mid fix all their sympathies on Christ. As Unita^ 
lians iqyprehend him, we conceive him in perfect union wUh 
the Father, ima^ng, with resplendent sweetness, the attri^ 
bntea of his Father’s character. In the comjntssion, in the 
benevolence, in the purity, and in the mirades'of Christ, we 
have revealed to us the goodness, the holiness, and the power 
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of God; upon the calm and gracious countenance of Jesus we 
may read the glory of God, and, as in a stainless mirror, be- 
hold the scheme of his providence. 

Place these views side by side with common experience 
and human feeling, and which, I ask, is the most consistent ? 
Who, in a healthy state of mind, has any compunction because 
Adam sinned — ^but who, with his moral eanotionB awakened, is 
not anxious to know what is the duty of man here, and what 
his destiny hereafter ? By which scheme, I inquire, are these 
momentous problems best resolved? Testing these views by 
the common experience to which 1 have appealed, taking its 
ordinary convictions as the standard, I may fairly inquire, 
whether our principles are not consistent in their hopes, and 
high and pure in their consolations ? Comparing each with the 
history and life of Christ, I have no doubt of what would 
be the result, if system or dogmatism did not interfere w'ith 
our conifictions. Regarding Christ as our perfect, im- 
mortal, but human Brother, we have the living evidence that 
God is our Father, and Heaven is our Home. — Our views 
of Christ makes his history of most precious value to us — 
bis life, his death, his crucifixion and his resurrection — Christ 
becomes to us the great interpreter of Providence, equally 
of its fears and hopes. He becomes to us the symbol 
of humanity, equally of its grief and glory — ^near his cross 
we weep over death, and at his tomb we rejoice in the cer- 
tmnty of life. In Christ crucified, we see our nature in 
its earthly humiliation; in Christ glorified, we behold it in its 
immortal triumph. As Jesus on the cross sets forth our sorrow, 
so Jesus from the tomb sets forth our hope. Identified with 
Jesus in the one, we are also identified with him in the other. 
We behold “ the man,” and wi that man we behold the two 
solemn stages of our nature, , the strode of afiliction and 
the glory of success. — ^We see the man of sorrow and the man 
of joy — the man of earth, and the man of heaven— -the man of 
death and the man of immortality. We are made more 
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assured of that doctrine to which we fly in every painful turn 
of life — ^and in which we seek a deeper and kinder refuge as 
years and troubles gather over us. Without this persuasion 
we feel ourselves creatures weak uid desolate ; when our 
pleasures here have .sunk, when our hopes here have long 
since died, how nuieh would we, in this wilderness, desire to 
lay our heads, as Jacob did, on a cold stone, if like Jacob 
we beheld an heaven; but how much more sweetly 

may we look upon th0,risen and the living face of Jesus. He 
was of ourselves. He was identified with us. I see then in 
Jesus, not the illustration of an argument or of a theory. 
I see in him the embodiment of human goodness, human 
affections, and human hopes, and human capacities, and 
human destinies. When, especially, 1 think of human suf- 
fering, some necessary and some blameless, — when I behold 
the ignorant and the vicious, the ignorant and the wretched 
pining away in a crowded solitude, — when I see the man of 
weary years and many adversities, seeking at last but some 
spot in which to die, — ^when I see a sickened wretch, tired 
of existence, poor, indigent, cold and naked, the victim of 
almost every want and grief, toiling through life and shivering 
into death, — when I see laborious age, after few enjoy- 
ments of either soul or sense, lying at last on the bed where 
tlie weary are at rest, where at last the still small voice of 
Christ is more desired than all the lojj|ic of polemics, — when 
1 see multitudes with dead, or dormant, or perverted energies 
— benevolent ardour wasted,' or most honourable philan- 
thropy defeated,' — ^when I consider the thousands, and the 
tens of thousands of human beings chained -to a dark fatality 
in the destiny of moral and physical circumstances — the igno- 
rance, the bondage, the cruelties, the unrevealed wretched- 
neas without a niune heaped on the heads d myriads, gene-^ 
ration alter generation, — ^when 1 think of unspeaking and 
unspeakable agonies lurking in every comer of civilized 
society — ^hereditary penury, unavoidable min, unforeseen 
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Ri^fortxine, the pangs of noble minds strag^ing in < vain 
against dependence ; the writhings of dying hearts^ concealing 
their last sighs from watching friends, the stifled laments 
of honest virtue cast forth on over-grown cities and popu- 
lations, where sufferer after sufferer sink unheard in tlie 
noise of indifferent millions, — ^when I remember unrewarded 
toil, fine spirits crushed, and fair names blighted, — ^when I 
see the enjoyment of the worthless and the prosperity of the 
vicious, the success of the worst passion^ and the basest 
plans, the triumph of wickedness over truth and virtue, — 
when I reflect seriously and solemnly on the strange sights 
which this world has seen — the persecutor on the throne 
and the martyr at the stake, the patriot on the scaffold and 
the tyrant on the bench — ^the honest man ruined, and the vil- 
lain the gainer, — I have before me, I admit, a dark and startling 
problem. In the dying Christ I have the difficulties : in the 
risen Christ I have their solution. In Christ on the cross I 
see our crucified humanity — ^in Christ risen and ascending 
I see the same humanity glorified ; at the cross of Jesus my 
heart would sink, but at his empty grave my hope is settled 
and my soul at ease. I go to that vacant tomb, and there I 
am shown that the bands of death are loosed, and the gates 
of glory are lifted up. Near Jesus on the cross, I have 
but thick clouds and darkness ; in Jesus risen the shadows 
are melted, and the gloom is lost in brightness, and the sun 
which burst it shines forth more resplendent — the blackness 
of the sky breaks forth into light, and the wrath of the 
ocean softens into peace, the curtain of mist is folded up, 
and a lovely world bursts upon my gaze. When I stand 
at the cross I have man im^ed in fears, in struggles and 
in death. I have around me our nature in its crimes 
and passions; but when 1 see the ascending and glorified 
Christ, I behold humanity in its most triumphant hopes : — 
When I stand over the silent tomb of Jesus, and would weep, 
as if all beneath and beyond the shies were hopeless, a light 
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shines out from the darkness^ and throws a halo of peaoe 
about tbe desponding soul. In Christ crucified/ believing 
him human^ simply human, I feel around me the right of 
man — in Christ risen, believing him also human, 1 exult in un- 
clouded and unsetring light : — ^near Christ crucified, I tremble 
with exceeding, fear; ^ near Christ glorified, 1 am comforted 
with exceeding joy— and in each case because 1 feel he is 
truly and sim^y huHHta. 

In both parts his life arid history we have opposing 
aspects of Providence. But if in his sufferings we have the 
pillar of cloud, in his glory, we have the pillar of fire ; and in 
this wilderness pilgrimage we are saddened and solemnized 
by the one, — enlightened and guided by the other. Christ 
crucified and Christ glorified, united in our faith and feelings, 
identified with our nature, our history, and our race, opens 
views to the Christian’s soul, not only of consolation but of 
triumph, that defy expression. It pours light and hope and 
dignity on universal destiny and on every individual condi- 
tion. In analogy with God’s material creation in its work- 
ings, it shows glory arising out of humiliation, and renovated 
beauty from apparent destruction — it shows in man as in 
nature — the world of grandeur, of purity, and of softness — 
bom in the throes of chaotic formation ; the streams of 
spring filled with the year’s rejoicing gushing out of the 
frozen fountains of winter ; the fresh, wd bright, and peaceful 
morning generated in the midnight siorm. If these views of 
Christ are seated in our hearts and faith : if we truly identify 
ourselves with one as with the other : feeling that in each 
case Christ is simply and perfectly our brother,— what can 
deaden our hope, and what can sever us from duty? Though 
friends be absent and enemies be fierce, and pain wreck our 
frames and poverty lay bare our dwellings, and disappoint- 
ment wait on our strag^es, aUd grief thideen heavily on our 
souls, in Christ suffering there is our wotst extremity ; 
in Christ glorified there is that worst extremity redeemed 
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into the fulness of salvation ; in Christ we see personified 
our entire humanity, except its sins; in him we behold 
its subjection and its triumph. View its pains in his 
humiliation, and its future prospects in his victory, and 
what a glory does it not spread upon our race ? Is there a 
single track of the past on which it does not rain showers of 
light — on which it does not leave the persuasion of immortal 
and universal existence ? By Christ’s doctrines and his life 
we are led to the conclusion that no human existence has 
been ever spent in vain ; that of all the vast ocean of intelli- 
gent beings with which generations have flooded the earth ; 
that in that vast universe of life, one heart has never panted 
without a purpose ; that no thought ever started into being, 
not a throb of misery, not a solitary charity, not a silent prayer, 
not an honest effort, not a fervent wish or desire, not a, single 
good intention, not a single instance of sacrifice or worth, 
ever existed to be destroyed, but that on the contrary they have 
been transferred to more genial scenes in another world, and 
left seeds for better fruits in this. Believing on Christ the cru- 
cified and the glorified, and still regarding him as the image 
of God, it is pleasant to dwell equally upon the past and 
upon the future ; to think of the good and true who suffered 
here for virtue, collected hereafter in all the unity of peace, 
having escaped the fightings of earth, settled in the joys of 
heaven. But why confine ourselves to the excellent and the 
great ? The glory of Christ proclums life to all ; it attracts 
to itself whosoever lived or suffered on earth, all that ever 
will live or suffer. Into what a glory has Christ then not 
entered : go to the most seclusive church-yard : worlds there 
moulder in the smallest space; within its range as many 
sleep as might have peopled an empire, and in a few steps we 
may walk over millions. Beneato those pacings what parents 
and children, and companions, have mouldered ? What 
friendships, and hopes, and energies have melted in this 
sim^e dust ? 
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But why say a Church-yard ? All earth is a grave. The 
world is sown with bodies: is futurity as filled with souls ? Is 
this spot on which we breathe for a moment a mere speck be- 
tween two eternities of infinite nothingness ? Have the ge- 
nerations as they vanished^ sunk into eternal sleep, so that 
It is finished/* should be tlxe proper epitaph of all departed 
humanity ? Christ alone gives the full solution of this awful 
problem ; and this Elution is clear and consolatory, as we 
feel him to be of ourselves. He is thus the great type of our 
death and of our life, throwing light over the grave, and open- 
ing to our faith a growing and everlasting future, — where all 
exist, the great and good to morip perfect, and the evil to be 
redeemed, — and where every stream that flows on to eternity 
will bear along with it a fresh burden of joy and beauty. 
Jesus the crucified, and Jesus the glorified, of simple but holy 
humanity, is the great interpreter of the past and the future, 
and by him interpreted, how glorious are the words, all our 
memories on earth and our hopes in heaven. 
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I THINK it right to state here that one or two passages are printed in 
the lecture, which, as time was failing, I passed over in the delivery. 
They affect in nowise the general import or argument. I thought it 
possible that one sentence in reference to Mr. Jones's lecture would 
require to be expunged , but having now read the lecture in print, 1 
see the sentence may stand. Mr. Jones defined with clearness and 
accuracy his belief in Christ's humanity — that Christ was really a 
man, ** that he had a corporeal and mental existence like our*bwn," 
** that he possessed a body of flesh and blood, such as is common to 
our race," that in that body dwelt a rational soul, to whose voli- 
tions it was subject," that he was conceived in the womb, and bom 
a helpless infant, and dependent on the care of his parents through 
the whole of his childhood and youth."* Here, then, we have a set 
of qualities in the man Christ Jesus, which from their very nature 
must have commenced with his earthly life. Thus defined, the lecturer 
afterwards goes on to say that ** tliough there was nothing in his cor- 
poreal or mental powers essentially different from other men, yet were 
there certain peculiarities connected with his perfect manhoody which it 
is of momentous consequence that we riiouid know and believe."t 
** First, he possessed moral perfection,^* On this all Unitarians are 
agreed. Secondly, the lecturer noticed the rnsraimlous conception. On 
this we have differences amongst us. Now a peculiarity was also 
marked, which by the order of the lecturer’s argument we are entitled 
to rank with the others as belonging to the manhood of Christ. Mr. 
Jones is still speaking of the man Christ Jesus, and yet the third pecu^ 
liarity is alleged to be his pre-existence^ But if to have been bom of a 
woman, if to have had a corporeal and mental existence like our own, 
were essentials of his humanity, then this is S flat contradiction ; if this 
attribute were mqant to apply to lum as God, we should have been told 
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80 ; and even then, the distuictioa would be wholly powerless, for 
no one thinks of comparing other men with Jesus as God. Mr. 
Jones does not introduce that portion of his subject until we have 
passed over several pages.* The analogy of body and soul in man , 
is incessantly used to illustrate a two-fold nature in Christ, Nothing 
can be more falladous. It breaks down at every step; for if it be 
used to signify the possible unicm of two different elements in one 
being, then Christ is not two-fold but three-fold, there are in his person ^ 
the divme soul and the human soul, and in addition to all, the human 
body. If it be used to signify the union of two natures in one ji^rson, ^ 
the soul and body are not two distinct natures, in the sense required, ^ 
and therefore can neither illustrate nor prove thedogmaticalcomplexity 
ascribed to Christ. Every nature that we know is composite, but it is 
one thing to be compounded of various quaUties, and another to be a 
union of irreconcileable ones. If man had two souls in one body, 
so perfectly united as to make a single person, and yet that one < 
should be ignorant of what the other knew, then we should have an 
illustration that would be correct and intelligiUe. Mr. Jones uses 
the following illustration, to shew that we distinguish between the 
body and the soul when we do not express the distinction in words. 

If we say,’* he observes, ** that a neighbour is sick, or in pain, or 
hungry, or thirsty, or in want, we mean that his body is sick, or in pain, 
or hungry, or thirsty^ or in want, and no one for a moment supposes 
that we refer to his soul. And if, on the other hand, we say that a 
man is learned, or ignorant, wise or unwise, happy or miserable, 
humble or proud, it is equally obvious that wc refer to the soul, and 
not to the body”f No such distinction is known either in grammar or 
philosophy, and the laws of thought as well as those of language 
equally repudiate it^ A man may be healthy or sick by means of the 
excellence or defect of his body, but th*e assertion is made of the 
man as a person. He may in like maimer be wise or ignorant by 
means of the excellence or defects of the faculties of his soul ; but 
again, the assertion is of the person. And, indeed, if we were to 
speak with severe and metaphysical precision, every instance which 
the preacher has adduced should be predicated of the Soul, for so far 
as they are sensations, they belong properly to the soul ; and the body 
is but their medium or instrument. By the laws^ then, both of 
thought and language, whatever Christ affirms of himsdf, he itiffirma 
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ot ferson^ be the elements what they may that enter into its 
constitution. But how are we to think of the dogma for which Biioh 
hair-Bplitting distinctions are adduced ; distinctions which, had not 
the solemnity of the subject forbidden the use of ridicule, might be 
shown by all forms of speech to be as incongruous as they are 
puerile, and as ridiculous as they are false. 

Note on John xii. See page 8. 

On the supposition of our Lord's simple humanity, this chapter 
exhibits a most sublime revelation of his nature. On any other hy- 
pothesis it loses all its moral beauty, and leaves us nothing but in- 
consistency. The belief of his simple human nature gives a more 
sacred awe to the circumstances in which he was placed, explains to 
\i8 those struggles and workings of his inmost soul, which were deep- 
ening the bitterness of his hour of travail. We can then appreciate 
the grandeur with which, in the spirit of duty, he arose to meet the 
approaching storm ; and we can also appreciate the tenderness and 
sensibility with which he shrunk for a moment from the anguish that 
awaited him. To say that the godhead withdrew its support from 
him is a solution uninteUigible in any sense. For through every 
moment of his existence he must have been conscious of his proper 
Deity, or he was not ; if he was, why tremble ? if not, then during 
that period his godhead was virtually extinguished, and he remained 
simply man. But every utterance of his in this profound chapter is 
truly human, — breathings of that nature from its inmost recersse, 
strong in duty, but struggling with fear and grief. 

There is no period of our Lord’s mission in which we see so 
profound a solemnity around him. He had come from the quiet and 
hospitable home of his friends in Bethany, had made his public and 
triumphant entry into Jerusalein, but the awful dose and consumma- 
tion was at hand ; he knew that these liosannahs would scarcely have 
died on the ear, before their change into bootings and revilings ; and 
the hands which spread the palm were ready to drag him to the 
cross. Hic next day was big with sorrows and tortures. The mys- 
teries of death and the grave were to be resolved ; and it is no 
dishonour to our Lord to suppose such a prospect should fill his heart 
with trouble ; for the most finely constituted nature is ever the most 
sensitive, and those who perceive clearly and vividly, apprehend cir- 
cumstances which it never enters into coarser minds to discern. In 
proportion as our personal sensations are acute, is the victory of duty 
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noble that overcomes them, in the same proportion also is the 
strength of submission, oV the heauty of patience. With these 
views, we can wdl interpret for our consolation and example the 
anguished exclamation of Christ, — Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour ; but for this 
cause came I to this hour/' 

If Christ were God as well as man, words like these are abso* 
lutely unaccountable ; and as we cannot be so profane as to think 
that Christ spoke for mere effect, we have only to conclude that it was 
the fervent and simple exclamation of a being who felt he needed 
help from Heaven. This were impiety of the darkest die, if Jesus in 
one portion of his own person was infinite and omnipotent. 

Notx 1 , see page 18 . 

'• Priestley, loaded with glory, was modest enough to be 
astonished at his good fortune, and at the multitude of beautiful 
facts which nature seemed to reveal to him alone. He forgot 
that her favours were not gratuitous, and that if she had so 
well explained herself, it was because he had known how to con- 
strain her by his indefatigable perseverance in questioning her, and 
by a thousand ingenious means of wresting from her her answers. 
Others carefully conceal what they owe to accident. Priestley seemed 
to wish to ascribe to it all his merit. He records, with unexampled 
candour, how many times he had profited by it without knowing it, 
how many times he was in possession of new substances without 
having perceived them ; and he never concealed the erroneous views 
which sometimes directed his efforts, and which he renounced only 
from experience. These confessions did honour to his modesty, 
without disarming jealousy. Those whp^e views and methods had 
never led them to discovery, called him a mere maker of experiments, 
without method, and without an object : — It is not astonishing,'^ 
they added, that among so many trials and combinations be should 
find some that were successful. But real natural Philosophers were 
not duped by these selfish criticisms.*' — After some remarks on 
Priestley's changes in religious opinions, and tracing rapidly his 
progress from fiercest Calvinism to simple humamtarianism, he thua 
beautifully describes the close of his laborious life:< — ** His last mo- 
ments were full of those feelings of piety which animated his whole 
life, and the improper controul of which had been the foundation of 
all his errors. He caused the gospel to be read to him, and thanked 
God for having allowed him to lead an useful life, and granted him 
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a peaceful death. Among the list of the principal blessinga, he 
ranked that of having personally known almost all his contempo- 
raries. * 1 am going to sleep as you do/ said he to his grand-chil- 
dren, who were brought to him, * but we shall wake again together, 
and, I hope, to eternal happiness / thus evincing in what belief he 
died. These were his last words. Such was the end of that man, 
whom his enemies accused of wishing to overthrow all morality and 
religion, and yet whose greatest error was to mistake his vocation, 
and to attach too much importance to his individual sentiments in 
matters when the most important of all feelings ought to be the love 
of peace.*** 

The Edinburgh Review, f from which this extract is taken, intro- 
duces it with the following liberal and generous remarks : — 

Wc cannot pass unnoticed the Eloge of Dr. Priestley, which 
brought his biographer into the field of theological discussion, and 
which deserves to be studied in a country where the Character of that 
extraordinary man, both as a Philosopher and a Christian, has been 
so greatly misrepresented. 

The conclusion of the following extract is earnestly recommended 
to the consideration of those pious men who have been misled by the 
intolerant spirit of the day ; and who, on lending their aid, without 
being conscious of what they are doing, to break the cords of afiection 
which ought to unite the professors of our common Christianity. 

Note 2 , see page 26 . 

A great mass of the religious world, in the orthodox meaning of that 
phrase, is now called evangelical, and although that term, I admit, does 
not necessarily imply absolute Calvinism, yet, in point of fact, the 
greater number of those whom it designates are Calvinists. The 
opponents of Calvinism are often accused of misrepresenting it. For 
this reason 1 have endeavoured here to make it speak for itself — by some 
of its principal formularies, by one or two of its popular writers, and 
by the author of it himself, in his own words,— Many will say they 
hold no such sentiments : for the sake of human nature 1 sincerely 
believe them ; if I thought such a futh (the terms being understood) 
could be extensively entertained, confidence in my species would be 
turned into fear. But, notwithstanding, many opinions which they 
do hold, logically pursued, lead directly to the conclusions contained 
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in the extracts, the writers of which were perfectly consistent with 
their system. Numbers who are called Calvinists, 1 am aware, not 
only do not believe its worst doctrines, but do not understand 
them. In the statement, however, of opinions, we cannot be guided 
by individual feelings^ except in cases where we have individual pro- 
test to the contrary. The members of the Church of England may 
object to the Westminater confession of Faith, not being a formulary 
of their Church : it is, however, the sworn authority of a large body 
of clergy with whom, when purpose needs, they refuse not to hold 
friendly communion. It is, however, an accurate digest of Cal- 
vinism : in that relation 1 have used it, — ^to such of the English clergy 
as are not Calvinists it can have no reference. I wish to quote it as 
a theological, and not as an ecclesical authority. But the seventeenth 
article of the English Church, though softened in expression, is the 
same in sense. Burnet I know has made the unsuccessful effort to 
suit it to both sides for the sake of tender consciences ; but that 
must be a most convenient and comprehensive latitude of phraseology 
which can sound ail the notes of the theological scale, from high 
Calvinism down to low Arminianism. That the meaning of the article 
is properly Cal vinistic, is plain from the times in which it was composed, 
from the opinions of the men who drew it up, and from the terms in 
which it is expressed. Yet many thousand ministers with all varieties 
and shades of opinions, solemnly affirm they believe it, although the 
law demands that the articles shall be taken in their plain and gram- 
matical sense. This is one proof of the consistency of creeds. I 
quote one author, Boston, who seems actually to feast and luxuriate 
amidst the dark monstrocities which he pictures ; his spirit appears to 
bound, and his heart to exult within him, at the sound of the dread- 
ful trumpet which calls the wicked to their ifinal doom ; and one can 
almost imagine the rapture of his eye, as in fancy he saw the flame 
kindling, and the smoke of torment arising in which they were to 
burn for ever. In his description of hell he displays no ordinary 
degree of graphic and geographical talent, and when he comes to 
paint the sufferings of damned bodies, be is so accurate and anato- 
mical, that as Paley at 60 learned anatomy, to write on natural tba* 
ology, you would suppose that Boston learned it to enlarge with cor- 
rectness on the physical tortures of the lost. I wish not to fix his 
opinions upon any man or body of men ; substantially, however, they 
are no moie than Calvinism, though some might object to his mode 
of expressing them. This I may fairly say to any of those who do 
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not agree with Boston in their Calvinism, and w'oiild yet fia the 
Improved Version on us, that tiey are as bound to receive the one 
as we the other. Nay, more so, inasmuch as Boston’s work is in 
a wider circulation, and with the evidence of most extensive ap- 
proval. It is publislied by the London Tract Society, and I have an 
edition before me ns late as 1838 ; it is sold by every evangelical 
bookseller, and it is to be found on the shelves of every evangelical 
circulating library. We are accused of rebcDion against God and 
Christ ; but let any one read dispassionately the extracts contained in 
this, and reflect on the sentiments to be deduced from their collective 
testimony, and then let him say whether deeper injury was ever done 
to God, or Christ, or man, than is inflicted by these repulsive dogmas. 
By these descriptions, if God is a being of love or justice, then lan- 
guage has no meaning, or we are to interpret the terms by their con- 
tradictories. If you were only to disguise the words, but preserve 
the sentiments, and attribute the character implied in them to the 
parent of the most zealous of Calvinists, he would spurn the asper- 
sion with honest indignation. And, if we mean not by goodness in 
God, something analogous to goodness in man, what is it that we 
can mean? The abstractions in which these dogmas are involved by 
scholastic mysticism, blinds the mind to their ordinary import. But 
let us 8up])Ose an illustration. Take the case of a human father, who, 
granting he hud the power, should pre-ordain his child to miser}' ; 
should attribute a guilt to him, he never knew ; should require 
from him what he had no power to accomplish, and condemn him be- 
cause he had not fulfilled it ; should place him in circumstances in 
which he was sure to grow worse, and yet withhold the help that 
could make him better ; should, as the son sunk deeper in iniquity, 
heap heavier malediction on the wretch he abandoned ; should see 
without pity the ruin that continually grew darker, and gaze ruthlessly 
on the suflering that was finally to be consummated in despair. 
— Suppose further, and you render the picture complete, that such 
conduct was defined as the vindication of parental dignity, the very 
glory of justice ; and he who practised it os a father of exceeding love. 
But we will go further, and sup]>ose tliis father has the power to 
cast his child into misery everlasting, and that he does it ; must we 
close the analogy here.^ No: we can carry it one step higher: 
swell out this being into infinite existence, make him omnipotent 
and omniscient, place him on the throne of the universe, and put all 
creatures within his boundless control, be is then the God of Calvin’s 
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theology. This view I give not rashly^ nor without foundation ; 
it is more than justified by the quotations that I bring forward. 
Our faith is characterized as a blasphemous heresy : we employ no 
epithet, but we are not afraid to have it contrasted with Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

Character af Ood* 

** Predestination is the everlasting purpose of God ; whereby (be-» 
fore the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly de- 
creed by his counsel, secret to as» to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.''* — 
Frcm the 1 1th Artide of the Church of England. 

“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. These* angels and men, thus predes- 
tined and fore-ordained, are particulaidy and unchangeably designed; 
and their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished." 

** Tlie rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will ; whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdcth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice/' 

** As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a righteous 
judge, for former sins doth blind and harden, from them he not only 
withholdeth his grace, whereby they might have been enlightened in 
their understandings, and wrought upon in their hearts, but some- 
times also withdraweth the gifts which they had, and ezposeth them 
to such objects as their conception makes occasion of sin; and 
witlial, gives them over to their own lusts, the temptations of the 
world, and the power of Satan ; whereby it cometh to pass, that 
they harden themselves, even under those means which God usetli 
for the softening of others ." — Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. iii, 
§ 3, 4, 7 ; ch. V, § 6. 

God, in his providence, permitted some angels wilfully and irre- 
coverably to fall into sin and damnation, limiting and ordering that 
and all their sins to his own glory ; and established the rest in haii- 
ness and happiness, employing them all, at his pleasure, in the admi- 
nistrations of his power, wisdom, and justice."— id/yer Catechim, 
q. 19. 
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** I grants indeed/' says Calvin, ** that all the children of Adam 
fell, by the will of God, into that misery of state whereby they be now 
bound ; and this is it that 1 said at the beginning, that at length we 
must alway return to the determination of the will of God, the cause 
whereof is hidden in himself. The angels which stood fast in their 
uprightness, Paul calleth the elect. If their steadfastness was grounded 
on the good pleasure of God, the falling away of the others proveth 
that they were forsaken ; of which thing there can be no other cause 
alleged than reprobation, which is hidden in the secret counsel of 
God." — [nst, note, b. in, ch. 23, § 4. 

Predestination, whereby God adopteth some into the hope of 
life, and adjudgeth some to eternal death, no man, that would be ac- 
counted godly, dare deny." Predestination we call the eternal de- 
cree of God ; he had it determined with himself what he willed to 
become of every man. For all are not created to like estate ; but to 
some eternal life, and to some eternal damnation, is fore-appointed. 
Therefore every man is created to one or the other end. So we say 
he is predestinated to life or to death." — Ibid. b. iii, ch. 21, § 5. 

“ The Scripture crieth out that all men were in the person of one 
man made bound to eternal death. Since this cannot be imputed to 
nature, it is plain it proceeded from the wondrous counsel of God. 
But it is too much absurdity that these, the good patrons of the 
righteousness of God, do so stumble at a straw and leap over beams. 
Again 1 ask, how came it that the fall of Adam did wrap up in eternal 
death so many nations, with their children, being infants, without 
remedy, but because it so pleased God ? Here their tongues, which 
ore otherwise so prattling, must be dumb. It is a terrible decree, I 
grant ; yet no man shall be able to deny but that God foreknew what 
end man should have ere he created him, and therefore foreknew be- 
cause he had so ordained by his decree." — Ibid. b. iii, ch. 23, § 7. 

These quotations, did space permit, or the patience of my readers, 
might be multiplied to a much greater extent ; and might do some- 
thing, perhaps, to illustrate the character of the persecutor of Ser- 
vetus. His actions, as a man, were not inconsistent with his ideas of 
God as a theologian. 

Who can fully describe," asks Boston, the wrath of an angry 
God ? None can do it." Wrath," he says, “ is a fire in the afFec- 
tious of man, tormenting the man himself ; but there is no pertur- 
bation in God." His wrath does not in the least mar that infinite re- 
pose which he hath in himself." Hien, speaking of man generally, 
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he Bays, “ There is a wrath in the heart of God against him ; there 
is a wrath in the word of God against him ; there is a wrath in the 
hand of God against liim.” We have here his statement of wrath 
in God as an agent ; and, through pages of gloomiest description, he 
makes man its unsheltered object. There is a wrath on his body. 
It is a piece of accursed clay, which wrath is sinking into, by virtue 
of the first covenant. There is a wrath on the natural man*s enjoy- 
ments. Wrath is on all he has : on the bread he eats, the liquor he 
drinks, and the clothes he wears.’’ — Bostan*s Foutfold State, 

Character and Cmdltion of Man. 

With such bondage of sin then as will is detained, it cannot 
move itself to goodness, much leas apply itself .” — Calvin Inst,, b. ii, 
ch. 3, § 5, London Edition, 634. 

Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter of 
them they may be things which God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others, yet because they proceed not from a 
heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to 
the word, nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are therefore 
sinful, and cannot please God, or make a man meet to receive grace 
from God ; and yet their neglect of them is more sinful and dis- 
pleasing unto God .” — Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. xvi. $ 7. 

Man in his depraved state is under an utter inability to do any- 
thing truly good.” — Boston. 

The same doctrine is taught more leniently in the 1 3th article of 
the Church of England, so that amongst the theologians, 'Hhe natural 
man,” as they call him, is in a sad condition, for act as he will he 
cannot but sin : if he does good works, he commits sin, and if he 
neglects them he is guilty of still greater ^sins. Quotations in the 
spirit of those already adduced might be swelled into volumes from 
the vast treasures of Calvinistic divinity. But I shall close these by 
an extract from the author I have before mentioned and quoted from, 
an author, as 1 have said, highly popular and largely circulated ; and 
here is a passage of his on Christ and the last judgment. — 
judge will pronounce the sentence of damnation on the ungodly mul- 
titude. Then shall he say also to them on the left hand, * Depart 
from me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 

angels The Lamb of God shall roar as a lion 

against them ; he shall excommunicate and cast them out of his pre- 
sence for ever, by a sentence from the throne, saying, ‘ Depart from 
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me* ye cursed/ He shall adjudge them to everlasting fire, and to 
the society of devils for evermore. And this sentence also we sup- 
pose* will be pronounced with an audible voice by the man Christ. 
And all the saints shall cry, * Hallelujah ! true and righteous are his 
judgments!* None were so compassionate as the saints when on 
earth, during the time of God^s patience : but now that time is at 
an end ; their com{>aBsion for the ungodly is swallowed up in joy in 
the Mediator's glory, and his executing of just judgment, by which 
his enemies are made his footstool. Though when on earth the 
righteous man wcjit in secret places for their pride, and because they 
would not hear, yet he shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance ; 
he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked (Ps. Iviii. 10). No 
pity shall then be shown them from their nearest relations. Tlie 
godly wife shall applaud the justice of the judge in the condemnation 
of her ungodly husband : the godly husband shall say Amen to the 
condemnation of her who lay in his bosom ; the godly parent shall 
say Hallelujah at the passing of the sentence against their ungodly 
child ; and the godly child shall, from the bottom of his heart, ap- 
prove the condemnation of his wicked parents, — the father who begat 
him, and the mother who bore him. The sentence is just, they are 
judged according to their work," — Rev. xx. 12. 

It were surely preferable to labour under the blindest mistakes con- 
cerning the essence of God, or the person of Christ, than be guilty 
of believing such atrocious representations as these of their moral 
character. Tlie zealous may scout us if they choose, as infidels ; but 
if Calvinism and Christianity were identical, infidelity would he 
virtue, it would be but the righteous rebellion of human nature 
against creeds, in vindication of the trutli of its own affections, and 
the rectitude of its God. 



LECTURE V. 


THE PROrOSITION “ THAT CHRIST IS GOD,” PROVED TO BE FALSE 
FROM THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 


BY BEV. J AMI'S UAKTINEATT 


“ FOR THOUCJH THERE BF. THAT ARE CALLED GODS, WHETHER IN HEAVEN 
OR IN EARTH (AS THKRE BE GODS MANY, AND LORDS MANY), BUT 
TO US THERE IS BUT ONE GOD, T//A’ FATHER, OF WHOM ARK ALL 
THINGS, AND W£ IN HIM; AND ONE LORD JESUS CHRIST, BY WHOM 
ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE BY HIM/’— 1 Cm vlii. 6, G. 

Scarcely" had Christ retired from our world, before his 
influence began to be felt by mankind in two different w^ays, 
lie transformed their Worshij), and purified their interpre- 
tation of Duty, They have ever since adored a holier God, 
and obeyed a more exalted rule of right. Looking upward, 
they have discerned in heaven a Providence more true and 
tender than they had believed ; looking around, tliey have 
seen on earth a service allotted to their conscience, nobler 
and more responsible than they had thought before. Watched 
from above by an object of infinite trust and veneration, they 
have found below* a work of life most sacred, to be performed 
by obedient wnlls beneath his sight. Faith has flowm to its 
rest thercy and conscience has toiled in its task here, with a 
tranquil energy never seen in a w orld not yet evangelized. 

To suppose that a set of moral precepts, ho^vever wuse and 

A 2 
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authoritative, could ever have produced, in either of these 
respects, the effects which have flowed from Christianity, 
seems to me altogether unreasonable. Had Christ done no 
more than leave in the world a sound code of ethics, his work 
would probably have expired in a few centuries, and have been 
very imperfect while it endured. A few prudential and dispas- 
sionate minds would have profited by its excellence; but 
never would it have trained the affections of childhood, or 
overawed the energy of guilt, or refined the rugged heart of 
ignorance, or consecrated the vigils of grief. 

The power of Christ’s religion is not in his precepts, but 
in his person ; not in the memory of his maxims, but in the 
image of Himself. He is his own system ; and, apart from 
him, liis teachings do but take their place with the sublimest 
efforts of speculation, to be admired and forgotten with tlie 
colloquies of Socrates, and the meditations of Plato. Him- 
self first, and his lessons afterwards, have the hearts of the 
people ever loved : his doctrines, indeed, have been ob- 
scured, his sayings perverted, his commands neglected, the 
distinctive features of his instructions obliterated, but he 
liimself has been venerated still; his unmistakeable spirit 
has corrected the ill-construed letter of the Gospel ; and pre- 
served some unity of life amid the various, and even oppo- 
sing developments of Christian civilization. 

The person of Christ may be contemplated as an object of 
religious reverence, or as an object of moral imitation. He 
may appear to our minds as the representative of Deity, or 
as the model of humanity ; teaching us, in the one case, what 
we should believe, and trust, and adore in heaven ; in the 
other, what we should do on earth : — the rule of faitli in the 
one relation, the rule of life in the other. 

Did his office extend only to the latter, were he simply an 
example to us, displaying to us merely what manhood ought 
to be, he might indeed constitute the centre of our morality ; 
but he would not properly belong to our religion : he would 
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be the object of affections equal and social^ not devout ; he 
would take a place among things human^ not divine ; would 
be the symbol of visible and definite duties^ not of unseen 
and everlasting realities. A Christianity which should reduce 
him to this relation^ would indeed be a step removed above 
the mere cold preceptive system, which depresses him into a 
law-giver ; but it Tvould no more be entitled to the name of a 
religion^ than the Ethics of Aristotle, or the Offices of 
Cicero. 

It is then as the type of God, the human image of the 
everlasting Mind, that Christ becomes an object of our Faith, 
Once did a dark and doubting world cry, like Philip on the 
evening of Gethsemane, Show, us the Father, and it suffi- 
ceth us:^^ but now has Christ ^^been so long with us’^ that 
we, who have seen him, have seen the Father.^^ This I 
conceive to have been the peculiar office of Jesus ; to show 
vsj not to tell tiSy the spirit of that Being who spreads round 
us in Infinitude, and leads us through Eternity. The universe 
had prepared before us the scale of Deity ; Christ has filled 
it with his own spirit ; and we worship now, not the cold in- 
tellectual deity of natural religion ; not the distant majesty, 
the bleak immensity, the mechanical omnipotence, the im- 
mutable stillness, of the speculative Theist’s God : but One 
far nearer to our worn and wearied hearts ; One whose like- 
ness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, and whose portraiture, 
sufiused with the tints of that soul, is impressed upon crea- 
tion ; One, therefore, who concerns himself with our hum- 
blest humanities, and \’iews our world with a domestic eye, 
whose sanctity pierces the guilty mind witli repentance, and 
then shelters the penitent from rebuke ; who hath mercy for 
the victims of infirmity, and a recall for the sleepers in the 
grave. Let Messiah^s mind pass forth to fill all time and 
space; and you behold the Father, to whom we render a 
loving worship. 

In order to fulfil this office of revealing, in his own per- 
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son, the character of the Father, Christ possessed and mani- 
fested all the moral attributes of Deity. His absolute 
holiness; his ineflfable perceptions of right; his majestic 
rebuke of sin ; his profound insight into the corrupt core of 
worldly and hypocritical natures, and to the central point of 
life in the affectionate and genuine soul ; his well-proportioned 
mercies and disinterested love, fill the whole meaning of the 
word Divine : God can have no other, and no more, per- 
fection of character intelligible to us. 

These moral attributes of God, we conceive to have been 
compressed, in Christ, within the physical and intellectual 
limits of Iju inanity; to have been unfolded and displayed 
amid the infirmities of a suffering and tempted nature ; and, 
during the brevity of a mortal life, swiftly hurried to its 
close. And this immersion of divine perfection in the dark- 
ness of weakness and sorrow, so far from forfeiting our ap- 
preciation of him, incalculably deepens it. llie addition of 
infinite force, mechanical or mental, would contribute no 
new ingredient to our veneration, since force is not an object 
of reverence ; and it would take away the wonder and gran- 
deur of his soul, by rendering temptation impossible, and 
conflict a pretence. Since God cannot be pious, or submis- 
sive to his own providence, or cast down in doubt of his own 
future, or agonized by the insults of his own creatures, such 
a combination seems to confuse and destroy all the grounds 
of veneration, and to cause the perfection of Christ to pass 
in unreality away. 

To this view, however, of the person of Christ, Trinitarians 
object as defective ; and proceed to add one other ingredient 
to the conception, viz., that he possessed the physical and 
intellectual attributes of Deity ; — that he is to be esteemed 
no less eternal, omnipotent and omnipresent, than the Infi- 
nite Father ; the actual creator of the visible universe, of the 
very world into which he was bom and of the mother who 
bare him, of the disciples who followed and of the enemies 
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who destroyed him. These essential properties of Deity by 
no means, we are assured^ interfered with the completeness 
of his humanity ; so that he had the body, the soul, the coit- 
sciousness, of a man ; and, in union with these, the infinite 
mind of God. But in a question of mere w^ords, in which 
the guidance of ideas is aUogether lost, 1 dare not trust my- 
self to my own language. To disturb the juxta-position of 
charmed sounds, is to endanger orthodoxy ; and, in describing 
the true doctrine, I therefore present you with a portion of 
that unexampled congeries of luminous phrases, commonly 
called the Athanasian Creed. ^^The Catholic faith is this: 
that we worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity 5 
neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 
P’or there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; the 
glory equal, the majesty co-etcrnal. Such as the Father is, 
such is the /Son, and such is the Holy Ghost : • . • the Father 
eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal ; and yet 
they are not tliree eternals, but one eternal. ... So the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet 
they are not three Gods, but one God. ... So there is one 
Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one 
Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. And, in this Trinity, 
none is afore or after other ; none is greater or less than an- 
other: but the whole three persons a j:e co-etemal together and 
co-equal.*^^ 

Of the second of these three persons, the second article of 
the Church of England gives the following account 

*^The Son, which is the Word of tlie Father, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and 
of one substance with the Father, took man^s nature in the 
w'^omb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance ; so that two 
whole and perfect natures, — ^that is to say, the Godhead and 
the Manhood, — were joined together in one Person, never to 
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be divided; '^rhe^eof is One Christ, very God and very Man; 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon- 
cile his Father to us.” 

In oppositioii to this theory, we maintain the Personal 
Unity of God, and the simplicity of nature in Christ. It is 
my duty at present to submit these contrasted schemes to the 
test of Scripture. In order to effect this, I advance these 
three positions : 

(1.) That if the Athanasian doctrine be found in Scrip- 
ture, then, on our opponents’ own principles. Scripture does 
not contain a revelation from God. 

(2.) That if it be really in the Bible, certain definable 
traces of it there may justly be demanded ; and, before open- 
ing the record, we should settle what these traces must be. 

(3.) That such traces cannot be found in Scripture. 

I. ^^If,” says Bishop Butler, ‘^a supposed revelation con- 
tain clear immoralities or contradictions, either of these 
would prove it false.”* This principle, generally recognized 
by competent rcasoners, has been distinctly admitted in the 
present discussion; and Dr. Tattershall, in particular, has 
employed much ingenuity to prove that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, containing no absurdity or contradiction, involves in 
no danger the authority of the writings supposed to teach it. 
But no subtlety can avail to remove the inherent incredi- 
bility of this tenet, which even its believers cannot, without 
uneasiness, distinctly and steadily contemplate. Long usage 
and Church authority alone prevent men from perceiving 
that the propositions, announcing it, are either simple con- 
tradictions, or statements empty of all meaning. The same 
remark is applicable to the notion of the two natures in 
Christ. 

Before proceeding to justify this assertion, let me guard 
myself from the imputation of rejecting this doctrine because 
it is mt/s/ei^ioUs ; or of supporting a system which insists on 

* Analogy of Religion, part ii. ch. 3. 
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banishing all mysteries from religion. On anajjjmch system 
I should look with unqualified aversion, as emuding hrom 
faith one of its primary elements; as obliterating the distinction 
between logic and devotion, and tending only to produce an 
irreverent and narrow-minded dogmatism. Religion with- 
out mystery’* is a combination of terms, than which the 
Athanasian Creed contains nothing more contradictory ; and 
the sentiment of which it is the motto, I take to be a fatal 
caricature of rationalism, tending to bring all piety into con- 
tempt. Until we touch upon the mysterious, we are not in 
contact with religion ; nor are any objects reverently regarded 
by us, except such as, from their nature or their vastness, 
are felt to transcend our comprehension. God, of whose in- 
scrutable immensity creation is but the superficial film ; 
Christ, the love of whom surpasseth knowledge; futurity, 
veiled in awful shadows, yet illumined by a point or two of 
light ; these, which are slightly known, and greatly unknown, 
with something definite, representing a vast indefinite, are the 
peculiar objects of trust and veneration. And the station which 
the soul occupies, when its devout affections are awakened, 
is always this : on the twilight, between immeasurable dark- 
ness and refreshing light ; on the confines, between the seen 
and the unseen ; where a little is discerned, and an infinitude 
concealed ; where a few distinct conceptions stand, in con- 
fessed inadequacy, as symbols of ineffable realities : and we 
say, “ Lo ! these arc a part of his ways ; but the thunder of 
his pow'er, w'ho can understand ?” And if this be true, the 
sense of what we do not know is as essential to our religion 
as the impression of what we do know ; the thought of the 
boundless, the incomprehensible, must blend in our mind 
with the perception of the clear and true ; the little know- 
ledge we have must be clung to, as the margin of an invisible 
immensity ; and all our positive ideas be regarded as tlie mere 
float to show the surface of the infinite deep. ' 
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But thus represented, offers any thing but ob- 

jects of be^n : it presents nothing to be appreciated by the 
understanding ; but a realm of possibilities to be explored by a 
reverential imagination ; and a darkness that may be felt to 
the centre of tlie heart. Being, by its very nature, the blank 
and privative space, offered to our contemplation, nothing 
affirmative can be derived thence ; and to shape into definite 
words the things indefinite that dwell there, is to forget its 
character. We can no more delineate any thing within it, 
than an artist, stationed at midnight on an Alpine precipice, 
can paint the raylcss scene beneatli him. 

There cannot, however, be a greater abuse of words, than 
to call the doctrine of the Trinity a mystery,; and all the ana- 
logies l)y which it is attempted to give it this appearance, 
will instantly vanish on near inspection. It does not follow, 
because a mystery is something which we cannot understand, 
that every thing unintelligible is a mystery; and we must 
discriminate between that which is denied admittance to 
our reason, from its fulness of ideas, and that which is 
excluded by its emptiness ; between a verbal puzzle and a 
symbolical and finite statement of an infinite truth. If I were 
to say of a triangle, each of the sides of this figure has an 
angle opposite to it, yet are there not three angles, but one 
angle, I should be unable to shelter myself, under the plea 
of mystery, from the charge of bald absurdity ; and the reply 
wciild be obviously this : ‘ never was any thing less mysterious 
put into words ; all your terms are precise and sharp, of de- 
finable meaning, and suggestive of nothing beyond : the dif- 
ficulty is, not in understanding your propositions separately, 
but in reconciling them together ; and this difficulty is so 
palpable, that either you have affirmed a direct contradiction, 
or you are playing tricks with words, and using them in away 
which, being unknown to me, turns them into mere non- 
sense.’ If to this 1 should answer, that the contradiction was 
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only apparent^ for that the three and the one weje affirmed in 
different semes; and that it would be very unfair tq^expect, iu 
so deep a mystery, the word angle to be restrained to its usual 
signihcation ; I should no doubt be called upon to explain in 
wimt novel sense this familiar term was here employed, since, 
in the interval l>etween the expulsion of the old meaning and 
the introduction of the new, it is mere worthless vacancy. 
And if, then, I should confess that the strange meaning was 
some inscrutable and superhuman idea^ which it would be 
impossible to reach, and presumption to conj^‘ture, I should 
not be surprised to hear the following rejoinder : ^ you are 
talking of human language as if it were something more than 
an implement of human thought; and were like the works 
of nature, full of unfathomable wwiders and unsuspected re- 
lations ; hidden properties of things there doubtless are, but 
occult meanings of words there cannot be. Words are simply 
the signs of ideas, the media of exchange, invented to carry 
on the commerce of minds, — the counters, either stamped 
with thought, or 'worthless counterfeits. Nay more, in this 
monetary system of tlie intellectual world, there are no 
coins of precious metal that retain an intrinsic value of 
their owii, when the image and superscription imprinted 
by the royalty of intelligence are gone; but mere paper- 
currency, whose whole value is conventional, and dependent 
on the mental credit of those who issue it: and to urge 
propositions on my acceptance, with *the assurance that they 
have sonic invisible and mystic force, is as direct a cheat, 
as to pay me a debt with a bill palpably marked as of 
trivial value, but, in the illegible types of your imagination, 
printed to be worth the wealth of Croesus.' 

Verbal mysteries,” then, cannot exists and the phrase 
is but a fine name for a contradiction or a riddle. The meta- 
physics which are invoked to palliate their absurdity, are 
fundamentally fallacious ; and equally vain is it to attempt 
to press natural science into the service of defence. In the 
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case of a Tlieological mystery, we are asked to assent to two 
ideas, th^ one of which excludes the other ; in the case of 
a natural mystery, we assent to two ideas, one of which does 
not imply the other. In the one case, conceptions which de- 
stroy each other are forced into conjunction ; in the other, 
conceptions which had never suggested each other, are found 
to be related. When, for example, we say that the union, in 
our own constitution, of body and mind is perfectly mys- 
terious, what do we really mean ? Simply, that in the pro- 
perties of body there is nothing which would lead us, ante- 
cedently, to expect any combination with the properties of 
mind ; that we might have entertained for ever the notions of 
solidity, extension, colour, organization, without the remotest 
suspicion of such things as sensation, thought, volition, affec- 
tion, being associated with them. The relation is unantici- 
pated and surprising ; for thought does not imply solidity : 
but then neither does it exclude it ; the two notions stand 
altogether apart, nor does the one comprise any element 
inconsistent with the other. It is evident that it is far other- 
wise with the union of the two natures in Christ ; the pro- 
perties of the Divine nature, omnipotence, omniscience, omni- 
presence, directly exclude the properties of the human nature, 
-r-weakness, fallibility, local movement and position ; to af- 
firm the one is the only method we have of denying the 
other ; and to say of any Being, that besides having the omni- 
science of God, he had the partial knowledge of man, is to say 
that in addition to having all ideas, he possessed some ideas. 
All the natural analogies at which theologians hint in self- 
justification, fail in the same point. They tell me truly that 
it is a mystery to me how the grass grows. But by this is 
meant only, that from the causes which produce this pheno- 
menon, I could not have antecedently predicted it ; that if I 
had been a fresh comer qn the globe, the meteorological con- 
ditions of the earth in spring might have been perceived by 
me without my suspecting, as a sequence, the development 
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of a green substance from the soil. We have again an ex- 
ample of an unforeseen relation ; but between the members 
of that relation there is not even a seeming contradiction. 
Nor do I know of any other signification of the word mystery, 
as applied to our knowledge or belief, except in its usage to 
express magnitudes too great to be filled by our imaginations ; 
as when we speak of the mysterious vastness of space, or 
duration of time : or, viewing these as the attributes of a 
Being, stand in awe of the immensity and eternity of God. 
But neither in this case is there any approach to the ad- 
mission of ideas which exclude each other; on the contrary, 
our minds think of a small portion, — take into consideration 
a representative sample, of those^ immeasurable magnitudes, 
and necessarily conceive of all that is left behind, as perfectly 
similar, and believe the unknown to be an endless repetition 
of the known. 

It is constantly afiirmed that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
and of the two natures in Christ, comprise no contradiction ; 
that it is not stated in the former that there are three Gods, 
but that God is three in one sense, and one in another ; and 
in the latter, that Christ is two in one sense, and one in an- 
other. 

I repeat and proceed to justify my statement, that if, in 
the enunciation of these tenets, language is used with any 
appreciable meaning, they are contradictions; and if not, 
they are senseless. 1 enter upon this miserable logomachy 
with the utmost repugnance ; and am ashamed that in vindi- 
cation of the simplicity of Christ, we should be dragged back 
into the barren conflicts of the schools. 

says Dr. Tattershall, it had been said that He is one 
G0:7and also three gods, then the statement would have 
been self-contradictory, and no evidence could have esta- 
blished the truth of such a proposition.^’* Now I take it as 
admitted that this being is called one god ; ^nd that there 


Sermon on the Integrity of the Canon, p. 80. 
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ate THREE GODs^ IS undoubtedly affirmed distributively, 
though not collectively ; each of the three persons being 
separately announced as God. In the successive instances^ 
which we are warned to keep distinct, and not confound, of 
the Father, the Sou, and the Holy Ghost, proper Deity is 
affirmed ; in three separate cases, all that is requisite to con^ 
stitutc the proper notion of God, is said to exist ; and this 
is exactly what is meant, and all that can be meant, by the 
statement, that there are three Gods. 1 submit then that 
the same creed teaches that there are three Godsy and also 
that there are wo/ three Gods. 

From this contradiction there is but one escape, and that 
is, by declaring that the word God is used in different 
senses 5 being applied to the triad in one meaning, and to the 
persons in another. If this be alleged, I wait to be informed 
of the new signification wliich is to be attached to this title, 
hitherto expressive of all the ideas I can form-of intellectual 
and moral perfection. More than this, which exhausts all 
the resources of my thought, it cannot mean ; and if it is to 
mean /m, then it withholds from Him to whom it is applied 
something which I have hitherto esteemed as essential to 
God. Meanwhile, a word with an occult meaning is a u^ord 
with no meaning; and the proposition containing it is alto- 
gether senseless. 

But the favourite way of propounding this doctrine is the 
following ; that God is three in one sense, and one in another ; 
Tlirce in Person, but only One Individualy Subsistenccy or 
Being. The sense, tlien, if I uniicrstand aright, of the word 
Versoriy is different from the sense of tlie words Individualy 
Beingy or Subsistence ; and if so, I may ask what the respec- 
tive senses are, and wherein they differ from eacli other. In 
reply I am assured, that by person is to be understood “ a sub- 
ject in which resides” an entire set or series of those proper- 
ties which are.understood to constitute personality; viz. the 
property of Life, that of Intelligemey that of Volitiony and that 
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of Activity y or j70wer of Action*** Very weB ; this is distinct 
and satisfactory ; and now for the other sensCy via. of the words 
Individualj Beings and Subsistence. About this an ominous 
silence is observed ; and all information is withheld respect- 
ing the quite different meaning which these terms contain. 
Now I say, that their signification is the very same with that 
of the word Person, as above defined ; that when you have 
enumerated to me a complete " set of personal attributes,^^ 
you liave called up the idea of an Individualy Being, or Sub^ 
sistence; and that when you have mentioned to me these 
phrases, you have made me think of a complete set of per- 
sonal attributes ; that if you introduce me to two or three 
series of personal attributes, you force me to conceive 
of two or three beings; that a complete set of properties 
makes up an entire subsistence, and that an entire sub- 
sistence contains nothing else than its aggregate of pro- 
perties. To take, for example, from Dr. TattershalPs list 
of qualities which are essential to personality; tell me of 
two lives, and I cannot but tllbik of two individuals ; of two 
intelligencesy and 1 am necessitated to conceive of two intel- 
ligent beings; of two tmlls or powT.rs of action, and it is im- 
possible to restrain me from the idea of two Agents ; and if 
each of these lives, intclbgenfcs, and volitions, be divine, of 
two Gods. The wqrd substance, in fact, will hold no more 
than the w'ord person ; and to the mind, though not to the 
cur, the announcement in question really is, that there arc 
three persons, and yet only one person. Thus men slide 
insensibly,” to use the wwds of Arclibisliop Whately, into 
the unthought-of, but, I fear, not uncommon, error of Tri- 
theism ; from w'hich they think themselves tlic more secure, 
because they always maintain the Unity of the Deity ; thougli 
they gradually come to understand that Unity in a merely 
Jigurative sense ; viz. as a Unity of substance, — a Unity of 
purpose, concert of action, &c; just as anyone commonly 

* Dr. Tattcrbhairs Sermon on the Integrity of the Canon, p. 81. 
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nays, ‘ My friend such-an-one and myself are one meaning 
that they pursue the same designs with entire mutual con- 
fidence, and perfect co-operation, and have that exact agree- 
ment in opinions, views, tastes, &c., which is often denoted 
by the expression one 

No doubt this excellent writer is correct in his impression, 
that the belief in three Gods is prevalent in this country, and 
kept alive by the creeds of his own church. And how does 
he avoid this consequence himself? By understanding the 
word Persons, not in Dr. TattershalPs, which is the ordinary 
English sense, but in the Latin signification, to denote the 
relations, or capacities, or characters, which an individual 
may sustain, the several parts which he may perform ; so that 
the doctrine of the Trinity amounts only to this, that the 
One Infinite Deity bears three relations to us. This is plain 
TJnitarianism, veiled behind the thinnest disguise of speech. 
Between this and Tritheism, it is vain to seek for any third 
estate. t 

The contradiction involved in the doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ is of precisely the same nature and extent. 
We arc assured that he had a perfect human constitution, 
consisting of the groMdng body and progressing mind of a 
man ; and also a proper divine personality, comprising all the 
attributes of God. Now, during this conjunction, either the 
human mind within him was, or it was not, conscious of the 
co-existence and operation of the divine. If it was not, if 
the earthly and celestial intelligence dwelt ^gether in the 
same body without mutual recognition, like two persons en- 
closed in the same dark chamber, in ignorance of each other, 
then yrere there two distinct beings, whom it is a mockery to 
call “ one Christ j” the humanity of our Lord was unaffected 
by his Deity, and in all respects th^ same as if disjoined 
from it ; and his person was but a moveable sign, indicating 
the place and presence of a God, who was as much foreign 

♦ Elements of Logic. Appendix, in verb. Person. f See Note A. 
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to him as to any other human being. If the human nature 
had a joint consciousness with the divine, then nothing can 
be affirmed of his humanity separately ; and from his sorrows, 
his doubts, his prayers, his temptations, his death, every 
trace of reality vanish away. If he were conscious, in any 
seme, of omnipotence, nothing but duplicity could make 
him say, of mine own self I can do nothing if of omni- 
science, it was mere deception to affirm that he was ignorant 
of the time of his second advent ; if of his equality with the 
Fatlicr, it was a quibble to say, ^^my Father is greater than 
I.” I reject this hypothesis with unmitigated abhorrence, 
as involving in utter ruin the character of the most perfect 
of created beings. 

The intrinsic incredibility then of these doctrines, involving, 
as they do, clear immoralities and self-contradictions,” would 
throw discredit on the claims of any wn)rk professing to re- 
veal them on the authority of God. And whether we listen 
to the demands of Scripture on our reverential attention, 
must depend on this : — whether these tenets arc found there 
or not. And to this inquiry let us now proceed. 

One remark I would make in passing, on the supposed 
value of the theory of the two natures, as a key to unlock 
certain difficult passages of the Bible, and to reconcile tlicir 
apparent contradictions. Christ, it is affirmed, is sometimes 
spoken of as possessing human qualities, sometimes as pos- 
sessing divine ; on the supposition of. his being simply man, 
one class of tliese passages contradicts us ; on the assumption 
of his being simply God, another. Let us then pronounce 
liim both, and every thing is set right ; every part of the do- 
cument becomes clear and intelligible.* 

Now which, let me ask, is the greater difficulty ; the ob- 
scure language, which we wish to make consistent, or the 
prodigious hypothesis, devised for the reconcilement of its 

♦ See Mr. Jones’s Lecture on the Proper Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ} 
pp. 241} 242. 
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parts ? The sole perplexity in these portions of Scripture 
consists in this, — that the divine and the human nature are 
felt to be incompatible, and not to be predicable of the same 
being ; if we did not feel this, we sliould be conscious of no 
opposition ; and the ingenious device for relieving the bewil- 
derment, is to deny the incompatibility, and boldly to affirm 
the union. If you will l)ut believe both sides of the contra- 
diction, you will find the contradiction disappear ! What 
would be thought of such a principle of interpretation ap- 
plied to similar cases of verbal discrepancy ? It is stated, 
for example, in the Book of Genesis, that Abraham and Lot 
received a divine communication respecting the destruction 
of Sodom ; and the bearers of the message are spoken of, in 
one place, as Jeliovah himself ; in another, as angels ; in a 
third, as men.* What attention would be given to any in- 
terpreter who should say ; Mt is clear that these persons could 
not be simply God, for they are called men ; nor simply men, 
for they are called angels ; nor simply angels, for they arc 
called God ; they must have had a triple nature, and been at 
the same time perfect God, perfect angel, and perfect man ?’ 
Would such an explanation be felt to solve any thing? Or 
take one other case, in which Moses is called God w itli a dis- 
tinctness which cannot be equalled in the case of Christ: 

Moses called together all Israel, and said to them have 
led you forty years in the wilderness ^ your clothes have not 
waxen old upon you, and tliy shoe is not waxen old upon 
thy foot. Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk 
wine or strong drink \ that ye might know that I am the 
Lord ijoirr What relief, let me ask, should we obtain 

from the difficulty of this passage, by being told that Moses 
had two. natures in one person, and must be received as God- 
man ? Who w^ould accept “ a key like this, and not feel 
that in loosening one difficulty, it locked fast another, and 
left us in labyrinthine darkness ? 

• Ottiicsis xviii. 1, 2> 22; xix. 1, 10, 15. 


\ Dent. xxix. 2, 5, 6. 
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II. When a Trinitarian, and a Unitarian, agree to consult 
Scripture together, and to bring their respective systems to this 
written standard, it is essential that they should determine 
beforehand what it is that they must look for : what internal 
characters of the books are to be admitted in evidence ; what 
kind and degree of proof each is entitled to expect. Each 
should say to the other before the Bible is opened, Tell me 
now, distinctly, what are the marks and indications in these 
records, which you admit would disprove your scheme : what 
must I succeed in establishing, in order to convince you that 
you are mistaken ? ” The mutual exchange of some such 
tests is indispensable to all useful discussion. I am not 
aware that any rules of this kind liave ever been laid down, 
or I would willingly adopt them. Meanwhile 1 will propose 
a few; and state the phenomena which I think a Unitarian 
has a right to expect in the Bible, if the Athanasian doctrine* 
be revealed tliere, and its reception made a condition of sal- 
vation. If the criteria be in any respect unreasonable, let it be 
sho^m tvhere they are erroneous or unfair. I am not conscious 
of making any extravagant or immodest petition for evidence. 

If, then, the existence of three Persons, each God, in the 
One Infinite Deity, — and the temporary union of the second 
of these Persons, with a perfect man, so as to constitute One 
Christ, — be among the prominent facts communicated in the 
written Revelation of the Bible, we may expect to find there 
the following characters : 

(1.) That somewhere or other, among its thousand pages, 
these doctrines, so easily and compendiously expressed, will 
be plainly stated. 

(2.) ITiat as it is important not to confound the three per- 
sons in the Godhead, they will be kept distinct, having some 
ducriminative and not interchangeabh Htlet ; and moreover, 

* It is hardly necessary to observe, that I use the word ** Athanasian*’ to de- 
note the doctrine of the Creed so cillled ; not of St Athanasius himself, w^ho is 
known to have bad no hand in the composition of that formula. 

H 2 
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since each has precisely the same claim to be called God, 
that word will he assigned to them with something like an 
impartial distribution. 

(3.) That as, in consistency with the Unity, the term God 
will always be restricted to one only being or substance ; so, in 
consistency with the Trinity, it will never be limited to 
ONE PERSON to thc cxclusion of the other two. 

(4.) That when thc persons are named by their distinctive 
divine titles^ tlicir equality will be observed, nor any one of 
them be represented as subordinate to any other. 

(5.) That since the manhood of Christ commenced, and 
its peculiar functions ceased, with his incarnation^ it will never 
be found ascribed to him in relation to events before or after 
this period. 

All these phenomena, I submit, are essential to make 
scripture consistent with Athanasianism 5 and not one of 
these phenomena does scripture contain. Tliis it is now my 
business to show, 

III. (1,) Is then our expectation realized, of finding some- 
where witliin the limits of thc Bible, a plain, unequivocal 
statement of these doctrines ? Confessedly not ; and notions 
which, in one breath, are pronounced to be indispensable to 
salvation, are in another admitted to be no matters of reve- 
lation at all, but rather left to be gathered by human deduc- 
tion fropi the sacred writings. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,^^ says a respectable Calvinistic writer, Mr. Carlile of 
Dublin, is rather a doctrine of inference and of indirect 
intimation, deduced from what is revealed respecting the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and intimated in 
the notices of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, than a 
doctrine directly and explicitly declared.” And elsewhere 
the same author says, “ A doctrine of inference ought never 
to be placed on a footing of equality with a doctrine of direct 
and explicit rtvelationJ^^ * If this be so (and thc method of 

• Jesus Christy the great God our Saviour, pp. 81, 3#)9. 
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successive steps by which it is attempted^ in this very con- 
troversy, to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, proves Mr. 
Carlile to be right), then to deny this mere inference is not 
to deny a revelation^ But why, we may be permitted to in- 
quire, this shyness and hesitancy in the scriptures in com- 
municating sucli cardinal truths ? Whence this reserve in 
the Holy Spirit about matters so momentous ?* What is tlie 
source of this strange contrast between the formularies of the 
Church of England, and those of the primitive Church of 
Christ ? The Prayer-book would seem to have greatly the 

* It iH orthodox, at the present day, to affirm that the mysteries oi' the Godhead 
and Incarnation of our Lord were explicitly taught by himself throughout his ini- 
niNtry, us well us by hU apostles afterwards ; and Mr. Jones (Lecture, p- 237) 
assures us that he ** received divine homage^ whilst on earth, from inspired men 
and nngelic spirits/’ This shows how much more clear-sighted is modern ortho- 
dovy than was ancient; for the Fathers thought that u great part of the mys- 
tery” of these doctrines coiibUtcdin the secrecy in which they were long wrapped* 

In the silence of God,” Ignatius asHures us, were the Incarnation and the Lord’s 
death accomplished ; and the ecclesiastical writers of the first six centuries seem 
not only to have admitted that our Lord concealed his divinity from his disciples, 
and enjoined on his apostles great caution in this matter, but to have discerned in 
this suppression a profound wisdom, of which they frequently express their admi- 
ration. They urge that the Jews could never have been brought round to the 
faith, if these doctrines had not been kept back for awhile, — a strange thing, by 
the way, if the whole ritual and Scriptures of this people were created to pre- 
figure these mysteries. But Ignatius threw out a suggestion, which, from the 
eagerness w herewith it was caught up by succeeding writerD, was evidently thought 
a happy discovery ; it was necessary Iq cunreal these myHleries fnm the Devilf or 
he would have been on his guard, and defeated every thing. The hint of the ve- 
nerable saint is brief : ” the Virginity of Mary, and the Birth and Death of the 
Lord were hidden from the Friiice of this world/' But the idea is variously en- 
larged upon by the later Fathers; for, as Colelier observes, ” Hes ipsa quam Ig- 
nat ins exprimit, passim apud sanctos Fatres invenitur.” Jerome adds, that the 
vigilance of the Devil, who expected the Messiah to he born in some Jewish /a- 
mily, w'BS thus eluded ; and the Author of an anonymous fragment of the same 
age, cited by Isaac Vos, suggests that, if Satan had known, he would never have 
put it into men's hearts to crucify Jesus. And Jobiiis, a monk of the sixth cen- 
tury, quoted by Photius in liis Bibliotheca, and complimented by the learned Pa- 
triarch as Tuy hp&yypw^y jucA/ri^s ovk Hwsipos, says, ** Ii was ncccbsary to keep 
in the shade the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word, both for the sake of 
conciliating the hearers, and in order to escape the notice of the Prince of Dark- 
ness,” — Sec S. Ignat. Ep. ad Magncb. cluxix. ; Pair. Apost. Le Clerc’s Ed. Notes ; 
and Priestley’s Early Opinions, h. iii, ch. 3, 4, 
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advantage over the Bible ; for it removes all doubts at oiice^ 
and makes the essentials most satisfactorily plain ; compen- 
sating^ shall we say, by frequent repetitions,” for the de- 
fects and ambiguities of Holy writ ? Nay, it is a singular 
fact, that in the original languages of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, no phraaeolor/y exints in which it is possible to ex-- 
press the creeds of the Church, We give to the most learned 
of our opponents the wliole vocabulary of the Hebrew and 
tlie Greek Scriptures, and say, with these materials 
translate for us into either language, or any mixture of both, 
your own Athanasian Creed,” They well know, that it can- 
not be done : and ought not then this question to ])e well 
weighed ? if the terms indispensable for tlie expression of cer- 
tain ideas are absent from the Bible, how can the ideas them- 
selves be present ? Scarcely can men have any important 
notums without the corresponding words, — ^which the mind ■ 
coins as fast as it feels the need ; and most assuredly they 
cannot reiwal them. Let us hear no more the rash assertion 
that these tenets may be proved from any page of scripture; 
we frankly offer every page, with unrestricted liberty to re- 
write the whole ; and we say, with all this, they cannpt be 
expressed. 

(2,) Let us proceed to apply our second criterion, and as- 
certain wlietlier the divine persons, whom it is essential to 
distinguish, are so distinguished by charactesnstic titles in 
scripture ; and share among them, with any approach to 
equality, the name of God, 

It is self-evident, that a verbal revelation can make known 
distinctions only by disivnetive words ; that if two or more 
objects of thought receive interchangeable names, and the 
term udiich had seemed to be appropriated to the one is trans- 
ferred to the other, those objects are not discriminated, but 
confounded. We require, then, separate words in scripture 
to denote the following notions ; of the One Divine Substance, 
or Triune Being ; — of the First, of the Second, of the Tliird 
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person, in this infinite existence of the Divine Nature and 
of the Human Nature of Clmst. For the Trinity, it is ac- 
knowledged, there is no scripture name ; unless, indeed, the 
plural form of the word God in the Hebrew lajiguage is to 
be claimed for this purpose ; and thus an attempt be still 
made to confirm our faith by an argument wdiich an or- 
thodox commentator calls ** weak and vain, not to say silly 
and absurd.” * From the plural form of tlie word EIo- 
him,” says tlie great Calvin, it is usual to infer tliat there 
are three persons in the Godhead. But as this proof of 
so important a point appears to me by no means solid, I 
will not insist upon the word. Let me then warn my 
readers against such violent. interpretations.” t I 

must be allowed,” says Dr. Lee, Arabic Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, to object to such methods of 
supporting an article of faith, which stands in need of no 
such support.” X Of the first Person in the Trinity, the word 
Father^^^ it is to be presumed, may be considered as the 
distinctive name ; of the Second person, the terms Sony Son 
of Gody and t/ie Word or ’ Logos y of the Third person, tlie 
phrase Holy Ghost, Spirit, Paraclete; and of the human 
nature of Christ, as distinguished from the Second distinc- 
tion ill tlie Trinity, the names Jesi^ of Nazareth, Son of Man, 
the Man Chnst Jesus. If these names be Twt distinctive, 
there certainly are no others ; and if there be none at all, then 
the distinctions themselves are not impressed upon the record ; 
they are altogedier destitute of signs and expressions, and 

* Lambertus Danau*, cited by Drugius^ in his Dish, de nonri. Elohlin. Oit. Sacr. 
Tractatt. t. 1. See aho Dnis. de quiesitis per Epjgf. GS. 

f Comment, in Gen. i. 1. Calvin adds, “ iinagininf^ that they have here a proof 
against the Arians, they involve themselves in the Sabellian error ; because Moses 
afterwards subjoins that Elohim s/xzAe, and that tke Spirit qf^Elohim brooded over 
the waters. If we are to understand that the three Persons are indicated, there 
will be no distinction among them : for it will follow that the Son was self-gene> 
rated, and that the Spirit is not of the Father, but of himseUV* For further 
notice of this point see Note B. ^ 

t Grammar of the Hchre\^ Language, aii. 2'2H, (L Note. 
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must be pronounced purely imaginary. Meanwhile we will 
assume the titles, which I have just enumerated, to be ap- 
propriated to the purposes which have been assigned. To 
the use of the words Father and &on I ahall have particular 
occasion to revert. 

11)6 usage of the word God, in the New Testament, pre- 
sents us with some remarkable phenomena. The Athanasian 
doctrine offers to our belief four objects ol thought, to which 
this word is equally and indifferently applicable j the Triune 
Divine Being ; and each of the three Persons ; and its advo- 
cates profess to have learned from scripture the well-adjusted 
equipoise of these claims upon the great and sacred name. 
We are hardly then prepared by its instructions, distinct and 
emphatic as they are, for the following fact ; allowing every 
one of the Trinitarian interpretations to be correct, the word 
God is used in the New Testament iten times of Christ •, 
and of some other object, upwards of thirteen husdhed 
timcs.^ Whence this astonislung disproportion } Some cause, 
— something corresponding to it in the tniuds of the writers, 
it must have had ; nor is it easy to understand, how an equal 
disposition of the Divine Persons in the liabitual conccj)tions 
of the Authors, could lead to so unequal an award of the 
grand cxjircssion of Divinity. 

Even the few instances, which for the moment I have al- 
lowed, will disappear on a nearer examination. This appears 
to be the proper jilace to pass under review the most re- 
markable passages, which, under Trinitarian exposition, a//-’ 
penr to sanction the doctrine of the proper Deity of Christ. 

(a.) The evangelist ^latthcw applies to Christl* the fol- 
lowing words of the prophet Isaiah, which, in order to give 
tlie truest impression of the original, I will quote from the 

* Sec Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, by John 
Wilson, second edition, 1837, p. 33, where will be found a curious tabic, exhi- 
biting the usa^e uniie word in every book of the New Testament. Mr. Wil- 
son has eollceied his materials with gieat industry, and arranged them with skill. 

\ Malt. i. 23. ^ 
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translation of Bishop Lowth : Behold the Virgin coii- 
ceiveth^ and beereth a son ; and she shall call his name Em- ^ 
mariuel."’*^ As this name is significant^ and means "God ' 
with us^’^ it is argued^ that it coiild not be assigned to any 
one who was not properly Qod. 

Now even if this name were really assigned by the pro- 
phet to Christ, the most superficial Hebraist must be aware ^ 
that it teaches us nothing respgcting the nature and person of 
our Lord. ‘‘The fact is unquestionable/^ says Dr. Fye 
Smith, ‘‘ that the gratitude or hope of individuals, in the an- 
cient scriptural times, was often expressed by the imposition 
of significant appellations on persons or other objects, in the 
coinjiositioii of whicli Divine natncs and titles were frequently 
employed ; these are, therefore, nothing but short sentences, 
declarative of some blessing possessed or expected.’^t Thus 
the name Leimtl means God mth them; Elijah^ God the 
Lord; Elih% God is he. So that, to use the words of one 
of the allies! of living Trinitarian writers, to maintain that^ 
the name Immanuel proves the doctrine in question is a fal- ’ 
laeious argument.”! 

But, in truth, this name is not given to tlic Messiah by 
the prophet ; and the citation of it in this connection by the 
evangelist is an example of those loose accommodations, or 
even misapplications, of passages in the Old Testament by 
writers in the New, which the most resolute orthodoxy is 

* Isaiah vji. 14. The whole passage is as foJlowif; 

“ llehold the virgin conreiveth, and bearoth a ifon; 

Ami jihf »hull raJJ hia name Emmanuel 

nutter and honey shall lie eat. 

When he whuU know to refuse what U evil, ami to choose wiutl is good . 

I'or before this child shall know 

To refuse the evil, and to choose the good ; 

The land shall become desolate, 

By whose two kings thou art distressed. 

f Quoted from Wilson's Illustrations, p. 117. 

t Lclters on the Trinity, by Moses Stuart, Piufcssor of Sacred Literal uic in 
the Theological Seminary, Andotcr, tJ.S. Belt', cd. p. Ibi. 
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unable to deny ; and which (though utterly destructive of the 
theory of verbal inspiration) the real dignity of the Gospel 
in no way requires us to deny. Turning to the o^ginal pro- 
phecy^ and not neglecting the context and historical facts 
which illustrate it. we find that Jerusalem was threatened 
with instant destruction by the confederated kings of Syria 
and Samaria; that, to the terrified Jewish monarch Alia/, the 
prophet is commissioned to jpromise the deliverance of liis 
metropolis and ruin to his enemies ; tliat he even fixes the 
date of this happy reverse ; and that he does this, not in a 
direct way, by tellinjj^ the number of months or years that 
shall elapse, but by stating that ere a certain child, either 
already born, or about to be born witliin a year, shall be 
old enough to distinguish between good and evil, the foe shall 
be overthrown ; and tliat this same cliild, whose infancy is 
thus chronologically used, shall eat the honey of a land peace- 
ful and fertile once more. Nor is this interpretation any 
piece of mere heretical ingenuity. Dr. Pj^e Smitli observes : 

It seems to be as clear as words can make it, that the Son 
promised was horn M’ithin a year after the giving of the pre- 
diction ; that his lieing so born at the assigned period, was 
the sign or pledge that the political deliverance announced to 
Ahaz should certainly take place/^* Without assenting to 
tlie latter part of this remark, I quote it simply to show that, 
in the opinion of this excellent and learned Divine, the Em- 
manuel could not have been born later than a year after the 
delivery of the prophecy. It will immediately appear that 
there is nothing to preclude the supposition of his being 
already born, at the very time when it was uttered. 

Who this child, and who his mother, really were, are 
questions wholly unconnected with the present argument. As 
the datCf and not the person^ was the chief subject of the 
Prophet’s declaration, any son of Jerusalem, arriving at years 
of discretion within the stated time, would fulfil the main 

^ Scnpiuic Testimony fo the Messiah, 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 3«2. 
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conditions of the announcement ; and^ as a sign of divine 
deliverance, might receive the name Emmanuel. In fact, 
however, the child, in the view of Isaiah, seems to have been 
no other than the King’s own son, Hezekiah ; and the Vir- 
gin Mother to have been, in conformity with a phraseology 
familiar to every careful reader of the Old Testament, the 
royal and lioly city of Jerusalem. Amos, speaking of the 
city, says, The virgin of Israel is fallen.”* Jeremiah, 
lamenting over its desolation, exclaims, Let mine eyes run 
down w itli tears night and day, and let them not cease ; for 
the virgin daughter of my people is broken, with a great 
breach, with a very grievous blow.”t Micah, apostrophising 
the citadel, bursts out, O tower,’*" — strongl)old of the daugh- 
ter of Zion,” — is there no king in thee ? Is thy counsellor 
perished ? For pangs have taken thee, as a woman in tra- 
vail.”t The fact that Hezekiah was already born, seems to 
confirm rather than to invalidate this interpretation, A living 
child to his parents, he was yet the city’s embryo king. 
What sign more fitted to re-assure the terrified and faithless 
monarch than this : that, ere his own first-bom should reach 
the years of judgment, his twofold enemy should be cast 
down ? What language, indeed, could be more natural re- 
specting an heir to the throne, of whom great expectations 
were excited in grievous times ^ The royal city dreamt of his 
promised life with gladness ; he was the child of Jerusalem, 
in the hour of her anguish given to fier hopes ; in after years 
of peace fulfilling them.§ 

(b.) This prince appears evidently to have been the person 
described also in another passage, from which, though never ^ 
cited in the New Testament as applicable to Christ at all, 
modern theologians are accustomed to infer his Deity. It is 
as follows : — Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
and his name shall be called wonderful ; counsellor ; the 


♦ Amob V. 2, 

X Micah iv. 8, 9, See the wln'lc context. 


t Jeremiah xlv. 17. 
§ Sec Note r. 
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mighty God ; the everlasting Father ; the Prince of Peace/^* 
We have only to look at the terms in which this great one’s 
dominion is describee^ and the characters that are to mark 
his reign, in order to assure ourselves that he is some person 
very different from Christ ; the Northern district of Palestine 
. is to be delivered by him from tlie sufferings of an Assyrian 
invasion ; he is to break the yoke which Tiglatii-Pileser had 
imposed on the land of Gennesareth ; to destroy the rod of 
the oppressor ; to make a conflagration of the spoils of tlie 
battle-field, and burn the greaves and blood-stained garments 
of his country’s enemies.f It seems to me impossible to 
imagine a more violent distortion of Scripture than the ap- 
plication of this ))assage to Christ. But, be it even other- 
wise, there are only two of these titles which can be tliought 
of finy avail in this argument. One is, the everlasting Fa- 
ther/’ which, if it proves any thing, establishes that the 
second person in the Trinity is the first person, or else that 
the word Father must be given up as a distinctive name, — a 
concession destructive of the whole doctrine. The other is 
the phrase, ^Hhe mighty God/’ or by inversion, God the 
mighty on which I presume no stress would have been 
laid if, instead of being presented to us in a translation, it 
bad been given in the original, and called Gahuiel. For the 
word Gody Martin Luther substitutes (Held) hero, as the 
juster rendering.^ But, in truth, it is sad trifling thus to 
crumble Hebrew names to pieces, in order to yield a few 
scarce visible atoms of argument to rejilenisli the precarious 
pile of church orthodoxy, wasted by the attrition of reason, 
the healthful dew's of nature, and the sunshine and the air of 
God.§ 

(c.) Let us turn to the Proem of St. John’s Gospel; that 
most venerable and beautiful of all the delineations which 

* tsviuh ix. 5, 0. 

I Isjiiali vui. ix. 4. 2 King** xv. 29; 1 Chronicler \. 26. 

{ Muitiii Liiihci N’errion, ttt he. 

^ See Nole D. 
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S<Tipture furnishes, of the twofold relation of Christas spi- 
rit, to the Father who gave it its illumination, and to the bre- 
tliren who were blessed by its light. To our cold under- 
standings, indeed, this passage must inevitably be obscure ; 
for it deals with some of the characteristic conceptions of that 
lofty speculative reason which, blending the refinements of 
Platonism ynth the imaginative license of the oriental schools, 
assumed in early times the intellectual empire of the church, 
and has kept the world ever since in deliberation on its crea- 
tions. I do not mean that the Apostle was a Platonist, or a 
disciple of any philosophical system. But he wrote in Asia 
Minor, where he was surrounded by the influences^ in con- 
stant familiarity with the tertnSy and accustomed to the modes 
of thouffhty peculiar to the sects of speculative religionists 
most prevalent in his time. At all events, it is a fact that 
he uses language nowhere employed by the other Evangelists 
or Apostles ; and that this language is the very same which is 
the common stock, and technical vocabulary of Philo, the 
Platonizing Jew, and several Christian writers of the same or 
a kindred school. Before, however, endeavouring to suggest 
the idea which the Apostle did mean to convey, let me call 
your attention to that which he did not. 

There cannot be a more misplaced confidence, than that 
with which the introductory verses of St. John^s Gospel are 
appealed to by the holders of the Athanasian doctrine. What- 
ever explanation is adopted, wdiich does not throw contempt 
upon the composition of the Evangelist, is at all events sub- 
versive of their system : and I do not hesitate to say, that 
this is the only thing which I can regard as certain respecting 
this passage ; that it never could have been written by an 
Athanasian. In order to test this assertion, it is not neces- 
sary to look beyond the first verse ; and before we read it, 
let us allow' the Trinitarian to choose any sense he pleases of 
the word God, which is its leading term. Let us suppose 
that he accepts it as meaning here “ the Father,” and that 
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the Word or Logos means God the Son. With these sub- 
stitutions the verse reads thus : — 

In the beginning was the Son ; and the Son was with the 
Father; and the Son was the Father. This surely is to 
confound the persons.’^ 

Let us then suppose the meaning different, and the whole 
Godhead or Trinity to be denoted by the word God. The 
verse would then read thus : — 

In the beginning was the Son ; and the Son was with the 
Trinity, and the Son was the Trinity. 

We are no nearer to consistency than before : and it is 
evident that before the Trinitarian can find in the passage 
any distinct enunciation, the term God must be conceived 
to bear two different meanings in this short verse, — a A-erse 
so symmetrical in its construction as to put the reader alto- 
gether off his guard against such a change. He must read it 
thus ; — 

In the beginning was the second person in the Trinity ; 
and the second person was witli the first ; and the second 
person was possessed of divine attributes as sucli. 

We might surely ask, without unreasonableness, Avhy, 
when the society or personal affinity of the Son in the God- 
head, is mentioned in the middle clause, the companionship 
of the Father onty is noticed, and silence observed respecting 
the Holy Spirit ; who at that moment could not possibly have 
been absent from the conceptions of any Athanasian winter. 
But independently of this, the awkwardness of the con- 
struction, tlie violence of the leading transition of meaning, 
render the interpretation altogether untenable. If it be true, 
never surely was there a form of speech worse devised for 
the conveyance of the intended ideas. 

In order to give’ the passage its true force, there is no oc- 
casion to assign to the word God any but its usual significa- 
tion ; as the name of the One infinite Person or Being who 
created and rules the universe. But it is less easy to cm- 
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brace and exhibit with any distinctness, the notion implied 
in the phrase Word or Logos. The ancient speculative 
schools, seeing that the Deity had existed from eternity, and 
therefore in a long solitude before tlie origin of creation, 
distinguished between his intrinsic nature,— deep> remote, 
primeval, unfathomable,* — and that portion of his mind which 
put itself forth, or expressed itself by works, so as to come 
into voluntary and intelligible relations to mcn.t This section 
of the Divine Mind, to which was attributable the author- 
ship of tlie divine works, they caUed the Logos, or the 
Image of God ; both terms denoting the ejepremon or power 
which outwardly reveals internal qualities j the one taking 
its metaphor from the ear, through which we make known 
our sentiments by speech ; the other from the eye, to which 
is addressed the natural language of feature and lineament. 
If I rniglit venture on an illustration which may sound 
strangely to modem hearers, 1 should say that the Logos 
was conceived of in relation to God, much as with us Genius 

is, in relation to the soul of its possessor ; to denote that 
peculiar combination of intellectual and moral attributes, 
which produces great, original, creative works, — works 
which let you into the spirit and affections, as well us the 
understanding, of the Author. Any one who can so possess 
himself witli the speculative temper of J^hristian antiquity, 
as to use with reverence the phrase genius of God, would find 

it, I am persuaded, a useful English, substitute (though I am 
well aware, not a perf&ct equivalent) for the word Logos. 
Dwelling within the blank immensity of God, was this illu- 
minated region of Divine ideas ; in which, as in tlie fancy 
and the studio of an artist, the formative conceptions, the 
original sketches and designs, the inventive projects of beauty 
and good, shaped and perfected themselves ; and from which 
they issued forth, to imprint themselves upon matter and 
life, and pass into executed and visible realities. From the 

* A^of MtdSeroi. f 
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energy of this creative spirit, or Ijlessed genius of God, two 
very different orders of results were conceived to flow : — the 
forms and symmetrical arrangements of the material uni- 
verse, by which, as by the engraving of a seal. Deity stamped 
his perfections into vision : and the intuitions of pure reason 
and conscience in the human soul, by which, as by a heavenly 
tone or vibration, Deity thrilled himself into consciousness. 
And when I say Deity ^ I mean the Logos of Deity ; for this 
alone, it was conceived, stood in any relation to us; the rest 
was an unexpressed and unfathomable Essence. 

This portion of the Divine Infinitude was incessantly and 
vividly personified ; so as to assume, even in the wTitings of 
the Jew and undoubted Monotheist Philo, the frequent aspect 
of a second God: though scarcely have you taken up tins 
idea from one series of passages, before you are recalled and 
corrected by otlicrs, clearly showing that this is a false im- 
pression, too hastily derived from the intensity of the ima- 
gery and language. Indeed the distinction between a mere 
personification and a positive mythological personage is very 
faint. When a writer personifies an abstraction, yhr the mo- 
^ment he conceives of this object of thought as a person ; and 
were this state of mind perpetuated, he would hetieve it to 
be a person. But his mental attitude changes ; and, in a less 
excited hour, that ^diich had constructed and painted itself 
almost into a being, fades away again into an attribute. Hence 
the fluctuation of writers, at once imaginative and specula- 
tive, like Philo and some of the early Christian Fathers, be- 
tween the logical and the mythical metliod of speaking of the 
properties of the Divine nature. And it may be remarked, 
that the Apostle John partook, though in a very slight de- 
gree, of the same tendency. He was fond of abstract words : 
calling our Saviour the way, rather than the guide ; the tmth^ 
rather than the teacher ; the %A/, rather than X\\e Uluminutor ; 
and so I conceive, in the commencement of his Gosj>el, the 
inspiration, rather than the inspired of God. And then, as 
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if to.reittedy nM}istin<^ of t^is mode of representa- 
tion, he res<xrts to penonification : thus, at the dictation of his 
reverence first rodubiag > the Uving^ p<»son to ’an alRitraction ; 
and afta'W8idB,.«t tho'bidifidig of his imagination, recreating 
the abstraction into a person. Tim extent to which this per- 
sonification may be cartied, by an author who certainly had 
no notion bnt'itf OnSipiti^nal Glod, may be estimated from a 
few sentenom, rdbrring to this very conception of the Logos, 
from the Jewish I%3b. The invisible (ind intellectual Logos, 
he says, is the image of God, by whom the world was fii- 
shioned { his firBt>bom son, ha vicegerent in the government 
of the world j the mediator between God and his creatures ; 
the healer of ills; God’s divine Son, whose mother is wis- 
dom. In another place, the Logos is the very same with tiie 
wisdom of God ; the most ancient angel, the first-bom of 
God ; to the resemblance' of whom every one, who would be 
a son of God, must fashion himself. He is even the ** second 
God.” *^To the Archangel, and most ancient Logos,” says 
this writer, God granted this distinguished office, that he 
should stand on the confines of creation, and separate between 
it and ite Creator. With the incorruptible bting he is the 
suppliant for perishabts mortality. He is the ambassador of 
the Supreme to the subject creation. He announces the will of 
the Ruler to his subjects. And he deligits in the office, and 
boasts of it, sayii^; $ I had stood between you and the Lord 
as mediator; being neither unbegotten as God, nor begotten 
as you, but between toe two extremes, and acting as hostage 
jto both.” All this sotiendb very mysterious the important 
thing to bei|r in mind is, that toe writer b certainly speaking 
not of any separate divine person, but of the impersonated ^ 
attributes of One Sole Supreme. 

* PhiU Jud. Op. Schrey et H« J. Meyer. Fr«iico£, 1691. De Mundi opiftc. p. 5. 
C. p. 6. C. Leg. AUeg. p^ 98. C, D. De ffomniw, pp. 574. B* 875. C. E. 578. E. 

De oonfiii. Ling. p. 341. B. C. Quin rer. div. Ufire% p. 509. B, C. Eufteb. Prep. 
Evaiig. VI!. 13. 
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St. John then, I conceive, does the very same ; cmly he 
carefully warns us against thinking of his personification as 
otherwise "'than identical with the Supreme, by saying out- 
right, that the Xiogos is God ; and therefore that whatever 
he may say about the former, is really to be understood as 
spoken of the latter. The whole proem divides itself into 
two ideas : that from the Genius or Logos of God have pro- 
ceeded two sets of divine works ; the material world ; and 
the soul and inspiration of heaven shed upon the world 
through Christ. His object, I believe, is to link together 
these two effects as successive and analogous results, physical 
in one case, spiritual in the other, of the same divine and 
holy energy. Having warned us, as I have said, in the very 
first verse, that this energy is not really a person distinct 
from the Supreme, he abandons himself without reserve to 
the beautiful personification which follows ; assuring us that 
thereby were all things made at first, and thereby were all 
men being enlightened now ; that our very world, which felt 
that forming hand of old, had not discerned the blessed in- 
fluence which jigain descended to regenerate it : ungrateful 
treatment ! as of one who came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. Yet were there some of more perceptive 
conscience and better hearts ; and they, be tliey Jew or Gen- 
tile, whose spirits tprung to the divine embrace, were per- 
mitted to become, by reflected similitude, the Sons of God. 

Tlius far, tliat is, to the end of the thirteenth verse, there 
is no mention of Jesus Christ as an individual ; there is only 
the unembodied personification of the abstract energy of God 
in the original design, and the newer regenerfirion of the 
world. Nor should there be any difficulty in this separation 
of the Divine Spirit from its positive and personal results. 
Of the Creative Mind of God we can easily think, as not 
only prior to the act of creation, but still apart from the forms 
of matter ; and so can we of the illuminating or regenerative 
Mind of God, as not only prior to its manifestation in 
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Christy ‘its embodiment in his person. In 

the next the heavenly personi^cation is 

dropped the mah ^esus^j the mystio divine light is per- 
mitted to sink into' the dee|Ni' ot his humanity ; 'it vanishes 
from separate sig^t : and' '(herb comes before os, add hence- 
forth lives within our view throo^ont the Gospel, the Man 
of Sorrows, the Child of God, with the tears and infirmities 
of oar mortal natorb, and the moral perfection of the Divine. 
“ And the Word was made flrah, atid dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the gldry as of the only-begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.”* 

(d.) The spirit of this exposition is directly applicable to 
another passage, adduced to prove the deity of Christ : God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of an- 
gels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory .”t It is well known that in the most 
approved text, the word God does not exist, and the passage 
reads, " He who was manifest in the flesh,” Ac. Were it 
permitted to indulge pcrsdnal wishes in such matters, 1 could 
desire that the common rendering were the true one. I know 
of no more exact description of Christ, than that he was a 
living and human manifestation of the character of God.j; 

(C.) Let us now turn to the introductory verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; a passage whfch is claimed as the 
clearest disclosure of the Deity of Christ ; for no discoverable 
reason, except that from its great obscurity, it reveah less, 
perhaps, than any other portion of Scripture, except tiie 
Revelatione. From the earliest times it has been justiy re- 
garded as exceedingly doubtful whether the Apostle Paul was 
the author of this letter ; the difiScuIties and darkness of which 
are of a very different character from those which embarrass 
ns in his noble Writings, and arise from mental habits far 

• See Note E. f 1 Tim. iii, !«. 

t ETf H6f 4aTtv, 6 ^avrhv XpurroO roO vhS Ig- 

notii Epift MEgnes. o. viii. 
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more artificial and less healthy tiian his. Btit udAteVer be 
the ati^ority of this work, and whatever thh dohtniie of its 
introductory portion, it is so fiur from ghing any 8ti[q[K>rt to 
the Trinitarian sentiments, that it affords^ even in its most 
elated language, arguments sufficient to disprove them. Hie 
first verses of the epstle, altered sli^tly from the common 
translation, in drder to exhibit more faithfully the meaning 
of the original, are as follows : — >• rn 

God who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, at the 
close of these days, spoken unto us by his Son; Vrhotn he 
hath appointed heir of all tilings; through whom also he 
made the ages of the world ; who, being the brightness of his 
glory, and the image of his nature, and'raling all things by 
the word of his power, having by himself made purification of 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 'majesty on high ; 
being become so much greater than the ahg^la, as he halh 
obtained hy inheritance a fnore excellent haiiae tiian titiSy. 
For unto which of the angels said fie at any time, *1hOu art 
my son ; I have this day begotten theO }* ' And i^ain, * I will 
be to him a Father, and he Shall be to me a Sdn.^ ' And whmi- 
ever he may again introduce his first-born into the world, it 
(i. e. the Scripture) saith, ‘ let all the angels of God pay 
homage to liim.’ And with reference to the an^ls, it saith, 
*who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a fiame of 
fire.’ But with reference to th# 80 B>«'it'' saith, ^thythrOne, 
O God! is for ever and ever; a'seeptilh Of Y^teousness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom ; tfifiu hast lOved'righteousness 
and hated iniquity ; therefore,' O GOd ! thy God hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ ” 

I terminate the quotation'^here, because I doviot bdieve 
that the following words haire any relation to Christ. The 
writer’s argument not only admits, but requites, that they 
should be refeiTed to the supreme God and Father of all. 

Now observe with what distinctness the most lofty phrases 
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appUed^:to ottr,I*(i|ird.tn .tiiif affirm liis aiibordinatiou, 

and deny Infinite I'itimr. At the very 

rnmneait .wh«n^||« . Qod» he. i» ^Mid to have 

/bttovftt «ndtebeieeitiid?OT»#^ jrewerd for hia goodness ; 

in the same hMei^.Bdueh . hie throne fo be for ever 

and eveTi he if .dese^hed.ee 'hwv'fog.^^ God mho. anoints him 
wi(h (he oil of gfodnesOv' He . -u. greater tjam the angels, not 
by nature, bat by the gift of a better ..inheritance. He is 
not <. the original divine efifolgence^ emamtion of that 

glory„ an' im^ of ^ tl^t^perfeotk)n 4 . and’ . ifi' . constituting' the 
worlds, cn, i^er the great seins of ita appo^Bed history, he is 
not thCi, designer of itsrevohitionsjbut the instrument of God 
in effecting them.’i^ If this. teaches the siq>reme Deity of 
Christ, in what language is it possible to disclaim and to deny 
supremacy ? . *. .* 

With reflect to the peculiar terms of dignity applied in 
this passage to Chpst, '1 would observe as follows : — 

The words " Thy tlmme;, O God, is for ever and ever,” 
were originaUy nddressed , by a poetical courtier to Solomon 
or some other., jitforew monarch on his accession and mar- 
riage .uor can/the slightest reason be assigned for supposing 
that the ode. in which the words occur had any reference more 
remote titan the ipmediate occasion of its composition. The 
first half of the Psalm t is addressed to "the prince; the re- 
maindm; to his bride, who. is .exhorted to give her undivided 
affection to the new rekition has formed ; to for- 

get her own - people, aiid. the house of her father;” and who 
is consoled with the hope, tiust ,** instead of her fidhersjfoe 
shall have her sons, whom she shall |nake princes titroc^.all 
the land.” Those who can satit^ tiimnselves with the theor 
logical conceit,.' that- this is a prophetic allegory, descriptive 
of the relation betwemi Christ and his Cliurch,APpmur foha!ve. 
jdaced themselves so for beyond the readi of all the rules of 

* a/ •5s not o5. 

t V. 


i r»alro xlv. 
S V, 10 — 17. 
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interpretation^ that argument becomes fruitless ; no po$sible 
media of refutation exiet. They must belong to the diass who 
have succeeded in spiritualizing the Song of jSolomon; to 
whom therefore it .has ceased to be a , matter of the smallest 
consequence^ what words are presented to them in Scripture;i 
as they liave attained the faculty of seeing one set of ideas* 
wherever they look, and an incapacity to see any thing else. 
Bishop Young, convinced that the prophetic claims of this 
Psalm must be relinquished, and tliat the term JSod in it is 
addressed merely to the Hebrew monarch, and therefore used 
in an inferior sense, renders the passage thus ; “ thy throne, 
O mighty prince, is for ever and ever/^ * And surely, even 
those who can persuade themselves that scripture can have 
two intended meanings, and who imagine the poem in ques- 
tion to have referred primarily to Solomon, and remotely to 
the Messiah, must perceive that a word by which the Jewish 
prince might be accosted, cannot imply the supreme deity of 
Christ. Christ is said, in the common translation, to have 
made the worlds ; but it is generally admitted that the phrase 
does not denote the construction of the material universe, 
and is even incapable of bearing this meaning* It describes 
Jesus as the agent of God in bringing about the successive 
states of our social world ; in introducing the preluding re- 
volutions, and the final catastrophe of human affairs. If it 
be asked, v^hat agesj what revoluHonhSy are Uius attributed to 
the instrumentality of Christ ? ||ie answer must be sought in 

♦ New Translation of the Psalms, by Dr, M. Young, Bishop of Clonfert; tw lee. 
(^omp. Preface. — When resident in Dublin, 1 ev\joye4 the advantage of consulting 
this posthumous work, suppressed before its publi^tion, for reasons sufficiently 
obvious to those who know the work, and have noticed the reception which ortho> 
doxy gives to honest and impartial biblical critidsm and eaegestg. See Mr. Well- 
beloved's Bible in foe, where Bishop Youx^’a translation is cited. May I venture 
to refer our learned opponents to the last-mentioned work, whenever they think 
proper to examine what kind of Old Testament Hieology a Unitarian may hold 7 
It would be curious to know, probably perplexing even io ** ordained clergymen" 
to determine, on which horn of the dilemnia the Rev. Hebraists in Christ Church 
must fix Mr. Wellbcloved ; — ** tlrff dive teh9hnkip?"^^t**wicandkt aSd dishonest 
criticism ,** " 
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the feet, tiiat the Rothor was a Hebrew, writing to Hebrews. 
He seised on the graad Jewish division of time and Provi- 
dence into two portions, — the period before, and the period 
after, the coming the hfessiah ; and these were the two 
AGBS, freiqfaentijroalled "tiie present worid,** and “tlie world 
to come,” which 'Christ is said to have constituted. Does 
any one inquire, in what way our Lord, if he were not at least 
pre-existent, could administer the arrangetnorkts of Providence 
in the former of these periods, that i8,'belbte his own mission 
to mankind ? I submit, in answer, a su^estion which seems 
to me essential to the clear understanding of all the Chris- 
tian records, and especially of those which relate to tlie years 
after the ascenrion. The advent of the Messiah was repre- 
sented, durinff those years, not as past, but as still future;* 
they were regarded as the close of the old and earthly epoch, 
not the commencement of the new and heavenly j so that all 
that Jesus of Nazareth had already done, the mighty changes 
which he had set in operation, — were an action upon the 
former of the two great ages ; nor would the latter be intro- 
duced till ho returned f¥om heaven ; to rule, for a period vast 
or even indefinite, as the personal vicegerent of God over his 
feitiiful children here. This event, which in our own days 
Millenarians are expecting soon, and which the early Chris- 
tians expected sooner, was regarded as the true coming of 
the Messiah, — ^the point of demarcation between the ages, — i 
the introduction of ^^the nfw hedven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousnees.f Meanwhile the old world 
was drawing to a close, of which a warning (like that given 
to Noah before the flood) % had been given by the preliminary 
visit, with unmistakable eredentials, of him who was to be 
the Messiah ; he had come in the flesh, and retired in the 
spirit } and was leaving time for the tidii^s of his appoiitt- 
ment and his approach to spread, by the voice of udtnesses and 

• S«c Act! iii. 19 — 31 i xiU. 33—47 ( ktI, 6 — 8 . Hebrews ii.*5. TUtti li. 12,13, 

1 Thn, iv. 1. Jemea v. 3, 7, 8. 1 Cor. s. 11. Phil. iv. 3, 3 Tbees. ii. 3, 

t 3 Pet. Hi. 13. J 1 Pet iii. 30. 
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preachers who published the pledges of his power* Qf those 
pledges^ whteh marked him out as the future prhae^ of life 
and earthy none were so distinguished as biiBM^iesuttactioii and 
ascension^ by which God had given assurance that he wouldt 
one day judge or rule the world in righteousness by which 
he was declared to be the son of God with power ;t and on 
the very day of which he became the first-brnn or the b^ot- 
ten child of God;:^ and sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on high. § Invested with his office, he yet abstained 
from immediately coming to claim its prerogatives ; he con- 
tinued sequestered in the heavens, allowing to the world a 
time of preparation, a sol^mh pause before judgment ;|| re- 
pressing the impatient moment of the great revolution, and 
by his powerful word, bearing awhile and upholding all things 
as they are.^f If this were really the conception of the apostles, 
it follows, no doubt, that they prematurdy expected the re- 
turn of their Lord ; but that they did so, is ito new assump- 
tion ; and in adopting it I protect myself by the authority of 
Mr« Locke, who says in a note on a passi^ of the Epistle to 
the Romans, It seems, by these two verses, as if St. Paul 
looked upon Chnst’s coming as not far off ; to which there 
are several other oecurrent passages in his epistles.”** 

If the foregoing interpretation of the introduction to this 
epistle be true, it follows that all the power and dignity there 
ascribed to Christ are described as acquisition after his ascen*^ 
sion ; that not till then was he accosted with tlie tide of divinity 
previously applied to Solomon ; not till then did he become 
greater than the angels, or receive an anointment of gladness 
above his fellows ; not till then did he receive his heirship, 
his filiation, his vicegerency of God* Of his supreme Deity, 
scarcely could any more emphatic denial be conceived. tt 

• Acts XVJI. SI. f Hoin. i, 4- 

X Atta xia. 30 — 34. comp. Heb. i. 5. i Heb. I 3. 

II 2 Pet ill. 9. y Heb. i. 3. 

Parnphrase on the Cpiatlea, Km* xiii. 11, 
ft From the word God, supposed to be addrep^^ to Christ, in the clauae 
Th) throne, 0 God, &c.,” the Deity of our Lord, as e second person i« the Tri- 
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(f.) is Boiiietiiiie« quoted es«iHrma- 

tive of th»Dei|^of Cbristi **We knowtliat tbe'Skm of Qod. 
is ik>itfe, add li^ ,«»' as^ uadentaitdiagf that mav 
kiiour him that is true,} and in him t]utds t^rue^ in (or 

b3f^ his Son Jesus^Chnst. < Tkfg’is iAe true Ood, andatemal 
life/** But it is sturt^evideiat that with Calviu> Neircoine, 
Dr. Adam Qarke^ ws'lnust oomnder Ihe conduding iiair of 
epithets as pataUd respectivd^ 'widi dm two penultimates. 

him that is true/* says the Apoadsy ** I mean the .ti!Ue 
God/* ** and this Jesus Christ is eterpal life.** t As to the pxe.* 
tenoe of over-nice, gtammariamb' that the pronotm tkid.*' 
must refer to Jesus' Christ as the nearest antecedeat, the 
Apostle John himself dismias«9 it with titis ^one sentence ; 
^ Many deceivers are entered into the worlds who confess.not 
that Jesus Chsistis’come in the flesh. Tkit (not Jesus Christ, 
it is to be presumed) is a deceived and an antichtist.**^ . The 
antecedent, in this case, is not mdy remote, but plttraL , 

(g.) I know of only one other set of passages requiring 
explanation from a Unitarian} and of these 1 take the fol- 
lowing as an examjde ; givings you wiU observe, a translation 
slightly differing from the authoriaed version, but to which 
no competent judge will probably object l^et this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ JesuS; who, being in the 
form of God, never thought bis equality with God a thing to 
be eagerly retained ; but divested himself of it, and took on 
him the lorm of a servant, and assiuned the Ukeness of men} 
and being in the oommoa condition- of man, still humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, aye, and tbe.<ih»lh 
of the cross. Wherefore God a^ hath highly exalted .. Mm, 
&c.**]| Elsewhere Paul briefly exprewes rids smitiment thuil^ 
being rich, for your sakes he beoeme poor.*f 

11 %, is inferred. Ttt this word, In the originiil, U EloiHIM, wImOuc jptluta] 
we m told, Yd Intended to prevent oiir thinkJog of on)f «Otie Perdon, luad ' whloh 
rannot mean less than fke wh^le TrinHy^ 

* 1 John r. 20. t Notes in /or. J Kowcotno; 

i 2 John 7. If Phil. li. 5— S. If 2 Cor. viii. 0. 
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Now, in order to appreciate the striking beauty of ' this pas- 
sage, it is necnraary to remember that the Apostle is writing 
to GetttUetj and to enter into his rem8ik:able conception 
respecting the relation of the Messiah to theni'k'' This great 
object of promise was, according to the original idea of him, 
a mere national appropriation of the Jews'; made their own 
by birth and lineage as well as by office. So long as these 
peculiarities belonged to him, he cotUd not, 'nitliout breaking 
through all the restraints of the sacred' Mosaic law, stand in 
any friendly connection with the Gentiles ; nor did our Lord, 
during his mortal life, ever extend his ministry' beyond his 
native land. Moreover, there was nothing, Paul conceived, 
to prevent his realizing at once, had be willed it, all the 
splendid anticipations of the Hebrews ; nothing to obstruct 
his seizing, from the hills of Galilee, or the heights of Jeru- 
salem, the promised royal sceptre, and making himself, with- 
out delay, the Lord of all below ; nothing but his holy re- 
solve to be no mere Jewish Messiah, and his desire to 
embrace the Gentiles, too, within the blessings of his sway. 
And how could this 1)C accomplished ? Never, so long as the 
personal characteristics of the Israelite attached to him. He 
determined then to lay these aside, wliich could be done by 
death alone. On the cross, or in the ascension, he parted 
from the coil of mortality, in which were enveloped all the 
distinctions that made him national rather than human ; the 
lineage, the blood, the locality, the alliance, passed away; 
the immortal spirit alone remained, and departed to the rest 
of God ; and this his soul was not Hebrew, hut was human ; 
and so his relations expanded, and the princely Son of David 
became, through death, the divine Messiah of humanity. 
Writing then to Gentiles, the Apostle reminds them of this ; 
tells tliem of what attainaUe splendours Jesus had deprived 
i|mself, what rightful glories he had resignej, what anguish 
ne had endured, to whirt death he had submitted, in Oirder to 
drop his mortal peculiarities which had excluded the nations 
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from t^e'peBce of hif^>donimion} and. to assume that spuitnal 
state to whidi. they might stand related. It was not his Gk>d> 
head, not the#pplipat><to of his miraolss to his psxsonal ad- 
vant^e^ but .toe^dignilxea of toe Prince of Isras^, ,toe pre- 
rogatives and ttounpbs of ; God’s viceg^nit, oi which he 
emptied hii»s^ and for .to&. Qcaotilee’ sakjes ^beqstoe poor. 
*He whose office made him. as God, became, by his pore will, 
a servant ; he who, without the slightest strain of his ri§^its, 
might have assumed an, equivalence to , Providence on earth, 
and administered at once the promised theocracy of heaven, 
was in no eager haste to. seize toe privilege but, that he 
might call in those who-else had been toe exile and the out- 
cast people, entered first the shadow of suffering and shame j 
he who might have been exempt from death, took the humili- 
ation of the oi^ss ; showing a divine and self-forgetful love, 
which disregards his own rights to pity others’ privations ; 
and which gave a resistless force to toe exhortation, Look 
not every man cm his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.” ♦ . , 

(h.) In direct contrast with this past humiliation of Christ, 
is the present glory, and future dominion w'ith which, in the 
verses immediately following^ the Apostle describes him as 
invested by the rewarding complacency of God. And here 
the passage enters the same class with three others, t of which 
the introduction of the Epistle to the Hebrews is one, but 
toe most remarkable is the following^: ** Christ, .... who is toe 
image of the invisible God, toe first-born of every creature ; 
for by him were all, tilings created, that are in Heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things 


• See Kote F, 

f tbeve texts nalurally arrange theimeWea tbw: 


PhiUpplans ii. 5— S, 'i 
t CoHnthlans Viii. 9. } 


condescenBiott. 


PhU.il 
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were created through him and for him; and ha is before all 
thhigS} and by him all things consist. Atiid.'lie.iiji,the headof 
the body, tbechurdi; who- is. the beginiiii^''tlm'fii*st«b 0 tn 
from the dead ; that in all . things he might 'hare pBe^emi- 
nence: for it pleased the Father thatm him jidioiiU all frth> 
ness dwcll.’^ ♦ . 

Calvin himself warns us that the circamstances- of tltis 
place require us to understand it as spoken/^ not of the ori- 
ginal formation of the universe, Imt the renovation 
which is included in the benefit of -IUdemption.^*t Indeed 
a very superficial acquaintanoe with^the phraseology of the 
Apostle, is sufficient to convince us that the language which 
we have here is very unlike that in which he speaks of the 
construction of the material system of things, and very like 
that in whidi he describes the regeneration of the world by 
the faith of Christ. Describing the natural creation, he 
makes no such strange selection of ' objects as thrones, prin- 
cipalities, dominions, powers, with ' unintelligible avoidance 
of every thing palpable ; but says plainly, living Ood, 

who made Heaven and eartii, and the sea^ and all things that 
are. in thom.’^t And oharacteiiBing, on the other hand, the 
effects of the Gospel, he says, We are God’s workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works ;”4 m^d “ If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old things 
have passed away, behold all things have become new.”|| 
Nor does tlie language of this passage appear so violently 
figurative as commentators have usually supposed. Apply to 
it the Apostle’s conception respecting tlie return of his Lord 
from Heaven, to reign visibly upon earth, over a community 
hdy and immortal, and the obscurity will no longer be felt. 
That advent, introducii^ the future age or world to come, 
would be attended by a revolution which could be called no 

• C*oI. i. 15 — 19. Comp, Eph. lii. 19 ; where the apo$llt desires that the Bphe^ 
sitws iinay ** he fiUrd mih att tkifulne$9 qf 

f Note iH 1<K\ X Acts xiv. 15. § Eph, ii, 19. 1| 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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less than « new No term less emphatic would 

adeqpmtcdf deseribe the aoperseding of all existing arrange- 
mentsy the mctmeCkm eartMy ndbi authority, and power 
the Tecal to earth of spirits of the justrf the inunorta* 
lising of the eaiBle who hed< not slept the gathwnng to- 
gether the wholfi &mily oi the holy in Heaven or earth ;§ the 
everlasting destruetion of the futhiess frdm tire presence of 
tiie Lord, and the ^ry of his powertii tire bovnng of every 
knee before the Prince ef life the opening of the king> 
<ktm that cannot be moeed;’^* and the award of recompense 
to tiiose who, having sufiinted, ahould reign witii him.ft 
Already were the dements of tids blessed somety drawing 
themselves together, some in Heavm, others upon earth ; the 
investiture with immortality had dommenoed. Christ was the 
beginning, the first-bom from the deadt and the departed saints 
sharing his heavenly and ready fiw the Lord to bring 
with him jit the afflicted Church bdow, in earnest expectation 
of the mamfestation of those Sons of God, and, though 
waiting for the redmuptkm of the bo^y, yet risen together 
with Christ to that spiritual mind which is life and peace ;§§ 
all these were kept by the power of God unto the salvation, 
which was ready to be revealed in the last time.|| || The mul- 
titude of tiie holy was thronging in, showing that no scant 
dominion was forming ^ but that it pleased the Father that, 
in his vicegerent, dl fidness riiould dwell, and whatever is 
perfect be united. Lifted above tint hostile reach of human 
nu^t and dominion, above ali mean comparison with earthly 
names of dignity, he sees sB things already beneath his feet 
in the world as it is, and aQ things prospeetively submissive 
in the world as it is to be.1fif Nor was Jesus, in his retire* 
ment above, unoccupied with the glories of his commission, 

* 1 Cor. x«. 24. t 1 ThM*. Iv. 14. 

t 1 Cor. XV. 51. 1 ThcM. n. 17 . r. 10. f Epb. i. 10. 

II 2 Tliest, I. 9, % Heb. t. 0, PbiL li. 10. ** Heb. xii. 28. 

tt 2 Tbn. ii 12 U 1 Tbooi. W. 14 {f Rom viH 10.23,0. 

Dll 1 Pet ■ 5 Eph. li 21, 2X 
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<u indlffierent to ^ recompense of bis foUkmren $ xaHter is be 
prepncing end ^dotting to tbe glorified tb^!e» aitd^tiie toSiag 
the privileges snd powers of tbeevaiasriog ago whlBh 
shsU take place of the thrones and principalitieB of this. 
Over both portions of the comtnunity of Saints, riie seen and 
tibe’iinseen, tbe Heavenly and the earthly, he is the living 
head, and his spirit filleth all.’'’ 

This vision of the Advent, with' all the magnificent ideas 
whiclv gathered round it, seems to ;me to have given rise to 
tbe glorious “ rapture’’ of this passage ; to have thrown in, 
at first, its light and darkness, and when applied now to its 
interpretation, to disclose the dim outline of its plan. And 
though, in form, the anticipation itself was at least premature, 
in spirit it receives, in the providence of the Gospel, one 
prolonged fulfilment ; and many of its accompanying concep- 
tions realize themselves perpetually. Though as yet Christ 
comes not back to us, yet do the faithful go to him, and 
there, not here, are for ever with the Lord. Though with 
no visible sway he dwells on earth, he more and more rules 
it from afar ; wins and blesses the hearts of its people, bends 
their wills, sends his image to be their conscience ; and long 
has he had a might and nmne among us, far above our prin- 
cipalities and powers, and made tbe cross siiqperior to the 
crown. And who can deny that he hath united in one the 
family in heaven and earth, compf^Ontd death to fasten iniui- 
merable ties of love between the lundred spheres, and trained 
our rejoicing sympathies to see in creation but one society of 
the good, whether they toil in service and exile here, or have 
joined the colony above of the emancipated sons of Gk)d, 

' What then is the result of our inquiry into the scriptural 
use of the word God ? That it is once applied, by way of 
transference, to Christ, in a pasa^ of whose honours Solomon 
was the first proprietor. The views of (lie writer, and the 
purpose of bis letter, might make this secondary application 


* Eph. it. 
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of the Hebiev poem right «nd useful. But now» how mi- 
senibly bsrim must-be that religioQ, how ipaspeakably poor 
that appreciatUm.of Christ, wi^ioh thmks to him, by 

throwing around him the cast-off dignities a Jewish 
prince ! All these convulsive efforts to lift up the nmk of 
Jesus, do but turn- men from that fatness in him which is 
truly divine. And after all'^ey utterly ful— <except in turn- 
ing into caricature the image of perfect holiness, and into a 
riddle the statement of the grandest truths : for the scanty 
evidence will not bear the strain that is put tq>on it. Nothing 
short of centuries of indoctrination could empower so small 
a testimony to sustain so enormous a scheme, and enable 
ecclesiastics, by sleight of words, to metamorphose the sim- 
{Jicity of the Bible into the contradictions of the Athanasian 
creed. 

Our remaining criteria may be very briefly applied. 

(3.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible is this ; that 
as there are three persons equally entiried to the name God, 
that word must never be UmUed to One of these, to the ex- 
clusion of the other two. 

Yet do the Scriptures repeatedly restrict this title to the 
Father so positively, that no more emphatic language re- 
mains, by which it would be possible to exclude all other 
})er8ons from the Godhead. If the texts we shall adduce of 
this class do not teach ffie personal unity of God, let it be 
stated what terms no^uUd teach it; or whether we are to 
consider it as a doctrine incapable of being revealed at all, 
however true in itself. Meanwhile, I would ask, wheiher 
the most skilful logician could propose a form of speech, 
closing the Godhead i^nst all but the Father, more abso- 
lutely than these passages ; There is but One God, the 
Father.’^* "Father! . . .this is life eternal, to know Thee 
THE ONLY TRUE GoD, and JesuB Christ whom thou hast 
sentk^t ** The true toorth^ppera shall worship the Father 

t John ivii. 3, 


1 Cor. viii. 6. 
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in Spirit «nd in trurii; the Father sedteth such to Rroiabip 
him.f'f jSoD.is a spirit^ and they that woidiip h^ niast ilor- 
^p him in spirit and in troth.”*. “ There is one Gov axd 

FaTUKR OP V ,, ,, 

' If each -passages as these do not deny the Deity of all 
persons bat One» it most be because, die word ** Father” is 
used in them to denote the iriiole Trinity ; and if this be so, 
then this name ceases to be distinctive of the first person in 
the Godhead; no discriminative title of that person remains ; 
it becomes impossible for langaage to characterize him ; and 
the whole mechanism of speech, by which alone a verbal 
revelation could disclose the distinctions in the divine na- 
ture, vanishes away. Tou must either confess the absence 
of the distinctions themselves, or show the presence of dis- 
tinctive names. 

(4.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible would be 
this ; that when the persons are named, by their distinctive 
Divine titles, their equality will be recognized, nor any one of 
them be represented as subordinate to another. 

If an Atiianasian received a divine commission to prepare 
a Gospel, — a statement of the essentials of Christianity, — ^for 
the use of some uncvangclized nation, he would nut, we may 
presume, habitually represent the Son, in his very highest 
offices, as inferior to the Father, as destitute of independent 
power, as without underived knoodedge, and possessed only 
of a secondary and awarded glory. At all events, these re- 
presentations would not be made without instant explana- 
tion ; and the writer would accuse himself of rashly periling 
the mysteries of God, if he committed himself to such state- 
ments without guard or qualification, in broad unlimited 
propositions. Yet these are prerisely the phenomena of 
Scripture. It is jo^petually miuntained by Trinitarians, 
thiU; the miracles ^ Christ were acts of power, inexpli- 
cable except .by proper Deity, united with his humanity ; 

• John \v. SS, 24. t Eph. iv. «. 
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and that his superhuman wisdom was an expression of 
that Divine Nature which blended itself with his mortal 
constitution. If so, his miracles were wrought and his 
teachings dictated by that element of his personality which 
was God, — that is, by god the son;* but this, our 
Lord unequivocally denies ; The Son can do nothing of 
himself, hut what he seeth the Father do I can of mine 
own self do nothing.”t ‘^The words which I speak unto you, 
I speak not of myself ; but the Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works As the living Father hath sent me, 

c'lnd 1 live by the Fatlicr;”^ The works which the Fatlier 
hath given me to perfonn.’'|| I'hese passages declare, with 
all the preeision of winch language admits, that the wisdom 
and the might wliicli dwelt in Christ, were not those of the 
Son, hut tlinsc of the Father ; the incarnate God had no 
concern with for they are ascribed exclusively to him 

who never became iiK'arnate. Indeed we ask, and wc ask in 
vain, for any one divine act or inspiration ascribed by our 
Lord to this humanized Deity with whom Ins mortal nature 
Avas united : his teachings are one prolonged declaration that 
the divinity that dwelleth within liiin w^as the father. If 
he felt within him a co-equal Godhead, how could he make 
the unqualified affirmation, My Father is greater than all ? 

Or can a more specific disclaimer of Omniscience be framed 
than this ; ‘‘ Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the Angels w’ho areiu Heaven, Noi the ii the soN,butthe 


• This is the .*<ource to i^hich our opponents in the preKont coiitroverHy have 
explicitly referred the divine wi>idoni of Christ, Mr. Jones say«, “ Unaided by 
the fulness of //le Godhead whtrh dwelt within him boddif” (did /Ae Father, ac- 
cording to the (’reeds, dwell in him bodily?) “ his human soul waa, neceiutarily^ 
hnite in its operations.*’ And again, ** Nor could he, aa we have already intimated, 
know anything beyond the ken of a finite intelligence, exce]>t it were revealed to 
him by th- KrbHNAL word, with which he was mysteriousiy united.” C'hririCsay«, 
os Mv' F ATiiZK hath taught me, I speak tliese things.*’ Wa« his ** Father*' 
*' the eternal H Vd ?/’ — See Lect. tm the Fmper Jlumanity, ifc, ]»p, 221, 243. 
t John V. 19, ao. I Ib, xiv. 10. § Ib. vi. 

!} Ib. V. qfl. % Ib. X. 29. 
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Father ? Dr. Adam Clarke, unable to resist tliis overpower- 
ing text, expresses his suspicion that it is not altogether ge- 
nuine, and that the words, " neither the Son,” should be ex- 
punged. It would appear that the temptations to " muti- 
lation ” are felt by other parties than the Editors of the Im- 
proved Version. If it be said, that in the passages which 
have been cited, the subordination alleged of Christ, refers 
to his human nature, and his mediatorial office, tlien it fol- 
lows that his highest title may become the name of what is 
called his lowest capacity ; and if this be so, no medium of 
verbal proof remains by which to establish any higher nature.t 
But can any supposition be more monstrous than this ; that 
whenever our Lord used the familiar language of personality, 
and discoursed with the peasants of Galilee, and the pojiulace 
of Jerusalem, he was perpetually performing a metaphysical 
resolution of himself into natures, characters, and offices, and 
putting forth, now a phrase from the divine, now another 
from the human capacity; here a sentence from the pre- 
existent, and there another from the mediatorial compart- 
ment of his individuality ? And the absurdity is crouiied, when 
writings, crowded thus with mental reservations, are handed 
over to us as a Revelation. 

* Mark xiii. 32. 

f With respect ti> the meaning of the name, “ The SOn,” our opponents ap- 
pear to vary their statements in a way which serves the cntls of controversy more 
than those of truth. Mr. Jon6« says that in tire poasagett which I have adduced, 
tlie Trinitarian liypothesis ** finds no hindrance whatever/’ because the word 
Son denotes in them our Lord’s human and Mediatorial character. Mr. Bates 
denies that the word cun have any such meaning. In defending the supreme 
Divinity of Christ, os well as of the Holy Spint, from what is incorrectly called 
the Baptismal Form, ( “ baptising in the name of the Father, and of the Son. 
and of the Holy Ghost/’ ) he begs us to observe that it is nof into the name of 
Christ the Mentor that converts ure to be baptised. “ Our Saviour's words/* 
he affirms, ** not only fail to sanction, but ejtprtMly ejcclude^ such a construc- 
tion ; for he does not say, ‘ the name of the Father and of myself,* but * of 
THE sun/ that is, of the eternal word/’ Mr. Bates’s Lecture is not pub- 
lished 1 but he is aware that this statement is correct. Since this name “ the JSon'* 
** expressly excludes” the Mediatorial character, and must mean the Eternal 
'Word, may we ask Mr. Bates, how it is the Eternal Word did not know the 
day and the hour, and could do nothing of himself? — Mr, Joneses Lect. p. 242. 
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(5.) Our last expectation from a Trinitarian Bible is this ; 
that^ since with the incarnation began and ended the peculiar 
office of Christas humanity 5 he will not be spoken of as man^ 
in relation to events before or after this period. 

The glory which our Lord is thought to have possessed 
before his entrance into this world, was the essential, unde* 
rived, inalienable glory, which belonged to his Divinity ; nor 
was his highest nature yet blended with the suffering elements, 
or capable of being described by the inferior titles, of his 
mediatorial office, or his mortal existence. Yet is it under the 
designation of son op man that he is described, according 
to the prevalent interpretation, as pre-existent; it is the son 
OF MAN who was before,^’ in that state, whither he was to 
ascend up again it was, He that came down from 
Heaven, — even the son of man, who is in Ueaven.”t What- 
ever doubt there may be respecting the precise import of this 
title, it certainly cannot be thought to denote the separate 
divine nature of Christ, as it existed before the incarnation* 
In perfect consistency with this language, it appears that for 
the restoration of this original glory, Jesus declares himself 
w^holly dependent on the Father; And now, O Father, 
glorify me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.’^J Here, if there I)e truth 
in the Trinitarian hypotliesis, it was the man that prayed for 
a re-bestowal of that which tlic man never possessed, and 
which the God never lost or could receive from another. It 
must be admitted that no expressum of dependence can be 
more solemn and absolute, than that which pours itself forth 
in prayer ; and if our Lord was able to resume his former 
state, by the energy of his own Omnipotence, tliis act of 
supplication loses all semblance of sincerity. Yet, if here 
his dependence on the Father is acknowledged to be implied, 
with what consistency can another passage, relating also to 


* John vi. 62. 


f lb. iiL \:i. 
D 2 


I John wii, 
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his departure from earth to Heaven, be seized upon to prove 
that he raised himself from the dead, by that inextingmshable 
and glorious power, which, nevertheless, he entreats the 
Father to restore ? If his proper Deity brought back to life 
the crucified humanity, it was a mockery for his manhood 
to concern itself in prayer, for the restitution of the proper 
Deity, lhat his resurrection is not ascribed to inherent 
power of his own, is evident, not merely from the habitual 
language of the preachers of this great miracle, who declare 
without reserve tliat this Jesus hath God raised up-f * nor 
from the words of Paul, who calls himself an Apostle by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father^ who raised him from the 
dead but even from the very text (when read w itliout 
curtailment) which is adduced to prove the contrary ; No 
man takcth it (my life) from me, but I lay it down of myself ; 
1 have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again ; this commandment Imye I received of my Father. ^^The 
Messiah is privileged to be immortal ; and my seeming fall by 
hostile hands Mill neither disprove my claim to the office, nor 
deprive it of this peculiar feature ; iny mission gives me a right 
to live, which will not be forfeited, though I exercise the right 
to die. Let no one think that my life is forced from me 
without consent of my own will ; you can no more take it 
from me, than you can restore it to me. It is by the ar- 
rangement of the Father, whose will is also mine, that I take 
ray Messianic immortality, not at once, but through a pro- 
cess of suffering and death.^’ 

If we pass forward, beyond the mortal life, to tlie final ex- 
altation of Christ, he is still presented to us undivested of his 
humanity. Listen to the modern preachers of Orthodoxy, 
and they will tell you that the judicial capacity of the SaWour 
could be filled by Deity alone ; that to pass judgment on an 
assembled irorld, to read the secrets of all hearts, and allot 


• A^l^ »i. 32. 


^ C^al. I. 1. 


J John X. IS. 
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their final doom^ are offices demanding nothing less than 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, Independence.^ But from the 
Apostle Paul we learn, that “ God will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained ;”t and 
our Lord himself says, I can of mine own self do nothing ; 
as I hear, I judge The Father hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, BECAtrsE he is the son of man.’*§ 
Nor is it the presumption of heresy alone tliat esteems it 
possible for God to confer on a human being the requisites 
fur so august an office ; for it is Archbishop Tillotson who 
says, We may promise to ourselves a fair and equal trial at 
the judgment of the Great Day, l^ecause we sliall then be 
judged by a man like ourselves. _ Our Saviour and judge him- 
self hath told us, tliat for this reason God hath committed aU 
judgment to the Son, because he is the Sow of man. And this 
in human judgments is accounted a great privilege, to be 
judged by those who are of the same rank and condition with 
ourselves, and who are likely to understand best, and most 
carefully to examine and consider all our circumstances, and 
to render our case as if it were tlicir own. So equitably 
dotli God deal with us, that we sliall be acquitted or con- 
demned by such a judge as, according to human measures, we 
ourselves should have chosen, by one in our own nature, who 
w'as made in all things like unto us, that only exc^ej^ted which 
would have rendered hffti incapable of being our judge, be- 
cause it would have made him a criminal like ourselves. And 
therefore the Apostle offers this as a firm ground of assurance 
to us that God will judge the w^orld in righteousness, because 

• Wardlaw^s Discourses, iv. p. 117. 

f Acts xvii, 31. 

I John V. 30. 

{ John V. 29. It is very difficult to deteniiine whether this class of passages 
is rightly interpreted as referring to a dual and collective Judgment of mankind. 
The discussion of this point docs not pro]>erly belong to our |frescut subject ; and 
ilie assumption, for the sake of brevity of argument, of the usual interpretation, 
does not imply assent to it 
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this judgment shall be administered by a man like oandves ; 
He bath, suth be, appointed a day wherein he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath or- 
duned,” Ike.* 

It is, then, in his humanity, that this high fuerogative be- 
longs to Jesus. Yet are our opponents right in their asser- 
tion that, if there be any office attributed to him, requiring 
divine perfection, it is this ; no higher exaltation remains, no 
superior glory is referred to him, from which, with any better 
reason, we can conclude his equality with the Father. Hu- 
man in this, he is human in all things. 

Not one then of the proper characteristics of a Trinitarian 
Bible can be found in the Scriptures ; and it is vain for the 
Athanasian system to claim their support. This conclusion 
can 1)6 subverted only in two ways ; either by show'ing, that 


• TillotHon't) Serniontf, xlvi. Lond. 1704. pp. 549, 550. 

1 am awurc that the name of this admirable writer is not likely to have niurit 
weigiit with our opponents ; for in speaking of Socinian writers he has indulged 
in a spirit of justice, which the modern Orthodoxy of Im Churcli appears to con- 
sider altogether old-fashioned. The Archbishop gives thefoUowlng chnrncter of the 
school which took its name from tire Socini ; ** And yet to do right to the writers 
on that side, 1 must own, that generally they arc a pattern of the fair way of dis- 
puting, and of debating matters of religion without heut and unseemly reflec tions 
upon their adversaries, in the number of whom f did not expect that the Primitive 
Fathers of the Christian Church would have been reckoned by them. They 
generally argue matters with that temper and gmvity« and with that freedom from 
passion and transport, which becomes a serious and weighty argument ; and for the 
most part they reason closely and clearly^ with extraordinary guard and caution, 
witli great dexterity and decency, and yet with smartness and subtilty enough; with 
a very gentle heat, and few hard words ; — ^virtues to be praised wherever they are 
found, yea even in an enemy, and very worthy our imitation." Yet the Archbishop, 
as if aware that his candour might, by a very natural process, excite suspicion of 
his Orthodoxy, raises himself above imputation by adding, ** In a w'ord, they are the 
strongest managers of a weak cause, and which is ill-founded at the bottom, that 
perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy j insomuch that some of the Protestants, 
and the generality of the Popish writers, and even of the Jesuits themselves, who 
jweteiid to all the reason and subtilty in the world, ore in comparison of them 
but mere scolds and bunglers ; upon the whole matter, they have but this one 
great defect, tliat thwy want a good cause and truth on their side ; which if they 
had, they have reason and wit and teinppr enough to defend it." — Sermon xliv. 
p. 551. 
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the criteria which I have laid down, for ascertaining tlie the- 
ology of the sacred writings, are unreasonable and incorrect ; 
or by showing, tliat the application of them does not yield 
any of the results which I have stated. I. say uny of the 
results j for if aU the phenomena which I have assumed as 
tests, ivould be necessary to give a Trinitarian complexion to 
the Scriptures, the absence of eVen a portion of them would 
decide the controversy against our opponents^ scheme, what- 
ever difficulties might remain to embarrass our own. If the 
list of criteria be thought materially wrong, let it be shown 
where and why ; let it be explained how there can be a 
verbal rtTelafion of distinctions,^’ without any distinctive 
names ; how, without such discrimiiiative w'ords, we are to 
know, unless toe assttme the whole doctrine to be proved^ when 
the human nature of Christ speaks, or is sppken of, when 
the divine ; how the poor, who first had the gospel preached 
to them, ascertained this with the requisite degree of nicety ; 
and above all, we would request to be furnished with a better 
set of criteria ; and to be distinctly informed, what scriptural 
phenomena would be required, in order to disprove the Trini- 
tarian scheme^ If, on the other hand, I have erred in the 
application of my tests, let it be shown how fur into the sub- 
stance of the argument the error extends. I cannot hope 
that the exposition w^hich I have given will be found free 
from mistake and inaccuracy ; and let these be exjiosed with 
such severity as they may dcscrye* Only let it be remem- 
bered, that the real question is not about the skill of the ad- 
vocate, but respecting the truth of the scheme ; and when 
all the errors of the one have been cleared away, let it be 
still asked, in what condition stands the evidence of tlie 
other. I have purposely taken my principal station on the 
least favourable ground of the Unitarian argument; I have 
exliausted the strongest passages adduced against our the- 
ology : and I have done this the more readily*, because these 
portions of scripture appear to possess an excellence and 
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beauty^ which are obscured by their unresisted controversial 
repetition, and marred by the lacerations of Orthodoicy. 

And may we not, without immodesty, ask any candid 
Trinitarian, are these passages so very plain and easy, are 
they so numerous, are our interpretations so irrational and 
ignorant, as to justify the imputation of deceit, of blasphemy, 
of wilful mutilation of the word of God, which w^e are con- 
demned j)erpetually to hear? As to that excellent man, who 
on Wednesday last, treated in this way our most cherished 
convictions, and our most innocent actions, I have said no- 
thing in reply to his accusations ; for I well know them to 
have failed in benevolence, only from excess of mistaken 
piety. Had he a little more pow'er of imagination, to put 
himself into the feelings and ideas of others, doubtless he 
W’ould understand both his Bible and his fellow-disciples, 
better than he does. Meanw'hile, 1 would not stir, with the 
breath of disrespect, one of his grey hairs ; or by any severity 
of expostulation disturb the peace of an old age, so afFec- 
tionatc and good as his. He and we must ere long pass to a 
world, where the film will fall from the eye of error, and we 
shall know, even as we are knowm.* 

In conclusion, then, I revert with freshened persuasion, to 
the statement with which I commenced, Jesus Christ of 

* Mr. Stewart rt'conrimcndfi to our imitation conduct of a Jewish cliild who 
beratiie anxious to pray, like his companions, to Jesus Christ; not, apparently, from 
any impulse of the afTections, or any convictions of duty ; hut from a prudent 
desire to run no risk of olTcndiiig any possible power. ** W'hen 1 go to iieaven xuid 
see Jesus Christ, if he is God,*' calculates the boy 1 shall be ashamed to look him 
in the fare." Is it possible that tliis principle of making sure of one's self-interest 
without regard to sincerity and truth, can he published without a blush, from a 
( hnstiao pulpit ? And U Christ so little known as yet, that such hollow wor* 
ship is thought to he a passport to his favour, iiKstead of winning from him a re- 
buke that, in truth, must make ashamed? Is the Infinite hearer of prayer, — 
whatever be his name or names, — one who will turn away from a contrite and 
trustful suppHeatioii of the soul, unless his titles are all set right upon the lips? 

VVhai then would hecomc of the millions of entreaties and of cries that daily rise 
fimn the grieving earth to the blessed God ? Imposfrihle ! ’twould make Heaven 
a \’RNt Dead- letter Office* for returning pefiitons on account of a wrong address. 
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Nazareth, Qod hath presented to us simply in his inspired 
humanity. Him we accept, not indeed as very God, but as 
the true image of God, commissioned to show what no writ- 
ten doctrinal record could declare, the entire moral perfec- 
tions of Deity. We accept, — ^not indeed his body, not tlie 
struggles of his sensitive nature, not the travail of his soul, 
but his purity, his tenderness, his absolute devotion to the 
great idea of right, his patient and compassionate warfare 
against misery and guilty as the most distinct and beautiful 
expression of the Divine mind. The peculiar office of Christ 
is to s\xpply a new moral image of Providence ; and every- 
thing therefore except the moral complexion of his mind, we 
leave behind as human and historical merely, and apply to no 
religious use. 1 have already stated in what way nature and 
the gospel combine tt) bring before us the great object of our 
trust and worship. The universe gives us the scale of God, 
and Christ his Spirit. We climb to the Infinitude of his 
nature by the awful pathway of the stars, where whole forests 
of worlds silently quiver here and there, like a small leaf of 
light. We dive into his Eternity, through the ocean waves 
of Time, that roll and solemnly break on the imagination, as 
we trace the wrecks of departed things upon our present 
globe. The scope of his Intellect, and the majesty of his 
Rule, are seen in the tranquil order and everlasting silence 
that reign through the fields of his volition. And the Spirit 
that animates the whole is like that pf the Prophet of Naza- 
reth ; the thoughts that fiy upon the su’ift light throughout 
creation, chained with fates unnumbered, are like tlie healing 
mercies of One tliat passed no sorrow by. ITie government 
of this world, its mysterious allotments of good and ill, its 
successions of birth and death, its hopes of progress and of 
peace, each life of individual or nation, is under the adminis- 
tration of One, of w’hose rectitude and benevolence, whose 
sympathy with all the holiest aspirations of our virtue and 
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our love^ Christ is the appointed emblem. A faith that 
spreads around and within the mind a Deity thus sublime 
and holy, feeds the light of every pure affection, and presses 
with Omnipobsnt power on the conscience ; and our only 
prayer is^ that we may walk as children of such light 
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On Impombility^ Physical and Logical. 

In order to break the force of all reasonings respecting the inherent 
incredibility of the Trinitarian doctrine, the principle has been fre- 
quently advanced, that a statement which would be contradictory, if 
made respecting an object within reach of our knowledge, CEinuot be 
affirmed to be so, if applied to an object beyond our knowledge ; 
since in the one case we have, in the other we have not, some ex- 
perience to guide our judgment, and serve as a criterion of truth. 
Tlius, it is said, to affirm of man, that bis nature comprises more 
than one personality, might, without presumption, bo pronounced a 
contradiction ; because we are ffimiliar with his constitution ; but 
kiiowing notliing of the mode of God’s existence, except what he is 
])leascd to reveal, we cannot prove the same statement to be con- 
tradictory, when made respecting his essence. 

ITiis rule, like all the Trinitarian reasonings on this subject, de- 
rives its plausibility from an ambiguous use of terms. It has one 
sense in which it is true, but inapplicable to this subject ; and another, 
in whicli it is applicable, but false. The rule is sound or unsound, 
according to the meaning which we assign to the word contradiction ; 
a word which, in other arguments besides this, has made dupes of 
men’s understandings^ There are obviously two kinds of contra- 
diction ; — one relating to questions of fact, as when we say, it is 
contradictory to experience that ice should continue solid in the fire ; 
tlie other, relating to questions of mere thought, as when wc say, it 
is contradictory to affirm that force is inert, or that the diameters of 
a circle are unequal. The fonner of these suggests something at 
variance with the estahlished order of causes and effects, and constitutes 
a natural or physical impossibility ; the latter suggests a combination 
of irreconcileable ideas, constituting a logical or tnetaphysical impos^ 
sibility, or more properly, a ^e(f-conlradictioTi. 

It is almost self-evident that, in order to pronounce* upon a physical 
impossibility, we must possess experience, and have a knowledge of 
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the properties of objects and successions of events external to us ; 
and that to pronounce on a metaphysical impossibility, we require 
only to have the ideas to which it refers ; of the coincidence or in- 
compatibility of which with each other, our own coTisciousneas is the 
sole judge. When I deny that ice will remain frozen in the fire, I do 
so after frequent observation of the effect of heat in reducing bodies, 
especially water, from the solid to the liquid form ; and in reliance on 
the intuitive expectation which all men entertain, of like results from 
like causes. Experience is the only justification of this denial ; and 
a priori^ no belief could be held on the subject ; a person introduced 
for the first tinic to a piece of ice and to fire, could form no conjec- 
ture about tlic changes which would follow on their juxtaposition. 
And as our judgment in such cases has its origin, so docs it find its 
limits, in experience ; and should it be affirmed that, in a distant 
planet, ice did not melt on the application of fire, the riglit of denial 
would not extend to this statement, because our knowledge does not 
extend to the world to which the phenomenon is referred. The natural 
state of mind, on hearing such an announcement, might be expressed 
as follows ; If whttt you affirm be true, either some new cause must 
be called into operation, counteracting the result which else would 
follow ; or. some of the causes existing here are witliheld ; the se- 
quence, 1 urn compelled to believe, would be the same, unless the an- 
tecedents were somehow difi’erent. Were the fact even a miracle, this 
would still be true; for tlic introduction of a new or different divine 
volition would be in itself a chtmge in the previous causes. But I am 
not authorized to pronounce the alleged fact impossible ; its variance 
from all the antdogics of experience, justifies me in demanding ex- 
traordinary evidence in its favour ; but I do not say that, in the in- 
finite receptacle of causes unknown to the human understanding, 
there crannot exist any from wliich such an effect might arise.’* 

There is then, I conceive, no physical impossibility, which might not 
l>e rendered credible by adequate evidence j there is nothing, in the 
constitution of our minds, to forbid its reception under certain con- 
ditions of proof sufficiently cogent. It simply violates an expectation 
which, though necessary and intuitive before the fact, is not incapa- 
ble of coiTcction by the fact ; it presents two successive phenomena, 
dissimilar instead of similar ; and between two occurrences, allocated 
on different points of time, however much analogy may fail, there 
can be no propqr contradiction. The improbability that both should 
be true, may attain a force almost p but never altogether infinite ; a 
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force, therefore, Burmoontable by a greater. The thoughts can at 
least entertain the conception of them both ; nor is it more difficult to 
form the mental image of a piece of ice temelted on the fire, than of 
the same substance melting away. 

It is quite otherwise with a metapliysical impossibility or proper 
contradiction. The variance is, in this case, not between sncceseive 
phenomena, but between synchronous ideas. We deny that the dia- 
meters of a circle are unequal, without experience, without measure- 
ment, and just as confidently respecting a circle in the remotest space, 
os respecting one before our eyes. As soon as we have the ideas of 
"circle,” "diameter,” "equality,” this judgment necessarily fol- 
lows. Our own consciousness makes us aware of the incompatibility 
between the idea expressed by the word "circle,” and that expressed 
by the phrase "unequal diameters the former word being simply 
ihr name of a curve having equal diameters. The variance, in this case, 
is not between two external occurrences, but between two notions 
within our own minds ; and simply to have the notions is to perctnvc 
their disagreement. It would be vain to urge upon us that, possibly, in 
regions of knowledge beyond our reach, circles with unequal dia- 
meters might exist : we should reply, that the words employed were 
merely the symbols of ideas in our consciousness, between which we 
felt agreement to be out of the question ; that so long as the words 
meant what they now mean, this must continue to be the case ; and 
that if there were any one, to whom the same sound of speech sug- 
gested a truth instead of a falsehood, this would only show, that the 
terms did not stand for the same things with him as with us. It will 
be observed that, in this case, vre cannot even attain any conception 
of the thing affirmed ; no mental image can be formed of a circle 
with unequal diameters ; make the diameters unequal, and it is a 
circle no more. * 

A further analysis might, I believe, reduce more nearly under the 
same class a physical and a metaphysical impossibility ; and might 
show that some of the language in which 1 have endeavoured to con- 
trast them, is not strictly correct. But the main difference, which the 
present argument requires, {viz,, that no experience con reconcile the 
terms of a logical contradiction.) would only be brought out more 
clearly than ever. I am aware, for instance, that the distinction which 
I have drawn between my two examples, — that the latter deals with 
ideas within m, the former with facts without us, — does not penetrate to 
the roots of the question ; that external phenomena are nothing to ns, 
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till th^ become interml \ nothing, except through the perceptions 
Ind nOttons we form of them ; and that the variance therefore, even 
kk the case of a physical impossibility, must lie between our own 
ideas. 1 may accordingly be reminded, that the notion of melting 
with fire'* is as essentially a part of our idea of " ice," as the notion 
6f •' equal diameters" is of our idea of a " circle so that the final 
Appeal might, with as much reason, be made to our own conscious- 
ness in the one case as in the other. Might it not he said, so long 
as the word ice retains its meaning, the proposition in question is a 
self-contradiction ; for that word signifies a certain substance that 
will melt on the application of heat ?" This is true ; and resolves 
the distinction which I have endeavoured to explain into this form : 
the word ice" may be kept open to modifications of meaning, the 
word " circle" cannot. And the reason is obvious. The idea *>f the 
material substance is a liigldy complex idea, comprising the notion of 
many independent properties, introduced to us through several of our 
senses : such as solidity, crystalline form, transparency, coldness, 
smoothness, whiteness, Ac, ; the quality of fusion by heat is onlyo^ie 
among many of the ingredients composing the conception; and should 
this even be found to be accidental, and be withdrawn, the idea 
would still retain so vast a majority of its elements, that its identity 
would not be lost, nor its name undergo dismissal. But the notion of 
the circle is perfectly simple ; being wholly made up of the idea of 
equal diameters, and of oilier properties dependent on this ; so that 
if tliis be removed, the whole conception disappears, and nothing re- 
mains to be denoted by the word. Hence, a physical contradiction 
proposes to exclude from our notion of an object or event one out of 
many of its constituents, — an alteration perfectly akin to that which 
further exi>erience itself often makes ; a metaphysical contradiction 
denies of a term all, or the essential part, of the ideas attached to it. 
The materials for some sort of conception remain in the one case, 
vanish in the other. 

Now the terms employed in the statement of the docti'ine of the 
Trinity ore ufo/rffcf words ; “person,” “substance," “being:” and 
the numerical words “ One” and “ Three,” are all names for very 
simple ideas ; not indeed (except the two last) having the precision 
of quantitative and mathematical terms ; but having none of that 
complexity which would allow them to lose any meming, and yet keep 
any ; to clwmge their sense without forfeiting their identity. Tlie ideas 
which we have of these words avU as much within ourselves, and as 
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capable of coropariaon by our own iironacioaBncsa, as the ideas be- 
longing to the words angle and trfmgk \ and when, on hearing the 
assertion that there are Uiree persons in one mind or being* I proceed 
to compare them* I find the word ** person’* so far synonymous with 
the word mind” or being*” that the self-contradiction would not 
be greater* were it affirmed that there are three angles in one 
the mere form of speech being varied to hide the absurdity from eye 
and ear. To say that our ideas of the words are wrong* is vain ; for 
the words were invented on purpose to denote these ideas : and if 
they ore used to denote other ideas, which we have «of* they are va- 
cant sounds. To assert that higher beings perceive this proposition 
to be true, really amounts to this ; tliat higher beings speak English* 
(or at all events not Hebrew, or Hellenistic Greek,) but have recast 
the meaning of these terms ; and to say tliat wc shall hereafter find 
them to be true, is to say that our vocabular}’’ will undergo a revolu- 
tion ; and words used now to express one set of ideas, will hereafter 
express some other. Meanwhile, to our present minds all these fixture 
notions are nonentities ; and using the wonls in question in the only 
sense they have, they declare a plain logical contradiction. Hence, 
every attempt to give consistency to the statement of the Trinity* has 
broken out into a heresy ; and the Indwelling and the Swedenborgian 
schemes, the modal Trinity of Wallis and Whately, the tritheistic 
doctrine of Dr. W. Sherlock, are so many results of the rash pro- 
pensity to seek for clear ideas in a form of unintelligible or contradic- 
tory speech. (\Myxo$ inartat rb wws irtpl 0§ou 

B. 

Om the Hebrew Plural Elohim. 

The perseverance with which this argunfent from the Hebrew plural 
is repeated, only proves the extent to which learning maybe degraded 
into the service of a system. Tlxc use o£ a noun, plural in form, 
but singular in sense, and the subject of a singular verb, to denote 
the dignity of the person named by the noun, is known to be an 
idiom common to all the Semitic languages. Every one who can 
read a Hebrew Bible is aware that this peculiarity is not confined 
to the name of God ; and that it occurs in many passages* which 
render absurd the inference deduced from it. For instance* from 
Ezek. zxix. 3* it would follow* that there is a plurality of natures 
or ** distinctions” in the crocodile, the name of which is there found 
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in the plural, with a singular adjective and singular verb;— 
innn* TtrQ vain Vrrjn O’jnn, •* The great croeodae that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers.” So in Gen. xxiv. 51, tiie plural form 
D'jm. Lord. SO constantly used of a human inditidual, is applied 
to Abraham : pb VT/O. “ And she hall be a wife 

to the son of thy masters,*' i. e. thy master Abraham. It is unne- 
cessary to multiply instances, which any Hebrew Concordance wDl 
supply in abundance. I subjoin one or two additional authorities 
from eminent Hebraists, whose theological impartiality is above sus- 
picion. 

Schroeder says : “ Hebriei sermonis proprietas, quil Pluralis, tani 
masculiiius, quam femininus, usurpari potest dc md re, quae in suo 
genere inagna est et quodammodo exccllens ; ut D'jQ', tn&rias pro 
mart magno ; D'3n, dracones, pro dracone preegrandi; domini, 

pro domino magno et potente ; numina, pro numine admodmi co- 

lendo ; onthp. sancti, pro deo sanctissimo ; /llOnjl. hestiee, pro besfid 
grandi, qualis est elephas ; "P^o plagd grm)i ; 

minii, pro flvniine magno” N. G. Schroederi Institutiones ad fiin- 
damra. ling. Hcbr. Reg. 100. not. i. 

Simonis. Plur. adhibetur de Deo vero; ad insinuandam, iit 
multis visum cat, personarum diviaarum pliiralitatoin ; quod etiain 
alii, maxinic Judeei. rect^; negant : qiioiiiam vel ibi in plurali ponitur, 
ubi ex meute Thcologorum de uir^ modo triadis sacr» persona serino 
est, velut Ps. xlv, 7, adeoque gentium iiniis aliquis dens pluraliter 
dicitur, ut Astarte 1 Reg. xi. 33; Raal inuscarinn et quidein 
is, qui Ekronw colebutur 2 Reg, i. 2, 3, Denique sanctum triadem 
si D'^nba significasset, multo notior usuque adeo lingua* quotidiano 
tritior sub prisco foedere haec doctrina fuisset, quam sub novo. Ex 
iiostrd sententiA hie plur. indicio est, linguani Hebra^am sub Poly- 
theismo adolevisse ; eo vero profligato plur. hie in sensum abiit ma- 
jestatis et dignitatis." Eichhorn's Joh. Simonis’ Lexicon Hebr. in 
verb. nVl^, p. 120. 

Buxtorf. pluralc pro singulari ; Lex. Clialdaicuin, Talmu- 

dicum et Rabbinicum ; in verb, 

Gesenius. n%T*?S plw^Hs excellentia : Gott, von der Einheit ; wie 
Hebr. mid Cludd. Handwbrterbuch ; in verb. 

Even licwis Capcl, in his defence of this verbal indication of the 
Trinity, admits the absurdity of using the argument with Anti-trinita- 
rians: “ Siquisrergo vellet adversus Jud«eos, Samosateiiianos, aliosque 
sanctiy^simie Trinitatis prwfractote hostes, urgere hoc argumentuin. 
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eogoe uno et, nudo uti> frastra omuiiip esset : iii priua demonalnupt 
ffilwun e^se qtnifii ilU causautur phraseos istiiia ratiouem^ 

in voce j0tik 0^^^ locum habere non posse : quod forfo nm 
dmoMtrdri^^^p^ Atque eatenus taiitilm jure 
poesunt Theolip^^ iUo undo, et solo* non 

oli^ ratione falto> utantur ad Jfidi^ et Samosatenianos coarguendos 
et convincendos ; non vero at eo utantur td piorum fidem jam ante 
aliunde sUbilitam, porro augendam atque fqvundam." Lud. Cappclli 
Critica Sacrat De nom. Diatriba. p. yii. £d. 1650, p. 67G. 

May we ask of our learned opponentii^ how long the mysterious 
contents of this plural have been ascerteined ? Who was the disco- 
verer. forgotten now by the ingratitude of l^eaming* but doubtless 
living still in the more faithful memory of Orthodoxy ? And why 
th^dse of the Christian Fathei's, who devoted themselves to Hebrew 
literature, were not permitted to djscern the IVinitarianism of the 
Israelitish syntax ? They hud not usually so dull an eye for verbal 
wonders. 

Tlie celebrated Brahmin, Rainmobun Roy, whose knowledge ot 
oriental languages can be as little disputed, I presume, as the sin- 
gular greatness and simplicity of bis mind, says : It could scarcely 
be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such eminent 
scholars . . . could be liable to such a mistake* as to rely on this verse 
(Gen. i. !^6. And God said, let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness,) as a ground of argument in support of the Trinity. It shows 
how easily prejudice, in favour of an already acquired opinion, gets 
the better of learning.” And he proceeds to argue on the idiom 
of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic languages, in which 
the plural number is often used for the singular to express the respect 
due to the person denoted by the noun.” Rammohun Roy was, I 
believe, the first to call attention to the fact, obvious to any one who 
will read a few pages of the Koran, that Mohammed, whose belief 
in the strict personal Unity of the Divine Nature gave the leading 
feature to his religion, constantly represents God as speaking in these 
plural forms. I extract a few instances from Sale's Koran. Liondv 
1734. 

God said ; when tve said unto the angels, worship Adam,” &e. ^ 

*• God said ; and we said, O Adam, dweU thou,” &o.~Ch- 

p. 81. 

We formerly created man of a finer sort of clay ; * and we have 

created over you seven heavens ; and we are not jregUgeut of what 
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W0 iniTe created : and we send down rain from heaven by measure ; 
ind m cause it to remain on the earth/' &c. And'iae revealed wr 
Olden unto him, saying ; . . . speak not unto me in behalf of those who 
have been unjust.” God will say, did ye think that bad created 
you in sport,” &c. — Ch. xxiv. pp. 281, 282, 287. 

In the very passages in which Mohammed condemns the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the same form abounds : ** We have prepared for such 
of them as are unbelievers a painful punishment/' ** We have re- 
vealed our will unto thee/' “ We have given thee tlie Koran, as we 
gave the psalms to David.” '' O ye who have received the Scrip- 
tures, exceed not the just bounda in your religion ; neither say of 
God any other than the truth. Eerily Christ Jesus, thn Sou of Mary, 
is the apostle of God, and his Word, which he conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him. Believe therefore in God and his 
apostles, and say not, There are three Gods : forbear this ; it will 
be better for you. God is but one God. Far be it from lum that he 
should have a Son ! Unto him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven 
and on earth. — Ch. iv. pp. 80, 81. 

C. 

On the Prophecy of an ** Immanuel^ 

For the interpretation which identifies the Virgin ” with the 
city of Jerusalem, 1 am indebted to Rammohun Roy, who has justi- 
fied it by reasons which appear to me satisfactory. See his Second 
Appeal to the Christian Public. Appendix IL Calcutta, 1821. p. 128 
seqq. The use of the definite article with the word (nob’^n) 
points out the Virgin as some knmn object, who would be recognised 
by King Ahaz. without further description. It will hardly be main- 
tained that this prince was so familiar with evangelical futurities, as 
to understand the phrase of Mary of Nazareth. Nor does it seem 
at all likely that either the prophet's wife, or any other parson not 
previously the subject of discourse, should be thus obscurely and 
abruptly described. But if” the Virgin” was a well-understood mode 
of speaking of Jerusalem, Ahaz would be at no loss to interpret the 
allusion. And that this metaphor was one of the common-places of 
Hebrew speech, in the time of the prophets, might be shown from 
every part of their writii^. '* Thou shalt be built, 0 virgin of 
Israel : thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go 
forth in tlie dances of them that make merry/'* ” Then shall the 


* Jet. xixi. 4. 
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Vir^m rdjolee in the dance.*' * ” The Lord hath trodden the Virgtn* 

the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-pre8a."t And IsidahUttii^ 
uses #&ia expression respecting a foreign city : Thou shalt no more 
rejoice, O thou oppressed Viigin, daughter of Sidon.*’} And ex- 
pressing to the invader Sennacherib, the contempt which God autho- 
rised Jerusalem to entertain for his threats, he says, “ The Virgin, 
the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn. 

It should be remembered, however, that the establishment of this 
interpretation is by no means necessary to the proof of invalidity in 
the Trinitarian application of the prophecy. The reasons which I 
have adduced, together with the use in a neighbouring passage, of 
the phrase dver the breadth of tiji brnd, O Immanuel, **|| appear 
to me to point out some prince as the Viigin's Son. But many 
eminent interpreters consider him as only one of the Prophet's own 
children, ** whom the fjord had given him, for signs and for wonders 
in Israel. *'5F And the first four verses of the next chapter certainly 
speak of l6aiah*8 son in a manner so strikingly similar, as to give a 
strong support to this interpretation. But whatever obscurity there 
may be in the passage, the one clear certainty in it is this : that it 
does not refer to any person to be born seven or eight hundred years 
after the delivery of the prediction. And it is surely unworthy of 
any educated Tlieologian, possessing a full knowledge of the embar- 
rassments attending the Trinitarian appeal to such texts, still to re- 
iterate that appeal, without any specification of the mode in which 
he proposes to sustain it. Is it maintained that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the primary object of the prophecy f Or will any one be found 
deliberately to defend the hypothesis of a double sense ? Or must 
we fear, that a lax and unscrupulous use is often made of allusions 
which sound well in the popular ear, without any distinct estimate of 
their real argumentative value 7 * 

It is no doubt convenient to cut the knot of every difficulty by the 
appeal to inspiration ; to say, e, g,, that Matthew applies the word 
Emmanuel to Christ, and with a correctness which his infallibility 
forbids us to impeach. But are our opponents prepared to abide by 
this rule, to prove its truth, to apply it, without qualifioation, to the 
New Testament dtations from the Hebrew Scriptures ? Will they, 
for instance, find and expound, for the benefit of the church, the 
prophecy stated by Matthew to have been fulfilled in Jesus, He 

* Jer. xxxi. IS. f Lam.i. 15. % !■* sxiii. 12. 

§ 3 King* xix. 31. || Is. viil. 8. ^ Is. vnu 18. 

b2 
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shldl be called a Nazarene ?*'* The words are 4edared to have 
been spoken by the prophets.” But they are net discoverable in 
any of the canonical prophesies ; so that either the Evangelist took 
them from some inspired work now lost, — ^in which case the canon is 
imperfect, and Christianity is deprived of the benefit of certain pre- 
dictions intended for its support ; or, he has cited them so incorrectly 
from our existing Scriptures, that the quotation cannot be identified. 
I cannot refrain from expressing my amazement, that those, whose 
constant duty it is to expound the New Testament writings should be 
conscious of no danger to their authority, when it is strained so far as 
to include an infallible interpretation of the Older Scriptures. 

D. 

On Isaiah ix. 6. 

Tlie translation of this passage is not unattended with difficulties : 
and many of the versions which learned men have proposed leave 
nothing on which the Trinitarian argument can rest. It is clear that 
divines ought to establish the meaning of the verse» before they rea- 
son from its theology. I subjoin a few of the most remarkable 
translations. 

Tlie Septuagint ; ** And his name rtiall be c^cd ‘ Messenger of 
a great counsel ;* for I will bring peace upon the rulers, and health 
to him.” 

The Targum of Jonathan ; And by the Wonderful in counsel, 
by the Mighty God who endureth for ever, his name shall be called 
the Messiah (the anointed), in whose days peace shall be multiplied 
upon us.” The following allusion to the titles in this passage from 
Talmud Sanhedrim, 11 ch., will show to whom they were applied by 
Jewish commentators : God said, let Hezekiah, who has five 
names, take vengeance on the king of Assyria, who has taken on 
himself five names also.” 

Grotius ; " Wonderful ; Counsellor of the Mighty God ; Father 
of the future age ; Prince of Peace,” 

Editor of Calmct ; AdmirablCi Counsellor, Divine Interpreter, 
Mighty, Father of Future time, Prince of Peace.” 

Bishop Lowth; Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Father of the everlasting age, the Prinee of Peace.” 

Many other translations might be added : and even if the pro- 


• Matt. iL 23. 
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phecy were ttojt obviously spoken of Heuekmh* we might reasonably 
ask, what doctrinal eisrtaint^ can be found in so uneertain an an- 
nouncement ? And how is the fact accounted for that, important as 
it was to the apostles’ success to . make tlie largest possible use of 
their ancient scriptures, not one of them ever alludes to this pre- 
diction i 

On t/ie Prom ^ John* 

ITie objection wliich is most commonly entertained to the forego- 
ing interpretation of the Proem of St. John’s Q08]|^, arises from the 
strength and vividness of the personificatioTi of the Logos. A real 
personality it is said, must be assumed, in order to satisfy the terms 
of the description, which could never have been applied by the 
apostle to a mere mental creation. ^ 

[ am by no means insensible to the force of tliis objection : though 
J think it of less weight than the difiicukies which beset every other 
ex{)lanation. And it appears to be greatly relieved by two considera- 
; ^rst, that a considerable part of the difficulty arises from a 
want of correspondence between the Greek and the English usage of 
language ; secondly, that this personification did not originate with 
the apostle, but had become, by slow and definable gradations, an 
cstablishcfl fonnula of sjieech. 

I . The first of these considerations I will introduce to my readers 
in the words of Archbishop Whately : Our language possesses one 
remarkable advantage^ with a view to this kind of Energy, in the 
constitution of its genders. All nouns in Epglish, which express ob- 
jects tlmt are really neuter, are considered as s||ictly of the neuter 
gender ; the Greek and Latin, though possessing the ad>'antage 
(which is wanting in the languages desired from them) of having a 
neuter gender, yet lose the lienefit of it, by fixing the masculine or 
feminine genders upon many nouns denoting things inanimate; 
whereas in English, when we speak of any such object in the maacu- 
liiie or feminine gender, that form of expression at once confera 
personality upon it. When ‘Virtue,* c. g. or our • Country' are 
spoken of as females, or ‘ Ocean ’ as a mrfe, &c., they aye, by that 
very circumstance, personified ; and a stimulus is thus given to 
imagination^ firom the very circumstance thi^ in calm discusidmi or 
description, all of these would be neuter ; 'whereas in Greek or Latin, 
as in French or Italian, no such disimctioii could be made. The 
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employment of * Virtus/ and in the feminine gender, can con- 
tribute, accordingly, no animation to the style, when tliey could not,: 
^rithout a solecism, be employed otherwise.** * 

Now let any one read the English Proem of John, and ask him- 
self, Aow much of the appearance of personality is dne to the occur- 
rence, again and again, of the pronouns “ he/* “ Mm,** " his,** 
applied to the Logos ; let Inm remember that tAU mmch is a mere 
imposition practised unavoidably upon him by the idimn of our lan- 
guage, and *' fives no animation to the style** in the origins^; and I 
am persuaded that the violence of the personification will be tamed 
down to the apprehension of a very moderate imagination. It is true 
that the Logos does not, by this allowance, become impersonal ; 
other parts of the personal conception remain, in the acts of creation 
and of illumination, attributed to this Divine Power : and hence the 
substitution of the neuter pronouns '* it** atul “ its; *' for the mas- 
culines " he,** ** him,** ** his,** though useful, provisionally, for 
shaking off the English illusion to which I have referred, cannot be 
allowed to represent the sentiment of the passage faithfully. 

'There appears to be another pfx^uliarity of our language and modes 
of thought, as contrasted with the Greek, which exaggerates, in the 
Common Translation, the force of the personification. The English 
language leaves to an author a free choice of either gender for his 
personifications : and the practical effect of this has beei^ that the 
feminine prosopopeia has been selected as most appropriate to ab- 
stract qualities and attributes of the mind ; and although instances 
arc not wanting of masculine representations of seveml of the human 
passions, the figure is felt, in such cases, to be much more vehement 
and more entirely beyond the limits of prose, than the employment 
of the other gender. What imagination would nyatuxally think ^of 
Pity, of Fear, .of Joy, of Genius, of Hope, as tnab brings ) It may 
be doubted whether our most imaginative prose vmters present any 
example of a male personification of an attribute : I can call to mind 
instances in the writings of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of tins figure 
so applied to certain material objects^ as the Suiii the Ooean, but not 
to abstract qualities or modes, unless when a conception is borrowed 
(as of “ Old Time *') from the ancient mythtdogy. And accordingly, 
to an English reader, such a style of repreeentatimi must always ap- 
pear forced and strange. But a Writer in a language like the Greek 


* £lciuent» of Rh^torit; partiSl, cli. ii. l.'i. 
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cannot choose the sex of hie persunihcations ; it is decided for him, 
by the gender already assigned to the abstFaction» about which he is 
occupied; and ho^ he and his readers must accommodate their 
conceptions to this idiomatic necessity. In the German, the Momt 
is masculine ; the Sun feminine ; and every reader of that language 
knows the strange Incongruities which, to English perceptions, this 
peculiarity introduces into its poetical imagery4 For example, 
there is a German translation of Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns in prose ; 
a passage of w*hich, rendered Merally into English would read 
thus : 1 Will show you what is glorious. The Sun is glorious. 

When She shineth in the clear sky, when She sitteth on the bright 
throne in the heavens, and looketh abroad over all the earth, She is 
the most excellent and glorious creature the tayn can behold. The Sun 
is glorious ; but He that made the Sun is more glorious than She." 
Again ; There is the Moon, bending His bright bonis, like a silver 
bow, and shedding His mild light, like liquid silver, over the blue 
firmament." In the Greek literature, accordingly, the masculine per« 
Bonification of abstractions is as easy and common as the feminine ; 
and the former occurs in many instances in wbidi an English author, 
having free choice, would prefer the latter : thus in Homer, Fear is a 
son of Mars: 

OTot 51 fUrtm, 

Tf SI ^iKos uldf, Afia Hpwr^poi no) Araf^i, 

*EdTrfTo.* 

But in Collins, a nymph : 

« O Fwr 

Thou who luch weary iengfhi haat past, 

^ WhSke wUt Ihou raat, msd nyraph t at latt ? f 

And SO in Coleridge : 

** B^ch Horror acreamed, and all her goblin rout 
Diminlsk'd ihrunk fiom the more withering icene." X 

Pindar must make Envy a masculine power : 

" Util 0nKhu fM Xtiu rpnx^^ f 

Coleridge describes thus the same feeling, giving itself speech : ^ 

^ . . . . . Shall Slander tquattiiig near, 

Spit her cold venom m a dead man^v pu 7** l| 

* II. xiii. 298. f Ode to Fear. X Sonnet xii. 

§ Olymp. viii, 73. |j Juvenile Poem*, p 59. 
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And common as it is for English writers to give 4 feminine personi- 
fication to Wisdom and Genius, Philo expressly isys they are of the 
masculine gender (r^jt yp€at vovs iral AoywMii) * i the hus- 

band of the other faculties of the soul. 

The divine attributes are. I think, uniformly represented by the 
prononn s/te, in imaginative religious writers, like Bishop Taylor ; 
mercy, justice, goodness, thus assume, in the works of that great 
man, the same form as Wisdom in the book of Proverbs ; and it 
maybe doubted whether, if the apostle John had written in the 
English language and with English feelings, the personificBtion in 
his proem might not have presented itself in the same shape. Any 
one who will read over the passage, with this idea, wiU find, I think, 
that the figure, thuri mcKlitied, appears by no means inconceivable. 
Have wc not, in the peculiarity of our language to which I have alluded, 
one reason why English theologians appear to have felt more diffi- 
culty than foreign divines in seizing tlie true idea of the Logos ; and 
wliy the disposition to consider it as an objective and absolute Person 
hue been much more prcvnleiit, among all parties here, than on the 
Continent ? 

2. But a more impoi tant consideration, for the understanding of 
this JVoem, is this : that the Apostle is not the originator of the 
conception respecting the Logos, but simply adopted it in the shape, 
towards which it hud been organizing itself for centuries. Three 
successive states of the idea cun be trjiced ; in the Old Testament, it 
appears (in Prov. viii.) us a mere transient pcrBoniftcation of Divine 
Wisdom ; in the Apocry]3hul Books of Ecclcsiiu-ticus and of Wis- 
dom, it presents itself in a more permanent and mythical character; 
and, in the writings of Philo, it ausuines so embodied ffnd h\ 7 )o- 
stutized a form, us to perplex the simplicity of his Monotheism. From 
hi^ writings, the whole Proem of Im contemporary John {except where 
the Baptist and Jesus are mentioned by name) tnight be constructed. 
Tills coincidence in phraseology so remarkable, cannot be oonmdered 
as accidental. Is it thought impossible that John should a^y df an 
attribute of God, that it was with him firom the first ? We reply, 
Piiilo does say so ; calling Goodness the roost ancient of God'a qua- 
lities; IP^isdom older than the universe ; Logos, the Assessor 
and £iraS<)s) of God prior to all creations, a companion of 

Deity, as the joint originator with him of all tiling. t And the Son 
*♦!>(' vict. p. sr>s. D. 

f itiioii j*it imiimt. p. 309. A. De charU. p. S09. A. Dc Teiuul. p. 244^ 
1), L«*g. .Vlleji. p, 93. B. 
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of Slrach imys» in his persoxiification of Wisdom : ** 1 uni conic out 
of the mouth of the most High* first-born before eU creatures:" 
" He created me from the beginnings and before the world.*'^ Is it 
said tliat such a statement is unworthy of Revelation ? We reply, it 
occurs in the writings of Solomon : ** The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way^ before his works of old " then I was by 
him* as one brought up with him ;"t where the feminine form 
(vv, 2 , 3 ) totally excludes the idea of Wisdom being any thing more 
than a personification, b it thought impossible that an attribute of 
God should be called the otKlyi^begotten of God ? We turn to 
Philo* and find this same Logos entitled the most Ancient Son of 
God (6 w^$6tar0s \flhf 69 w) f the First-begotten {6wpmiyotfo$). Is it 
ineonccivable that, through this transforming energy of God, those 
who received it should be said to become Boas of God ? Philo says, 
“ If you are not yet worthy to bc.denommated a Son of God, be 
earnest to put on the graces of bis First-begotten .Logos, — ^the most 
ancient angel, and, we may say, an archangel of various titles;'* 
** for if we are not prepared to be esteemed children of God, we 
may at all events lie thus related to the most Holy Logos, his eternal 
Image ; for the most Ancient Logos is the Image of God/'t 
As all Theological considerations, suggested by heretics, are apt to 
be dismissed with mere expressions of surprise and contempt, I am 
happy to refer, in confirmation of the foregoing views, in the most es- 
sential particulars, to an Orthodox Writer, whose accurate and various 
learning, and sound and grave judgment, have given him a merited 
pre-eminence among the Commentators on the Gospel of John. I al- 
lude to Professor Liicke, whose Commentar hber das Evangelium 
des Johannes" I have had the opportunity, since the delivery of this 
liecture, of consulting. 1 wish that I could lay before my readers 
the whole of his admirable history of the rise and progress of the 
idea of the Logos; but I must content myself with translating a few 
brief extracts.^ 

The origin and germ," he says, of the theological Formula of 

* iSccIwiaiticiut xxiV. 5, 12. t Ptov. viii. 22, 30, 

rU vlht Bwv irpocra^opc^tiraai, awod* 

twrk mdf vptfrdyomf aivov \dyar, r6p HyyiKop irfntr^drvrop, 
ifohvdtPiti^ ..... Kol 7 ^^ t/ IhopoX 9§ov iratS«f pOiU-^ 

{!SKffttt y^tinSpofity, T0i r^r i*9(ov pfirSppt a(f*op \6yov red kpurdrop* Hw ykp 
ttkip^ 6 wptffidratQi* Dc conf. Kng, p. 341. B. C. 

$ 1 have an intpressien of having «ccn advertUed an EnglUtf trani>laiinA of this 
tkork ; but 1 have no means of Mccitaining ihc fact. 
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the h&gcm, are furnished in the Canonical Hebrew Books (alluding 
^ to certain passages, especially Prov. viii. which he has been showing 
to be mere poetical peraomfications of Divine Attributes). It ob- 
tained its full development in the Jewish Theology, in the writings 
of the Alexandrine Philo. And, in an intermediate state of forma- 
tion, wc find it in the Greek Apocryphal books of the Old Tes- 
tament.’’ 

Liicke examines the conception in all these stages ; and, from his 
analysis of Philo’s mode of thought, I extract the following : 

** According to Philo, God, in his interior Essence, is incon- 
ceivable, occult, solitary (das absolute), self-comprised, and without 
relations to any other existence. . . Although the absolute cause of 
all that is, God cannot, in his own essence, and immediately, ope- 
rate on the universe, cither in the way of creation, preservation, or 
government. Concealed in his absolute separation, God is manifest 
and an object of knowledge in the world, onfy through his Powers 
(dwdfitis ) : these, external forces of God in the universe, apart from 
his absolute essence, are the necessary media of his presence in the 
universe. . , .These divine dupd^ts Philo calls sometimes Ideas, some- 
times Angels, sometimes Logoi, This identification of notions, 
powers, ideas, angels, logoi, which is frequent in the writings of Philo, 
is of great importance for the right apprehension of his doctrine of 
the Divine Logos. Tliis Logos he considers in a twofold relation. 
Sometimes he regards it as inherent (immanent), and refers it to him 
as a capacity (facultativ) ; when it is the Divine roDs, analogous to 
the human. But this attributive conception gives way to that of the 
Kdyos MidSfror, as a living, energetic dvydfiis, which tends to external 
action. Of this, Philo, in the spirit of Platonism, conceives as *Wa 
tlic Ideal of things, the archetypal Idea, the pattern World, 
the i;oi9t6s which is extant in God as a reality, before all out- 

ward creations of the actual universe. In this sense the \dyos is the 
primary energy of God, the irvofyris, the Koyttriihs ScoD 

But, at the same time, the \dyos is also wpo^opuths; and, as a form- 
ing activity, goes forth out of God, But as this is only another re- 
lation of the Divine Logos, vis,, relation to the world, so is it the 
product of the former ; yet essentially one with it, like the olWos of the 
inherent Logos, — as human speech is the resident point of the idea, 
its /orm of manifestation. All living, active relations of God to the 
world, all his objective manifestations, are comprised in this ema- 
nated Logos. He forms the world or creates it, imprinting himself 
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on matter as a Divine seal ((rf^aryli)* And as he has created the 
world, (or otherwise, God through him, go he preserves it ; 

he is the indwelling and sustaining power ; full of light and life, and 
iillhig every thing with Divine light and life. So in the human world, 
he is both the natural divine power of every soul, the pure intellect, 
the conscience ;'and the bestower of wisdom, and the watch of virtue. 
He is the same with the Wisdom of God, the Holy Spirit of God in 
hie objective manifeitation in the world ; partly because animating 
and inspiring men, particularly in the capacity of Prophetic Spirit. 

, ** Hence the Logos is the eldest Creation of God, the Eternal Fa- 
ther's eldest Son, God's Image, Mediator between God and the 
World, the Highest Angel, the Second God, the High-priest, the 
Reconciler, Intercessor for the World and Men, whose manifestation 
is especially visible in the history of the Jewish people.”^ 

It ought to be added) that some able writers, as Grossman and 
Gfrorer, conceive that Philo invested his Logos with a real person- 
ality. The reasons for this opinion do not appear to me to be satis- 
factoiy*. Even those who adopt it assign to this hypostasis a rank 
wholly subordinate, in Philo's estimation, to the Supreme God : and 
Liicke strenuously maintains that both the Alexandrine philosopher 

^ For the sake of brevity 1 have given rather an abstract than a translaliuii. 
Commentar. iib. das Evang. dcs Johan, von Dr. Friedrich Lucke. Band. i. p. 232 
— p. 238. Bonn. 1833. It is possible that Professor Liicke's Orthodoxy, which, in 
conformity with the prevailing estimate of his countrymen, 1 have ventured to 
assume, may be called in question. It is always difficult to take the ** regula 
Adei,” recogniied in one country, and apply it, with any exactitude, to the j^en- 
tiinents of another, especially when tho one is remarkable for the hard and literal 
character of its theological conceptions ; and the other, for the excessive refine- 
ments by which it has discriminated the shades of religious belief. If tried by the 
only German standard which has any near correspondence with English Evan- 
gelicitm, I mean the severe school of Gueiike, Tholiick, Hahn, Olshausen, 
Liicke would, no doubt, be pronounced deficient in the iaith. But be belongs to 
the class which approaches most nearly to them, both in the interpretation of Bcrlp- 
ture, and in the estimate of its authority. He does not, with them, refiise to 
compare the doctrines of Scripture with the conclusions of Reason, and insist that 
the authority of the former supersedes ail recourse to the latter; but having ascer- 
tained first the/irt and the meaning of Revelation, he then permits the comparison 
with philosophy, and declares their entire consistency. He thus belongs to tho 
Scriptural section of what is called the Philosophical Bchool of German Theolc^y* 
He is decidedly Trinitarian and Anti-rationalUt ; and his orthodoxy has never 
been suspected, as hat Chat of Schleierotacher, the fiithei: of his school. He was 
Professor of Theology in Gottingen before the recent political divisions in 
Hanover. 
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and the apoBtle John apply the name God to the Logos only in a 
figurative sense (/>» Karaxf^<ru)* He considers the clause “ the Word 
was God,” merely incidental, and unimportant compared with the 
preceding clause, the Word was with God.” John,” he ob- 
serves, " sums up the purpose of the first verse in the words of the 
second ; oUo^ iv apxv taking up again 

the idea e%h$ d \^os, we must conclude, that he considered this po- 
sition only an accessory. Thus the vphs rhv is evidently to be the 
more prominently marked assertion.” “ John would say, the pri- 
meval Logos is vphs rhv 0ihv ; that 18, is in such communion with God, 
stands in such relation to him, that he may be called Looking 

at the historical connection between the mode of expression in Philo 
and in John, tliore is no room for doubt, that is to be taken in 
the Rcnsc in which Philo applies the name Sebs to the iroirrnich hh/atxi^ toC 
Btov , — and explicitly calls the \6yor God , — d hv^rtpof 0ths ; but to prevent 
misunderstanding, expressly subjoins that this is only Karaxp^tr*!' 
Though John, as we have seen, understands by the Logos a real 
Divine Person, he yet, as a Christian Apostle, held the monotheistic 
conception of God in a still higher degree, and an incomparably purer 
form (xvii. il ; 1 John v. 20 .) than Philo : and are we then at liberty to 
suj)pose, that by him. less than by Philo, the position 0fbs^v 6 \6y05 is 
meant simply iv Karaxpiic-ti ? It is true that tlie substitution for 0§hs of 
the atljective is iit variance with the analogy of New Testament 
diction : but must we not, with the Alexandrine Fathers, especially 
Origen, conclude that e^ht without the article, is to be taken as 
marking the difference betw'oen the indefinite sense of ' Divine na- 
ture.' and the definite, absolute, conception of God, expressed by 
6 eths ? Thus would John's e^hs correspond with PauPs §lKvr rov BwO. 
Such an acconlance between the maimer of Paul and of John is an 
advantage which must appear an equally desirable result of exegesis, 
whether we consider it in its dogmatical or its historical rela- 
tions.” * 

From tills extract it appears, that if the author does not approve 
of tlie old Socinion interpretation, which considers the Logos as sy- 
nonymous from the first wnth Jemia Christ; it is not because he 
knows, that ^*01 in the predicate cannot signify a god ; or slights 
Origen’s opinion on the usage of N.T. and Hellenistic Greek. Wc have 
here an authority, than which no higher can be produced from among 


pp. 2«3, 206, 207. 
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the living or the dead, in favour of a meaning which, to the fasti- 
dious scholarship of Liverpool theologians, is absolutely intolerable. 
Lucke of course admits the general rule, respecting the omission of the 
article with the predicative noun ; but he conceives (greatly to the 
horror, no doubt, of those whose soul resides in syntax) that the good 
old Apostle would even have committed a solecism in respect of a 
Greek article, for the sake of dealing a great truth in respect of God. 
‘‘ If there had been any intention to express the substantial unity 
of the Logos and God, we should have expected the Apostle to write 
On account of the equivocal meaning of ads without the 
article, the article could not possibly have been absent/** It is vain 
to say that such corrupt Greek as Uiis cannot be ascribed to the 
Apostles. Here are examples from John ; 4 VaprUi 4 kyofda ; \ 
Th 9ptvfjd iorritf ^ kKifitid: X and here are others from Paul ; 6 nipios rh 
vvtvfia ^flrriv; § novr^t itv^phs ^ irc^X^ 6 ^Xpioros ^arri.ll Nay, we have an 
example in the following text, of a total inversion of the rule, the 
article being attached to the predicate, and not to the subject ; #1 Icm 
KtfpiQs (mn^) d 

It will be perceived by the text of this Lecture that 1 do not adopt 
the rendering of the Alexandrine Fathers ; but I am anxious, in re- 
jecting it, to pass no slight on the learning of those who maintain it ; 
and to show that, out of England, orthodoxy can afford to be wise 
and just. 

I think it right to add, that to the view which has been given of the 
Proem, an objection of some weight occurs in the twelfth verse. 
The clause to them that believe on his name’*, presents the question, 

" who is denoted by the pronoun Ai>, — the Logos or Jesus Christ per- 
sonally y According to the intafrpretation which I have recommended, 
it should mean the former ; according to the analog]^ of Scriptural 
diction, certainly the latter. Feeling the force of the difficulty, 1 yet 
think it less serious than those which attend every other hypothesis : 
and incline to think, that the Clause is an anticipation of the personal 
introduction of the Incarnate Logos which immediately follows ; a 
point of transition from the persCnification to the history. 

In conclusion, may I take occasion to correct an erroneous state- 

* p. 265. t 1 John iil 4. J 1 John v. 6. 

( 2 Cdr. iii. 17. I| I Oor. xi. 3. 

U 1 Kinas xviii. 21. There would be no difficulty in increa«ing the number of 
instances exemplifying thiti solecimi. 
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ment in Mr. Byrth^s Lecture ; — that Samuel Crell was a convert to 
Triaitarianiam before his death. He died/' we are told, “ a believer 
in the Supreme Divinity of Christ, and the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice.”'*' I have before me the most authentic collection of Soci- 
nian Memoirs which has been published, by Dr. F. S. Bock, Greek 
Professor, and Royal Librarian at Kbnigsberg, The work is princi- 
pally from original sources ; and the testimony of the following 
passage will prol>aldy be received as unimpeachable. It appears that 
a vague statement in the Hamburgh Literary News gave rise to the 
report of Crell’s conversion ; *' Obiit Crellius Amstelodami, a. 1747. 
d. 12. Maii, anno a't. 87. In novi^ Utterariis Hamburg, 1747, 
p. 703, narratur, quod circa vitse finem errorum suorum ipsum 
poonituerit, huj usque poenitentise non simulate baud obscura dederit 
dociirnenta, quod Paulo Burgero, Archidincono Hersprucceiisi in 
iisdemnovis publicis Hamb. 1748, p. 345. earn ob caussam veri hand 
absimile videtur, quia sibi Amstelodami degenti Crellius, a. 1731, 
orctenus testatus fuerit, in colloquiis cum Celeb. Schaffio Ijugduncnsi 
institutis, qusedam placita, jam sibi dubia reddita esse, adeo ut jam 
anceps circa eadem hsercat. Sed in iisdem novis 1749, p. 92, et 
p. 480. certiores reddimur : Crellium ad ultimum vitae suae halitum 
perstitisse Unitarium, quod etiam frater ipsius, Paulus, mihi coram 
pluribus vicibus testatus est.”t 


F. 

In the rendering which I have given to this passage the word 
is considered as equivalent to The intei-pretation. 

however, in no way requires this ; aj>d if it should be thought neces- 
sary to maintain the distinction between them, to which the analogy 
of Greek fondation, in the case of verbal nouns, undoubtedly points, 
and to limit the former to the active sense of the " operation of 
seizing,” the latter to the passive sense of *' the object seized/’ the 
general meaning will remain wholy unaffected. The only difference 
will be this ; that the whole of the sixth verse must, in that cose, be 
considered as descriptive of the rightful glory of Christ; and the 
transition to his voluntary afflictions will not commence till the 7th. 
The signification of this doubtful word simply determines, whether 

• I*. 157. 

t HUtorin Antitrinifariorum, maxima SochiUnitmi et Socinianorum ; Fred. Sam. 
Bock, Turn. 1. P. i. pp. 167, 16S. 
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the clause in which it stands shall be the last in the account of our 
Lord's dignity, or the first in the notice of his humiliation. The ren- 
dering, however, which I have adopted, is confirmed by the use made 
of this passage in the most ancient citation from this epistle. In the 
letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons, the 6th verse is quoted, 
without the sequel, and the fact that Christ thought it not 
to be equal with God, is adduced as an example of humility ; " who 
showed themselves so far emulators and imitators of Christ ; who 
being in the form of God thought not his equality with God, a thing 
to l>e eagerly seized." — Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. V. § 2. Heinichen, 
vol. ii. p. 36. 

With considerable variation of expression, the same idea occurs 
in the (Ist) Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. Christ 
is theirs who are humble. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of the 
majesty of God. came not in the show of pride and pre-eminonce, 
though he could have done so ; but in humility. Ye see, beloved, 
what is the model which has been given us." C. xvi. If the Trini- 
tarian view of the mediatorial office of Christ be correct, it is not easy 
to perceive how he could have come in the show of pride and pre- 
eminence ; had he not laid aside the glories of his Deity, and clothed 
himself with a suffering humanity, his mission, as commonly con- 
ceived, could have had no existence, nor any one x>urpo8e of it have 
been answered. But he might ha\’c been tlie great Hebrew Messiah, 
had he not chosen rather, by a process of suffering and death, to put 
himself into universal and spiritual relations to all men. 
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It will be apparent, from the unusual length of the following dis- 
course, that its limits have been much extended since its delivery. 
The additional portions furnish, in detail, the interpretation which 
appears to me to reach the true meaning of the New Testament lan- 
guage. respecting the death of Christ. Few passages, I believe, re- 
lating to this subject, will be found unnoticed : and it is probable that, 
in the desire to avoid omission, I have been guilty of some prolixity 
and repetition. 

The friendly diversity of opinion, which prevails among Unitarian 
Christians, is perhaps more considerable in reference to the subject of 
this Lecture, than to any other of the leading topics of theological 
belief. The reader will do justice to all parties, by bearing this in 
mind, while attending to the following pages ; and by regarding 
every statement which he disapproves,. as the mere expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

It is impossible for me to leave unnoticed the charge of uncharit- 
able violence and ** vulgar personality," which Mr. M'Neile has pre- 
ferred against me, on the ground of certain strong expressions, con- 
tained in my first Lecture, respecting the late Archbishop Magee. I 
readily acknowledge that the instances are rare, which can justify the 
language which I employed ; and I would never employ such, did I 
not feel that it was not simply justified, but demanded. He must be 
an unworthy controversialist, who has no generous delight in admir- 
ing and respecting a doctrinal adversary ; no concern and shame at 
the moral obliquities which prove an opponent wrong, without prov- 
ing himself to be right. If Mr. M'Neile could enable me to look 
with his eyes of confidence and regard on ** the illustrious Prelate," 1 
should esteem it a privilege to recal every word which I have put on 
record respecting him. But a careful study of his Treatise on the 
Atonement, w'ith the habit of testing his citations^ has revealed to me 
a system of controversy which, before, I should have esteemed incre- 
dible ; and which no terms of censure can too severely describe. Po- 
lemical discipline, it has been observed with too much truth, is, of all 
influences, the most dangerous to the moral sense. 

It seems to have been thought wrong in me, by my respected op- 
ponents, to state my general impression of Archbishop Magee’s contro- 
versial character, without justifying it by specific arguments. And so 
it would have been, if his work had really been ** unstnawered but 
every quality which I ascribed to it, has been shown to belong to it, 
by Dr. Carpenter ; his work has received no reply ; and surely a by- 
stander may express a judgment on the merits of a controversy, and 
the polemical characters of its conductors, without the slightest obliga- 

a 
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tion to lay open the contents of the discussion in self- justification. 
This appears to be Mr. Buddicoin's opinion, if we may judge from 
the pungent sentence in wliich he has characterized, without proof, 
one of Mr. Harris's Discourses. In the present publication, however, 
I have supplied the deficiency wliich is the subject of complaint ; and 
have shown, not only tliat the late Archbishop of Dublin dealt in 
terms of insult, which, if spoken instead of written, no cultivated and 
Christian society would endure ; but that, with a shocking eagerness 
to bla.«»t the character of his ojiponents, he corrupted tlie text of their 
writings, and drew his arguments from garbled quotations. If any 
one can convince me of mistake in what I have advanced, I shall 
most unfeignedly rejoice and retract. But till then 1 cannot qualify 
any expressions, liowcver strong, which I have employed ; for they 
ni*c not tlie utterance of passion, but the mensuretl language of 
conviction Most unwillingly would I ever incur the risk of 
wounding *' the feelings of the living," by aninuulvcTsions on 
the character of the dead. But, surely, personal attachments 
to the man must not be allowed to silence all public estlniiite 
of tlic author ; and against the attempt, on this ground, to hold 
mo up ns the assailant of private affections, and the insincere pro- 
fessor of charity, I protest, as cruel and unjust. It is not true 
that I attacked the name and memory" rather than the book," 
of the late Archbishop ; the words which 1 used described nothing but 
his work : and that they were words of moral reprehension, arose neces- 
sarily from the nature of the complaint which we have to prefer against 
it# contents. 1 do not understand the diplomatic arts by which a man 
may be analyzed into a plurality of characters, and permitted to do 
wrong in one eajiacity, while his reputation takes a quiet shelter among 
the rest : nor Ivave I the ingenuity to rebuke falsehood in a hook, yet 
save the veracity of the author. If tlie “ outrage" consisted in pub- 
lishing an impression, unsustained by evidence, I only fear, that the 
addition of the proof will be found to bring no mitigation of the 
pain. 

lict me add, that I entirely acquit our Rev. opponents of any ajipro- 
hation of the controversial arts employed by the Prelate whom 
they defend. Their admiration of his book arises, I am aware, 
from ignorance of its real character ; to understand which require.s a 
much greater acquaintance with Unitarian literature than they appear, 
in any instance, to possess. 

Lest it should be thought disrespectful in me to pass without no- 
tice the strictures on my last published Discourse, contained in the 
Ninth Lecture of the Trinitarian scries, I wiU ask the indulgence of 
my readers for a few moments more. 


♦ Lecture, p. 450. Nole, 
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Mr. Bates accuses me of making a mutilated quotation from Deut. 
xxix. 1 — 6*. The whole passage stands thus ; the part which 1 did not 
cite being included in brackets : [** 1 . These are the words of the cove- 
nant, which the Lord commanded Moses to make with the children of 
Israel in the land of Moab.beside the covenant which he made with them 
in Horeb. 2. And] Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto thero,[yc 
have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt 
unto Phiiraoh, and unto all his servants, and unto all his land ; 3. The 
great temptations which thine eyes have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles ; 4. Yet the Lord hath not given you an heait to perceive, 
and eyes to see. and cars to lieoi-, unto this day. 5. And] I have led you 
forty years in the wilderness : your clothes are not waxen old upon 
you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 6. Yc have not 
eaten bread, neither have yc drunk wine, or strong drink ; that yc 
might know that / am the Lord your God” 

My object was to show, that, if no latitude is to be allowed in the 
application of mere grammatical principles of interpretation, we must 
admit that Moses is called God with a distinctness which cannot be 
equalled in tlie case of Christ.** For this purpose, 1 had no occasion 
lo quote more than the 5th and Clh verses, containing the phrase* 
“I am the Lord your God ;** the only question being, who is the 8j}eaker, 
grammatically denoted by the first personal pronoun **!,*' To make this 
evident, I went back to the opening of the sentence, which determined 
tliis point : ** Moskb called together all Israel, and said to them.” 
The omitted clauses of his speech have no relation whatever to the 
matter in debate, and have no effect, but to separate the parts, without 
altering the nature, of the grammatical construction. So far from 
proving that Moses speaks, as if personally identiju^d with the Lord, 
because tcacliing in bis name, they prove just the reverse ; for 
Jehovah is introduced in them in the third person, not the first ; “ ye 
have seen all that thk Lord (not ' I *) did before your eyes,’* &e. 
The first verse I did not quote, because it seems to belong to the 
preceding chapter, and to have no reference to the words cited. The 
only deliiKjueiicy in this matter which I have to confess is, that I 
wrote by mistake, “ Moses called tookthxh,” instead of ** unto, all 
Lracl.** Mr. Bates drnvis attention to this by Roman capitals, as if 
to hint at something very remarkable in the error. I can only say. 
that after repeated examination of the word ** unto,** I can discover 
no mysterious sigp^uficance in it ; if it be an orthodox tetragraimnaton, 
my disregard of its claims was wholly inadvertent. As to the argu- 
ment itself which this passage was adduced to enforce, I cannot 
perceive that it is in any way affected by the lecturer *s remarks : 
nor can any one reasonably doubt that if the New Testcunent had 
contained such a passage as this, The Lord Jesus called unto the 
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mxiltitudes and said, .... I have led you into a desert place, and 
fed you with the five loaves ; that ye might know that I am the Lord 
your God Trinitarians would have appealed to it as a triumphant 
proof of the Deity of Christ, whatever number of clauses might have 
severed the beginning from the end of the sentence, and how'ever 
often the name of the Lord, in the third person, might have occurred 
in the interval. 

Nor have I been successful in discovering in what way I have 
misapprehended Mr. Bates’s meaning respecting the word ** son,” in 
the following verse ; “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” I may doubtless have misstated his words ; and if in 
his eyes the misstatement has any “ serious inaccuracy,” I sincerely 
regret its occurrence. Nothing but the constant habit of short-hand 
writing, enabling me to take verbatim reports of public addresses, would 
have given me confidence enough in my correctness, to found an 
argument on an unpublished verbal criticism. Even short-hand, how- 
ever, being fallible, I relinquish the words : and the more willingly, 
because Mr. Bates’s own report appears to me absolutely identical in 
meaning with my own. He, says, that the baptism enjoined in the 
verse just cited cannot, so far as our Lord is concerned, be “ baptism 
in the name of a Mediator “ our Lord’s words prevent such mis- 
apprehension ; he says not * In the name of the Father and in my 
name ’ (ray mediatorial name) ; but ' In the name of the Father and 
of THK Son.’ — the only begotten, co-essential, co-etemal, and co- 
equal, witli the Father and the Holy Ghost.” I represented him as 
saying, that our Saviour’s words expressly exclude such a coiistruction ; 
for he does not say, the name of the Father, and of myself, but of 
THB Son, that is the Etrrnal Word.” Tlic difference between 
“preventing such misapprehension” and “excluding such construc- 
tion ” is not very obvious. I understand the argument to be, that 
there is something in the form of expression in the second clause, 
forbidding us to think of any thing less exalted than our Lord’s 
Divine Nature ; the only expression contained in the clause is “ the 
Son this term then, I imagined, w^os limited by the Lecturer to 
Christ's Divine Nature, and must have been replaced by some other 
phrase, if his mediatorial character had been the subject of discourse. 
In drawing a general conclusion from this particular statement, I only 
gave the Lecturer credit for understanding the bearing of his own 
argument ; for of course, all reasoning from the intrinsic force of an 
expression must be co-extensive with the occurrence of that expres- 
sion. If 1 have not correctly explained Mr. Bates’s argument, it 
evades my apprehension altogether. 
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THJ-; SCHEME OF VICARIOUS REDEMPTION INCONSISTENT WITH 
ITSELF. AND WITH THE CHRISITAN IDEA OP SALVATION 


JiY REV JAM’iib MAMJNLAU 


NBriHLR IS TUnil salvation in a'Si other foe there w konr 

OTHER NAME rNHEft HEAVEN C.IVEN AMONG MEN, WHEREBY WE MUEt 
BL SAVED Iv 12 


The scene which we have this evening to visit and explore, 
is separated from us hy the space of eighteen centuries ; yet 
of nothing on this earth has Providence left, within the sha^ 
dows of the past, so vivid and divine an image. Gently 
rising above the mighty field of the world,^^ Calvary’s 
mournful hill appears, covered wath silence now, but dis- 
tinctly showing tlie heavenly light that struggled there 
through the stormiest elements of guilt. Not need we only 
gaze, as on a motionless picture that closes the vista of Chris- 
tian ages. Permitting history to ^ake as by the hand, we 
may pace liack in pilgrimage to the hour, till its groups stand 
around us, and pass by us, and its voices of passion and of 
grief mock and wail upon our ear. As we mingle with the 
crowd which, amid noise and dust^ follows the condemioed 
prisoners to the place of execution, and fix our eye on the 
faint and panting figure of one that bears his cross, could 
we but whisper to the sleek priests close by, how might we 
startle them, by telling them the future fate of this brief tra- 
gedy, — ^brief in act, in blessing ^erlasting ^ that this Gali- 
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lean convict shall be the world’s confessed deliverer, while tliey 
that have brought him to this, shall be the scorn and by-word of 
the nations ; that that vile instrument of torture, now so abject 
that it makes the dying slave more servile, shall be made, by 
this victim and this hour, the symbol of whatever is holy 
and sublime ; the emblem of hope and love ; pressed to the 
lips of ages ; consecrated by a venemtion which makes the 
sceptre seem trivial as an infant’s toy. Meanwhile, the sacer- 
dotal hypocrites, un(!onscious of the jmrt they play, w'atch to 
the end the pul)lic murder which they have privately sub- 
orned ; stealing a phrase from Scripture, that they may 
mock with lioly lips ; and leaving to the plebeian soldiers the 
mutual jest and brutal laugh, that serve to beguile the hired but 
hated work of agony, and that draw forth from the sufferer that 
burst of forgiving prayer, which sunk at least into their cen- 
turion’s heart. One there is, who should have been spared 
the hearing of these scoffs ; and perhaps she heard them not ; 
for before his nature was exhausted more, liis eye detects and 
his voice addresses her, and twines round her the filial arm 
of that disciple, who had been ever the most loving as well as 
most beloved. She at least lost the religion of that hour in 
its humanity, and beheld not llie prophet but the son : — had 
not licr own hands wrought that seamless robe for wdiicli the 
soldiers’ lot is cast ; and her own ]ij)s taught liiin that strain 
of sacred poetry, My God, iny God, wdiy hast thou for- 
saken me ?” but never had she thought to hear it ihus^ As 
the cries become fainter and fainter, scarcely do they reach 
Peter standing afar off. Tlie last notice of him had been the 
rebuking look tlmt sent him to weep bitterly ; and now the 
voice that alone can tell him his forgiveness, will soon be 
gone ! Broken hardly less, though without remorse, is the 
youtViful John, to see that head, lately resting on his bosom, 
drooping passively in death; and to hear the involuntary 
shriek of Mairy, as the spear struck upon the lifeless body, 
moving now only as it is moved ; — w^hcnce he alone, on whom 
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she leaned, records the fact. Well might tlie Galilean friends 
stand at a distance gazing ; unable to depart, yet not daring 
to approach ; well might the multitudes that had cried cru- 
cify him’’ in the morning, shudder at the thought of that cla- 
mour ere night ; beholding the things that had come to pass, 
they smote their breasts and returned.” 

This is the scene of which we have to seek the interpreta- 
tion. Our first natural impression is, that it requires no in- ^ 
terpretatiou, but speaks for itself ; that it has no mystery, 
except that which belongs to the triumphs of deep guilt, and 
the sanctities of disinterested love. To raise our eye to that 
serene countenance, to listen to that submissive voice, to 
note the subjects of its utterance, would give us no ides of 
any mystic horror concealed behind the human features of 
the scene ; of any invisible contortions, as from tlie lash of de- 
mons, in the soul of that holy victim ; of any sympathetic 
connection of that cross with the bottomless pit on the one 
hand, and the highest Heaven on the other ; of any moral 
revolution throughout our portion of the universe, of 
which this public execution is but the outward signal. 
The historians drop no hint that its sufferings, its affec- 
tions, its relations, were other than human, — raised indeed to 
distinction by miraculous accompaniments ; but intrinsically, 
however signally, human. They mention, as if bearing some 
appreciable proportion to the whole series of incidents, par- 
ticulars 80 slight, as to vanish before any other than the ob- 
vious historical view of the transaction ; the thirst, the 
sponge, the rent clothes, the mingled drink. They ascribe { 
no sentiment to the crucified, except such as might be ex- ^ 
pressed by one of like nature with ourselves, in the con- | 
sciousness of a finished work of duty, and a fidelity never ' 
broken under the stmin of heaviest trial The narrative is 
clearly the production of minds filled, not with theological 
anticipations, but with historical recollections. * 

With this view of Christ’s death, which is such as might ^ 
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be entertained by any of the primitive Churches, having one 
of the gospels only, wititout any of the efnatles, we are con- 
tent. I conceive of it, then, as manifesting the last degree 
of moral perfection in the Holy One of God ; and believe, that 
in thus being an expression of character, it has its primary 
and everlasting value. 1 conceive of it as the needful preli- 
minary to his resurrection and asceq^on, by which the seve- 
rest difficulties in the theory of Providence, life, and duty, 
are alleviated or solved. I conceive of it as immediately 
procuring the universality and spirituality of the Ghispel ; by 
dissolving those corporeal ties which gave nationality to Jesus, 
and making him, in Ins heavenly and immortal form, the 
Messiah of humanity ; blessing, sanctifying, regenerating, not 
a people from the centre of Jerusalem, but a world from his 
station in the Heavens. And these views, imder unimportant 
modifications, I submit, are the only ones of which Scrip- 
ture contains a trace. 

All this, however, we are assured, is the mere outside aspect 
of the crucifixion ; and wholly insignificant compared with 
the invisible character and relations of the scene ; which, 
localised only on earth, has its chief effect in Hell; and 
though presenting itself among the occurrences of time, is a 
repeal of the decretals of Eternity. The being who hangs 
upon that cross is not man alone ; but also the everlasting 
God, who created and upholds all things, even the sun that now 
darkens its face upon him, and the murderers who are wait- 
ing for lus expiring cry. The anguish he endures, is not 
chiefiy that, which falls so poignuitly on the eye and ear of the 
spectator; the injured human affections, the dreadful mo- 
mentary doubt ; the pulses of physical torture, doubling on 
him with full or broken wave, till driven back by the over- 
whelming power of love disinterested and divine. But he is 
judicially abandoned by the Infinite Father ; who expends on 
him the immeasurable wrath due to an apostate race, gathers 
up into an hour the lightnings of Eternity, and lets them 
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loose upon that bended head. H is tlie mometit of 
butive justice ; the expiation of all human guilt « that i^peii 
brow hides beneath it ^ despair of millions men ; uid to 
the intensity of agony <hete> no human wail could fpteex- 
{wession, M eanwhUe» the future biifd^teBB on the Elect j the 
tempests that bung ov^r their horison aire spent. The ven- 
geance of the lawgiver having had its way, the sunshine of a 
Father’s graee breaks forth, and lights Up, with hope and 
beauty, the earth, which had been a desert of despair and 
sin. Aecocdu:^ to this theory, Chiist, in his death, was a 
proper expiatory sacrifice ; he turned aside, by enduring it for 
them, the infinite punishment of'^sin from all past or 
future believers in rius efficacy of the cross ; and trans- 
ferred to them the natural rewards of his own righteous- 
ness. An acceptance of this doctrine is declared to be 
prime condition of the divine forgiveness ; for no one who 
does not see the pardon, can have it. And this pardon agun, 
this clear score for the past, is a necessary preUminary to all 
sanctification } to aU practical opening of a disinterested 
heart towards our Creator and man. Pardcui, and the per- 
ception of it, are the needful preludes to that conforming Iqtc 
to God and men, which is the true Chrkitian salvation. 

Tl)e evidence in support of this theory is derived partly 
from natural appearances, partly firom scriptural annomice- 
mentn. Involving, as it does, statements respecting the 
actual condition of human nature, and the world in whudi we 
live, some appeal to experience, and to the rational interpre- 
tation of life and Providence, is inevitable ; and hence cer- 
tun propositions, afiecring to be of a philosophical diaracter, 
are laid down as fundamental by tlte advocates of this system. 
Yet it is admitted, that direct revelation only could have ac- 
quainted us, either with our lost condition, or our vkauriona 
recovery; and tiiat all we can expect to MCOmpUsh with 
natme, is to harmonize what we ohsorve there, witii what we 
read in the written reemrds of God’s will ; so that the main 
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stress of the argument rests on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The principles deduced from the nature of things, and 
laid doem as a bans for this doctrine, may be thus repre- 
sented: 

That man needs a Redeemer ; having obviously fallen, by 
some disaster, into a state of misery and guilty from which 
the worst penal consequences must be apprehended ; and were 
it not for the probability of such lapse from the condition in 
which it was fa^ioned, it would be imposnble to reconcile 
the phenomena of the world nith the justice and benevolence 
of its Creator. 

That Deity only can redeem ; since, to preserve veracity, 
the penalty of sin inust be inflicted ; and the diversion only, 
not the annihilation, of it, is possible. To let it fall on angels, 
would fail of the desired end; because human sin, having 
been directed against an infinite Being, has incurred an infi- 
nitude of punishment ; which, on no created beings, could be 
exhausted in any period short of eternity. Only a nature 
strictly infinite can compress within itself, in the compass of 
an hour, the woes distributed over the immortality of man- 
kind. Hence, were God personally One, like man, no re- 
demption could be effected ; for there would be no Deity to 
stiffer, except the very One who must punish. But tlie tri- 
plicity of the OodKead relieves all difficulty ; for, while one 
Infinite inflicts, another Infinite endtires ; and resources are 
furnished for the atonement. 

Amid a great variety of forms in which the theory of atone- 
ment exists, I have selected the forgoing ; which, if I un- 
derstand aright, is that which is vindicated in the present 
controversy. 1 am not aware that I have added anything to 
the language in which it is stated by its powerful advocate, 
unless it be a few phrases, leaving its essential meaning the 
same, but needful to render it compact and clear. 

Tlie scriptural evidence is found primapally in certtun of the 
apostolical epistles ; and this circumstance will render it neces- 
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saiy to conduct a separate search into the historical writings of 
the New Testament* that we may ascertain how they exjneas 
the corresponding set of ideas. Taking up successiTcly these 
two branches of the sabjec <9 the natural and the biblical, 1 
propose to show, first, that this doctrine is inconsistent with 
itself ; secondly, that it is inconsistent with the Christian idea 
of Salvation. 

I. It is inconsistent with itself. J 

(1.) In its manner of treating the principles of natural re> 
ligion. 

Our faith in the infinite benevolence of God is represented 
as destitute of adequate support fi^m the testimony of na- 
ture.* It requires, we are assured, the suppression of a mass 
of appearances, that would scare it away in an instant, were 
it to venture into their presence ; and is a dream of sickly 
mid effeminate minds, whose belief is the inward growth 
of amiable sentimentality, rather than a genuine production 
from God’s own facts, 'fhe appeal to the order and magni- 
ficence of creation, to the structures and relations of the in- 
organic, the vegetable, the animal, the spiritual forms, that 
fill the ascending ranks of this visible and conscious universe; 
— to the arrangements which make it a blessing to be born, 
far more than a suffering to die, — ^which enable us to extract 
the relish of life from its toils, the affections of our nature 
from its sufferings, the triumphs eff goodness from its temp- 
tations; — to the seeming plan of general progress, which 
elicits truth by the self-destruction of error, and by the ex- 
tinction of generations gives perpetual rcjuveniscence to the 
world; this appeal, which is another name for the scheihe of 
natural religion, is dismissed with scorn ; and sin and sorrow 
and death are flung in defiance across our path barriers 
which we must remove, ere we can reach the presence of a 
benignant God. Come with us, it is said, and listen to the 
wail of the sick infant; look into the dingy. haunts where 

* Sec Note A. 
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poverty moan* its life away ; bend down your ear to the ae> 
euTsed hum that strays from the busy iuves of guilt ; spy 
into the hold of the slave-ship ; from the hatarj follow the 
wasted child to the gin-shop firsts and then to the cellar 
called its liome ; or look even at your own tempted and sin- 
bound souls, and your own perishing raoo> snatched off into 
the dark by handfuls through the activity of a destroying 
Ood ; and tell us, did our benevolent Creator makO a crea- 
ture and a world like this ? A Calvinist who puts this ques- 
tion is playing with fire. But I answer the question expli- 
citly : all these things we have met steadily, and face to face; 
in full view of them, we have taken up our fiaitii in the good- 
ness of God ; and in full view of them we will hold fast that 
faith. Nor is it just or true to affirm, that our system hides 
these evils, or that our practice refuses to grapple with them. 
And if you confess, that these ills of life would be too much 
for your natural piety; if you declare, that these rugged 
foundations and tempestuous elemmits of Providence would 
starve and crush your confidence in Gfod, while ours strikes 
its roots in the rock, and throws out its branches to brave 
the storm, are you entitled to taunt us with a faith of puny 
growth? Meanwlfile, we willingly assent to the principle 
which this appeal to evil is designed to establish; that, 
with much apparent order, thmie is some apparent disorder 
in the phenomena of the world: that from the latter, by 
itself, we should be unable to infer any goodness and bene- 
volence in God ; and that were not the former clearly the 
predominant result of natural laws, the character of the Great 
Cause of all tilings would be involved in agoniting gloom. 
The mass of physical and moral evil we do not profess 
folly to explain; we think that in no system whatever is 
there any approach to an exphmation ; and we are accustomed 
to touch on that dread subject with the humility of filial trust, 
not witii the confidence of dogmatic ehiddation. 

Surely the fall of our first parents, 1 shall be reminded, 
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§pve8 the requisite solution. The disaster which then befel the 
human race, has <dianged the primeval constitution of things j 
introduced mortality, an4 all (he infirmities of which it is the 
result ; introduced sin, and all the seeds of vile affections which 
it compels us to inherit ; introduced idso the penalties of sin, 
visible in part on this scene of life, and developing themselves 
in another in anguish everlosting. Fresh from the hand of 
his Creator, roan was innocent, happy uid holy ; and he it is, 
not God, who has deformed the world with guilt and grief. 

Now, a» a statement of faeti all this may or may not be 
true. Of this 1 say nothing. But who does not see that, as an 
explanation, it is inconsistent with itself, partial in its appli- 
cation, and leaves matters incomparably worse than it found 
them ? It is inconsistent with ibelf $ for Adam, p^octly 
pure and holy as he is reputed to have been, gave the only proof 
that could exist of his being neither, by succumbing to the first 
temptation that came in his way; and though finding no enjoy- 
ment but in the contemplation o£ God, gave himself up to the 
first advances of the devil. Never surely was a reputation for 
sanctity so dieaply won. The canonizations of the Romish Ca- 
lendar have been curiously bestowed, on beings suffidently 
remote from just ideas of excellence ; but, usually, there is 
something to be affirmed of them, legendary or otherwise, 
which, true, might justify a momentary admiration. But 
our first parent was not laid even under this necessity, to ob- 
tain a glory greater than canonization he had simply to do 
nothing, except to fall, in order to be esteemed the most per- 
fectly holy of created minds, ^ost partial, too, is this theory 
in its application ; for ^sease and hardship, and death un- 
merited as the infant’s, afflict the lower animal creation. Is . 
this, too, the result of the fall ? If so, it is an unredeenut^ 
effect ; if not, it presses on the benevolence of the Maker ; 
and by the physical analogies which connect roan with the in- 
ferior creatures, force on us the impression, tht^ his corporeal 
sufferings have an ori^nal source not dissimilar from tiieirs. 
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And agmn^ this explanation only serves to make matters 
worse than before^ For how puerile is it to suppose^ that 
men will rest satished with tracing back their ills to Adam, 
end refrain from asking, who was Adames cause ! And then 
comes upon us at once the ancient dilemma about evil ; was 
it mistake, or was it malignity, that created so poor a crea- 
ture as our progenitor, and staked on so precarious a will the 
blessedness of a race and the well-being of a world ? So far, 
this theory, falsely and injuriously ascribed to Christianity, 
would leave us where vve were : but it carries us into deeper 
end gratuitous difficulties, of which natural religion knows 
nothing, by appending eternal consequences to Adam’s trans- 
gression ; a large portion of which, after the most sanguine ex- 
tension of the efficacy of the atonement, must remain unre- 
deemed. So that if, under the eye of naturalism, the world, 
with its generations dropping into the grave, must appear (as 
wc heard it recently described)* like tlic populous precincts of 
some castle, whose governor called his servants, after a brief in- 
dulgence of liberty and jKsace, into a dark and inscrutable dun- 
geon, never to return or be seen again : the only new feature 
which this theory introduces into the prosjxjct is this ; that the 
interior of that cavernous prison-house is disclosed ; and while 
a few of the departed are seen to have emerged into a fairer 
light, and to be traversing greener fields, and sharing a 
more blessed liberty than diey knew before, the vast mul- 
titude are discerned in the gripe of everlasting chains, and 
the twist of untinagiiiable torture. And all this infliction 
is a penal consequence of a first ancestor’s transgression ! 
Singular spectacle to be ofiered in vindication of the character 
of God! 

We are warned, however, not to start back from this repre- 
sentation, or to indulge in any rash expression at the view 
which it gives of the justice of the Most High ; for that, 

• 

• See Rev. H. M^Neile* Lecture; The Proper Deity of our Lord the only 
G round of CoiiAistency in the Work of Redemption, pp. 339, 340. 
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beyond all doabtj paralld instances occur in the operations 
of nature $ and that if the system deduced from Scripture ac* 
curds with that which is in action in the creation, there arises 
a strong presumption that both are from the same Author. 
Tlie arrangement which is the prime subject of objection in 
the foregoing theory, the vicarious transmission of con- 
sequences from acts of vice and virtue, is said to be familiar 
to our observation as 9, fact ; and ought, therefore, to present 
no difficulties in the way of the admission of a doctrine. Is 
it not obvious, for example, that the guilt of a parent may 
entail disease and premature death on his diild, or even re- 
moter descendants ? And if it bo consistent with tlie divine 
perfections, that the innocent should suffer for others’ sins at 
the distance of one generation, u^y nut at tlie distance of a 
tliousand ? The guiltless victim is not more completely 
severed from identity with Adam, than he is from identity with 
his own father. My reply is brief : I admit both the fact 
and the analogy ; but the fact is of the exceptional kind, 
from which, by itself, I could not infer the justice or the bene- 
volence of the Creator ; and which, were it of large and preva- 
lent amount, I could not even reconcile with these perfections. 
If then you take it out of the list of exceptions and difficulties, 
and erect it into a cardinal rule, if you interpret by it the 
whole invisible portion of God’s government, you turn the 
scale at once against the character of the Supreme, and plant 
creation under a tyrant’s sway. ’And this is the fatal principle 
pervading all analogical arguments in defence of Trinitarian 
Christianity. No resemblances to the system can be found in 
the univerBe,exceptin those anomalies and seeming deformities 
which perplex the student of Providence, and which would 
undermine his faith, were tlicy not lost in the vast spectacle 
of beauty and of good. These disorders are selected and 
spread out to view, as specimens of the divine government of 
nature ; the mysteries and horrors which offend' us in the po- 
pular theology are extended by their side ; the comparison is 
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mad^ point by point, till tbe similitude is undeniably made 
out $ and when the aigument is closed, it amounts to this : 
do you doubt whether God could break mens* limbs ? You 
mistake his strength of character ; only see how he puts out 
their eyes ! What kind of impression this reasoning may 
have, seems to me doubtful even to agony. Both Trinita- 
rian tiieology and nature, it is triumphantly luged, must pro- 
ceed from tlie same Author ; aye, but what sorb of Author is 
tltat? You have led me in your quest after analogies, through 
the great infirmary of God’s creation ; and so haunted am 1 
by the sights and sounds of the lasar^house, that scarce can 
1 believe in any thing but pestilence ; so sick of soul have I 
become, that the mountain breeze has lost its scent of health ; 
and you say, it is all the same in the other world, and 
wherever the same rule extends : then 1 know my fate, that in 
this Umverse Justice has no throne. And thus, my friends, it 
comes to pass, that these reasoners often gain indeed their 
victory; but it is known only to the Searcher of Hearts, whether 
it is a victory against natural religion, or in favoiur of revealed. 
For this reason, I consider the “ Analogy ” of Bishop Butler 
(one of the profoundest of thinkers, and on purely mural sub- 
jects one of the justest too,) as containing, with a design directly 
contrary, the most terrible persuasives to Atheism that have 
ever been produced. Tlie essential error consists in selecting 
the difficulties, — ^wbich are the rare, exceptional phenomena of 
nature, — os the basis of analogy and aigument. In the com- 
prehensive and generous study of Providenfije, the mind may, 
indeed, already have overcome the difficulties, and with the 
lights recently gained from the harmony, design, and order of 
creation, have made those shadows pass imperceptibly away ; 
but when forced again into their vei^ centre, compelled to 
adopt them as a fixed station and point of mental vision, they 
deepen round the heart again, and, instead of illustrating any 
thing, become solid darkness themselves. 

1 cannot quit this topic without observing, however, that 
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there appears to be nothii^ in natoro and life, at all analo- 
gous to the vicazioua ]xi|Muple sBbfibatsd to God in tite Tii- 
tiitarian scheme of redeniption> There is nowhere to be 
found any proper transfer or exchange, either of the qualities, 
or of the consequences, of vioe and virtue. The good uid 
acts of men do indeed affect others at vteU as themselves; 
the innocent suffer with the guUty, as in the cose before ad- 
duced, of a child suffering in health by the excesses of a 
parent. But there is here no endurance for another, similar 
to Christ’s alleged endurance in the place of men ; the in- 
fliction on the child is not deducted from the parent ; it does 
nothing to %hten his load, or make it less ffian it would 
have been, had he been without descendants ; nor does any 
one suppose his guilt alleviated by the existence of tliis in- 
nocent fellow-sufferer. There is a nearer approach to ana- 
logy in those cases of crime, udiere the perpetrator seems to 
escape, and to leave the consequences of bis act to desomid 
on'others ; as when the successful cheat eludes pursuit, and 
from the stolen gains of nrighbours constructs a life of luxury 
for himself ; or when a spendthrift government, forgetful of 
its high trust, turning the professions of patriotism into a 
lie, is permitted to run a prosperous career for one genera- 
tion, and Is personally gone before tlie popular retribution 
falls, in the next, on innocent successors. Here no doubt 
the harmless suffer hy the guilty, in a eertam sense tn tht 
place qf the guilty ; but aot in the eense whidi the analogy 
requires. For there is stdl no substitution ; the distress of 
the unoffending party is not strude out of the offender's pu- 
nishment; does not lessen, but rather aggravates his guilt; 
and instead of fltting hhn for pardon, tempts the natural 
senriments of jusdoe to follow him with severer condemna- 
idfon. Nor does the scheme receive any better illustration 
from riie &ct, that whoever attempts the core of misery mtut 
bhnself suffer; must luive the shadows of ill cad: upon his 
spirit from eveay sadn e ss he alleriatosqtand interpose htnuelf 
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to stay the plague which^ in a world diseased^ threatens to 
pass to the living from the dead. Xhe parallel fails, because 
there is still no transference : the appropriate suflFerings of 
sin arc not given to the philanthropist ; and the noble pains 
of goodness in him, the glorious strife of his self-sacrifice, 
are no part of the penal consequences of others^ guilt ; they do 
not cancel one iota of those consequences, or make the 
crimes which have demanded them, in any way, more ready 
for forgiveness. Indeed, it is not in the good man's suffer^ 
ingSy considered as such, that any efficacy resides; but in 
his efforts, which may be made with great sacrifice or with- 
out it, as the case may be. Nor, at best, is there any proper 
annihilation of consequences at all, accruing from his toils ; the 
past acts of wrong which call up his resisting energies, are 
irrevocable, the guilt incurred, the penalty indestructible; 
the series of effects, foreign to the mind of the perpetrator, 
may be abbreviated ; prevention applied to new ills which 
threaten to arise ; but, by all this, the personal fitness of the 
delinquent for forgiveness is wholly unaffected ; the volition 
of sin has gone forth ; and on it, flies, as surely as sound 
on a vibration of the air, the verdict of judgment. 

Those who are affected by sliglit and failing analogies like 
these, would do well to consider one, sufficiently obvious, 
which seems to throw doubt upon their scheme. The atone- 
ment is thought to be, in respect to all believers, a reversal 
of the fall ; the effects of the fall are partly visible and tem- 
poral, partly invisible and eternal ; linked, hovrever, to- 
gether as inseparable portions of the same penal sys- 
tem. Now it is evident, that the supposed redemption 
on the cross has left precisely where they were, all the 
visible effects of the first transgression ; sorrow and toil 
are the lot of all, as they have been from of old ; the 
baptized infant utters a cry as sad as the unbaptized ; and 
between the’ holiness of the true believer and the worth 
of the devout heretic, there is not discernible such a differ- 
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ence, as there must have been between Adam pure and per- 
fect, and Adi. n lapsed and lost. And is it presumptuous to 
reason from the seen to the unseen, from the part which we 
experience to tliat which we can only conceive ? If the 
known eflects are unredeemed, tlie suspicion is not unnatural, 
that so arc the unknown. 

I sum up, then, this part of my subject by observing, that 
besides many inconclusive appeals to nature, the advocates of 
the vicarious scheme are chargeable vrith this funclamenUd 
inconsistency. They appear to deny that tlic justice and 
benevolence of God ('an be reconciled with the phenomena 
of nature ; and say that tlie evidence must be Itclped out by 
resort to their interpretation ('f scripture. When, having 
heard this auxiliary system, we protest that it renders the 
case sadder than before, they assure us that it is all benevo- 
lent and just, because it has its parallel in creation. They 
renounce and adopt, in the same breath, the religious appeal 
to the universe of God. 

(2.) Another inconsistency appears, in the view which this 
theory gives of tlie character of God. 

It is assumed tliat, at the ccra of creation, the Maker of 
mankind had announced the infinite penalties, wliicli must 
follow the violation of his law; and that their amount did 
not exceed the measure wliieh his abhorrciu^c of wrong re- 
quired. And that which he saith, he would not be God if 
he did not perform ; that which lie perceived right, he would 
be unw'orthy of our trust, did he not fulfil. His veracity 
and justice, therefore, were pledged to adhere to the word that 
had gone forth : and excluded the possibility of any free and 
unconditional forgiveness.” Now I would note in passing, 
that this announcement to Adam of an eternal punisliment 
impending over liis first sin, is simply a fiction ; for the warn- 
ing to him is stated thus; In the day that thou eatast thereof 
thou shalt surely die from which our progenitor must have 

• Gen- ii. 17. 

B 
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been ingenious as a tbeologian, to extract the idea of endless 
life in Hell, But to say no more of this, what notions of ve- 
racity have wc here ? When a sentence is proclaimed against 
crime, is it indifferent to judicial truth, upon whom it falls ? 
Personally addressed to the guilty, may it descend without a 
lie upon the guiltless ? Provided there is the suffering, is it 
no matter where. ? Is this the sense in wliieh God is no re- 
specter of persons ? Oli ! what deplorable reflection of human 
artifice is this, that Ilcaveu is too veracious to abandon its 
proclamation of menace against transgressors; yet is content 
to vent it on goodness the most perfect. No darker deed can 
be imagined, tlian is tlius ascribed to the Source of all perfec- 
tion, under the insulted names of truth and holiness. What 
reliance could we liave on the faithfulness of such a Being ? If 
it be consistent with his nature to j)U)dsh by substitutionj 
what security is there that he will not reward vicariously ? All 
must be loose and unsettled, the sentiments of reverence con- 
fused, the perceptions of conscience indistinct, where the terms 
expressive of those great moral qualities which render God 
himself most venerable, are thus sported with and profaned. 

The same extraordinary departure from all intelligible 
meaning of words is apparent, w^hen our charge of viiidiclive- 
iicss against tlie dewtriue of sacrifice is repelled as a slander. 
If the rigorous refusal of pardon, till the wliole penalty has 
been inflicted (when, indeed, it is no pardon at all) be not 
vindictive, we may ask to be furnished with some better 
definition. And tlmugh it is said, that God's love w'as mani- 
fested to us by the gift of his Son, this does but change the 
object on which this quality is exercised, without removing 
the quality itself ; putting us indeed into the sunshine of his 
grace, but the Saviour into the tempest of his wTath. Did w’e 
desire to sketch the most dreadful form of character, what 
more onq^halic combination could we invent than this; rigimr 
in the exaction of penal sulFering ; and indifference as to the 
person on whom it falls ? 
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But in truth tliis system, in its delineations of the Great 
Ruler of creation, bids defiance to all the analogies by which 
Christ and the Christian heart have delighted to illustrate 
his nature. A God wdio could accept the spontaneously 
returning sinner, and restore him by corrective discipline, 
is pronounced not \vorth serving, and an object of con- 
tempt.* If so, Jesus sketched an object of contempt 
when he drew the father of the prodigal son, opening his 

• “ EithiT he" (“the Deity «f the Unitarians “ ) “ imisf show no merry, 
in order to continue true ; or lie niiisi bhow no truth, in order to exercise mercy. 
If he overlook man's guilt, mhnil him to the enjoyvumt of hta favour, nati proceed 
hycoireciive discudiue to restore his character, he unsettles the fuundutioii.s of 
all e<|ullahlc gmerniiieiit, obliterates the everlasting distinetions hetween light 
and wrong, spreads eonstcrnatioii in heaven, and proclaims im])iinity in Hell. 
Such a fiod would not be worth serving. Such tenderness, instiaid of inspiring 
filial afTection, would lead only to reckless eoutempt," — Mi, M^Seih's Jteeturef 
p. ;n;i. 

Surely this i*. a description, not of the Unitarian, hut of the Lreturer’s own 
ciced. It certainly is no part of his opponents' belief, that (iod fiist admits the 
guilty to liis favour, and then ** proceeds*’ “to restore his character." This arrangc- 
iiierit, by which pardon precedes moral restoration, is that feature in the orthodox 
theory of the Divine dealings against which Unitarians protest, and whieh Mr. 
M‘Neile hinistlf insists upon as essential thioughonl his Lec ture. “ V\'e 
think," he says, “that htfore man can be iiitrodiicc*d to tlie only tine process of 
improvement, he must frst have forgi\encss of his guilt." What is this “first" 
step, of pardon, but an “overlooking of man’s guilt and what is the second, of 
“ .sanctirictition," lint a “restoring of character;” whethci we say by “ corrc-ctivi* 
discipline,” or the “influence of the Holy Spirit," iT)fift<-r<; not. Is it said that 
the guilt is not overlooked, if C'linst endured its penalty ? I u^k again, whether 
justice regard!!i only (lie iufufiun of suffering, or its rjuantitj/, without niring about 
its direrttnn ? Was it impossible for the stern rigbtpoijsncd* of (lod I reel y to for- 
give the penitent ? And how was the inju.^ticc liberating the guilty mended by 
the torments of the innocent ? Here is the verdict against sin, — ■“ The soul that 
.sinnetli, it shnli die." And how is this verdict exec u I imI / 'J'he soul that had 
sinned doci pot die; and one “that knew no sin” dees instead. And this is called 
a divine union of irt4th. and mere;/ ; being ibe most precise negation of both, of 
which any conception can be formed. First, to hang the destinicH of all mankind 
upon a solitary volition of their first parents, and then let loose a diabolic ]»ower 
on that volition to break it down ; to vitiate ibc Iniiimn conslilulion in punisbinent 
for the fall, and yet continue to demand ubedtcnce to the original and perfect 
moral law ; to assert the ab»olate inflexibility of ihiit holy law, yet ail the while 
have in view for the offenders a method of escape, which violates every one of 
its provisions, and makes it all a solemn pretence ; to forgive that which is in itself 
unpardonable, on condition of the suicide of a God, is to shock and confound all 

B 2 
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arms to the poor penitent, and needing only the sight of his 
misery to fall on his neck witli the kiss of welcome home. 
Let the assertions be true, that sacrifice and satisfaction are 
needful preliminaries to pardon, that to pay any attention to 
repentance without these is mere weakness, and that it is a 
perilous decei)tion to teach tlie doctrine of mercy apart from 
the atonement ; and this parable of our Saviour^s becomes 
the most pernicious instrument of delusion ; a statement, 
absolute and unqualified, of a feeble and sentimental heresy. 
Who does not see what follows from this scornful exclusion 
of corrective punishment? Suppose the infliction not to be 
corrective, that is, not to be designed for any good, wdiat then 
remai?is as the cause of the Divine retribution ? Tlic sense 
of insult ottered to a law. And thus w'e are virtually told, 
that (lod must be regarded with a mixture of contempt, un- 
less he be susceptible of personal affront.* 

(.3.) The last inconsistency with itself, w^hich I shall point 
out in this doctrine, will be found in the view which it gives 
of the work of Christ. Sin, w'e are assured, is necessarily 
infinite. Its infinitude arises from its reference to an Infinite 
Being; and involves as a consequence the necessity of re- 
demption by Deity himself. 

The position, that guilt is to be estimated not by its 
amount or its motive, but by the dignity of the being against 
whom it is directed, is illustrated by the case of an insubor- 
dinate soldier, wdiose punishment is increased, according as 
his rebellion assails an equal, or any of the many grades 
amongst his superiors. It is evident, how'ever, that it is not 
the dignity of the person, but the magnitude of the effect. 


notions of rectitude, without affording even the sublimity of a savage grandeur. 
This will be called “ blasphemy and it is so ; but the blasphemy is not in the 
U'ords, but in the thing. 

Unitarians are falsely accused of representing God as “ overlooking man'^ guilt." 
They hold, that no guUt is overlooked HU it is eradicated from the soul ; and that 
pardon proceeds, pari passn, with sanctification. 

• See Note B. 
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which determines the severity of the sanction by wliich, in 
such an instance, law enforces order. Insult to a monarch is 
more sternly treated than injury to a subject, because it in- 
curs the risk of wider and more disastrous consequences, and 
superadds to the personal injury a peril to an official power 
which, not resting on individual superiority, but on conven- 
tional arrangement, is always precarious. It is not indeed 
easy to form a distinct notion of an infinite act in a finite 
agent; and still less is it easy to evade the inference, that if 
an immoral deed against God be an infinite demerit, a moral 
deed towards him must be an infinite merit. 

Passing by an assertion so unmeaning, and conceding it 
for tlie sake of progress in our argument, I would iiiquire 
wliat is intended by that other statement, tliat only Deity 
can redeem, and that by Deity the sacrifice was made ? The 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ is said to 
have made his sufferings meritorious in an infinite degree. 
Yet we are repeatedly assured, that it w’^as in his manhood only 
that he endured and died. If the divine nature in our Lord 
liad a joint consciousness with the human, then did God 
suflcr and perish ; if not, then did the man only die. 
Deity being no more affected by his anguish, than 1)y 
that of the malefactors on either side. In the one case, the 
perfections of God, in the other the reality of the atonement, 
must be relinquished. No doubt, the popular belief is, that 
tlie Creator literally expired ; the Ijymns in common use de- 
clare it ; the language of pulpits sanctions it ; the consistency 
of creeds requires it ; but professed theologians repudiate the 
idea with indignation. Yet by silence or ambiguous speech, 
they encourage, in those whom they are bound to enlighten, 
this degrading humanization of Deity ; which renders it im- 
possible for common minds to avoid ascribing to him emo- 
tions and infirmities, totally irreconcileable with the serene 
perfections of the Universal Mind. In his influence on the 
w’orshipper, He is no Spirit, who can be invoked by his agony 
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and bloody sweaty his cross and passion. And the piety 
that is thus taught to bring its incense, however sincere, be- 
fore the mental image of a being with convulsed features and 
expiring cry, has little left of that which makes Christian de- 
votion characteristically venerable. 

IL I proceed to notice the inconsistency of the doctrine 
under review with the Christian idea of salvation. 

There is one sif/mficani scriptural fact^ which suggests to 
us the best mode of treating this part of our subject. It is 
this ; that tlie language supposed to teach the atoning efficacy 
of the cross, does n(it appear in the New Testament till the 
Gentile controversy commences, nor ever occurs a]>art from 
the treatment of that subject, under some of its relations. 
The cause of this phenomenon will presently appear ; mean- 
while I state it, in the place of an assertion sometimes incor- 
rectly made, viz., that the phraseology in question is confined 
to the epistles. Even this mechanical limitation of sacrificial 
passages is indeed nearly true, as not above three or four have 
strayed beyond the epistolary boundary, into the Gospels 
and the book of Acts : but the restriction in respect of sub- 
ject, which I have stated, will be found, I believe, to be abso- 
lutely exact, and to furnish the real interpretation to the 
whole system of language. 

(1.) Let us then first test the vicarious scheme by reference 
to the sentiments of Scri])turc generally, and of our Lord 
and his apostles especially, wdiere this controversy is out of 
the way. Are their ideas respecting human character, the 
forgiveness of sin, the terms of everlasting life, accordant 
with the cardinal notions of a believer in the atonement? 
Do they, or do they not, insist on the necessity of a sacrifice 
for human sin, as a preliminary to pardon, to sanctification, 
to the love of God? Do they, or do they not, direct a 
marked and almost exclusive attention to the cross, as the 
object to which, far more than to the life and resurrection of 
our Lord, all faithful eyes should be directed ? 
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(a.) Now to the fundamental assertion of the vicarious 
system, that the Deity cannot, without inconsistency and im- / 
perfection, pardon on simple repentance, the whole tenor of ■ 
tlie Bible is one protracted and unequivocal contradiction. 
So copious is its testimony on this head, that if the passages 
contjiiiiing it were removed, scarcely a shred of Scripture re- 
lating to tlie subject would remain. Pardon, 1 beseech 
said Moses, pleading for the Israelites, the iniquity 
of tliis people, according to tlie greatness of thy mercy, and 
as thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt even until 
now ; and the Lord said, 1 have pardoned aocordint] to thy 
/ro/v/.”* Will it be affirmed, that this chosen people had tlicir 
eyes perpetually fixed in faith on the great jiropitiation, w})icli 
was to close their disjiensation, and (if which their o^vn cere- 
monial was a type ? — that whenever penitence and pardon 
are named amongst them, this reference is implied, and that 
as this faith was called to mind and expressed in the shedding 
of blood at tlie altar, such sacrificial ofl'erings take the place, 
in Judaism, of the atoning trust in Christianity ? Well tlien, 
let us quit the chosen nation altogether, and go to a hea- 
then people, who were aliens to their laws, their blood, 
their hopes, and their religion ; to whom no sacrifice was 
appointed, and no Messiah promised. If we can discover 
the dealings of God with such a people, the case, I presume, 
must he deemed (Conclusive. Hear then what happfcncd on 
the hanks of the Tigris. Jonah began to enter into the city,^^ 
(Nineveh,) and lie cried and said, yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown. So the people of Nineveli believed God, 
and proclaimed a fast, and ]>ut onl^ ickicloth, from the greatest 
of them even unto the least of them.” Who can tell,” 
(said the decree of the king ordaining the fast,) if God will 
turn and repent, and turn aw^ay from bis fierce anger, that 
we perish not ? And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way ; and God repented of -the eVil that he 

* Numb. xiv. 10, 20. 
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had said he would do unto them ; and he did it not/’* And 
when the prophet was offended^ first at tliis clemency to 
Nineveh, and afterwards that the canker w'as sent to destroy 
his own favourite plant, ])eneath whose shadow he sat, what 
did Jehovah say? Tliou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
whicli thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow ; which 
came up in a night and perished in a night; and should not 
I spare Ninevcli, that great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons tliat cannot discern l)etvveen their 
right hand and their left hand ?”t — and who are not likely, 
one w’ould tlnnk, to have discerned tlie future merits of the 
Redeemer. 

In truth, if even the Israelites had any such prospective 
views to Calvary, if their sacrifices conveyed the idea of the 
cross erected there, and were established for this purpose, the 
fact must have been privately revealed to modern tlieologians ; 
for not a trace of it can be found in the Hebrew WTitings. It 
must be thought strange, that a prophetic reference so habitual, 
should be always a secret reference ; that a faith so funda- 
mental sliould be so mysteriously suppressed ; that the up- 
permost idea of a nation’s mind should never have found its 
way to lips or pen. But if it were not so,” we are reminded, 
‘^if the Jewish ritual prefigured nothing ulterior, it was re- 
volting, trifling, savage; its worship a butchery, and the 
tcmj)le courts no better than a slaugliter house.” And were 
they not equally so, though tlie theory of types be true ? If 
neither priest nor people could ^ee at the time the very thing 
which the ceremonial w’as constructed to reveal, what ad- 
vantage is it that divines can see it now ? And even if the 
notion was conveyed to the Jewdsh mind, (which the whole 
history shows not to have been the fact,) was it necessary 
that hecatombs should be slain, age after age, to intimate 
obscurely an idea, which one brief sentence might have 
lucidly expressed ? The idea, however, it is evident, slipped 

• Jon. ill. 5 — 10. ] Jon. i\. 10, 11. 
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through after all ; for when Messiah actually came^ the one 
great thing which the Jews did not know' and believe about him 
was, tliat he could die at all. So much for the preparatory 
discipline of fifteen centuries ! 

There is no reason then wdiy any thing should be supplied 
in our thoughts, to alter the plain meaning of the announce- 
ments of prophets and holy men, of Ciod^s unconditional 
forgiveness on repentance. Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else v'ould I give it ; thou delightest not in burnt olFering; 
the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken anda^ 
contrite heart, O God, thou wdlt not despise.^’* Wash 
you, make you clean,” says the prophet Isaiali in the namt^ 
of the Lord ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well ; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
C'ome HOW', and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be w'hitc as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”t Once 
more, “ When I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die ; 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which islaw'ful and right; 
if the wTckcd restore the pledge, give again that he had rob- 
bed, walk in the statutes of life without committing iniquity ; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die.”J Nor are the teach- 
ings of the Gospel at all less explicit. Our Lord treats largely 
and expressly on the doctrine of forgiveness in several parables, 
and especially that of the prodigal son ; and omits all allusion . 
to the propitiation for the past. He furnishes an express 
definition of the terms of eternal life ; Good master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he 
said unto him, why callest thou me good; there is none good 
save one, that is God ; but if thou wult enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” And Jesus adds, if thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in lieaven; and come, 'follow me.”§ 

• Ps.. li. 16, 17. t Is. 1 . 16— 18. I Lick, xxxiii. U~16. § Matt. xix. 16—21. 
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This silence on the prime condition of pardon cannot be ex- 
plained by the fact, that the crucifixion had not yet taken 
place, and could not safely be alluded to, before the course of 
events had brouglit it into prominent notice. For we have 
the preaching of the Apostles, after the ascension, recorded 
at great length, and under very various circumstances, in 
the book of Acts. We luive the very words whereby, 
according to the testimony of an angel, “ Cornelius and 
all his house sliall be saved;” these, one would think, 
would be wortli hearing in this cause : God anointed 

Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil, for God was with him. And we 
are witnesses of all tilings which he did, both in the land of 
tlic Jews and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree ; him God raised up the third day, and showed openly ; 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after lie 
rose from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify, that it is he who was ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead. To him give all tlie 
prophets witness, tliat, tlirough his name, whosoever be- 
lieveth in liim shall receive remission of sins.”* Did an 
Evangelical missionary dare to preach in this style now, he 
would be immediately disowned by his em])loyers, and dis- 
missed as a disguised Socinian, who kept back all tlie “ pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Gospel.” 

(h.) The emphatic mention of the resurrection by the 
aiHistle Peter in this address, is only a particular instance of 
a system which pervades the whole preaching of the first 
missionaries of Christ. Thisy and not the cross, with its sup- 
posed effects, is the grand object to which they call the atten- 
tion and the faith of their hearers. I cannot quote to you 


* Arts X. 34—44. 
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the whole book of Acts ; but every reader knows, that Jesus 
and the resurrection” constitutes the leading theme, the cen- > 
tral combination of ideas in all its discourses. Tliis truth 
was shed, from Peter’s tongue of fire, on the multitudes that 
heard amazed the inspiration of the day of Pentecost.* 
Again, it was his text, when passing beneath the beautiful 
gate, he made the cripple leap for joy ; and then, wdth tl»e 
flush of this deed still fresh upon him, leaned against a pillar 
in Solomon’s porch, and spake in explanation to the aw'e- 
struck people, thronging in at the hour of prayer.f Before 
priests and rulers, before Sanhedrim and populace, the same 
tale is told again, to the utter exclusion, be it observed, of 
the essential doctrine of the cross.J The authorities of the 
temple, we are told, were galled and terrified at the apostle’s 
preaching; naturally enough,” it will be said, since, the 
real sacrifice having been offered, their vocation, which was to 
make the prefatory and typical oblation, was threatened with 
destruction.” But no, this is not the reason given ; “ They 
Averc grieved because they preached, through Jesus, the re- 
surrection from the dead.”§ Paul, too, while his preaching 
was spontaneous and free, and until he had to argue certain 
controversies which liave long ago become obsolete, mani- 
fested a no less remarkable predilection for this t(3pic. Before 
Pelix, he declares what was the grand indictment of liis 
countrymen against him ; touching the resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question of you .this day.”|| Follow him 
far away from his own land ; and, with foreigners, he harps 
upon the same subject, as if he were a man of one idea ; 
which, indeed, according to our opponents’ scheme, he 
ought to have been, only it should have been another idea* 
Seldom, hov ever, can meet with a more exuberant mind 
than Paul’s; yet the resurrection obviously haunts him 
Avherever he goes : in the synagogue of Antioch, you hear 

• Arts ii. 24 , f iiK ITi. J iv. 10; v. 30. 

§ iv. 2. Ii xxiv. 21. 
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him dwelling on it with all tlie energy of his inspiration 
and, at Athens, it was this on which the scepticism of Epi- 
cureans and Stoics fastened for a scoff.f In his epistles, too, 
where he enlarges so much on justification by faith, wlien we 
inquire what precisely is this faith, and what the object it is 
to contemplate and embrace, this remarkable fact presents 
itself: that the one only important thing respecting Christ, 
wliich is never once mentioned as the object of justifying 
faith, is Ilia deaths and bloody and cross. Faith” by itself, 
the “ faith of Jesus Christ,” faith of the Gospel,” faith of 
tlic Son of God,” are ex])ressions of constant occurrence ; 
and wherever this general description is replaced by a more 
specific account of this justifying state of mind, it is faith in 
the resurrection on which attention is fastened. It is Christ 
that died, yea raihery that is insen ayain.^^X He was deli- 
vered for our offences, and raised again for our justification.^^ ^ 

Faith shall be imputed to us for righteousness, if we believe 
on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.^^\\ Hear, 
too, the Apostle’s definition of saving faith: “If thou shalt 
confess writh thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dcady thou slialt be 
saved.”^i The only instance, inwdiich the wTltings of St. Paul 
appear to associate the word faith with the death of Christ, 
is the following text : “ whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood ;”** and in this case 
the A])Ostle’s meaning would, I conceive, be more faithfully 
given by destroying this conjunction, and disposing the words 
thus : “ w hom God hath set forth to be a propitiation by his 
blood, through faith.” The idea of his bloody or deathy be- 
longs to the word propitiation, not to the w^ord faith. To this 
translation no Trinitarian scholar, I am persuaded, can ob- 
ject ;tt and when the true meaning of the WTiter’s sacrificial 

• Acts xiii. 30. f xvii. 18, 31. J Rom. viii. 34. § iv. 25. 

11 iv. 21. ^ X. 9. •• iii. 25. 

ft Mr. Rtuldicom has the followiiif^ note, intimating his approbation of this len- 
der ing : “ Some of the best commentators have connected auroC a^aTi, not 
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language is explained, the distinction will appear to be not 
unimportjint. At present I am concerned only with the 
defence of my position, that the death of Christ is never 
mentioned as the object of saving faith ; but that his resur- 
rection unquestionably is. This phenomenon in Scripture 
phraseology is so extraordinary, so utterly repugnant to every 
thing which a hearer of orthodox preaching would expect, 
that I hardly expect my affirmation of it to be believed. The 
two ideas of faiih^ and of our hordes deaths are so naturally 
and perpetually united in the mind of every believer in the 
atonement, that it must appear to him incredible, that they 
should never fall together in the writings of the apostles. 
However, 1 have stated my fact ; iind it is for you to bring it 
to the test of Scripture. 

(c.) Independently of all written testimony, moral reasons, 
we are assured, exist, which render an absolute remission for 
the past essential to a regenerated life for the future. Our 
human nature is said to be so constituted, that the burden 
of sin, on the conscience once awakened, is intolerable ; 
our spirit cries aloud for mercy ; yet is so straitened by the 
bands of sin, so conscious of the sad alliance lingering still, 
so full of licsitancy and shame when seeking the relief of 
prayer, so blinded by its tears when scanning the heavens 
for an opening of light and hope, that there is no freedom, 
no unrestrained and happy love to God : but a pinclied and 
anxious mind, bereft of power, striving to work with ban- 
daged or paralytic will, instead of trusting itself to loosened 
and self-oblivious affections. Hence it is thought, that the 
sin of the past must be cancelled, before the holiness of the 
future can be commenced ; that it is a false order to repre- 
sent repentance as leading to pardon ; because, to be for- 
given, is the pre-requisite to love. We cannot forget, how- 

with %ih ryjs but with iKaar^piop' and, accordingly, Bishop Bull renders 

the passage, ‘ Ouem proposuit Deus placamentum in sanguine suo per fidem.’ 
Lecture on Atonement y p. 496. 
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evCT, how distinctly and emphatically he who, after God, best 
knew what is in man, has contradicted this sentiment ; for 
when that sinful woman, whose presence in the house shocked 
the sanctimonious Pharisee, stood at his feet as he reclined, 
washing them with her tears, and kissing them with reve- 
rential lips, Jesus turned to her and said, her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much/^ * From him, 
then, wc learn what our own hearts would almost teach, that 
love may be tlic prelude to forgiveness, as well as forgiveness 
the preparative for love. 

At the same time let me acknowledge, that this statement 
respecting tlic moral effects of conscious pardon, to wdiieli I 
have invoked Jesus to reply, is by no means an unmixed error. 
It touches upon a very profound and important truth ; and 
I can never bring myself to regard that assurance of divine 
forgiveness, which the doctrine of atonement imparts, as a 
demoralizing state of mind, encouraging laxity of conscience 
and a continuance in sin. The sense of pardon doubtless 
reaches the secret springs of gratitude, presents the soul with 
an object, strange before, of new and divine affection ; and 
binds the cliild of redemption, by all generous and filial 
obligations, to serve with free and willing heart the God who 
hath gone forth to meet him. That the motives of self-in- 
terest are diminished in such a case, is a trifle that need 
occasion small anxiety. For the human heart is no labourer 
for hire ; and, where there is opportunity afforded for true 
and noble love, will thrust away tlie proffered wages, and toil 
rather in a free and thankful spirit, we are to compare, 
as a source of duty, the grateful with the merely prudential 
temper, rather may we trust the first, as not the worthier 
only, but the stronger too ; and till we obtain emancipation 
from the latter, — forget the computations of hope and fear, 
and precipitate ourselves for better for worse on some object 
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of divine love and trust, — our nature will be puny and weak, 
our wills will turn in sickness from their duty, and our affec- 
tions shrink in aversion from their heaven. But though per- 
sonal gratitude is better than prudence, there is a higher 
service still. A more disinterested love may spring from the 
contemplation of what God is in himself, than from the re- 
collection of what he has done for us : and when this mingles 
most largely as an element among our springs of action; 
when, humbled indeed by a knowledge of dangers that await 
us, and tliankful, too, for the blessings spread around us, we 
yet desire chiefly to be fitting children of the everlasting 
Fatlier and the holy God ; wdien we venerate him for the gra- 
ciousness, and purity, and majesty .of his spirit, impersonated 
in Jesus; and resolve to serve liim truly, before he lias 
granted the desire of our heart, and because he is of a nature 
so sublime and merciful and good ; then are we in the con- 
dition of her who bent over the feet of Christ ; and we are 
forgiven, because we have loved much. 

(2.) Let us now, in conclusion, turn our attention to those 
portions of the New Testament, which speak of the death of 
Christ as the means of redemption. 

I have said, that these are to be found exclusively in passages 
of the sacred writings which treat of the Gentile controversy, 
or of topics immediately connected with it. This controversy 
arose naturally out of the design of Providence to make the 
narrow, exclusive, ceremonial system of Judaism, give birth to 
the universal and spiritual religion of the Gospel; from God’s 
method of expanding the Hebrew Messiah into the Saviour of 
humanity. For tliis the nation was not prepared ; to this even 
the Hebrew Christians could not easily conform their faith; and 
in the achievement of this, or in persuading tlie wwld that it 
was achieved, did Paul spend his noble life, and write his asto- 
nishing epistles. The Jews knew that the Deliverer was to be 
of their peculiar stock, and their royal lineage ; they believed 
that he would gather upon himself all the singularities of their 
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race, and be a Hebrew to intensity; that he would literally re- 
store the kingdom to Israel ; aye, and extend it too, immea- 
surably beyond the bounds of its former greatness ; till, in 
fact, it swallowed up all existing principalities, and powers, 
and thrones, and dominions, and became co-extensive with 
the earth. Then in Jerusalem, as the centre of the van- 
quished nations, — before the temple, as the altar of a humbled 
world, did they expect the Messiah to erect his throne ; and 
when he had taken the seat of judgment, to summon all the 
tribes before his tribunal, and pass on the Gentiles, excepting 
the few who might submit to the law, a sentence of perpetual 
exclusion from his realm ; while his ow’n people would be in- 
vited to the seats of honour, occupy the place of authority, 
and sit down with him (the greatest at his right hand and his 
left) at his table in his kingdom. The holy men of old were 
to come on earth again to see this day. And many thought 
that every part of the realm thus constituted, and all its in- 
habitants, would never die : but, like the Messiah himself, 
and the patriarchs whom he w'as to call to life, would be in- 
vested with immortality. None were to be admitted to these 
golden days except themselves ; all else to be left in outer 
darkness from this region of light, and there to perish and 
be seen no more. The grand title to admission was con- 
formity with the Mosaic law ; the most ritually scrupulous 
were the most secure ; and the careless Israelite, who forgot 
or omitted an offering, a tithe, a Sabbath duty, might incur 
the penalty of exclusion and death ; the law prescribed such 
mortal punishment for the smallest offence; and no one, 
therefore, could feel himself ready with his claim, if he had 
not yielded a perfect obedience. If God were to admit him 
on any other plea, it would be of pure grace and goodness, 
and not in fulfilment of any promise. 

Tlie Jews, being scattered over the civilized world, and 
having synagogues in every city, came into perpetual contact 
with other people. Nor vms it possible that the Gentiles, 
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among whom they lived^ should notice the singular purity 
and simplicity of the Isnuditish Theism> without some of them 
being struck with its spirit^ attracted by its sublime prin- 
ciples> and disposed to place themselves in religious relations 
with that singular people. Having been led into admiration^ 
and even profession, of the nation^s theology, they could not 
but desire to share their hopes ; which indeed were an in- 
tegral part of their religion, and, at the Christian era, the one 
element in it to which they were most passionately attached. 
But tliis was a stretch of charity too great for any Hebrew ; 
or, at all events, if such admission were ever to be thought 
of, it musi( be only on condition of absolute submission to 
the requirements of the law. Tlie Gentile would naturally 
plead, that as God had not made him of tlie chosen nation, 
he had given him no law, except that of conscience ; that^ 
being without the law, he must be a law unto himself ; and 
that if he had lived according to his light, he could not be 
justly excluded on the ground of accidental disqualification. 
Possibly, in the provocation of dispute, the Gentile might 
sometimes become froward and insolent in his assertion of 
claim ; and, in the [)ride of lus heart, demand as a right that 
which, at most, could only be humbly hoped for os a pri- 
vilege and a free gift. 

Thus were the parties mutually placed to whom the Deliverer 
came. Thus dense and complicated was the web of prejudice 
which clung round the early steps of the Gospel 5 and which 
must be burst or disentangled ere the* glad tidings could have 
free course and be glorified^ How did Providence develop 
from such elements the divine and everlasting truth ? Not by 
neglecting them, and speaking to mankind as if they had no 
such ideas ; not by forbidding his messengers and teachers 
to have any patience with them ; but, on the contrary, by 
using these very notions as temporary means to his ever- 
lasting ends ; by touching this and that with light before the 
eyes of apostles, as if to say, there arc good capabilities in 

c 
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these; the truth may be educed from them so gently and so 
wisely^ that the world will find itself in lights without per- 
ceiving how it has been quitting the darkness. 

So long as Christ remained on earthy he necessarily con- 
fined his ministry to his nation. He would not have been 
the Messiah had he done otherwise. By births by lineage, 
by locality, by habit, he was altogether theirs. Whoever 
then, of his own people, during his mortal life, believed in 
him and followed him, became a subject of the Messiah ; 
ready, it was supposed, even by the apostles themselves, to 
enter the glory of his kingdom, whenever it should please 
him to assume it ; qualified at once, by the comfiination of 
pedigree and of belief, to enter into life, to become a mem- 
ber of the kingdom of God, to take a place among the elect ; 
for, by all these phrases, was described the admission to the 
expected realm. If; then, Jesus had never suffered and 
died, if he had never retired from this world, but stayed to 
fulfil tlie anticipations of his first followers, his Messianic 
kingdom might have included all the converts of the Israelitish 
stock. From the exclusion which fell on others, they would 
have obtained salvation. Hence, it is never in connection 
with the first Jewish Christians that the dmth of Omst is 
mentioned. 

It was otherwise, however, with tlie Gentiles. They could 
not become his followers in his mortal lifetime ; and had a 
Messianic reign then been set up, they must have been ex- 
cluded ; no missionary would have been justified in addressing 
tliem with invitation ; they could not, as it was said, have 
entered into life. The Messiah must cease to be Jewish, 
before he could become universal; and this implied his death, 
by which alone the personal relations, which made him the 
property of a nation, could be annihilated. To this he sub- 
mitted ; he disrobed himself of his corporeality, he became 
an immortal spirit ; thereby instantly burst his religion open 
to the dimensions of the world ; and, as he ascended to the 
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a.yes, sent it forth to scatter the seeds of Uesi^ over the 
field of the world, long plooghed with cares, and moist with 
giie&, and softened new to noutudi in its bosom the tree of 
Life. ' ... 

Now, how. would the ^ect of this great revolution be de- 
scribed to the proselyte Gentiles,. long vainly praying for 
admission to the IsraeUtish hope. " At oitoe it destroyed tiieir 
exclusion; put away as valueloie the Jewish <daims of "cir- 
comeision and law ; nailed the hand<'Writing ordinimces to 
the cross ; recondled them that had been.afor off; redeemed 
them to God by his blood, out of every tongue, and kindred, 
and people,"' and nation ; waitiied them in his blood ; justified 
them dy his resftrrection and ascension ; an expression, I would 
remark, unmeaning on any other explanation. 

Even during our Lord’s personal ministry, his approach- 
ing death is mentioned, as the means of introducmg the Gen- 
tiles into his Messianic kuigdom. He adverts repeatedly to 
his cross, as designed to widen, by their admission, the ex- 
tent of his sway : and according to Scripture phrase, to yield 
to him " much fruit.” He was already on his last fatal visit 
to Jerusalem, when, taking the hint from the visit qfsome 
Greeks to him, he exclaimed : " The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. "Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone : but if it die, it bringeth forth much frmtP 
He adds, in allusion to the death he should die ; " and I, if 
1 be lifted up from the earth, will draw men unto me!* 

It is for this mid that he reagns for awhile his life, — that he 
may bring in the wanderers who ate not fSL the common- 
wealth of Israel : ^ Other shee^ I have, whidi are not of 
this them also I must hih^, md they shall hear my. 
voice ; and there shdl he one fold and one. shepherd : there^ 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lag down mg l^e, that 


• John xii. ii, 24, 3S. 
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I may take it again.” * Many a parable did Jesus utter, pro- 
claiming his Father^s intended mercy to the uncovenanted 
nations ; but for himself personally he declared, I am not 
sent, but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” f His 
advent was a promise of theiT economy ; his office, the tra- 
ditionary hope of their faibhers ; his birth, his life, his person, 
were under the Law, and excluded him from relations to 
those wlio were beyond its obligations. On the cross, all the 
connate peculiarities of tlie Nazarene ceased to exist : when 
the seal of the sepulchre gave way, the seal of the law was 
broken too ; the nationality of his person passed away ; for 
how can an immortal be a Jew ? This then was the time to 
open wide the scope of his mission, and to invite to God’s 
acceptance those that fear him in every nation. Though,before, 
the disciple might have known Christ after the flesh,” and 
followed his steps as the Hebrew Messiah, yet now hence- 
forth was he to know him so no more these " old things 
had passed away,” since he had died for all,” — died to be- 
come universal, — to drop all exclusive relations, and ^^recon- 
cile the world,” the Gentile world, to God.J Observe to 
whom this ministry of reconciliation” is especially confided. 
As if to show that it is exclusively the rhen Christ who be- 
longs to all men, and that his death vras the instrument of 
the Gentiles’ admission, their great Apostle was one Paul, 
who had not known the Saviour in his mortal life ; who never 
listened to his voice, till it spake from heaven ; who himself 
was the convert of his ascension ; and bore to him the rela- 
tion, not of subject to the person of a Hebrew king, but of 
spirit to spirit, tlnembarrassed by anything earthly, legal, or 
historical. Well did Paul understand the freedom and the 
sanctity of this relation ; and around the idea of the Heavenly 
Messiah gathered all his conceptions of the spirituality of the 
gospel, of its ppwer over the unconscious affections, rather 
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thin a reluctant will. Hia believing countrymen were afraid 
to disiiregard the observaiMies df tiie law, lest it should be a 
disloyalty to God, iand disqualify them for the Messiah^s 
welcome, when he came to take his power and reign. Paul 
tells them, that while their Lotd remained in this mortal 
state, they were right ; as representative of the law, and fill- 
ing an office created by the religion of Judaism, he could not 
but have held them Men to "its obligations; nor could tliey, 
without infidelity, have neglected its Claims, any more than 
a wife can innocently separate herself fihom a living husband. 
But as the death of the man sets the v^drtiau free, and makes 
null the law of their union, sO the decease 6f Christ’s body 
emancipates his followers from all legal relations to him; and 
they are at liberty to wed theniselves anew to the risen 
Christ, who dwells where no ordinance is needful, no tie 
permitted but of the spirit, and'all are as the angels of God.* 
Surely, then, this mode of conception explains, why the death 
of Jesus constitutes a great date in the Christian economy, 
especially as expounded by the friend and apostle of those 
who were not Jews by nature, but sinners of the Gen- 
tiles.” t ^iad he never died, they must have remained 
aliens from his sway ; the enemies against whom his power 
must be directed; without hope in the day of his might; 
strangers to God and his vicegerent. ' 

But, while thus they were yet without strength, Christ 
died for ” these ungodly ^ himself into con- 

nection with them, else impossible; and rising from death, 
drew them after him into spiritual existence on earth, analo- 
gous to that w'hich he passed in heaven. " You,” says their 
Apostle, " being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him giving 
you, as risen with him,” a Itfe above the world and its law 
of exclusion, — a life not "subject to ordinances,” but of 
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secret love and heavenly faith, “ hid with Christ in Gh>d j” 
**blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and taking it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross.”* God had never intended to per- 
petuate the division between Israel and the world, receiving 
the one as the sons, and shutting out the other as the slaves 
of his household. If there had been an appearance of such 
partiality, he had always designed to set these bondmen free, 
and to make them “ heirs of God through Christ ** in 
whom they had redemption through his blood ” from tlieir 
servile state, the forgiveness of disqualifying sins, according 
to the riches of his grace.^ Though the Hebrews boasted 
that theirs was the adoption,” § and till Messiah’s death 
had boasted truly ; yet in that event, God “ before the foun- 
dation of the world,” had “ blessed us” (Gentiles) “w'ith all spi- 
ritual blessings, in heavenly places “ having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, according” 
(not indeed to any right or promise, but) “ to the good pleasure 
of his unlV’!! and when we were enemies, having reconciled 
us, by the death of his son “ that m the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ ;”♦* ** by 
whom we” (Gentiles) " have now received tins atonement ” 
(reconciliation) ;tt that he might have no partial empire, but 
that " in him might all fulness dwell.”tt " Wherefore,” says 
their Apostle, "remember that ye, Gentiles in the flesh, were 
in time past without Messiidi, being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise, 
having no hope, end without Gdd in the world ; but now in 
Christ Jesus, ye, who-sometime were afar off, are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. For he is dtur peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle w^l of parririon 
between us” (not between God tmd meiri^' btit between Jew and 

• Col. iL IS j.iii. S. t Gal. iv. 4—7. t »• ?• 

I Roin. lx, 4. II F.ph. i, 3 — 9. ^ Rom. v. 10. 

•• Eph. 1. 10. ft Rom. ». 11. XI Col. I. 10, 
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Gentile) j ** having sbcdiiihed in hia flesh the enmity^ even the 
law of cwunandmente, in. oedmanoes ; for to make 

in himself, of twam, one new man, so moAtt^ peace', and 
that he might reconmle both unto God, in one body, by the 
cross, having slant the enmity and came and 

preached peace to yon who wernafof off, as well as to them 
that were nigh. For throu|^ him we both have an aeoess by 
one spirit unto tlie Falhor/’f 

The way, then, is dear and inteUigible,. in , which the death 
and ascension of the ,Memia|i rmidered hkn universal, by 
giving spirituality to his rule; and, on t^ single condition of 
faith, added the uncovenanted nations to his dominion, so for 
as they were willing to receive him. This idea, end this only, 
will be found in almost every passage of the New Testa- ! 
ment (excepting the Epistle to tlie Hebrews) usually adduced 
to prove tlie doctrine of the Atonement. Some of the 
strongest of these I have already quoted; and my readers 
must judge whetiier they have received a satisfactory mean- 
ing. There are others, in which the Gentiles are not so dis- 
tinctly stated to be the sole objects of the redemption of the 
cross : but with scarcely an exception, so far as I can discover, 
this limitation is implied: and eitlier creeps out through some 
adjacent expression in the context ; or betrays itself, when we 
recur to the general course of the Apostle’s argument, or to the 
character and circumstances of hia correspondents. Thus Paul 
says, that Christ " gave himseffa mnsom for tdl, to be testified 
in due time the next verse shows what is in his mind, when 
he addsj tcheremto I am ordained a preacher, and an 
apostle, a teacher of the ^sntii^ks in faith and verity:” 
and the wh<fle swtiment of the context is the Umverealitif cf 
the Gospel, and the duty of praying for Gentile kings and 
people, as not abandoned to a foreign God and another Me- 
diator ; for since Messiah’s death, to u$ ail " tiiere is but6ne 
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God, and One Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus wherefore the Apostle wills, that /or all, 

men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without wrath, 
and doubting/^ — without wrath at tlieir admission, or doubt 
of their adoption.* And wherever emphasis is laid on the 
vast numher benefited by the cross, a contrast is implied 
with the feiv (only tlie Jews) who could have been his sub- 
jects, had he not died : and when it is^ said, ^ he gave his life 
a ransom for many ;”t his blood was ‘^shedybr many^ for the 
remission of sins thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us by thy blood, ovi of every kindred, and tongiie, and people, 
and nation*, and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests ; and we shall reign on the earth behold the 

Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the woi'ld;^^ || — by 
all these expressions is still denoted, the efficacy of Christ’s 
death in removing the Gentile disqualification, and making 
his dispensation spiritual as his celestial existence, and uni- 
versal as the Fatherhood of God. Does Paul exhort certain 
of his disciples, to feed the church of the hard, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood ? ’’ •[ We find that he is 
speaking of the Gentile church of Ephesus, whose ciders he 

• 1 Tim. ii. I — 8. f Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark. x. 4.5. 

t Matt. xxvi. 28. § Rev. v. 9, 10. 

11 John i. 29. For an example of the use of the word world'* to denote the 
Oentilefi, ace Rom. xi. 12 — 15 ; where St. Paul, speaking of the rejection of the 
Messiah by the Jews, declares that it is only ; and as it hal given oc- 

casion for tlie iidoption of the Gentiles, so will this lead, by ultimate reactloti, to 
the re-admission of Israel ; a consummation in which the Gentiles should rejoice 
without boasting or highmindedness. ** If/' he says, the fall of them (the Is- 
raelites) be the riches of thr world (the gentiles), and the diminishing of them, 
the riclies of the Gentiles ,* how much more their fhlness ! For 1 speak to you, 
Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 1 magnify my office j if, 
by any means, I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh (the Jews,) 
and save some of them ; for if the casting away of them be the ttctmeiHiSg of the 
worlds what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead F' 

^ Acts xx> 28. If is hardly necessary to say, that the reading of our common 
version ** chnrcU tf God'* wants the support of the best authorities: and that 
with the gnirral consent of the most competent critics, Gricsbach reads “ church 
the Lord,** See Note C. 
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is instructing in the mansgement of their charge, and to 
which he afterwards wrote the well-known epistle, on their 
gentUe freedom and adc^on obtained by the Messiah’s 
death. When Peter says, ** ye know that ye were not redeem- 
ed with corruptible things, as sUvor and gold, from your vain 
conversation, received by tradition from yoor fathers ; but 
with the precious blood Christ, as a lamb without 
blemish and without llpot,^ we must enquire to whom he 
is addressing these words. If it be tb the Jews, the interpre- 
tation which 1 have hitherto given of sudh language will not 
apply, and we must seek an explanation altogether different. 
But the whole manner of this epistle, the complexion of its 
phraseology tliroughout, convinces me tliat it was addressed 
especially to the Gentile eonverte of Asia Minor ; and that 
the redemption of which it speaks is no other than that 
which is the frequent theme of their own apostle. 

In the passage just quoted, the form of expression itself 
suggests the idea, that Peter is addressing a class which did 
nut include himself: ye were not redeemed, &c. further 
on in the same epistle the same sentiment occurs, however, 
without any such visible restriction. Exhorting to patient 
suffering for conscience sake, he appeals to the example of 
Christ ; " who, when he suffered, threatened not, but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously : who, his own 
self, bare oUr sins in his own body on the tree ; that we, 
being dead to sins, sho&d live .unto righteousness yet, 
with instant change in the expression, revealing his corre- 
spondents to us, the Apostle adds, " by whose stripes ye 
were healed. For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are 
now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your 80ul8.”t 
With the instinct of a gentle and generous heart, the writer, 
treating in plain terms of the former sinatof those whom he 
addresses, puts himself in mth them ; and avoids every ap- 
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poanmce of that spiritual pride, by which tiie Jew coustantly 
midered himself offensive to the Gentile. 

Aj^in, in this letter, he recommends the duty of patient 
endurance, by appeal to the same consideration of Christ’s 
disinterested self-sacrifice. " It is better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye “suffer for well doing than for evil doing ; 
for Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” And who 
are these unjust” that are thus brought to God? llie 
Apostle instantly explains, by describing how the “ Jews by 
nature” lost possession of Messiah by the death of his per- 
son, and “ sinners of the Gentiles” gained him by the resur- 
rection of his immortal nature; being put to death in 
ficsh, but quickened in spirit; and Ihereby he went and 
preaehed unto the spirits in prison, who formerly were without 
faith*' This is clearly a description of the Heathen world, 
ere it was brought into relation to the Messianic promises. 
Still further confirmation, however, follows. The Apostle 
adds : forasmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for 
the time past of our life may suffice os to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles ; when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revellings, banquettings, and abominable ido- 
latries’** If we cannot admit this to be a just description 
of the holy Apostle’s former iif^ we must perceive that, 
writing to Pagans of whom it was all true, he beautifully 
withholds from his language every trace of invididUs dis- 
tinction, puts himself for the moment into the same class, 
and seems to take his share of the distressing recoUecrion. 

Tlte habitual delicacy with which Paul, likewise,clas8ed him- 
self with every order of persons in turn, to whom he had 
any thing painful to say, is known to every intelligmt 
reader of his epistles. Hence, in Ids writing too, we 
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have often to consider with whom it is, that he is holding hb 
dialogue, and to make our interpretaticm dependant on the 
answOT. When, £or exaiii|^> he says, that Jesus " was de- 
livered for ear ounces, anil was raised again for our justifi- 
cation j” 1 ask, “ for whose ?— 'Was it for every body’s ? — or 
for the Jws’, since Paid was a Hebrew On looking closely 

intone argument, I find it beyond donbt that neither of these 
answers js correct ; and that (he Apostle, in conformity witiii 
his frequent practice, is certainly identifying himself, Isradite 
though he was, with the Cren/iAss, to whom, at that moment, his 
reasoning applies itself. The' 'neighbouring verses have ex- 
pressions which clearly enoi^ declare this; ^ when we were 
yet without ttrenyth/* «ad ^^whi^ we were yet amnert/* Christ 
died for us. It is to the Oentiie Church at Corinth, » n d 
while expatiating on their privileges and relations as such, that 
Paul speaks of the disqualifications and legal uidioliness of 
the Heathen, as vanishing in the death of the Messiah ; as the 
recovered leper’s uncleanness was removed, and his banish- 
ment revmned, and his exclusion firom the temple ended, 
when the lamb without blemish, which the law prescribed as 
his sin-offering, bled beneath the knife, so did God provide 
in Jesus, a lamb without blemish for the exiled and unsancti- 
fied Gentiles, to bring them from their far dwelling in the 
leprous haunts of this world’s wildmness, and admit them to 
the sanctuary of spiritual health and worship : He hath made 
him to be a sin-offering for us (Gpntiles), who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the . jiistified of God in him;”«‘ 
mtering, under the Messiah, the Community of saints. That, 
in tills sacrificial allusion, the Gentile adoption is still the 
Apostle’s only tbme, b evident hence ; that twice in tiib 
very passage, he dedares that he is speaking of that peculjuw 
** fcecmoiUation,” the word and minUtry of which have basn 
bemmitted to himself ; he b dwelling cm the topic most natunl 
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to one who " magnified his oflScc/’ as Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles/^ 

To the same parties was Paul writing, when he said, 

Christ, our passover, is Siicrificed for us/’* Frequently 
as this sentence is cited in evidence of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, there is hardly a verse in Scripture more utterly ihitp- 
plicable ; nor, if the doctrine were true, could anything be 
more inept than an allusion to it in this place. I do not 
dwell on the fact tliat the paschal lamb was neither sin-ofFer- 
ing nor proper sacrifice at all : for the elucidation of the 
death of Jesus by sacrificial analogies is as easy and 
welcome, as any other mode of representing it. But I 
turn to the whole context, and seek for its leading idea, 
before multiplying inferences from a subordinate illus- 
tration. I find the author treating, not of the ddivet'ance of 
believers from Curse or exclusion, but of their duty to keep 
the churches cleansed, by the expulsion of notoriously pro- 
fligate members. Such persons they are to cast from them, 
as the Jews, at the passover, swept from their houses, all 
the leaven they contained; and as for eight days at that 
season, only pure unleavened bread was allowed for use, so 
the church must keep the gospel-festival, free from the fer- 
ment of malice and wickedness, and tasting nothing but 
sincerity and truth, Tliis comparison is the primary sen- 
timent of the whole passage; under cover of which, the 
Apostle is urging the Corinthians to expel a certain licen- 
tious oflender: and only because the feast of unleavened 
bread, on which his fancy has alighted, set in with the day of 
j)as80ver, does he allude to this in completion of the figure. 
As his correspondents were Gentiles, their Christianity com- 
menced with the death of Christ ; with him, as an immortal, 
their spiritual relations commenced; when he rose, they 
rose with him, as by a divine attraction> from an earthly to a 
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heavenly state ; their old and corrupt man had been buried 
together with him, and, with the human infirmities of his 
person left behind for ever in his sepulchre ; and it became 
them, ^‘ .to sedc those things which are above, and to ** yield 
themselves to Qod, as those that are alive from the dead.” 
This period of the Lord’s sequestration ia the heavens, Paul 
represents as a festival of purity to the disciples on earth, 
ushered in by the self-sacrifice of Christ. The time is coiue, 
he says; cast away the leaven, for the passover is slain, 
blessed bread of heaven to them that taste it ! let nothing now 
be seen in all the household of the church, but the unleavened 
cake of simplicity and love. 

Paul again appears as the advocate of the Gentiles, when 
he protests that now between them and the Jews “ there is 
no difference ; since all liave sinned and come . short of the 
glory of God that the Hebrew has lost all claim to the 
Messianic adoption, and can have no hope but in that free 
grace of God, which has a sovereign right to embrace the 
Heathen too ; and which, in &ct, has compassed the Gentiles 
within its redemption, by causing Jesus the Messiah to die ; 

by whose blood God hath set fortli a propitiation, through 
faith ; to evince his justice, while overlooking, with the for- 
bearance of God, transgressions past ; — to evince his justice 
in tlie arrangements of the present crisis ; which preserve his 
justice (to the Israelite), yet justify on mere discipleship 
to Jesus.”* Tlie great question .which the Apostle dis- 
cusses throughout this epistie, is tliis : “ on what terms is 
a man now' admitted as a subject to the Messiah, so as to be 
acknowledged by him. when he comes to erect his kingdom ?” 

He must b4 one of the circumcised, to whom alone the holy 
law and promises are given,” says the Jew. “ 'Fhat is well,” re- 
plies Paul ; “ only the promises, you remember, are con- 
ditimitd on obedioice; and he who claims by the law must 
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stand the judgment of the law. Can your nation aliiderthis 
test^ and will you stake your hopes upon the issue ? Or is 
th^ on record against you a violation of eVery condition of 
yotur boasted covenant ; wholesale and national transgression^ 
which your favourite code itself menaces with ‘ cutting off?* 
Have you even rejected and crucified the very Messiah^ who 
was tendered to you in due fulfifanent of the promises? Take 
your trial by the principles of your law, and yOU must be 
cast off, and perish, as certainly as the Heathen whom you 
despise ; and whose rebellion against tbe'natural law, gross' 
as it is, docs not surpass your own offences against the tables 
of Moses. You must abandon the claim of right, the high 
talk of God’s Justice and plighted faith; — which are alike 
ilUsuited to you both. The rules of law are out of the ques- 
tion, and would admit nobody ; and we must ascend again 
to the sovereign will and free mercy of him, who is the source 
of law; and who, to bestow a blessing which its resources 
cannot confer, may devise new methods of beneficence. God 
has violated no pledge. Messiah came to Israel, and never 
went beyond its bounds ; the uncircumcised had no part in 
him ; and every Hebrew who desired it, was received as his 
subject. But when the people would not have him, aiid 
threw away their ancient title, was God either to abandon his 
vicegerent, or to force him on the unwilling ? No : rather 
did it befit him to say ; ^ if they will reject and crucify my 
servant, — why, let him die, and then he is Israelite no more ; 
I will raise him, and take him apart in his immortality ; where 
his blood of David is lost ; and the holiness of his humanity 
is glorified ; and all sh^ be his, who will believe, and love 
him, as he there exists, spiritually and truly.* ** Thus, ac- 
cording to Paul, does God ptovide a new method of adoption 
or justification, without violsiling any promises of tjhe dd. 
Thus he makes Faith in Jesus, — a moral act hmtead of a 
genealogical accident, — ^the single condition of reception into 
the Divine kingdom upon earth. Thus, after the passage of 
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Christ from this world to another, Jew and Glentile are on ui 
equality in relation to the Mqssiah ; the one gaining nothing 
by his past privileges; the etiber^ not yiaited with enduidon 
for past idolatry and sina; but eenu^d, in Messiali’s death, 
that IheBe are to be ovedooked, asi^ tiReated as if cleansed 
away. He finds hiaiself uivi|l^ into the very penetralia of 
th^ sanctuary of pure fB^jh hopei, from which before he 
had hero repelled as an undean ddng; as if its ark of mercy 
had been purified fqr ever fropqi, Ida. .unworthy touch, or he 
himself had been iqmnkled tgf spBate^Midd^ consecration. 
And all this was the inevitable and indnnt effect of that death 
on Palvaryf, winch tooh Messiah from the Jews, and gave 
him to the world. 

WjWi emphasis, not less earnest than that of Paul, does 
the apostle John repudiate the notion of any claim on the 
Divine admission by Jaw or righteousness; and insist on 
humble, and unquaUfied acceptance of God’s free grace and 
remission for the past, as the sole avCQue of entrance to the 
kingdom. This avenue was open,^ however, to all “ who 
confessed that Jesus the Messiah had come in the flesh in 
other words, that, during his mortql Mq, Jesus had been 
indicated as this future^ Prince ; and tliat his ministry was the 
Messiah’s prdiminary vbifc to that earth on which shortly he 
would re-appear to reign. ,TPhe great object of that visit was 
to prepare the world for rhis real coming; for as yet it was 
very unfit for so great a msia; and e^cially to open, by lus 
death, a way of admission for the Gentiles, and frame, on 
their behalf an act of oblivion, for the past, “ 14 ” says the 
apostle to them, ^‘we walk in tbelighi^ a» he is in the Ughf* 
(of love and heaven), we have fellowahip one with another, 
and the hbod of Jesus Christ his Son rieapseth us from all 
sin;”t . the Israelite will embrace toe GentSes in fraternal re- 
larit^s, knosring that the i^oss baa removed their past nnho^ 
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liness. Nor let the Hebrew rely on any thing now but the 
divine forbearance ; to appeal to rights will serve no longer : 
" if "we say we have no sin, we deceive oqrwires, and the 
truth is not in us.”* Nor let any one despair of a reception, 
or even a restoration, because he has been an idolater and 
sinner: "Jesus Christ the righteous” is "an advocate with 
the Father** for admitting all who are willing to be his j " and 
he is the propitiation for our sins : and not for ours only (not 
merely for our small portion of Oeatiles, already converted) ; 
but also for the whole world, ”t if they wiU bot accept him. 
He died to become universal ; to make all his own % to spread 
an oblivion, wide as the earth, over all that had' embarrassed 
the relations to the Messiah, and made men aliens, instead of 
Sons of Ood. Yet did no spontaneous movement of their 
good affections solicit this change. It was "not that we 
(Gdntilcs) loved God ; but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son, the propitiation for our sins?** "he sent his only-be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live through him.”J 
That this epistle was addressed to Gentiles, and is therefore 
occupied with the same leading idea respecting the cross, 
which pervades the writings of Paul, is rendered probable by 
its concluding words, which could hardly be appropriate to 
Jews : " keep yourselves from idols.” § How little the 
apostle associated any vicarious idea even with a form of 
phrase most constantiy employed by modern theology to ex- 
press it, is evident from the parallel which he draws, in the 
following words, between the death of our Lord and that of 
the Christian martyrs : “ hereby perceive we lov^ because 
Christ laid down his life /or tw; and we Cught to lay down 
our lives for the brethren,”\[ 

Are then the GentUes alone beneficially affected by the 
death of Christ ; -and is no wider efficacy ever assigned to it 
in Scripture ? Tlie great number of pauages to which 1 have 

♦ 1 John i/s, t 1 John ii. 1, 2. t I John Iv. 9, 10. 
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already applied this single inter{»etation, will show that I 
consider it as comprising the great hading idea of the apos- 
tolic theology on this subject { lihr do 1 think that there is 
(out of the Epistle to the HebrewB* which 1 shall soon no- 
tice) a single doctrinal allusion to the cross, from which this 
conception is wholly absents At the same time, I am not 
prepared to maintain, that tliis is the wdy view of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection ever ^fnnsent to the mind of the 
apostles. Jews themselves, they naturally inquired, how 
Israel, in partictdar, stood affected by the unanticipated 
death of its Messiah; in what way its relations were changed, 
when the offered Prince became the executed victim ; 
and how far matters would have, been different, if, as had 
been expected, the Anointed had assumed his rights and' 
taken his power at once; and, instead of making his first 
advent a mere preliminary and warning visit “ in the flesh,’* 
had set^ip the kmgdom forthwith, and gathered with him his 
few followers to “ reign on the earth.” Had this — ^instead of 
submission to death, removal, and delay — ^been his adopted 
course, what would have become of his own nation, who had 
rejected him ; — who must have been tried by that law which 
was their boast, and imder which he came ; who had long 
been notorious , offenders against its conditions, and now 
brought down its final curse by despising the claims of the 
accredited Messiah ? They must have been utterly “ cut 
off,” and cast out among the " aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel,” without Messiah,” " without hope,”' “ without 
God ;” for while " circumcision profiteth, \f thou keep the 
law ; yet if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is 
made micircumcision.” ♦ Had ho come then “ to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe ;” — 
had he then been ** revealed with his might5^ angels” (whom 
he might have summoned by ^ legions”) it must have been 
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** iii*flainiDg fire, taking vengeance on tii&ai tkat knew not 
God, nor obeyed the glad tidings of the Lord Jesus Qhrist 
to ** punish with everlasting destruction firom the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his powef.” * The sins md pro- 
spects of Israel being thus terrible, and its ngeetion immi- 
nent (for Messiah was already in the midst of tbem),-^he 
withheld his hand ; refused to precipitate their just &te; and 
said, Let us ^ve them time, and wait ; I will go ' apart 
into the heavens, and peradventure they will repent ; only 
they must receive me then spiritually, and by hearty faith, 
not by carnal right, admitting thus the willing Gentile with 
themselves.” And so he prepared to die and retire ; he did 
not permit them to be cut off, but was cut off himself in- 
stead ; he restrained the curse of thrir own law from falling 
on them, and rather perished himself by a foul and accursed 
lot, which that same law pronounces to be the vilest and 
most polluted of deaths. Thus says jSt. Paul to the Jews : 
" he hatli redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us ; for it is written, ‘ cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.’ ”t In this way, but for the death of the 
Messiah, Israel too must have been lost; and by that event 
they received time for repentance, and a way for remission 
of sins; found a means of reconciliation ^till; saw their 
Providence, which had been lowering for judgment, opening 
over them in propitiation once more ; the just had- died for 
the unjust, to bring them to God, What was this delay, — 
this suspension of judgment, — this opportunity of return 
and faitli, — ^but an instance of ** the long-suffering of God,” 
with which ** he endures the vessels of wrath (Jews) fitted to 
destruction; and makes known the riches of bis ^ory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 

ii ' ' 
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glory?”* ** If Christ had not vnthdrawn awhile, — ^if his 
power had beep teken up at once, and wielded in stern and 
l^al justice, a ddlt^e of judgment mtist have overwhelmed 
the earth, and smpt away both Jew and Gentile, leaving but 
a remnant safe. But in mercy was the mortal life of Jesus 
turned into a preluding message of notice and warning, like 
the tidings which Noah received of the flood ; and as the 
growing frame of the ark g^ve signal to the world of the 
copiing calamity, afforded an interval for repentance, and 
made the patriarch, as he built^ a constant preacher of 
righteousness ;”t so the increasing body of the Church, since 
the warning retreat of Christ to heaven, proclaims the ap- 
proaching “ day of the Lord,” admonishes that /'all should 
come to repentance,”]: and fly betimes to that faith and bap- 
tism which Messiah’s death and resurrection have left as an 
ark of safety. “ Once, in the days of Noah, the long suf- 
fering of God waited while the ark was preparing, wherein 
few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water : a representa- 
tion, this, of the way in which baptism (not, of course, 
carnal washing, but the engagement of a good conscience 
with God,) saves us now, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; 
angels, and authorities, and powers, being made subject to 
him.”§ Yet “ the time is short,” || and must be “ redeemed 
"it is the last hour ;”♦*/* the Lord,” "the coming of the 
Lord,” " the end of all things,” are, '".at hand.”tt 

I have described one aspect, which the death of the Mes- 
siah presented to the Jem-j and, in this, we have found an- 
other primary conception, explanatoiy of the scriptural 
langin^ respecting the cross. Of th^ two relations in which 
this event appeared (the Gentile and the Isra^tish), 1 believe 
the former to be by far the most familiar toth0 New Testament 
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autborsy and to furnish the true interpretation of almost all 
their phraseology on the subject. But^ as my readers may 
have noticed; many passages receive illustratioii hy reference 
to either notion ; and some may have a meaning compounded 
of both. I must not pause to make any minute adjustment 
of these daims, on the part of the two interpreting ideas : it 
is enough that, either separately or in union, they have now 
been taken round the whole circle of apostolic language re- 
specting the cross, and detected in every difiicvtlt passage j|^e 
presence of sense and truth, and <he absence of all hint of 
vicarious atonement. 

It was on the unbelievinff ■pottion of the Jewish people, that 
the death of their Messiah conferred the nationd blessings and 
opportunities to which I have adverted. But to the converts 
who had been received by him during his mortal life, and 
who would have been heirs of his glory, had he assumed it 
at once, it was less easy to point out any personal benefits 
from the cross. That tlie Christ had retired from this world 
was but a disappointing postponement of th^ hopes : that 
he had perished as a felon, was shocking to their pride, and 
turned their ancient boast into a present scorn : that he had 
become spiritual and immortal made him no longer theirs 

as concerning the flesh,” and, by admitting Qentiles with 
. themselves, set aside their favourite law. So offensive to 
them was this unexpected slight on the institutions of Moses, 
immemorially reverenced as the ordinances, of G^, that it 
became important to give some turn to the death of Jesus, 
by which that event might be harmonized with the national 
system, and be shown to ej^ect the abrogation of the Lenvy 
on principles strictly legal. This was the object of the. writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; who thus gives us a th^ idea 
of the relations of the crossy^^bearin^ indeisd, j^^^sen^d 
resemblance to St. Paul’s Gentile view, but illus^t^ in m 
manner altogether different. No trace is to be observed here 
of Paul’s noble glorying in the Cross : so studioiuly is pvery 
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allusion to the Cfildfixibn avoided^ till all the argumentative 
part of the epi^tile h^ been completed^ that a reader finds the 
conclusion already in sight, without having gained any notion 
of ilie mode of thei Xord’s death, whether even it was natural 
or violent, — a literal hunjan sacrifice, or a voluntary self- 
immolation. Its ignominy and Jts agonies are wholly un- 
mentioned; and his mortal innmities and sufferings are 
explained, not as the spontaneous adoptions of previous com- 
passion in him, but as God’s fitting discipline for rendering 
him “ a merciful and faithfiil high priest.”* Thej^ are re- 
ferred to in the tone of apology, not of pride ; as needing 
rather to be reconciled with his office, than to be boldly ex- 
pounded as its grand essential.* The object of the author 
clearly is, to find a place for the death of Jesus among the 
Messianic functions ; and he persuades the Hebrew Chris- 
tians that it is (not a satisfaction for moral guilt, but) a com- 
mutation for the Mosaic Law. In order to understand his 
argument, we must advert for a moment to the prejudices 
which it was designed to conciliate and correct. 

It is not easy for us to realize the feelings ndth which the 
Israelite, in the yet palmy days of the Levitical worship, 
would hear of an abrogation of the Law ; — the anger and 
contempt with which the mere bigot would repudiate the 
suggestion the terror with which the new convert would 
make trial of his freedom the blank and infidel feeling with 
which he would look round, and find himself drifted away 
from his anchorage of ceremqny ; the sinking heart, with which 
he would hear the reproaches of his countrymen against his 
apostacy. Every authoritative ritual draws towards itself an 
attachment too strong for reason and the sense of right ; and 
trimsfers the feeling of obligation from realities to symbols. 

Hebrews, this effect was the more marked imd 
the morb pernicious, because their ceremonies were, in minty 
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iiurtances, only remotely connected with any im^rtant truth 
<Hr excellent end; they were separated by sereral xemoTes 
from any spiritual utility, ^tes were isnaeted to aostain 
other rites ; institution lay beneath institudoE> thrOt^i so 
many successive steps, that the crowning prinraple at the 
summit easily passed out of sight. To keep alive the gnuid 
troth of the Divine Unity, there was a goigeous tenq>le 
worship t to perform this worship there was a priesthood : to 
support the priesthood, there were (among other sources Of 
income) dues paid in the form of sacrifice : to provide agunst 
the non-payment of dues there were penalti^ : to prevent 
an injurious pressure of these penalties, there were exemptions, 
as in cases of sickness : mid to put a check on trivial daims of 
exemption, it must be purchased by submission to a fee, 
under name of an atonement. Wherever such a system is 
received as divine, and based on the srnne authority with the 
great law of duty, it will always, by its definiteness and pre- 
cision, attract attention from graver moral obligations. Its 
materiality renders it calculable : it»^ account with the con- 
science can be exactly ascertained : as it has little obvioiu 
utility to men, it appears the more directly paid to God : it 
is regarded as the special means of pleasing him, of placating 
his anger, and purchasing his promises. Hence it may often 
happen, that the more the offences against the spirit of doty, 
the more ore rites multiplied iit propitiation ; and the harvest 
of ceremonies and that of crimes ripen togdher. 

At a state not far from this, had the Jews arrived, when 
Christianity was preached. Their moral sentiments were 
so far perverted, that they valued nothing in themselves, in 
comparison with their legal exactitude, and hated all beyond 
themselves for their want of this. They were eamrty ex- 
pecting the Deliverer’s kingdom, nursii^f 'up thdl|iM|9bitiqi& 
for his triumphs ; curiing the lip, as the hudi ojf'itippressicm 
fell upon them, in suppressed anticipation of vengeance; 
satiating a temper, at once fierce and servile, with dreams of 
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Atosiah’a Gonung judgmuntj when the blood of the Patri> 
archs should he title of the world's nobles^ and the ever- 
lasting reign shoidd begin in Jerosalem. Why was the hour 
delayed, tiiey iittpatiently asked themselves ? Was it that 
tliey had offended Jehovah, and. secretly sinned agiunst some 
requirement of his law ? And then they set ^emselves to a 
renewed precision, a more slavish punctiliousness than be- 
fore. Ascribing their c6^||j^oed depression to their imper- 
fect legal obedience, tbdy-etrained their eeremonialism tighter 
than ever : and hoped to be soon justified from their past 
sins, and ready for the mighty prince and the latter days. 

What then must have been the feeling of tlie Hebrew, 
when told that all his punctualities had been thrown anrsy > 
that at the advent, frith in Jesus, not obedience to the law, 
was to be the title to admission ; and that the redeemed 
at that day would be, not the scrupulous Pharisee, — ^whose 
dead works would be of no avail ; but all who, with tlie heart, 
have worthily confessed the name of the Lord Jesus ? What 
doctrine could be more unwelcome to the haughty Israelite ? 
it dashed his pride of ancestry to the ground. It brought to 
the same level with himself the polluted gentile, — whose pre- 
sence would .^ohe render all unclean in the Messiah's king- 
dom. It proved his past ritual aiurieties to have been all 
wasted. It cast aside for tiie future the venerated law ; left 
it in neglect to die ; and made all the apparatus of Provi- 
dence for its maintenance end.in absolutely nothing. Was 
then the Messiah to supersede, and not to vindicate the law ? 
How different this from the picture which prophets had 
drawn of his golden age, when Jerusalem was to be the pride 
of tile earth, and her temple the praise of nations, sought by 
tiie feotjof countless pilgrims, and decked with the splendour 
Saf ! How could atrue Hebrew be justified in a llfe 

witiidtttiliW ? How think himself safe in a profession, which 
was without temple, without |mest, without altar, without 
victim ? 
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Not unnaturally, then, did the Hebrews re^;ard widi rduct* 
auce two of the leading features of CSniiAwiuty } tiie death 
of the Messiah, and the freedom from the law. The epistle 
addressed to them was designi^ to soothe their Uneasmess, 
and to show, that if the Mosaic institutions were super- 
seded, it was in conformity with principles and analogies con- 
tained within themselves.. With great address, the writer 
links the two difficulties tc^ther, and makes the one exjdain 
the other. He finds a ready means of effecting this, in the 
sacrificial ideas familiar^to every Hebrew ; for by representing 
the death of Jesus as a commutation for legal observguiceS, 
he is only ascribing to it an operation, acknowledged to have 
place in the death of every lamb riain as a sin-offering lit the 
altar. These offerings w«re a distinct recognition on the part 
of the Levitical code, of a principle of eguvoalenta for its or- 
dinances ; a proof that, under certain conditions, they might 
yield : nothing more, therefore, was necessary, than to show 
that the death of Christ established those conditions. And 
such a method of argument was attended by this advantage 
that while the practical end would be obtained of terminating 
all ceremonial observance, the Law was yet treated as tn 
theory perpetual ; not as ignominiously abrogated, but as le- 
gitimately commuted. Just as the Israelite, in paying his 
offering at the altar to compensate for ritual omiraions, re- 
cognized thereby the claims of the law, while he obtained im- 
punity for its neglect; so, if Providence could be shown to have 
provided a legal substitute for the system, its authority was 
acknowledged, at the moment that its abolition was secured. 

Let us advert then to the functions of the Mosaic sin-of- 
ferings, to which the writer has recourse to Ulustrate his main ' 
position. Tliey were of the nature of a mulct or aeknoto-- 
ledgment rendered, for vmcfmmtm or iwvitable dSaeftfpfrd of. 
ceremonial liabilities, and contractim of ceremonMd utndean- 
ness. Such uncleanness might be incurred from various 
causes ; and while uuremoved by the appointed methods of 
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purification, di*qudified from attendance at the sanctuary, 
and “ cut off” **itee';guilty” ** from among the congrega- 
tion.” To timeh a dead body, to miter a tent where a corpse 
lay, rendered a person " unclean for seven days to come 
in contact with a forbidden animal, a bone, a grave; to be 
next to any one struck with sudden death; to be afflicted 
with certain kinds of bodily disease and infirmity; unwit- 
tingly to lay a finger on a person unclean, occasioned de- 
filement, and necessitated ai' purification or an atonement.* 
Independently' of these offences, enfrwoed upon the Israelite 
by the accidents of life, it was not easy for even the most 
cautious worshipper to keep pace with the complicated series 
of petty debts which the law of ordinances was always run- 
ning up against him. If his offering had an invisible 
blemish ; if he omitted a tithe, because he wist it not 
or inadvertently fdl into arrear, by a single day, with respect 
to a known liability ; if absent from disease, he was compelled 
to let his ritual account accumulate ; though it be hidden 
from him,” he must “ be guilty, and bear his iniquity,” and 
bring his victim.f On the birth of a child, the mother, after 
the lapse of a prescribed period, made her pilgrimage to the 
temple, presented her sin-offering, and the priest made 
atonement for her.”J The poor leper, long banished from 
the face of men, and unclean by the nature of his disease, 
became a debtor to the Sanctuary, and on return from his 
tedious quarantine, brought his lamb of atonement, and de- 
parted thence, clear from neglected obligations to bis law.§ 
It was impossible, however, to provide by specific enactment 
for every case of ritual tran^ession and impurity, arising 
frrom inadvertence or necessity. Scarcely could it be expected 
that tiie courts of worship themselves would escape dcfile- 
ment^i^ft^Mp Imperfections in tiie offerings, or unconscious dis- 

'qualifioition in people or in priest. To clear off the whole 

* 

• Nuid. xix. 11 — 20 ; Lev. xx. 25, 26; Nuin. vi. 9 — 12. 

t Lev. V. H— 19. I Lev. xii. 1 — 8. } Lev. xiv. 
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invif^le reridae of such sins^ an annual "dsyj^: atonement’’ 
was appointed; the people thronged the arpuues and ap- 
proaehes of the tabernacle : in their presence a ld4.‘ims slpdn 
ixa their own transgressions^ and for the high-priest.thenuHa 
dignified expiation of a heifer: charged mth the blood, of 
each successively, he sprinkled not ojily the mcterior. idtar 
open to the sky, but, passing through the first and Holy 
chamber into the Holy of Holies, (never entered else) he 
touched, with finger dipped in blood, the Sacred- lid (IhB 
Mercy-seat) and foreg^und of the Aiki* At that moment, 
while he yet lingers behind the Veil, the purification is cmn- 
plete ; on no worshipper of Israel does any legal unholiness 
rest ; and were it possible for. the high^priest to remain in 
that interior retreat of Jehovah, stUl protracting the expiatory 
act, so long would this national parity continue, and the debt 
of ordinances be effaced as it arose. But he must return i 
the sanctifying rite must end; the people be dismissed ; the 
priests resume the duly ministraidons ; the law open its stern 
account afresh ; and in the mixture of national exactitude 
and neglects, defilements multiply again till the recurring an- 
niversary lifts off the burden once more. Every year, then, 
the necessity comes round of “ making atonement for the 
Holy sanctuary,” “ for the tabernacle,” for the altar,” “ for 
the priests, and for all the people of the congregation.” Tet, 
though requiring periodical renewal, the rite, so fiiras it went, 
had an efficacy which no Hebrew could deny; for ceremonial 
sins, unconscious or inevitable (to which all atonement was 
limitedf), it was accepted' as an indemnity; and putitbe- 
yoiul doubt that Mosaic obeffimice was commutable. 

• Lev. xvi.; xxiii. Ex. x»c. 10 ; Niiin. xxix. 7 — U. \ m 

t In three or four iiistime«w» it a;8i&H>|rcring isdemfu^deil lkGm Ch^ per- 

petrator of some act of merol WfWg. But in these cases a suitaj^le pi^shment 
was ordained also ; a droumHanee ineonsiateitt with the idea, that lUl ■ ^'piatieb 
procured remission of guilt. The tocr^ficB appended to^the perud in/Uctionf indU 
cates the two-fold^ character the act ; — at once a ceremdiMd d^nfikment and a 
crime j and requiring, to remedy the one, an atoning rite, — to chastise the other, a 
Judicial penalty. See an excellent tract by ttev. Edward Higginson, of Hull, en- 
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Such was the of ideaii, by availing himsdf of whi<^ 

the author of (he to (he Hebrews would persuade his 

obrrespondents to iSdisahe thdbr legal observances. ** You can 
look without uueasBiess/* he suggests, on your ritual omis- 
sions, when the blood of some vicUm has been presented in- 
stead, and the penetralia of your sanctuary have been sprinkled 
with tlie odhring t well, on no other terms would I soothe 
your anxiety; precisely such equivalent sacrifice does Chris- 
tianity exlubit, only of so peculiar a nature, that for ail cere- 
rnot^neg^tocts, tnteniaonal ho lest than inadvertent, you may 
reljr upon indemnity.** The Jews entertained a belief respect- 
ing their temple, which enabled the writer to give a singular 
force and precision to his analogy. They conceived, that the 
tabernacle of their worship was but the copy of a divine 
structure, devised by God himself, made by no Crested hand, 
and preserved eternally in heaven : this was “ the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man;** which no 
mortal had beheld, except Moses in the moxmt, that he m^ht 
“ make all things according to that pattern ;’* * witltin whose 
Holy of Holies dwelt no emblem or emanation of God’s 
presence, but his own immediate Spirit; and the celestial 
furniture of which required, in proportion to its dignity, the 
purification <rf a nobler sacrifice, and the ministrations of 
a diviner priest than befitted die “ worldly sanctuary **t 
below. And who then can mistake the meaning of Christ’s 
departure from this world, or doulit what office be con- 
ducts above ? He is called by his ascension to the Pon- 
tificate of heaven ; consecrated, “ not after the law of any 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life;**^ he drew aside the veil of his mortality, and passed 
into toe inmost court of God : and as he must needs “ have 
sotoewl^^to offer, ”§ he takes the only blood he had ever 

titled, ** The Sacrifice of Christ Acripturally and rationally intorpreted V* particu- 
larly p. 30 — 34. 

• Ueb. viii. 2, 5. fix. 1, 23, 24. : 


vU, 16 { viil. 1. t viil. 3. 
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shedt — wliich was his own, — and, like theiifigh'priest before 
the Mercy-'seat, sanctifies therewith the pwple that stand 
tnthoHt, redeeming the transgressions ** which the first 
covenant” of rites entailed.* And he has' not l^tuTned ; still 
is he hid within that holiest place ; and still the multitude he 
serves turn thither a silent and expectant gaze ; he prolongs 
the purification still ; and while he appears hot, no other rites 
can be resumed, nor any legal defilement be contraicted. 
Thus, meanwhile, ordinances cease their obligation, and the 
sin against them has lost its power. How different this from 
the offerings of Jerusalem, whose temple was but the ** sym- 
bol and shadow ” of that sanctuary above.t In the Hebrew 
** sacrifices there was a remembrance again made of sins 
every year “ tlie high priest annually entered the holy 
place being but a mortal, he could not go in with his own 
blood and remain, but must take that of other creatures and 
return ; and hence it became **'not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sin$,”|| for instantly they 
be^an to accumulate again. But to the* very nature of 
Christ’s offering, a perpetuity of efficacy belongs ; bearing no 
other than “ Me own blood,” he was immortal when his 
ministration began, and “ ever liveth to make his interces- 
sion he could " not offer himself often, for then must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world,” — and 
it is appointed unto men only once to die so that once 
for aU he entered into the holy place, and obtained a redemp- 
tion that is perpetual;*’ “once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared, and by sacrificing himself hath absolutely put 
atrny sin “ this man, after he had offered one sacrifice lor 
sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God,” ** for by 
one offering he hadi perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied.”** The ceremonial then, with its periodicaf transgres- 
sions, and atonements, is suspended; die services of the outer 

• Heb. ijL. 16. t vUi. 5. J *. 3, § ix. 7, 25. 

II *. 4. % vli 25. i*. 25—27, 12 ; x. 12, 14. 
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tabernacle cease||..|pr.ithe holiest of all is made manifest ;* one 
•who is " priest for wer ** dwells therein: one “consecrated 
for evermore/^“hplf, harmless, undefiled, in his celestial 
dwelling . qui^ sepunte from sinners ;t who needeth not 
daily, as those J^ij^ priests, to offer. up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people^s ; for this . he •did once for 
a/1 when he offered up himself/*^ 

•Heb,ix.8. 28. 

t Hebi vii* 2% Let the reader look catefulfy again into the eerhal and logical 
atructure of this verse ] and then ask himself^ whether tt is not as plain as words 
can make it, that GhrUt ^'once for all ** qfered up sact^ce first for uia own 
sraa, and then for the people* s'* The argument surely Is this ; ^ he need not do the 
daily thing, for he has done it ones for all \ the never-ftnished work of other 
pontiffli, a single act of his achieved.*' Tlie sentiment loses its meaning, unless 
that which he did once is the self-same thmg which they did always: and what was 
that ? — the offering by the High-priest of n sacrifice first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's. With what propriety, then, can Mr. Buddieom ask us this question : 
** Why is he said to have excelled the Jewish High>priest in not offering a sacrifice 
far himself?** I submit, that no such thing is said : but tliat, on the contrary, it 
is positively affirmed that Christ did offer sacrifice for his own sins. So plain 
indeed is this, that Trinitarian commentators arc forced to slip In a restraining 
word and an additionid sentiment, into the last clause of tlie verse. Thus Pierce,* 
** Who has no need, like the priests under the law, from time to time to offer up 
sacrifice first for his own sins, and after that for the people's. For this latter he 
did once fbr all when be offered up himself; afid as to the former, he had no occasiofi 
to do it at all,** And no doubt tbc writer of the epistle ought to have said just this, 
if he intended to draw the kind of contrast, which orthodox theology requires, 
between Jesus and the Hebrew priests. He limits the opposition between them 
to one particular ; — the Son of Aaron made oflTcring daily, — the Son of God once 
for aU. Divines must add another particular; that the Jewish priest atoned for 
two classes of sins, his own and the people's,— Christ for the people’s only. Sup- 
pose for a moment that this was the author’s desi;^; that the word ** this,** instead 
of havitkg its proper grainmutical antecedent, may be restrained, as in the com- 
mentary cited above, to the sacrifice foi tli0 people's sins ; then the word ** daily *' 
may be left out, without disturbance to the other substantive particular of the 
contrast; the verse will tlien stand thus ; ** who needeth not, as those High-priests, 
to offisr up sacrifice for bU own sins ; for he offered up sacrifice for the people’s 
sins, when he offered up himself." Here, all the reasoning is obviously gone, and 
the sentence becomes a mere inanity : fo make sense, We want, instead of the 
latter clause tbe sentiment of Felrce,— ^ ** he had no oc^basion to do this at all" 
This, however, is an invention of the expositor, more Jealous fbr hb author*s 
orthodoxy, than for his composition, f think it necessary to add that, by leaving 
out the most emphatic word in this verse (the word once) Mr. Buddieom has sup- 
pressed the author’s antithesis, and favoured the suggestion of his own. 1 have 
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Nor is it in its perpetuity alone, that the e^aoy of the C^s- 
tian sacrifice transcends the atonements of Ihe laif ; it remoPes 
a higher order of ritual transgressions. It cannot be sup- 
posed indeed, that Messiah’s life is no nobler ofieting, than 
that of a creature from the herd or flock, and arfU confer no 
more immunity. Accordingly, it goes beyond those "sins of 
ignwance/* those ceremonial inadvertences, for 'which ak>ne 
there was remission in Israel ; and readies to vohmiary neg- 
lects of the sacerdotal ordinances ; ensuring indemnity for 
legal omissions, when incurred not simply by the accidents 
of the flesh, but even by intention of the conscience. This 
is no greater boon, than the dignity dP the sacrifice requires ; 
and does but give to his people belonr that living relation of 
soul to Ood, which he himself sustains above. If the blood 
of bulls and of goats . . . . sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh : how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit ofiered himself without spot to God, purify 
(even) your conscience from dead works (ritual observances) 
to seifr'e the li'ring God !”* Let then the ordinances go, and 
the Lord ** put his laws into the mind, and write them in the 
heart and let all have boldness to enter into the holiest 


no doubt that this was unconsciously done ; but it shows how system rubs ofT the 
angles of scriptural difficulties.— I subjoin a part of the note of John Crell on the 
passage : ** de poniifice Christo loquitur. Quid verd fecit semel Christus 7 quid 
uliudy quam quod Pontlfex antiquos staffi die quotannis^ fadebat? Prindpaliter 
autem hie non de oblatione pro peccatis populi ; sed de oblatione pro ipsius Potiti- 
dcis peccatis agi* ex superioribus, ipsoque rationum contextn manifestum est’* 

The sins which his sacrifice cancelled must have been of the same order in the 
people, and in himself ; certainly therefore not moral in their character, but cere- 
monial. His death was, for himself no less than for his Hebrew disciples, e 
commutation for the Mosaic ordinances. Had he not died, he must have continued 
under their power ; ** were he on earth, he would not be a priest,*' or have 
** obtained that more excellent ministry/* by which he clears away, in the courts 
above, all possibilities of ritual tin below, and hhnself emerges from legal in 
spiritual relations. 

* Heb. ix. U, 14. 


^ This is obviously the meaning of «ca4^ ifUpoff In this passage ; /rem time fe 
timet and in the case alluded to, yearly ; not, at In the emnmon version, doily. 
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by the blood of! Jesusi by tlds new and Uving way which he 
liath consecralel fot tts ^ pfoyoking each other to love and 
to good iyorkSt^*(f 

See, then, in bri^^ the obj^tion of the Hebrews to the 
gospel; and the. reply pf their instructor. They said; 
'^What a blank is this; you have no temple, no priest, no 
ritual I How is it that, in his ancient covenant, God is so 
strict about ceremonial service, and permits no neglect, bow<* 
ever inddental, without atonement ; yet in this new economy, 
throws the whole system a#ay ; letting us run up an everlast- 
.ing debt to a law confessedly unrepealed, without redemption 
of it, or atonement for it 

" Not without redemption and atonement/’ replies their 
evangelical teacher ; temple, sacrifice, priest, remain to us 
also, only glorified into proportions worthy of a heavenly 
dispensation; our temple, in the skies; our sacrifice, Messiah^s 
mortal person; our priest, his ever-living spirit. How poor 
the efficacy of your former offerings I year after year, your 
ritual debt began again : for the blood dried and vanished 
from the tabernacle which it purified; the priest returned 
friun the inner shrine ; and when there, he stood, with the 
interceding blood, before the emblem, not the reality, of 
God. But Christ, nbt at the end of a year, but at the end of 
the great world-era of the Lord, has come to offer up himself, 
— no lamb so unblemished as 'he ; his voluntary and immortal 
spirit, than which was nothing ever more divinely consecrate; 
becomes officiating priest, and strikes his own person with 
immolating blow ; it falls and bleeds on earth, as on the outer 
altar, standing on the threshhold of the sanctuary of heaven : 
thither he ascends with the memorials of his death, vanishes 
the Holy of Holies of the sides, presents himself before 
the very living God, and sanctifies the temple there and 
worshippers here : saying to us, ^ drop now for ever the legal 

, • II.b. X. K, l>. SO, 84. 
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burdens that weigh you down ; doubt not you are hem, 
as my glorified spirit herej from the defilements, you are wont 
to dread ; I stay behind this veil of visible ri>ings4o ^ear you 
of all such taint, and put away such sin eternally. Trust 
then in me, and take up the freedom of your sdiils : burst riw 
dead works, that cling round your conscience Uke cerements 
of the grave ; and rise to me, by the living power of duty, 
and a loving allegiance to God.’ ” . 

So far then, as the death of Christ is treated in scripture 
dogmatically, rather than historically, its effects are viewed in 
contrast with the different order of things which must have, 
been expected, had he, as Messiah, not died. And thus 
regarded, it presented itseff to the minds. pf the Apostles in 
three relations ; 

First, to the Gentiles, whom it drew in to be subjects of 
the Messiah, by breaking down the barriers of his Hebrew 
personality, and rendering him spiritual as well as. immortal. 

Secondly, to the unbdieving Jewsj whom his retirement 
from this world delivered from the judgment due to them, on 
the principles of their own law, both for their general violation 
of tlie conditions of their covenant, and for their positive 
rejection of him. His absence re-opened their opportunities ; 
and to tender them this act of long-suffering, he took on him- 
self the death which had been incurred by them. 

Thirdly, to the believing dews; the terms of whose disci- 
pleship the Messiah’s death had changed, destroying all the 
benefits of their lineage, and substituting an act of the mind, 
tlie simpler claim of faith. It was therefore a commutation 
for the Ritual Law, and gave themTimpunity and atonement 
for all its violations. 

With the last two of these relations, beyond their remark- 
able historical interest, we have no personal eoncom. The 
first remains, and ever will remain, worthy of the ^orious joy, 
with which Paul regarded and expounded it. God has 
committed the rule of this world, to no ex^usive Prince, and 
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no sacerdotal 'pawtty ahd/ao eartlily majesty ; but to one 
whose spirit, too divine to be liinited to place and time, broke 
through clouds of sorrow into the idearest heaven; and 
thither lias since been drawing 'Our human love, though for 
i^s now he l^as been imteen'and knmortal. An impartial 
God, a holy and spiritual Law, an infinite hope for all men, — 
are given to us by that generous cross. 

It is evident that all three of the redations which I have 
described^ belonged to the death of Jesus, in hit capacity of 
Mettiah ; and could have had no existence, if he had not 
borne this character, but had been simply a private martyr to 
his convictions. The foregoing exposition gives a direct 
answer to the inquiry, pressed ydthout the slightest perti- 
nence upon the Unitarian, why the phraseology of the cross 
is never found applied to Paul or Peter, or any other noble 
confessor, who died in attestation of the truth; why '*n0 
record is ^ven that we are justified by the blood of Stephen ; 
or that he bare our sins in his own body, and made reconci- 
liation for us.*** 1 know not why such a question should be 

submitted to us; we have assuredly no concern with it; 
having never dreamt that the Apostles could have written as 
they did respecting the death on Calvary, if they had thought 
of it only as a scene of martyrdom. We have passed under 
review the whole language of the New Testament on this 
subject ; and in the interpretation of it have not even once had 
recourse to this, which is said to be our only view of the 
cross. We have seen the aposties justly announcing their 
Lord’s death, as a proper pr^tiation; because it placed 
whole classes of men, without any meritorious change in their 
character, in saving relations : declaring it a strict suhstitvie 
for others’ punishment ; on tiie ground that there were those 
who must have perished, if he had not ; and that he died and 
retired, that they might remain and live ; Ascribing it as a 


• Mr. Lecture on the Atonement, p. 471. 
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, 06 r^ ieMeh jmt awag l>ec»i»e *** ^^^^; 

S the Levitiad atMiemento achieved;^ 
j^eye not found them crer appealing to ^ 
tion to the justice of God, or an example 
^Wen; The Trinitarians have one idea of thS event ^«r 
ipdret; and their fancy provides their opponents wiA one 
idea of iti of the former not a trace exists, on any page of 
Scripture; and of the latter, the |^teriaii need not avad 
himself at aU, in explaining the language, wheyeof it » said 


to be his solitary key* ' ' 

Nowhere, then, in Scripture do we meet with anythmg 
corresponding with the providing nofiom of vicarious re- 
demption; everywhere, and most emphatically m the per- 
sonal instructions of our Lord, 46 we: find a doctrine of 
forgiveness, and an idea of salvation, utterly inconsistent 
with it. He spake often of the unqpahfi®* clemency of 
God to his returning children ; never twee the Satisfaction 
Idemanded by his justice. He spake of the joy in heaven 
over one sumet that repcnteth ; but was sitent on ,the sacn- 
ficial faith, without which penitence is said to be unavaihng. 
Nor did he, like his modem disciples, teach that there are 
two separate saMioas, which must foUow each other in a 
fixed order; first, redemption from the penalty, secondly 
from the spirit, of sin ; pardon for the past, before sanctifica- 
tion in the present ; a removal of the « hindrance in W 
previous to its annihilation m ourselves. If mdeed there 
were in Christianity two dcUverances, discnminated and 
successive, it would be more in accordance with its spmt 
to invert this order V—to recal from alienation first, M 
announce forgiveness afterwards; to restore from guift, 
before cancelling the penalty; and permit the to 

miticipate the love. At least, them wouM s^, 

in such'arrangemcnt, to be a greater jealousy for ^hoh- 
ness of the divine law, a severer reservation of God s com- 
placency for those who have broken fewn (he service of sin. 
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.than in the sTstem, which 'proclums unpunitjr to the rel^ . 
will, ere yet its eahmogement is raiounoed. If the outward 
res^non preeedee the inward eanetificataon, then does God 
admit to favour the yet unsanctafied; guilt keeps us in no 
exile from him: and though the holy Spirit is to follow 
afterwards, it becomes the peouhar office of the cross to lift 
us u we are, with wrery stun upon the soul and every vile 
habit uiuretraced, frontline brink of perdition to the asstti) 
ranee of glory: the ^vine lot is. given to us, before the 
divine love b awakened in us ; and the. heirs of heaven have 
yet to become the. children of holiness. j .With what con'* 
sistency can the advocates of such an economy accuse its 
opponents of dealing lightly with sin, of deluding men into a 
false trust, and administering seductive flatteries to human 
nature What ! shall we, who plant in every soul of un a ' 
Hell, whence no f<»eign force, no external God^ can pluck 
us, any more than they can tear us from our identity ; — we, 
who hide the fires of torment in no . viewless gulf, but make 
them ubiquitous as gmlt ; — we, who suffu no outward agent 
from Eden, or the Abyss, or Calvary, ' to encroach upon the 
solitude of man’s respousibility, and confuse the simplicity 
of conscience ; — ^we, who teach that God will not, and even 
cannot, spare the firoward, till they be froward no more, but 
must permit the burning lash to till they cry aloud for 
mercy, and throw themselves freely into his embrace.;— shall ' 
we be rebuked for a lax adounistmtion of peace, by those 
who think that a moment may turn the alien into the elect ? 
It is no flattery of eur natiure, to reverence deeply its morsl 
capacities: we only discerii in them the more solemn trust; 
and see in thrir abuse the fouler shame. And it is not of 
what men ore, but of what they Ae, that we encourage 
noble and cheerful thoughts. Doqbtiei^^l^ |blhk exagg^rs* 
tion posrihle .{which our opponents 0V^ 

• Sm Mr. M'Neil*'* Lecture, pp. SS8, SI I, Siti,iM;^ 

e* 
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in the portraiture of their actual character : and perhaps we 
are not the less likely to awaken true convictions of sin, tiiat 
we strive to speak of it with the voice of discriminative jus> 
tice, instead of the monotonous thunders of vengeance ; and 
to draw its image in the natural tints provided by the ccm- 
science, rather than in the preeternatural flame-colour min- 
gled in the crucibles of Hell. ^ 

In making pena/ redemption and iuMjraf redemption sepa- 
rate and successive, the vicarious scheme, we submit, is 
^ inconsistent with the Christian idea of. salvation. Not that 
we take the second, and rejed: the first, as our Trinitarian 
friends imagine; nor that we invert their order. We accept 
them both ; putting them however, not in succession, but in 
super-position, so that they coalesce. The power and the 
y punishment of sin perish together ; and together begin the 
holiness and the bliss of heaven. Whatever extracts the 
poison, cools the sting: nor can the divine vigour of spiritual 
health enter, without its frhedom and its joy. That there can 
be any separate dealings with our past guilt and with our pre- 
sent character, is not a truth of God, but a fiction of the 
schools. The sanctification of the one is the redemption of 
the other. The mind given up to passion, or chained to 
self, or any how alienated from the love and Hfe divine, 
dwells, whatever be its faith, in the dark and terrible abyss : 
while he, and he only, that in the freedom Rod tranquillity of 
great affections, communes with God and toils for men, 
understands the meaning, and wins the promises, of heaven. 
Am I asked, ‘ What then is to persuade the sinful heart, 
thus to draw near to God; — what, but a proclamation of 
absolute pardon, can break down the secret distrust, which 
keeps our nature back, wrapped in the reserve of conscious 
guilt 1 reply ; how'ever much these fears and hesitations 
mkht ding round ns, and restrain us from the mystic Deity 
of Nature, they can have noplace in our intercourse with the 
Father whom Jesus , represents. It needs only that Christ 
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be ^oly his image, to know ^ that tbe' hindrance is not with 
himj but entirely in ourselves:*’* to see that there is no 
anger in his look; to feel that he invites us to unreserved 
confession, and accepts our self-abandonment to him ; that 
he lifts the repentant, prostrate at his feet, and speaks ^e 
words of severe, but truest hope. Am I told, ^ that only 
the gratitude excited by personal rescue from tremendous 
danger, by ah uncondi^nal and entire delivchnnce, is capable 
of winning our reluctant nature, of opening the soul to the 
access of the Divine Spirit, and bringing it to the service of 
the Everlasting Will ?* I rejoice to acknowledge, that some 
such disinterested power must be awakened; s<nne mighty^ 
forces of the heart he called out, ere the regeneration can 
take place that renders us children of the Highest ; ere we 
can break, with true ncw-birth, from the shell of self, amj^ 
try and train our wings in the atmosphere of God. The 
permanent work of duty must be wrought by the affections ; 
not by the constraint, however solemn, of hope and fear ; no 
self-perfectionating process, elaborated by an anxious will, 
has warmth enough to ripen the Soul’s diviner fruits ; the 
walks of outward morality, and the slopes of deliberate medi- 
tation, it may keep smooth and trim ; but cannot make the 
true life-blossoms set, as in a garden of the Lohl, and the 
foliage wave as wfth the voice of God among the trees. I 
gladly admit that to a believer in the vicarious sacrifice, the 
sense of patron, the love of the great deliverer, may well 
fulfil this blessed ofiice, of carrying him out of himself in 
genuine allegiance to a being most benign and holy. And 
perceiving that, if this doctrine were removed, there is not; 
in the system of which it forms a part, and which else would 
be all terror, anything that could perfonU^the same genennim 
pait, 1 can iiriderstand why it seems to. its idvocates, an 
essentieU power in the renovation of the But 


• Mr. M*NcUe‘!i licctnrci p. 33^* 
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great as it may be, ’"tWn the limits of its oim narrow 
sdieme, ideas possessicd of higher moral effica^, am not 
wahfihg, when we pass into a region of'nobler and more 
diristian thought. ShaU we say that the the in^te 

Huler, given in the spoken wisdom o# the livmg spmt of 
Christ, has no sanctifying power? Yet wher^them arty 
trace in it of the satisfactionisf s redemption ? I^eh we sit 
at Messiah’s feet, that transforming gratitude fb¥ an ^n- 
guished penalty on which the prevaiHhg theoli^ it»i8ts,» as 
its central emotioii, becomes rqdaced by a simlUir and p*b- 
fouhder sentiment towards the eteriud father. If to rekOue 
men from a dreadful fate in the ftiWre, be a just title to our 
reverence, never to haie deei^tf that fete claims an affec- 
tion yet more deVoted ; if there'bi^ A"Whe metcy in annihi- 
lating an awful curse, in shedding ohiy blessing there is srttely 
a diviner still. Shall the love resthredto us after long delay, 
and in consideration of an^e^valortt, work mightily OJi the 
heart; and shall that wMcb asked' no purchase, fhich hw 
been veiled by no cloud, which has enfolded us tdways in its 
tranquillity, nor osn ever qmt the soul opened to receive it, 
fail to penetrate the consdence, artd ^ssolve the firosts (rf our 
self-love by sonife holier flame?', NeV^er shall it be found 
thie, that Clod must ihreaten us mtih'ibrigean^, erd we can 
feel the shelter of his grace ! 

In truth, the Christian idea of .salvation 'catmot be ^ter 
illustrated, than by the doubt which hrta been entei^ed 

respecting the proper translation of my text. SiflKie, refer- 
ring it to spiritual l^detriptiop^ adhete to the uommon ver- 
sion ; others, seeing that the aimstid Peter is eiplaimrtg « by 
^ what power, or by what name” be bad cured the lame man 
i at the temple gate, refer the words to this miri^e of deUver- 
‘ anoe, and render thO^ thus j^neither is there any 

other-, M there is iiorte other name under heaven given 
among men, Whereby we can be hOaUd» It ma^s little 
which it is ; for whether we| 9 peak of body or of mihd, Jesus 
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** tavet** US by ** ma>t^ by jputting forth ijpon 

us a divin« and het|}ing power> by uditdi phst suffering and 
present decrepHiUde disappear togetberjt wbtcb supplies the 
defective elements of our nSt^ j cools Ibe bqmh^ of inurard 
fever; or calls into being Mnses and p^noeptions, open> 
ing a diviner universe to. our experience. The deformed and 
m>oked bowed by j^atan^ lo ! these many yearS) tod po» 
wise able to lift up itself, he loosens and makes straight in 
uprightness. ' The mtwal pandyric, cnUapsed and prostrate 
amid the stir of life, and inCapifoly gaaiqg on the movuig 
waters in which others ^nd their heal^has often started up 
at the summons of that voice, though petehance "he wist not 
who it was and going hiswjsy, has found it to be "the 
sabbath,^^ and owned the " work** of one who is in the spirit 
of " the Father.” From the eye long dark and blind to duty and 
to God, he has caused the film to pass asjfsy, and shown the 
solemn look of life beneath a heaven so tranc^uil and sublime. 
Even tho dead of soul,c]ose wrapped in bandsgeaof selfishness, 
— that greediest of graves, — ^have been quickened by his pierc- 
ing caUy and have come forth; to learn, "when risen,” that 
only in the meekness that can obey is ti^ere the power to 
command, only in «the love that serves is there the life of 
heart-folt liberty,v4 call, then, qn the name and trust in 
the spirit ol^ Christ, is to invoke the restoring power of God; 
to give symmetoy tod speed to pur lame affections, and the 
vigour <d tonthlfite to bur limping prills.. There is not any 
Christian sefoafion that^is not thus identical with Christian 
perfection t "nor any otiier name under heaven amonff 
men, whereby we may be ^us) made mhole’* Let all that 
would "be perfect be thus minded seek " the measure^ 
the stature of the fulness of Christ ;”t and they dmil ^d.^to 
him a " power to become the Slons of God.”$ 
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NOTES. 


A. ^ 

Relatimjjf^tween Nahitai Religion md Revelalion. 

It » not easy to determine, irith any precision, what is Mr. M*Neile'a 
estimate of the capahilities and defects of natural religion. It is sub- 
jected to a vague and indistinct disparagement throughout hia lecture; 
the impression is left, that the character of God cannot be vindicated 
by appeal to his works ; but I do not perceive that the lecturer cotn-» 
nuts himself to any logical proposition on the subject. One of his 
coadjutors,’^ however, has supplied this deficiency ; and taking, as an 
antagonist, a sentence from the second Lecture of the present series, 
has argued at length, that ** The moral Character and Unity of God 
are not discoverable from the works of Creation.’* He affirms that **to 
talk of ' discerning the moral attributes of God on the material struc- 
tures of the universe,’ is not only idle, but unreasonable and the Jus- 
tification which he offers Of this bold statement seems to comprise the 
two following arguments ; ^ 

That the universe is analogous to a cathedral or other human edifice; 
which discloses something of the ArchAeet’s genius and power, but 
nothing of bis moral qualities : and 
That the mixture of good and evil in the world perplexes the mind 
with opposite reports of the Creator's character. 

If scepticism were a just object of moral rebuke, in what terms 
might we not speak of this infidel '* rejection of God’s ancient and 
everiasting oracles of nature ? For the serious doubts and j^erplesdtiea 
of the devout student of creation# an unqualified reapCct xMf be 
tained. But it is to be regretted that the neeeaiities of a system 
tempt the expounder of revelation to assail# with rectdessindiffierence, 

* Rev. P, lame*, in liii Lecture entitled ** The dectrtae of the Trinity, 
pk;oved eft e todftf^iuence fiom the Deit) of our Lord J«?us Ohrin,” p. aSS— 375. 
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the prunitive sentiments of all religion. The aversion of orthodoxy to 
the theology of the unsophisticated reason and healt is however to be 
classed among the natural antipathies. Among sil the extravagances 
of modem English divinity, unknown to the sound and healthy era of our 
national church, it is perhaps the most significant : mdicating that final 
obscuration of Christianity, m which it cannot be made to shine with- 
out putting out every other light. This destructive mode of argument- 
ation, which discredits everything foreign to the favourite system, is 
the evident result of fear, not of fEtith : it is a theological adopticm of 
the Chinese policy j and keeps the Celestial Empire safe, by regarding 
every stranger as a possible spy, and excluding all alien ideas as fore- 
runners of revolution. The citadel of faith is defended, by^making the 
roost dreadful havoc ot every power which ought to be its strength and 
ornament. Put out reasonj ^but save the Trinity suborn experience, 
but prove depravity; disparage conscience* but secure the Atone- 
ment ; bewilder the sentimeiiie of justice and benevolence, only 
guard the everlasting Hell j—have long been the mstructions of or- 
thodoxy to its defender^ : and now we are asked to silence the an- 
them of nature to the God of love, that priests withemt disturbance 
may prove him the God of vengeance, and to Withdraw our eye from 
the telescope of science, whidl reveals the oinsNssa of the Creator's 
work, that we may examme, through a church microscope, the pbi- 
ratity of a Hebrew noun. Can those who taunt the Unitarians with 
the negative character of their system, give a satisfadtbry account of 
the positive merits of a rdigton Which disbelieves reason, i&trusts the 
moral sense, didikes science, discreditis, nature, and for all who are 
without the Bfole and a fit intmpreter, dvowns the moral character of 
God ? 4^ 

In commenting upon Mr. James’s position on ibis last point, I will 
confine myself to three observations :*^tbe first, relating to the con- 
sequences of his dcctiiae, if true ; the others eacpiaining, by separate 
reference to his two arguments, why I conceive it to be fidse. 

(1 .) If there is no trace in nature of the moral attnbutes of Qod, 
there can be no disdosure of ^m in Scripture, The charaqtec of 
the Revealer is our only for tine truth and excellencaofdie 

Revdation : and if his ebara^^ is antecedently unknown, if there is 
nothing to preclude the idea of his beh^ i^oeitfbl and malignant, 
how can we be assured that bta communication is not a seduction and 
a he } It is not the prseternutural rank, but the just and holy mind, 
of a celestial Being, that entitles his messages to reception . and 
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surt3^ H is tihia jitone wbkb, m ottr 0]^po&«stB* ova ayatstt, miikiOi 
the diffhreOce tMStiAtBea the euggeBtktte of Satan and the inepi- 
ration of God. Bttt let ne heat» in this mUter, the judgment of one 
who adorned the I^j^h chnroh, in tunes when soUdity of thought 
and troth of sentunent were ntifi in esteem among her clergy. Aroh- 
hishop Tlllotson ohsereto'} GnleaB tiie knowledge of God and his 
eaaential perfections be natoMit^ f do not aee what anffioient and cer- 
tain foundation there cSn be of revealed rehf^on. For unless we 
naturally know God to be a Being of aB perfection, and consequently 
timt whatever be says is true, | oannot see what divine revdatiob can 
signify. For God's revtalhig mr deehufag suoh a thmg to ns, is no 
necessary argument that it is so, unless aateeedentfy to tids reyda- 
tion, we be possessed firmly ;ynth tide prinei^ tluijt sttggpver God 
says is true. And whatever is knovto anteoedentfy^o revdetioit» 
must be known by natural ligh^ tad by reasonmgs and deductions 
from natnral principles. I might further add to this wgament, t|k|Kt 
the onfy atMdard and mtatnre to Jud^ of diviim revelations^ and to 
distuiguidi between wbnt ere true, and what are counterfeit, are the 
nemnaf notions which mar have of God, and of his sssentml perfte- 
tiods/** And elsewhere, still more expbciify ; *' The strongest and 
surest reasonings in rebgkm are grounded apon tiie essential perfec- 
tions of God : so that even divine revdatioa itself doth suppose these 
fof its foundation, and can sigiufy notUng to ns, nnless these he first 
knOsm and hdieved. Unless we bo firrt persuaded of the providence 
of Qodi and his particular care of mankind, yrhy shonld we beheve 
that be would make any revdatioh O^hims^ to men ? Unless it he 
natunffly known tohs, that God is timCt what foundation is there for 
the bdi^ of Ids word ? And Vritat signifies tihe laws and promisee of 
Gbd, nnless nalacsl light^io ^ftt assmre ne of his sovereign authority 
and faithfuloesa? So that fho fthio^ies of natural religion, are 
fomdationofthatlohMi is m sw d edi «)dth^fi>re m reason nothing 
can be admitted to be a revelatiOB from God« which plainly contra* 
diets his essential perfection i and consequtatiy if any pretends 
dhdne revriation for this doctrine, thdt Qod hath from aB etemify 
ahsdntcly decreed the eterahl ruin of the greatest, part of BUmklp|d, 
Wfthont any respect to the sms arid demaritsgf men# I am as ocrtjdo 
that tliia doctrine cannot bo of God, as I am<fm« that God iageod 
and Jnst; baeause this grates Upon the notioii that mpothld hifyq 

f ^ 

* Tillotfltfn*s IVorkji, |717s voL 1 
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goodnees and justice. This is that ivhich no ffoo4 nim wmU do, 
lund therefore canuot be believed of infinite goodness ; and therefore 
if an Apostle or Angel from heaven teach any doctrine which plainly 
overthrows the goodness and justice of Ood« let him be accursed. 
For every man hath greater assurance that God is good and just, 
than he can have of any subtle speculations about predestination and 
the decrees of God.”* 

It is somewhat curious, tliat iu the position which they have as- 
sumed with respect to natural religion, our reverend opponents 
allying themselves with Socinus : and that, in answering them, 1 
should find myself citing the words of an Archbishop of their own 
church, in direct reply to this great heresiarch. On the adjoining 
page to the first from which I have quoted, Tillotson says, God is 
naturally known to men: the contrary wdiereof Socinus positively 
maintains, though therein he be forsaken by most of his fol- 
lowers, — ^an opinion, in my judginent, very unworthy of one 
who, not without reason, was esteemed so great a master of rea- 
son*, and (though I believe he did not see it) undermining the 
strongest and surest foundation of all rdigibp, which, when the na- 
tural notions of God are once taken away, will certainly want its best 
support. Besides that, by denying any natural knowledge of God, 
and his essential perfections, he freely gives away one of the most 
plausible grounds of opposing the doctrine of thfe '"Trinity.” That 
which Socinus could afford freely to yfre away,” 'oiir reverend op- 
ponents, it seems, find it necessary violently to take away.f 

(2.) The arguments by which Mr. James endeavours to justify his 
repudiation of the primary sentiments or iohrevealed rdigion, might 
he sufficiently answered by a reference to any work treating of na- 
tural theology, from the Memorabilia df Socrateu ,to the last Bridge- 
water Treatise. But as a phrase occurring in my first lecture appears 
to have been concerned in their production, it is incumbent on me to 
show where their fallacy lies. 

The lecturer's reasoning stands thus : The universe is a material 
structure ; and so is a cathedral : but a cathedral gives no report of 

* Tillotson’# Works, London, 1717, vol. i. p. 579. 

t Socinus thus states the opinioh which he attempts to confute : Reeeptior 
hodie sententia est, homini naturallter ejusque animo insitain esse diviidtiitif 
alicqjus opiuionem, ct]^us vi cuncta rogantur ac gubernentur, quwque humanaruaf 
rerum imprimis euram gerat, hominibus consulat atque prospiciat. Hsc san- 
tantia, quam nos falsem esse arbitramur,” &c,^Prmt€etione$ TheoL Fausti Sooini 
Stnenshf c. il. 
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tbe moral tdiaract^r of ita arohiteot : neither, therefore, does the uni- 
venm ; — an exceUent example, when reduced to form, of the violation 
of the first general rule of the syllogism, forbidding an undistributed 
middle term. 

Did it never occur to our reverend op|K>nent that ** the material 
structures of the universe *' are of various kinds, not all of them 
resembling a cathedral ; nay, that he himself (not being able ** to sit 
in a thimble,'* or even in the smaBest compass imaginable,'* ** with- 
out inconvenience from want of room,”)* is a '• material structure,” 
in one part of his human constitution ? — a circumstance which might 
have suggested the distinction between organized and unorganized 
nature. Admitting even (what is by no means tfue) that tie ar- 
rangements of the latter terminate, like the deif^ of a minster, in 
the mere production of beauty, and indicate only genius hnd skiD, 
the contrivances of the former fuliK their end in the creation of hapr 
piness in the animal world, and the maintenance of a retributive dis-" 
cipline in human life : results which are the appropriate fruit and 
pression of benevolence and equity. Even the beauty of creation, 
however, cannot be attributed to sentiments as little moral in thehr 
character, as those which may actuate the human artist ; for He who 
has called into being whatever is lovdy and glorious, has created also 
percipient minds to behold it, and transmute it from a material adjust- 
ment into a mental possession. 

It is not even true that a work of art, like a cathedral, expresses 
no moral quality. The individual bhilder's character, indeed, it may 
not reveal. But no architect ever produced a cathedral ; he is but 
the tool wielded by the spirit of his age ; and Phidias could no more 
have designed York Mmster, than the associated masons could have 
adorned the Parthenon. Agps must contribute to the origination 
of such works : and when they appear, they embody, not indistinctly, 
some of the great sentimei;^ts which possess the period of their 
birth. 

(3.) The mixture of good and evil in th^ world is said to confuse 
our reasonings respecting the Divine Being, by presenting us with 
opposite reports of his character, 

This argument is evidently inconsistent wit^ the forma*. While 
tkU declared the silence of creation on the moral attribute of its 
A^i^r, this ai]tos its double (and therefore dq^ltipl) epeedh, AfHr 


« Mr Jameses illtistration of the nature of a 
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therto {Aenomena wbieh depose to tiie dieracter of the 
<3rdiff0r^ if ^ oen only interpret th«r attestation ar%ht. 

^fS^llplesfer the treatment of conflicting evidence are plain and 
intdligible ; nor is there any reason why they should not applied 
Id the great problems of natural religion. The preponiermt testi* 
eiiony teing permitted to determine our convictions, the evils and 
iaeqtuhties of the world cannot disturb our faith in the benevolence 
and holinesB of God ; but must stand oyer, as a residue of unreduced 
phenomena, to be hereafter brought under the dominion of that law 
of love, which the visible systematic arrangements of Providence 
diow to be general. 

Happily, no sceptical reaaonmgs,^ like those on which I am ani- 
madvertmg, can permanently prevent the natural sentiments of men 
from asserting their supremacy. To use the words of Bishop Butler, 
Our whole nature leads us to asovibe aU moral perfection to God, 
and to deny all imperfection of him. And this will for ever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is ; became it is the voice of God q>eakittg in us.*** 
From the opposite appearances of good and evil in the world, Mr. 
James derives an argument agmnst the Unity of God, and affirms 
that ** reason thinks it more reasonable to admit the existence of two 
almighty and indi^endent Beings* the one <q(tefnally good, the other 
etmiaUy evil.'^t H the lecturer^s ** reason*’ really reeiGMninends to him 
aueh extraordinaiy ccmidusionB, and insialpi on patronizhig the Mani- 
ekean heresy, the inteUeotual fsadty may well be in bad theological 
with bim.*The cmiitant of pain and enjoymenti good and 

evil, from the iMry same asrrangementsOndstruet^^ renders the partition 
of the creative work between two antagonistic principles not 
easy of conception ; and it yet rernmns to^be ea^lained, how the li^s 
which produce the breeze can ptxiceed from oneBeing, and those which 
speed the hurricane from another ; how hunger can have one author, 
and the refreshment of food anothar i how the power of rigJie moral 
choice can be the gift of God, and that of wrong moral choice of a 
Demon. 

The reverend lecturer attempts to weaken the argument from the 
unity of the creatioa to that of the Creator. His eccentric remarks 
on comets I must leave to tba^oousidnfetlon of ^onomhni. the 

V Inhteauciioa to ths ^ ^ f Iifctars* p. ^71. 
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rest of Qie lu^nmetit te ottliided to «ach nii tlw fcUt^g votdk^ 
of Robert Hell wef give to it. "*To pwre tlw vugnil^ of tiiift gre«& 
Being, in cjppotitiott to a jdttnRtf ei Qddlt it in wnt nltecMery to 
heire recoaneto metnpbyiiical abatraetioae. It w nsSoient to ob< 
serve, that the of inore.(1^>ui<Mke anttior cf nature iainoon* 

eistent with that harmony of dtnign trhi(^ pervaden her vorjto ; thnt 
it solveB no appearaitcM, m m^o^^ported by no evidence, and nerves no 
purpose but to embwvtn and perplex our conceptions/' * 


B. 

Trimtarian and Unitarian Tdom ' 

’ \ 

It is only natural that the parhble of the Prodigal Son nhotdd be no 
favourite with those, who deny the'unoondftltmal mercy of God. 
The place which this divine tale occi^ieB in the Unitarian theology 
appears to be filled, in the orthodox sdieme, by the story of Zalenciui» 
king of the Locrhuis ,* which has been ^ipealed to in the present con« 
trdversy by both the Lecturers on the Atonement, and seems to be 
the only enduralde Illustration presented, even by Pagan history, of 
the execution of vlcenous puidriunent. This monarch had passed a 
law, condemning adulterers to the loss of both eyes. His own son 
whs convicted ojt^the crime : Mid to satisfy at once the claims of law 
and of clemency, the ro3rd JiSreut *' commanded one of his own eyes 
to be pulled out, end one of his atm’s.** Is it too hold a heresy to 
confess, that ths$« seems to me someihillig beathenisb in this example, 
and that, as an exponent of toe Divine toafUBter, X more willir^ 
revere the Father of toe {h'odigxl, toaa the father ci the adoltererl 
Without entwh^t inito a^comparison bMween the Lo» 

mian and toe Gsl^Mt/pMable^ I wot^ Uiserve, that the vicarious 
theory receives no iUustration f^om this fragment of amdent history. 
There is no analogy between toe cases, except in the violatioa of 
truth and wisdom wWb both jfSxX^t ; and whatever we areinatruptsed 
to admire in Zaleucns, will be found, on tfiuse mspeitooto to be ahsent 
from toe orthodox representation of God. We pity toe Qreeimt 
who bad made a law without foresight of and ilo 

patoize wito Ins desire to evade it, that any %ail|dewll)j^legi^iHi^ 
nuity can devise for this purpose, passes with to^jpktco d fl ^tt a ri ^ r eg', 
snistoy refuses to he severe vrith a man imphtotod inegito « difSpolly! 


* Modern Inddehty considered^ pv 18, 
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But the Creator and Legislator of the human raoe> having perfect know- 
ledge of the future, can never be surprised into a similar perplexity ; 
or ever pass a law at one time, which at ahother be desires to evade. 
iSven were it so, there would seem to be less that is Unworthy of his 
moral perfection, in saying plainly, with the ancient Hebrews, that 
he repented of the evil he thought to do/* and said, *• it shall not 
be ;** than in ascribing to him a device for preserving consistency, in 
which no one capable of appreciating veracity can pretend to discern 
any sincere fulfilment of the law. However barbarous the idea of 
Divine repentance,** it is at least Ingenuous. Nor does this inci- 
dent of Zaleuous and his eon present any parallel to the alleged rela- 
tion between the Divine Father who receives, and the Divine Son who 
gpves, the satisfaction for human guilt. *nie Locrian king took a part of 
the penalty himself, and left the remainder where it was due ; but 
the Sovereign Law-giver of Calvinism puts the whole upon another. 
To sustain the analogy, Zaleucus should have permitted an innocent 
son to have both his eyes put out, ax»d the convicted adulterer to 
escape. 

The doctrine of Atonement his introduced among Trinitarians a 
mode of speaking respecting God, which grates most painfully against 
the reverential affections due to him. His nature is dismembered 
into a number of attributes, foreign to each other, and preferring rival 
claims ; the Divine tranquillity appears as the equilibrium of opposing 
pressures, — the Divine administration as a resultant from' the col- 
lision of hostile forces. Goodness pleads for that which holiness 
forbids ; and the Paternal God would do many a mercy, did the 
Sovereign God allow. The idea of a conflict or embarrassment in 
the Supreme Mind being thus introduced, and the believer being 
haunted by the feeling of some tremendous difficulty affecting the In- 
finite government, the vicarious economy is brought forward as the 
relief, the solution of the whole perplexity ; the union, by a blessed 
compromise, of attributes that could never combine in any scheme 
before. The main business of theology is made to consist, in stating 
the conditions, and expounding the solution, of this imaginary pro- 
blem. The cardinal difficulty is thought to be, the reconciliation of 
Justice and Mercy ; and, as the one is represented under the image 
of a Sovereign, the other under 'that of a Father, tiie question assumes 
this form : how can the same being at every moment possess both 
these charaetejn, without abandoning any function or fbeling appro- 
priate to either? how, especially, can the Judge remit,— it is beyond 
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his power , yet, how can the Parent ptmish to the ettermost is 
contrary to his nature* i 

AU this difficulty is merely fictitious ; arising out of the determina- 
tion to make out th«^ Crpd is both wholly Jadge» and wholly Father , 
from an anxiety^ that is, to adhere to two metaphors, as applica- 
ble, in every particular, to the Divine Being. It is evident that both 
must be, to a great extent, inappropriate ; and in nothing surely is 
the improprie^ more manii^, than in the assertion that, as Sove- 
reign, God is naturally bound to execute laws which, navertheleas, it 
would be desirable to remit, or <hange in their operation. Whatever 
painful necessities the imperfection of Imman legislation and judicial 
procedure may impose, the Omnisoient Buler can make no law which 
he will not to all cteituty, and with entire consent of his whole nature, 
deem it well to execute. This is t|i^e Unitarian answer to the con- 
stant question, How can God forgive in defiance of his own law ?*' 
It is not in defiance of lus laws : every one of which will be fulfilled to 
the uttermost, in confomuty with bis first 4i4ent ; but nowhere has 
he declared that he would not forgive. Alt justice consists in treat- 
ing moral agents according to their character ; the inexorability of 
human law arises solely from tbs imperfection with which it can attain 
this end, and is not the essence, but the alloy, of equity : but God, 
who searches and controls the heart, exercises that perfect justice, 
which permits the penal suficring to depart only with the moral guilt ; 
and pardons, not by Cancelling any sentence, but by obeying his eter- 
nal purpose to meet the watii^erer returning homeward, and give his 
blessing to the restored. Only 4iy such restoration can any past guilt 
be effaced. thou|^its, emotions, and sufferings of sin, once com- 
mitted, are woven into thg fabric of the soul ; and are as incapable of 
being absolutidy obliterated thence imd put back into non-existence, 
as moments of being struck from the past, or the of space from 
infinitude. Herein we behold alike ** the goodness and the severity 
of God;*' and adore in him not the balance of contrary tendencies, 
but the harmony of consentaneous perfections. How plainly does 
experience show that, if his personal unity be given up, his mond 
unity cannot be preserved ! ^ 

The representation of God as a Creditor, to whpi^ his reeponslble 
^creatures are m debt to the amoui^ of their moral obligariotis, is 
less unfrt.to serve aa the funndation of serious reasonings, than the 
idea of him as a Sovereign. A# a loose tmalogy, lil^y to produce a 
vtrid imiwessipn on imnds filed with ideas borrowed from the insti- 

F 
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tation of property, it unavoidably and innocently occurs to us , but to 
force any doctrinal sentiments from it, is to strain it beyond its capa- 
bi^ties. Mr. Buddicom describes it as a favourite with the Unita- 
rians ; ** our opponents assert, that sins are to be regarded as debts 
and as debts onli/”* I will venture to affirm that no Unitarian who 
beard this believed his own ears, till he saw it in print ; so incredibly 
great must be the ignorance of Unitarian theology which could dic- 
tate the statement. The sentiment attributed to u» is one, against 
which our whole body of moTdi doctrine ife one systematic protest, 
and which has place in our arguments against the vicarious scheme, 
only because it ts the fundamental idea, on w/iicA that scheme is usually 
declared to m/. In one of the most recent and deservedly popular 
Unitarian pubhcations on this subject, I find a long note devoted to 
the destruction of this pecuniary analogy, which, the Author ob- 
serves, ‘'seems very incomplete and unsatisfactory. Punishment is 
compared to a debt, supposed to be incurred by the commission of 
the offence. To a certcun degree therq is resemblance between the 
two things, which may be the foundation of a metaphor ; but when 
we proceed to argue upon this metaphor, we fall into avaiiety of 
errors,**! That orthodoxy does mceasii?M}y argue upon this meta- 
phor,** 18 notorious ; and the present controversy is not deficient in 
specimens. All that the creature can accomplish is a debt due to 
the Creator, **t says Mr. James, who^reasons out the mercantile view 
of redemption with an unshrinking precision, unc<iualled since the 
days of Shylock , who insists on " eye for eye, tooth for tooth, life 
for life,** and condemns any alteration (of course, our Lord^s) of this 
rule, as '‘false chanty, or mistaken compassion who inquires 
whether, m the payment of redemption, an angel might not go for a 
number of men, and decides m the negative, because “ the highest 
created angel in existence" (having as much as he can do for himself) 
*' could not produce the smallest amount of supererogatory obedience 
or merit to transfer to a fellow angel, or to mao || and who, in reply 
to the question, What price will God accqit for the lives that are 
justly sentenced to eternal death ?" says, " the answer to this is very 
simple : he will accept nothing but Trhat will be a real equivalent — 

♦ Lecture, p. 451. 

f Remarks on (lie commonly-received Doctniie of Atonement sad jSderidee, hy 
Rev W. Tamer, jon, AM. Note A. second edition. 

t Lecrure, p 41*4. § Ibid. p. 410. || Ibid. pp. 412, 413. 
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a full compenButiou — adequate |irice." * In what bible of Moloch 
or of Mammon all tins is found* I know not ; aure I am, it waa 
never learned at the feet of Christ. 

Unitarians object to the cruelty and injustice attributed to the 
Eternal Father, in laying upon the innocent Jesus the punishment of 
guilty men. Mr. Buddicom’s reply, though not new, is remarkable. 
“ Do we, however, assert any thing as to the /act of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings, Which they who deny his atonement do not also assert ? If, 
then, it be a truth historical, that he did suffer through life, agonize 
in the garden, and die on the cross, does it not Appear much greater 
cruelty in God, to impose those sofferings, Whiiph Jesus is admitted 
to'have undergone, without any benefit to the transgressor, or any 
vindication of his own glory ?** f 

1 had always thought, and still think, that our Trinitarian friends 
do assert a great deal “ as to the /act^ (*.e. the amount and intrinsic 
character, apart from the effects) " of our Lord's sufferings, which we 
cannot admit. A human being, says the Unitarian, died on the cross, 
with such suffering as a perfect human being may endure.” Will Mr. 
Buddicom be content with this description of the fact ?” and does 
he merely wish to subjoin, that on the death ef this man,” God 
took occasion to forgive all men who are to be saved at ail ? If so, 
I admit that the imputation of cruelty is groundless ; and have only 
to observe, that there is no perceptible rdiatioti of cause and effect 
between the occasion and the boon ; and that the cross becomes 
simply the date, the chronological sign, of a Divine volition, arbi- 
trarily attached to that point of human history. Ba| then, how can 
Mr. Buddicom defend (as he does) the phrase •' blood of God ?” t 
Theology can perform strange feats ; jpid to fts sleight of words no- 
thing is impossible. The doctrine of the ammunication of properties 
between the two natures of cur Lord, comes in to relieve the diffi- 
culty ; and having established that whatever is true of either nature 
may be affirmed of Christ, and by inference, even of the other, it 
proves the propriety of saying, both that the Divine nature cannot 
suffer, and yet that God bled.f Heterodoxy, however, in its pef<« 
Terseness, still thinks with Le Clerc of this soanMa Jftmjjuhmv, that it is 

as intelligible, as if we were to say, there is a circle so united with 
a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the and 

triangh^ those of the circle/’|| 

* hectare, p. 411. f Ibid, p, 403* t Ibid* p« 

4 Ibid. pp. 511, 5J2. II Are Cnticii^ I. sect i. capw ix. | 11. 

f2 
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TJte reading in Acts xx. US 

No competent cntic, 1 apprehend^ ctin read without aarprise Mr. 
Bttddicom’s note (H ) on the reading of this veree^ The sbght 
manner in which Griedbach is set aside* to make way fot the autho- 
rity of critical editions of the N. T. since his time ; the ^^ague com^' 
mendatiou of the edition of Dr. Soholtx, wfaidb* it may wdl be 
hoped, leaves us htUe more to expect or desire/^-^as if there were 
nothing peculiai or controverted in the critical principles of that work; 
the citation of a passage from this Roman Catholic editor* in which 
the critic becomes the theologian* and makes use of his own reading 
of efov to prove that Christ is God;'^ together with the statement 
that the reading is of no doctntmlimportmcei eombine to render this 
a remarkable piece of criticism. If the learned Lecturer had defended 
his dL<^sent from Griesbaeh* or attempted to invalidate the reasoning 
of that Editor's elaborate note on the passage* some materials for 
consideration and argument would have been afibrded. But no rea- 
son is assigned for the preference of over Kvpiov, except that Dr 
Scholtz adapts it* and says nothing about it ; though Griesbach re- 
jects it, and says a gieat deal about it ; and very conclusively too* in 
the opinion of most scholars* not excepting Mr. Byrth. Surely the 
paradoxical preference whicli Scholtz gives to the Byzantine recen^ 
sion 18 not a reason for hoping that he has left ub nothing more to 
expect* in the determination of the text of the N. T. * still less is it 
a reason wby lus leadings* simply because they are his* should super- 
sede Griesbach 'a; — firom whgm* I submit^ rto sober critic should 
venture to depart* without at least mtirattting the grounds of his 
judgment. I have not seem the critical edition the learned Roman 
Catholic; but unless its Prolegomena contain some mudh better 
reasons than are adduced in his Biblischpkriti&che Reiac*'* for bis 
attachment to the Constantinopolitati family of manuscripts* it may 
be safely affirmed* that Griesbach 'Will no more be superseded by 
Scholtz, than he was anticipated by Matthari. 

The text in question is not ope* on the reading of whiqh Griesbach 
expresses his opinion with any hesitutkm. Ex bis omnihus faicu- 
leuter apparet* pro lectione Stov ne uniemn quidem niihtare codicem* 
qui srv*e vetustate, sive iitteni& boni^Un 8 u& testis idonei et incomipti 
laude ornan queat Non reperitur. nisi in iibris recentioribus* iis- 
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demque vel peoitus eontemneodia, vd miaere, multia adtem \n bcii> 
interpolate. ’* — Quomodo igitur^ aalvu critical aitia lagtbus» leotio 
Btov, utpote Omni anctoiitate deatituta^ defend! qiieat» equidem 
baud intdOigo.’* In the faoe ol thb deddon, Mr. Buddioom reads 
Stod : and does any one then believe> that in Unitarians alone» tbeo* 
logical bias influences the choice of a reading ? 

The attempt to elicit from the word imptop the same argmnent lor 
the Deitj^ of Ofarist* which might be derived from the reading I 
confess mysdf ntiable to comprehend. Does Mr. Buddicom intend 
to assert* that when any person is called (Lord) in the N. T,* 
It means that he is Jehovah t Or* when this is denoted, is there 
some peculiarity of grammatical usage, indicating the fact ? If so, 
It is of moment that this should be pointed out, and illustrated by 
examples , the idiom not being adequately described by saying tlnd 
the word” is ** put in the fonn of an unqualified and unequalled pre- 
ference*' 


D. 

AreUdshop 14agee*s cmtfoverml Character^ 

In the year 1815 a discussion arose out of the genend controversy 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, respecting the propei'ase of the 
word UNitAauN. Those who wereanzbns to be designated by this 
name were divided in (pinion as to the laritude Wtth which it should 
be employed. One class proposed to limit it to believers in the simple 
humanity of our Lord, and to exdude from it all who held his pre-ex- 
istence* from the lowest Arian to the highest Athanasian. Another 
class protested a^^mnst this restriction ; suggested that, both by its 
construction and its tiiage* the wor<h primarily referred, not to the 
nature of Christ, but to the personality ^ tfie Godhead t that as Trim* 
tarians denoted, by the prefix (Tri) to their name, the three persons 
of their Deity, so by the prefi?: (fJn) should Unitarians express the 
one person of theirs ; that in no other way could the numerical anti- 
thesis, promised to the ear, be afforded to the mind ; and accordingly 
that under the title Unitarian should be included all Christians Who 
directed their worship to one personal God, whatever they might 
think of the nature of Christ. It is evident tfaad, in this tatter sense, 
the name must comprehend a mudh larger class than hk the former. 
The discussion between the two parries was conducted in the pages jpf 
the Monthly Repository, at that time the organ of the Knglish Uni- 
tarian theology, * 
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Me^nwbUe* the defenders of orthodoxy were not mdifferent to the 
subject of debate; nor at all more agreed about it than their theolo- 
gical opponents. The majority regarded the word Unitarian as a 
dpeditMe name, which was by no means to be abandoned to a set of 
heretics, hitherto held up to opprobrium by the title of 
They accordingly proposed to consider it as expressing the belief in 
One God (without reference to the number of persons), in oontra- 
distinction to the belief in many Godsi so that its opposite should be, 
not as the analogy of language seemed to roq^e, TrinUarianp but 
Polytheist. Thus defined, the appellation belonged to Trinitarians as 
well as to others ; and the assumption of it, by those who dissented 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, was construed into a charge of 
IVitheism against the orthodox. Another party, however, comprising 
especially Archbishop Magee in the church, and the High Arians out 
of it, treated the name as one, not of honour, but of disgrace ; — were 
anxious to fix it exclusively on Mr, Bdshatn's school of humanita- 
rians, and to rescue the believers in the pre-existence of Christ, of 
every sliade, from its pollution;— and affected to legard every extension 
of it to these, as a disingenuous trick, designed to swell the appear* 
aiice of numbers, and to act as “ a decoy" for drawiitg “ to Mr. 
Belsham " 811 who were against Athanasms."* And so the poor 
Unitarians could please nobody, and Were in imminent danger of 
being altogether anonymous. If they did not extend their name so 
as to take in every church, Athanasian and all, they were guilty of 
false imputation on Trinitarians, and of monopolizing an honour 
which was no property of theirs. If they did not narrow it to 
*' Mr. Belshain's class,'* they were accused of equivocation/* and 
of cunningly dragging the harmless Arians into paiticipation of their 
disgrace. If they denied that the whole Church of England was 
Unitarian, they committed an act of impudent exclusion ; if they 
affirmed that Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton were Unitarian, they 
were chargeable with a no less' impudent assumption, and rebuked 
for posthumous proselytisro/’ 

Of the three possible meanings of the word, the Humanitarian, the 
Unl-personal, and the Monotheistic, — Mr. Aspland ably imd success- 
fully vindicated the second; in opposition to Mr. Nonris, a Trinitarian 

* Mag<;e on Uie Atonoment, vol. lit. p. 3S5. Note. 5tb This note 

u a broad raricaiore of the dii^iU 9 ion In the Monthly Bopository : and shoWis that 
tile Author might have been die CruUtshaiiks of theology, had his hunmtr always 
been giHnl-9tumetn\ 
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cobtroverdialidt, who insisted on tile tbii^d, and declared he would call 
his opponents Sodnkms; and amid the reproaches of Archbishop 
Magee» who clung to the firsts and denounced the wider i^phoation 
as a •* dishonest'' management of the term/' With these things in 
mind, let the reader attend to the following passage froiA that prelate's 
celebrated work : 

How great are the advantages of a well -chosen name! Mr. 
Asplmdi in his warm recommendation of the continuance of the use 
of the word Unitarim^ in that ambiguous sense in which it had al- 
ready done so much good to the cause, very justly observes^ from 
Dr. South, that * the generality Of mankind is whoity and absolutely 
governed by uwds and names / and that * he» who will set up for a 
skilful manager of the rabble, so long as they have but eari to Aeor, 
needs never enqune whether they have any understanding whereby 
to judge : but with two or three popular empty woids, well tuned 
and humoured, may whistle them backwards and forwards, upwards 
and downwards, till he is weary ; and get upon their backs when he 
IS so * Month. Rep. vol. x. p. 481.— And what does Mr. Aspland 
deduce from all this ? Why, neither more nor less than 4hat 
the name Unitarian inu«t never be given up ; but all possible changes 
rung upon it, let the opinions of those who bear that name be ever so 
various and contradictory/**^ 

Now what does the reader think of Mr. Aspland ? He despises 
him, as the deliberate proposer of an imposture ; as one who sets up 
for ** a skilful manager of the rabble," and who argues for the name 

Unitarian," because it may enable his party to get upon the 
backs " of the multitude. The Archbishop, I presume, means to 
leave this impression. Let us look then to the facts. 

The quotation is from Mr. Aispland^ ** Flea for Unitarian DU« 
senters." The author is expostulating with Mr. Norris, who had 
vowed still to fasten the term Sociman on dissentients from the 
doctrine of the Trinity , and is urging the impropriety of irritating a 
religious body hy giving them a disowned and confessedly unsuitatde 
designation. Mr. Aspland introduces his reference to Dr. South by 
the following passage . 

“ It is not without design that you cling to a known error. The 
name of Sociman is refused by us ; this is one reason why an un- 
generous adversary may choose to give it : and ageun, the term having 


* Magee on the Atonement, vat ui. pp. 343, .344. Kote. 
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been nsed (with some degree of propriety) at the first appearance of 
this class of Unitarians> which was at a period when penal laws were 
not a dead letter, and when theological eontroversm Were personal 
quarrels, it is associated in books with a set of useful phrases, such as 
pestilent heretics, wretched bleuphetners, and the like, which suit the 
convenience of writers who have an abundance of enmity but a lack 
of argument, and who, whilst they are reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing, are not secured by their good taste or sense of decorum 
from taking, in loan, the excrescences of defunct authors ; this is a 
second reason why the name ‘ Socinian ' is made to linger in books, 
long after Socinians hare departed from the ^rtage.^’ 

Then follows the note from which Archbishop Magee has quoted : 
but from which he has omitted the parts inclosed hi brackets. 

[**Once more, I must beg leave to refer you to Dr. South, for an ap- 
propriate observation or two,.oft the fatal imposture and force of wordsJ] 
** " The generality of qiankind is wholly and absolutely governed by 
words and names ; [without, nay, for the most part, even against the 
knowledge men have of things. Tlie multitude or common route, 
like a drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
noise, or cry, which their drivers riial) accustom them to. 

“ ' And] he who will set up fora skilful manager of the rabble, so 
long as they have hut ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they 
have any understanding whereby to judge : but with two or three 
popular, empty words,' ‘well- tuned and humoured, may whistle them 
backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, till he is weary ; 
and get upon their backs when he is so.' 

And now, may I not ask, what does the reader think of Archbishop 
Magee? Mr. Aspland indignantly condemns the “imposture" 
practised by folse names ; and, by a garbled quotation, he is held up 
as EESORTiNG to it. Hc really says to his opponents, “ Call us So- 
cinians no more, for you must know it is unjust he is represented 
as saying to his friends, “ We will never cease to caH ourselves Uni- 
tarians, for it is a capital trick." And thus, by scoring out and in- 
terlining, his own expostulation against abase policy is metamorphosed 
into an indictment, charging him with the vary same. Mr. Byrth 
and Mr. M‘Neile are men, as I believe, of honourable minds ; and 
the latter has rebuked, as they deserve, '•garbled quotations;" I 

• Monthly RcponUory ot' Theology and Qensral Llteimtnie, i. p. 481. 1815. 

I quote from this work, rather than from Mr. A^tond's “ Plea for Unitarian Dis- 
in obedience to the ArchbUhop's own roforence. 





Bflk them to aequit me of outraging the memory of departed great- 
neea/* 

'* My reapeoted iiqipooMU k&w as wdl as I do/' dishonest 
oriticisiiii* as wdl aa dishoueat^^ of every kind, consists not in the 
number of the acta which arh perpetrated, but in the unprincipled dis- 
poaition whidi led to the perpetration/'^ I might therefore be content 
with the example of ** misrepresentation the most black " which I 
have given. But from the list which lies before me, I think it right 
to take one or two instances more, admitting of brief exposure. 

In the Authorized Version, 1 Cor. xv. 47. stands thus \ The first 
man is of the earth, earthy : the second man is the Lord from 
heaven the substantive verb in both parts of the verse having no- 
thing, as the Itolies indicate, to correspond with it in the original ; 
but being inserted at the discretion of the translators to complete the 
sense. From the second clause Trinitarians usually derive an argu- 
ment for the pre-existence of Christ, conceiving that it teaches the 
origin of our Lord from heaven. Some of their best commentators, 
however, understand the dause as referring not to Christ's past en- 
trance into this world, but to His future coming to judgment. Thus 
Archbishop NewcomC renders ; ** The second man will be [the Lord] 
from heaven/' And Dr. WbHby paraphrases; ** The second man is 
the Lord [deseending"] from Heaven [to raise our bodies, and advance 
them to that place] /' and be defends this interpretation in a note.f 
Mr. Belsham adopts this rendering, both in the ''Improved Version" 
and in his Calm Enquiry/' pring, with the sanction of the authori- 
ties I have cited, a past verb to the first clause, a future verb to the 
second. The admirable Newcome and Wbitby, then, must share 
the Archbishop's rebuke, for " the total inadmissibility of this 
arbitrary rendering of the Unitarimis, and* the grosensss of their 
deavour to pervert the sense of Scripture** Here,” he observes, " we 
have a change of tense, which not only has no foundation in cither 
the Greek or Latin text, but is in direct opposition to both ; since in 
both the perfect sameness ot the corresponding dauses obviously 
termines the sameness of the tense/'t Of the " unscholarlikeex- 
aggcs^ation " of this cnticism 1 say nothing, merely wishing it to be 
observed in passing, that Mr. Belsham's version is not of Unitarian 
origin, and proves no doctrinal btaSf much less any ifishofieety." 

• Prcfiicc to Mr. Byith'® Lecture, pert 1. pr rii. , 

f Newconic a»d Whitby in loc 

I Magee on the Atonenietit, vol. iii. p. 222, 
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But lb question aristas respecting the te:^t, as well as the translation, 
of Jthis verse ; the phrase “ the Lord/’ in the second clause, being 
marked by Griesbach os probably to be omitted ; and the v^ord 
*• heavenly" to be appended at the close. Tlie original of th^coininott 
translation stands thus : 'o irps^os iifBpvwot, itc ^ 

Mp»wo 9 , 6 H^ptos 4^ ettpavov. With the probable emendations the laU 
ter clause would read thus : 6 Mtrtpot Mpams 4( obpopov 6 oipdytos : 
and Archbishop Newcome’s translation, confomied to Aia text, be- 
comes that of Mr. Belsham ; " The first man wap from the ground, 
earthy : the second man wil/ be from heaven, heavenly/* 

There are then two points to be determined respecting this pas- 
i^age — the reading, and the rendering,, which, in this case, is equiva- 
lent to the interpretation also. Mr. Belsham, in his Calm Inquiry, 
treats of both ; and is accused by the Archbishop, in tlie following 
passage, of discussing the “ unimportant matter" of the tvj^t with 
great pomp ; while adducing, in favour of hia translation and the future 
tense, no authority except the Vulgate; “ primus homo de terra, ter- 
renus: sccundus homo de coelo, caelestis." The indictment and argu- 
ment run thus : — ** The grand point to be established for the Unita- 
rians is, as we have seen, the use of the future in the second clause 
of the text; — ‘ the second man will bk from heaven;* — for, if we 
read * was from heaven,* actum est f it is all over with the Unita- 
rians ; inasmuch as, in this passage^ the origin of the being, without 
any possible pretence as to the doctrines, is unequivocally the subject. 
How does Mr. Belsham proceed ? Having made a good deal of 
fiourish, as the Improved Version had also done before him, about the 
words Kvpios and ohpirm ; having also lumped together some irrele- 
vant matter about the Polish Socinians and Dr. Price ; arid having 
observed somewhat upon the interpretation of Newcome, Whitby, and 
Alexander ; having, in short, appeared to say a good deal, whilst he 
took care to preserve a profound silence throughout (as the Improved 
Version also has done,) respecting any arguments in favour of the 
future tense in the second clause — the single point on which the en- 
tire question rests, — he all of a sudden, very calmly and composedly 
asserts, * The Vulgate renders the text, The first man wa« of the 
earth, earthy. The second man will be from heaven, heavenly!" * 
(Calm Inq. p. 121.’*') He then triumphantly concludes, and all is set- 

* In the 2nd Edition it is p. 7S. All my citations are made from this Edition 
of Mr. R’r work, published in 1816; and from the 5th Edition of Archbishop 

Magee's, published in 18^2. 





tied. In this tnaiiner» one text after another, <xt those that proclaim 
oar Lord’s pre-existenoe, is extinguished by the Calm Inquirer and 
his Coadjutors. And so the cause of Socinian expurgation goes for- 
ward. 

“ Perhaps, in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance 
like this is not to be found. ^ A discussion of unimportant matter is 
bugify kept up : the main point of difference, and in truth the only 
one deserving of attention, the change of tense, is passed over, as if 
it were athing not at all in dispute : the Vulgate is then quoted, in 
direct opposition to the truth, as reading the words ‘ was* and 

* WILL BB* in the two correspondhi^ olau^ : and thus, indirectly, 
the false rendering Of the text by ihe Unitarians is sustained by a 
false quotation from the Vulgate ; and by a quotation which the au- 
thor, if his memory had lasted from one page to the other, must 
have known to be false ; since, in the preceding page, he had himself 
cited the very words of the Vulgate : — * Primus homo de terrA, ter- 
renus ; secundus homo de coelo, cselestis — in which, words there 
is not only no justification of the change from was to will bh ; but 
there is, on the contrary, as in the original Greek, a declaration, os 
strong as the analogies of language will admit, that the tense em- 
ployed in the first clause must pass unchanged into the second. In 
a word, there is given by the Vulgate itself a direct contradiction to 
the report which is made of it by the Calm Inquirer. The man of 

* sound understanding,* howeve^ whom he addressed in English on 
the one page, being possibly not exactly acquainted with what was 
contained in the Latin on the other, and being consequently unaware 
that his author was imposing on him a false translation, would of 
course be fully satisded on the authority of the Vulgate (more espe- 
cially as so much had been said to leave ^he general impression of 
uncertainty as to the true reading of tlie Greek text, and the conse- 
quent opinion, that the Vulgate was the only ancient authority to be 
relied on,) that in this pansAge could be found no proof of our J^rd's 
pre-existence ! What are we to think of the cause that needs such 
support; and what of the interests that can attract such sup- 
porters Y' * 

We are to understand, then, that Mr. Belsham’a only authority for ^ 
ths tenses of his version is a wilful mistranslation of the Vulgate; atiiil 
that he cunningly conceals foom the mere English reader the circuin-, 

* Magee on ^he Atonement, voL fh. pp. 223, 224, 
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Stance tWi the Vulgate^ having no verb, has no tenses. Now, as to 
the last point, be Mstinctly informs his reader that thero Ut no verb 
iti the Latin ; and as to the former, he never appeals to the tun^PawiNa 
of the Vulgate at all, hut to the rbadino only. How can this be?” 
I shall be asked ; “ for the Archbishop cites his words, ‘ The Vulgate 
MKDBR8 the text,' &c.'' True; hut the Archbishop quotes him falsely; 
and the real words are, “ The Vul^te reads the text,” &c. Let 
fhe original and the citation appear side by side. 


Mr. Belsham's words. 

The Vulgate reads the text, 
• The first man was of the earth, 
earthy. ITic second man will he 
from heaven, heavenly.' 

“ This is not improbably the 

TRUE reaping.” 


Archbishop Magee s quotation, 
Tlie Vulgate renders the 
text, ‘ The first man was of the 
earth, earthy. The second man 
will be from heaven, heavenly.' ”* 


Tlie verbs, in both clauses, Mr. Belsham has printed in italics, to 
indicate (in conformity with the usual practice in his work, and the 
Improved Version, as well as in our common translation) the absence 
of any corresponding words in the Latin text. This circumstance, 
which destroys the whole accusation, his accuser has suppressed. 

And as to the ** preserving a pre^ound silence throughout respect- 
ing any arguments in favour of the future tense in the second clause,” 
it so happens that the somewhat” which is observed ** upon the in- 
terpretation of Newcome, Wliitbyf and Alexander,” is simply an 
appeal to these authorities on this very matter of the future tense, — 
the single point on which the entire question rests.” 

On the whole, can our upright and learned opponents tell, whether 
in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance like” the 
foregoing is to be found ?” I can assure tliem, that from the same 
work, I could produce many zpoi'e. 

In our present controversy, x?ur Rev. opponents have been misled 
by tbeir reliance on this unscrupulous adverse^ of the Unitarians : 


* There is a possibility, which 1 think it right to 8Uggest,'of a difference between 
the two Editions of Mr. B's work ; as, however, the accusation U stiH found in the 
newest Edition of the Archbishop^s book, 1 conclude that this is not the case. 
Indeed, even if the Prelate’s quotatiim had heeh verbally true, it would fa spint 
have been no less folse: for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give 
evidence ati to the te^rt, not the tramtlatum ; and hdd he used the word fenders, it 

would only have been because the term naturally occurs vrhen a Version is 
adduced to determiue a Reading. 
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and by not referring to his j^agee^ have taken hia heavy reaponaihi* 
Utiea cm thetneelvea. In the first Lecture of the series, Mr. Onld 
has represented Dr. Priestley as saying, that tlie sacred writers pro- 
duced 'Maine accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive reason- 
ings/'* Dr, Magee has exhibited this sentence as a citation from 
Priestley's 12th Letter to Mr. Burn ;t the fact being, that he wrote 
only six letters to Mr. Bum ; and that netther in these, nor any where 
else, is such a sentence to be /ound. The first phrase, indeed, ("lame 
account") was once applied by Dr. Priestley to the early chapters in 
Genesis ; but deliberately retracted with an expression of regret that 
it had been used. Let the learned prelate pass sentence on him- 
self : he says, " It is surely a gross falsification of hvi author, to give, 
as one continued quotation from him, (as the established meaning of the 
form here employed, uneqiuvoc^y implies,) that which is mi arbi- 
trary selection of words drawn violently together from a lengthened 
context."}: I can assure our respected opponents, that their Lectures 
contain other citations, drawn from the same source, whicli, after the 
most careful search, I believe to be no tess false. And is not an un- 
generous use made of obnoxious writings, when we * find enumerated 
and quoted ambng Unitarian authors, Evansen, whose scepticism re- 
ceived its most effectufd replies from Priestley and his friends ; and 
Gagnevus, who was an orthodox professor of the Sorbonne, and 
preacher to Francis the First ? ^ 

For other instances of Archbishop Magee’s flagrant Injustice and 
misrepresentation, I ttiust refer to the " Examination of bis charges 
against Unitarians and Umtartaniam,” by my learned and venerated 
friend Dr. Carpenter, who has found it only too easy to fill a volume 
with the exposure of a mere portion of them. I have purposely taken 
fresh examples, not hitbeito noticed, so far as I know ; and it may 
be supposed that the earlier gleaning by 1^. Caipentcr would naturally 
yield the most remarkable result^ ; so that the cases new adduced can- 
not be thought to be unfavourable speoimena. 

If our reverend opponents, hanihg read this Prdate^s work, really 
think my charge against him, of ** abuse the most coarse," an " unwar- 
rantable attack on the reputation of the de»d,^’ I cannot hope to jus- 
tify myself in their estimation : there must be an irremediable varianoe 
between their notion of " coarse abuse *’ and mine. I regret that 

V Page 3S. t Magee on the Atonement, void. p. 170. 

X Vol iii. p. 57. 
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we cannot agree in a matter of taste which, to say the least, borders 
so doaely on morals as to he scarcely distinguishable from them, and 
to be connected with the same strong feelings of approbation or dis-^ 
gust. With what levity must a writer sport with moral terms, what 
indistinct impressions must he have of moral qualities, who having 
pronounced an opponent (I quote the language of the Archbishop of 
Mr. Belsham) ** incapable of duplicity can yet proceed to charge him 

with “ artifice and dishonesty,“t with “ huddling up a matter,"t 
with filching a portion of evidence, "§ with “ direct violations of 

knoum truth,'* \\ and with had faith, unchecked by learning and un- 
abashed by shame ^ cannot wonder at the spirit pervading Mr. 

Byrth's letter to my friend and colleague Mr. Thom, when I find 
that he sees nothing coarse or abusive, but only tlie expression of 
" departed greatness,*' in accusing an opponent of “ miserable stu- 
pidity,’*** of '' downright and irremediable nonsense,’*tt of '' pro- 
posing** a suggestion {as he avbrs) with great diffidence, **1+ of fur- 
nishing twenty-eight pages of the moat extraordinary quagmire ;**§§ 
in begging him to ** rest assured, that to know the Greek language it 
must be learned ;**tlll in proclaiming that he " stands in a pillory”^^ 
erected for him by a Bishop ; that he belongs to “ the family of 
Botherims in Morals and Metaphysics,” and is connected with that 
of Malaprops in Mathematics ;*’*** in ridiculing the idea of publish- 
ing his portrait; ttt in asking him whether he has lost bis senses 
and hinting that, whereas he knows not how to choose between two 
handles'* of evidence, he is an Ass.§§$ Are we to consider it a conde- 
scension in this distinguished Prelate, that be bends from his Epis- 
copal dignity to console the Dissenting ministers in their “ contem- 
plation of the advantages of the national clergy,” and assures them 
that they have " not only more of positive profit,” but, in addi- 
tion to this,’* " the indulgence of vanity, and the gratification of 
spleen, — qualities which, time out of mind, have belonged to the family 
of Dissent nay, further, that in preparation for their ministry, 
they have a much lighter " outfit ” in point of. expenditure,” since 
among Nonconformists, in some cases at least, ** the individual is hia 
own University ; confers his own degrees and orders ; and has little 
more difficulty in the way of his vocation, than to find a new hat, a 
stout pony, and pair of saddle-bags.” |||||| This is very smart, no 

• Vol n. p. 387. + Vol. ill. p. 248. J p. 208, | p. tlU. ftp. 296, 

Kp.249. , •♦p.274. ttp. §§ p. 

Blip. 132. iriTp w- •••p.242. mP‘«6. 

IM P- ^45. mill pp. 275, 276. . 
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doubt ; but does the Church exclude us from the Universities, that 
her Bishops may etijoy the entertainment of making us their laugh- 
ing-stock, and inditing lampoons against us? Does she injure us 
first, that we may be insulted afterwEirds ? 

Mr. M‘Neile speaks of the late Archbishop’s work as “ a barrier 
in the way of Unitarianism.’** It is so ; and if its influence were 
only that of fair argument, we should wish the harrier to stand in all 
its strength. But the book has become a standard authority for every 
kind of false and malignant impression respecting Unitarians, and 
prevents, instead of advancing, the knowledge of what we are. To 
be held up as entertaining “ the cool and deliberate purpose of falsi- 
fying the word of God ;”t £U3 guilty of machinations” to “ subvert 
through fraud what had been found impregnable by force;”! as 
** staking” our very salvation on the adoption of a reading which is 
against evidence ;”§ as distinguished for " steady and immoveable 
effrontery, ”11 and shameful disingenuousness;”^ as discerning in our 
Lord **that one hated form on which we are terrified to look as so 
“ determined to resist and subvert one great truth that we set but 
little value on every other,” and make a ** prevailing practice” of ** di- 
rect AND DELIBERATE FALSBHOOD:”tt to bc thus slandered by one, for 
whom his station and accomplishments have procured, from the party 
spirit of the age, a credit denied to any possible learning or excellence 
of ours ; this, being a grievous wrong to the character of Christianity 
as much as to our own, we confess to be a trial hard to bear: and we 
may well feel like the good man under successful calumny, which 
wounds himself a little, but truth and virtue more. Meanwhile, in- 
jury may have its compensations ; and since, to prove his accusations, 
even this distinguished Prelate had occasion to tamper with the evi- 
dence, we have a freslFpresumiition that our cause is one, against 
which learning and acuteness, under the* restraints of justice, find 
themselves of no avail. 

• Magee on the Atonement, Preface, p. vi. f Vol. iii. p. 108, 

X Vol. i. xii. § iii. 204. 

If p. 47. f p. 100. 

p. 67. ft p. 57, 58. 
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Thb Bev« D. James commcnoeft the Preface to his Lecture with these 
words : Modem Unitarianism is a compound of Infidelity and 

Heresy." It would be very easy for me to say what modef^n TnnU 
tariamsm is, and to attach to it two*epithets which Mr. James would 
relish no more than I do Infidelity and Heresy. It is ovident^ how^ 
ever, that this calbng of names proves nothing but the unfitness of 
the mind which so indulges its temper and feeling to be engaged in 
intellectual and argumentative controversy. Does Mr. James (Otpeot 
to convinof or persuade any Unitarians, by oaUing them Infidels and 
Heretics ? TbeChriatChurch method of Conversion is very wefifor In- 
falliUes, who have only to denounce, and for " ordained Clergymen," 
who, with a simplicity of extravagance approaching the sublime, 
shrink from no consequences of their first principles, and boldly as* 
sert that the Holy Spirit is their Interpreter of Scripture, — but it 
disj^ys a strange ignorance or contempt of the only avenues by 
which the minds of their fdlow Christians can be approached, and of 
the moral and argumentative means by which alone conviction oftk 
be produced. ^ , « 

In what sense does Mr, James use the woi d ' Heresy,^ in the sentence 
quoted ? If in the sense of error, then is be of the infidlibk Chorcfr 
that he decide attlhoritaiivelg on such points ? If in the acidise 0 
schism and dfufriciij who docs not know that the Creed’^D^i^king 
Church is the Mother of the Sects, the fomentor of our fehj^ps 
strifes ? With what grace or justice does that man calt snotjNh^ un 
infidel, who is himself an infidel in respect teethe primal and 
Revdation, and applies himself to blot out the divine signatures 
the soul of man, and the material works <4 God } hi W 
deUty so had as this. The Apostle speaks of the law writ^ tjax ^ 
heart, and of the Gentiles who had not the Jewish Mw, hdng yet a 

a 
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|4hP iist9 flunuelvvs, sad Ote Psateiiat apeak* of the movei fiddity 
awdcMRartRACy of God beii^ ahadowed forth hy the imlRgdliiigneaa of 
#Iia^ni|t«ridl l«mra^->d>at Mr. Jamea, ?rhe iiiafc«» jttrangftwork with 
eer^tnn, uaiutaiBa in opposition to both Skriptarettod l%3oe<^]r, 
*• the nuntd cbaraeter and unity of God not discoverable from the 
INnha of Creation.*' I have been longriarqnhed for this. Tbpsewho 
. RMWt maintain Trinitarianiam have no other rasonme tium to blot out 
the lights of the Omwal Rneu.aTioN.t NASoan and the Soun 
lonst be discredited if the Tnmtarian Thedlogy is to hcdd its place. 
^Rds baa been long evident to all who have watched -the progress of 
jcnowledge, and the signs of the times. The works of God> and the 
orsKdes of the Soul, must be insisted, tiwt the CjttracH, the Cnssn, 
aind the PaiBsr may remain. 

J have referred but riS^dy to Mr. James’a Lecture in the foQowing 
pages, because I wished to build up an independent mgument of great 
froportance, and wordd not be led out of my ynty to answer reasonings 
and statements which, being answered, woidd leave the real con* 
troversy unaffected, and without a step of advancement. Nor could 
it be of much racnnent to ^^scuss the CamcisM that finds the Trinity 
in a Hebrew plural— the RsasOmino that, (in violation <ff one of the 
maxims of Philosophy, to attnbute no mfire Causes than arj^ adequate 
to the effects,) m the Works of an Ommipotet^ Creator finds in unity 
of Design no proof of Unity of Being — the Sobiftoral Augujibn- 
tkxiov that la}rs down the Mosaic Law of Vengeance, '* an eye for 
an eye, end a toxith for a tooth,” esiprestfy condemned ly Christ, as 
unwmthy even of men, as the morality of God bimself, ** the princi* 
of atenial nght, and the law of hia own govemmen^”t — ^tbe tran* 
acendental Mbtapbvsics that sees no difficulty in the infinite and 
amoipresent Deity beconung incarnate in a human frame, on the 
ground that " epinta occupy no space, and that thousands of them 
might be within a thimble, and the tbimble on tbe fingm* dt tbe 
seamstress, and her finger touch none of them.”t 

There are, however, some statements in the Pre&ce to Mr. {ames's 
Lfoture, prtffessing to be testimonies from Antiquity to the Ttini* 
tanan Doetrine, which demand some notice. To establtsbhis inac- 
onracy I dndl auni^y eq^pose to his statements 1^^ Statements of 
Tto&aBar Burton. « <■ , 

1. “ CtbsB word TriniliyJ i* foond in tlie wtttiogsof Jmdbii^Mcr^ 
bd|0 was eonvstted to tbeX^lnisti^ fiti^ about the ykar of our hard 

> 1 ,* tfSwet t Itft. Isnwfi’s becturei pi 410. 


t i^pakett, not prinled. 





140/*-x«p. T. Mr. vitM tfaAt^ioiii«4iviiu» 

the Mtihentki^ td in wHAoh i» €<RUE(d : hut Mr. 

Jaiael it ii<M<inieM prMtaH^tt Mint, thttfclite 

pasMige ii» Jwtin **l«^g»tht«»* <<11^ irithifi balf « 

ceatuiy (^tiieicpoMOlihl^tlti*' ' ' ' > ”i 

N«ir let i» hear’E^« * WHeopiffi «d JmfyitM, Bb. ii. 
e. 15.’ I .gooie Ihif juasage, not on eooouat of'tito aaHHIleiaSt nMtb' 
itatmtuDs, (for the iKSwiiaD is |itte*ile,) halt betatkaettitl 

theetrUeet put^ge (A.i}..t80>in>t)urWoilik ef ah^otttiw 
where «» fold theGi^ 7VudU|ps>^«a4'«he«n tb«e pfjtt^ 

that the tern wee at^pKdd to tibsrihiehpariKdlh i* opi^ 

as toward the end of the Meoad ix^imyt 

" ’Iheopbflus had hectt giving an accovht of tiM creatiioh* as de> 
scribed hy Motes in the booh of Ctenesis ; aadfbSbvring tiist 
rical method of interpretation, v^ic^ the fodfoti hemirefl too frell y 
from the achoob of Alexandria, he extraefo a kidded iheaning 
the foot d the heavemy bodies befog created On dm foaidt day. i'* th 
like manner also the three days, whidh prOdeded Hth kindnaT^(tti.«i|^ 
types of the Ttinity, of God, and hJaWord. hw^sdom.’** 
Burton adds in a note — '* Tbfo passage ia hturfooked by fihnofo' In Idk 
Tbesaunu, t. tpAs, who very propetily observes, that the Jr^wisAfo 
recUe eoiijkamtitds, in wfaioh. the Wdvd occurs, and whidi baa hOett aa» 
cribed to dosdn Mar^i Is later thtm that wtiter fy seats eeuhtrkt/'*-’ 
2%td. Whrke, voU ii. Snd part, p. 84. 

2. ” The next who makes use of the word in his wrUtn^ id lheo» 
philne, a GentUe etmwtet.”-~-p. vi. Let ns hear what Barton Says of 
this IheopbUus, and of hiS use of the tsOrd Trinity, lk& Jttd who 
used it m such connection. 

*' Some doubts have bemi raised cOnctiri^g lha ideality and dtHi, 
of TheophSos ; but it seems to be gdhert^igfdi^rhed, dMHhe panMMi 
whose works have come down to us vMh the aixtb b{aiM^otdLndkieb> 
and was appointed to that See about the year 168. Bat^lkk^id^ 
self that ha had been bred in lieatllueni8m> and bli 
Imgtfaf/e and thamghu rettdned a impresrim ^^-ovt 

pAifos^."— *p. 33. /-f “ ^ 

**>We perht^ ong^ no^ to fofar' hmai jj&f 
that the term Tpas had come in his dajr%i£^^|pr 
liriaitjyihianty. Hdakay hi^iWdHmer^|teei{^foW4i^^ 
iudtlm<tAfiestk|^ laM^ lm^tnpai!«n.,l«m|Rmilk^^ 

Holy Qk^, miiit W baen 
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triad, or trinity of days. In this sense Clement of iVlexandria speaks 
of * the holy triad, or trinity, faith, hope, and charity */ and Origen 
tiscs the terms rpiis and r^rpAs for periods of three and four years re- 
spectively. Tcrtullian also, at the end of the second century, used 
the ternj trimtnii in the same ordinary sense, for any three things. 

“ I would not therefore argue from the mere occurrence of the word 
in the writings of Thcophilus, that rpiai contained a signification of 
unity, as well as of trinity : hut this much is at least evident, that 
Theo])hiluH must have considered some resemblance, if not equality, 
to have existed between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or he 
would not liavc included them in the s«une tyi3e” — p. 3tS. 

3. Polycarp, n disciple of St.John, when at the stake, addressed a 
prayer to (Jod, ^vllic■ll lie concluded in this manner : — ‘ F'or all things 
J praise then, I hlcss thee, / glorify thee, together with the eternal and 
heavenly Jesuis Christ : with whom, unto thee, and the Jloly Spirit, he 
glory, both now and for ever, world v^ithmif efid. Amnt. ’ " — p. vii. 

Professor Burton; — "Such are the concluding words of the 
prayer in the edition of Archbishop Usher ; but Eusebius has quoted 
them differently, " I glorify thee, through the eternal High Priest, 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, through whom be glory to thee, with 
him in the Holy Ghost, both now and for evermore. Amen.* ’* 

" The early orthodox writers,” as Bishop Bull goes on to remark, 
" while they glorified the Father through the Son. intended to ex- 
press the sulxirdination of the Son, iu his relation of Son, and the 
pre-cminence of the Father, in liis relation of Fatlier ; but by adoring 
Uie Son together with the Father, they intended to express his being 
of one substance, and his existing in the same divine essence and 
nature M’ith the Father.” — " Theodoret informs us, that in the middle 
of the fourth cciitury the clergy and people of Antioch were divided, 
some using the conjunction and, when they glorified the Son, (i. <?,, 
saying and to the Son,) and others applying the preposition through to 
the Son, and in to the Holy Ghost. This was the period when the 
dispute concerning the form of doxology became general : and Phi- 
listorgius, the Arian historian, is speaking of the same time and 
place, when lie s^ays, ^ Flaviauus was the first person who used the 
words Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, for 
before his time some had siiid. Glory to the Father through ties Son in 
the H( hj Ghost, which was the expression in most general use ; and 
others Glory tathe Father in the Son and Holy Ghost,*'* — pp. 7, 8 , 9. 

" It is true that Eusebius appears to have found a different read- 
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ing in his copy of Polycarp's prayer : and a critical question like (his 
ran fta?er be demofistrahly settled ** — ^p. 13. 

4, [Justin Martyr] says — ' Him (the Father) and that Son who 
hath proceeded from him, and the prophetical Spirit, wv* xrorship 
and adore.' — p. vii. 

Where did Mr. James find this quotation ? I shall supply some 
w ords which he has omitted, coming in between 4\vo clauses, which 
he has printed as continuous parts of the sentence. The omitted 
words supply a good test for a fundamental principle of Trinitarian 
inteqiretation, that of equalizing aD persons joined together by the 
conjunctive conjunction. I shall give the omitted wox'ds in italics. 

“ Justin is answering the charge of atheisija, which was brought 
against the Christians, and observes, that they were punished for 
not worshipping evil demons, which were not really gods. • Hence 
it is that we arc called atheists : and we confess that wc arc atheists 
with respect to such reputed Gods as these : hut not with respect to 
the true God, the Father of justice, temperance, and every other 
virtue, with whom is no mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son 
w’ho came from him, and gave us this instruction, and the host of the 
other good angels which attend upon and resemble them, and the pro- 
phetic spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a rensonablc and 
true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one else, who wishes 
to be taught, what we ourselves have learnt.* " 

After such careless quotations, to say the best of them, [ am not 
surprised to find Mr. James, with singular self-devotion, placing 
himself beside Mr. B 3 Tth, to share the condemnation that falls upon 
injurious representations, not only unproved, but disproved. Mr. 
James speaks of the Unitarian crime of distorted representations, as 
proved by Mr. Byrth. Mr, James may make common cause with 
Mr. Byrth, if he is unwise enough to do so ; but I can assure liim 
that his own burden is heavy enough to bear, without encumbering 
himself with any portion of another's. 

To the greatest part of his quotations Mr. James has given no 
reference, so that it is impossible to verify them. If he is correct, 
he has been more fortunate in some cases than Professor Burton. I 
should be glad to have the means of testing hi^ extracts fromOrigen. 
He ought to have stated, that both Bishop Bull and Dr. Priestley, when 
speaking of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, never confounded the Trinity 
of these Fathers with the Post-Nicenc Trinity, .or with modem 
Orthodoxy. , 

b 
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Nothing can be more unphilo&ophical than the manner in which 
testimonies to modem opinions have been found in the Fathers. Any 
words that will bear the sense have been pushed forward as authori- 
ties. No distinction has been made k^tween the ideas suggested by 
the words to modern readers, and the ideas of the writers originally 
suggesting the woj ds. 'Fhe suggested and the stiggcsting ideas would 
be found strangely different. Whoever wishes to have clear ideas on 
this question, the opinions of tlie Antc-Nicene Fathers, and the origin 
of the Trinity, should read the portions of Cudwortli’s Intellectual 
System that bear upon the subject. 



LECTURE VII. 


THE UNSCRIPTURAL ORIGIN ANl) ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY. 


HY RP.V. J031N 


' THE FATHER THAT DWELLETH IN MR, HE DOETIJ THE WOHKS."-. 

John HIV. 10 


It is a profoiuul (ibservation of Professor Diigiild Stewart, 
that you never destroy an error until you have traced it to 
its sources, until you have accounted for its origin. A j>opulHr 
doctrine, full of life in the strong faith of those who hold it, 
cannot be encountered at the height of its power, and struck 
down at once by an argument ; the world is apt to take for 
granted tliat whatever is widely believed must have some 
roots in truth, and you must go up the stream of opinion, if 
you would gradually remove this idea so supporting to error, 
of its strength and fulness, stripping away the imprcssio/is 
of magnitude as you ascend, until at, last you have left all 
the strength behind you, and have come to where you can 
contemplate, undeceived, the w^eak and miserable beginnings 
of the turbid flood. Were some Grecian idolater to have 
followed the gliding steps of his river God, until his majestic 
movements were shortened into the tricklings of the mountain 
spring, if the deity did not entirely disappear, it would at 
least have changed its form, and melted into the minor nymph 
of the Fountain. 

Whenever we encounter the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is received at the present day, and attempt to arrest it by tiu; 

A 2 
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strength of ilcasoii and the strength of Scripture^ the flood is 
too strong for us, the faith of the world flows upon the cur- 
rent, and we are swept aside as things that had vainly inter- 
posed to intercept the rushings of some mighty tide. We 
must travel up to the first droppings if we would demon- 
strate the derived nature of this now full stream of faith. If 
the ascent terminates before it reaches Christ and the Apos- 
tles, then its origin is not Scriptural but Ecclesiastical ; its 
fountain is not in the depths of the nature of God, but in 
the airy spccuUifions of the vain philosophy of man. 

My subject is entitled The unscriptural Origin and 
EeclesijLstical History of the Doctrine of the Trinity I 
sliall invert the order of these topics. I shall show first 
w/tere it has its o^'ifjm, that we may be saved the unneces- 
sary toil of straining and distorting our vision, in searching 
for it where it is not to be found. If I can exhibit its birth 
in licclosiasticfil history, this will so far be a proof that it 
had no ])revious birth in Evangelical History. If I can cut it 
off from the living fountain of Revelation, and show it pro- 
ceeding from other springs, this will so far be a proof that it 
is human and not divine. The positive assertion contained in 
my title, if established, will establish also the negative ])or- 
tion of it : — for the Ecclesiastical rise and progress of the 
Trinity are the negation of its Scriptrxal origin. 

Cliristianity was originally delivered to Jews; and the 
question naturally arises, how could their pure theism ever 
assume the Trinitarian modification of Unity ; how, to use 
the early language of this Controversy, could the monarchy 
ever be diluted into the economy, if it had not been con- 
strained to adopt this form by the overpowering distinctness 
of a Revelation ? Now we are able to prove that the Jewdsh 
Christians never did accept the doctrine of the deity of Christ ; 
that on .this account they are classed with Heretics by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, under the names of Nazarenes 
and Ebionites ; and that not until after tlie Gospel passed 
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out of the keeping of the Apostles^ and, cut off from its 
Jewish spring, was cast into the midst of the Gentile world, 
to modify and to be modified, did it come into contact 
with Heathen Pliilosophy, and slowly take the impress of its 
spirit. 

There were two very marked divisions of the Jewish people, 
under widely different influences of Religion and Philosophy, 
and not acquainted, perhaps, with the same language, — 
the Jews of Palestine, and the Jews of Egypt. The Jews of 
Palestine, sheltered from commerce with the world, more by 
their unsocial Faith, than by the deep and quiet vallies of 
their sequestered land, partook little of the spirit of the 
Times, and imparted to it nothing ; and though after the 
Babylonish Captivity, Gentile Philosophy had tinctured and 
in some sense expanded their religious views, yet when they 
returned again to their homes that influence was cut off, the 
living connection was no longer maintained, and its efle(’ts 
were rather traditionary mixtures, than seeds of progress. 

In contrast with the insulated life of the Jews of Palestine, 
the Jews of Alexandria lived in the very centre of the world’s 
freshest ideas — their d'vvclling was tlie mart of nations — and 
Grecian and Oriental Pliilosophy met together in tlieir far- 
famed Schools, and mingled their Wisdom. The arms of 
the Macedonians,^^ says Gibbon, diffused over Asia and 
Egypt the language and learning of Greece; and the tlico- 
logical system of Plato (before Christ,* 3 GO) w'as tauglit, with 
less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in the 
celebrated School of Alexandria. A numerous colony of 
Jew^s liad been invited, by the favour of tlic Ptolemies, to 
settle in tlieir new capital.. While the bulk of the nation 
practised their legal ceremonies, and ymrsued the lucrative 
operations of Commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more liberal 
spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philos^hical con- 
templation. They cultivated vrith diligence, and embraced 
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with ardour, the theological system of the Athenian Sage. 
But their national pride would have been mortified by a fair 
confession of their former poverty : and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold and 
jewels which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the School of Plato, was produced by the 
Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon. A 
similar union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of I%iio, which were composed for 
the most part under the reign of Augustus. The material 
soul of the Universe might offend the piety of the Hebrews : 
but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah 
of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son of God was intro- 
duced upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, 
to perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal cause.”* 

It is not necessary that I should inquire here with great 
accuracy into the nature of the Trinity as taught by Plato. I 
think it is most probable that Plato’s Trinity was a Trinity of 
Attributes rather than a Trinity of Persons ; that it corres- 
ponded rather with Sabellianism than with the Orthodox 
form of the Doctrine. This is a question, however, on which 
it is impossible to speak with certainty, owing, partly, to the 
nature of tlie ideas which constitute this compound con- 
ception of Deity, and partly to the gorgeous style of the 
imaginative metaphysician, whose figures we hardly know 
whether we are to harden into Realities, or to fuse into Ideas. 
Authorities are divided upon this point — and we have the 
name of Cudworth upon the one side, and the scarcely less 
illustrious one of Guizot upon the other. Whatever may 

* Milmnn'R Edition, voL iii. p. 311. 
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have been tbeview of Plato bimsdf>’^ it is certain that before 
Christ; his followers, some of the porw of the later Pla- 
tonists, as they are called, taught a doctrine of the Trinity 
exactly corresponding to the ionn in which it was established 
nearly three hundred years after the death of our Saviour, by 
llie first General Council of the Christian Church. The Pla- 
tonists contemplated one original fountain of being, a simple 
unity, “ which virtually conCaineth all things,’* from whence 
all other things^ wherimr temporal or eternal, whether created 
or uncreated, were altogether derived. This Monad or 
Unity the Platonists considered as the only absolute or per- 
fect existence, superior to intdlect or wisdom, (Logos) for 
these two reasons — first, because Intellect being concerned 
with ideas, implies numbers and multiplicity; whereas the 
Supreme is Unity; and secondly, that because “ Knowledge 
is not the highest good, there must be some substantial thing 
in order of Nature superior to Intellect.’^ In the same way 
tliat Goodness and Unity, the properties of tlic self- 
existent God, were supposed to be superior to Mind or Wis- 
dom, the second principle, so in its turn Intellect was sup- 
posed to be superior to the moving spirit or energy which 
carried ideas (the ideas of the Logos) into Action. The 
Monad, or Supreme Unity, generated Intellect, and Intellect 
as containing the intelligible ideas or archetyjies of all sen- 
sible things, generated Soul or the spirit of Action. Hence 
the Platonic Trinity : the one Good ; Intellect (Logos ok 
Nous) ; Psyche, or operating energy.t In Platonic Ian- 

• “ That this Trinity (Monad or Good, Wisdom, Spirit or Energy) was not first 
of all a mere invention of Plato’s, hut much anrienter than hiip, is plainly affirmed 
by Plotinus in these words, — * That these doctrines are not new nor of yesterday, 
but have been very anciently delivered, though obscurely (the discourses now 
extant being but Explications of them) appears from Plato’s own writings ) 
Par MINI DCS before having insisted on them.* ** Cktdumrth. InleL ddfi.-^SIee 

also l^isbop Berkeley’s Siris, sections 341>365. 

The principle of every thing is more simple than the thing itself. WherHore 
the sensible world was made from Intellect, or the intelligible i and before this 
must there needs be something more simple still. For many did not proceed from 
many, but this multiform thing Intellect proceeded from that which is not muHiform 
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guage, the first in this Trinity is said to be All things Uni^ 
lively ; the second. All things intellectually i and the third, 
All things actively or iiroductively* I shall give one example 
of the style of the Piatonists in expressing these Trinitarian 
conceptions. It is exactly that which the earlier Fatliers 
would have used when speaking of the Cliristian Trinity. 

That which is always perfect generates what is Eternal, and 
that which it generates is always less than itselft What shall 
we say therefore of the most absolutely perfect Being of all. 
Does that produce nothing from itself? Or rather, does it 
not produce the greatest of all things after it ? Now the 
greatest of all things after the most absolutely perfect Being 
is Mind or Intellect; and this is Second to it. For Mind 
beholdcth this as its Father, and standeth in need of nothing 
else besides it ; whereas that First Principle standeth in need 
of no (Logos) Mind or Intellect. What is generated from that 
which is better than Mind, must needs be Mind or Intellect, 
because Mind is better than all other things, they being all 
in order of nature after it, and junior to it; as Psyche itself, 
or the First Soul ; for this is also the Word or Energy of 
Mind (Logos), as that is the Word or Energy of the First 
Good.* Perfect Intellect/^ (Logos, the second in the Trinity,) 
generates Soul” (Psyche, or Moving Spirit, the third in the 
Platonic Trinity), ‘^^and it being perfect must needs generate, 
for so groat a Power could not remain steril. But that which 


but simple ; as Number from Unity. If that which understands be many, or con- 
tain multitude in it, then that which contains no multitude, does not properly under- 
stand ; and this is the first thing ; — to understand is not the First ; neither in 
Essence nor in Dignity; but the Second; a thing in order of nature, after the 
First Good, and springing up from thence, as that which is moved with desire 
towards it.” — Plotinus. Cudivorth, p. 584. 

* The Fikst is above all manner of action : neither is it fit to attribute the ar- 
chitecture of the world to the First God, but rather to account him the Father of 
that God, who is the Artier. The Second, to whom the energy of Intellection 
is attributvil, is therefore properly called the Deminrgus, as the contriving Archi- 
te' t, ill whom thc*Archetypi\l W'orld is contained, and the First Pattern, or Para- 
digm of the iVhole Univer.**!*. The Third is that whicli moveth about Mind or 
Intellect, the Light or Elfiilgcncy thereof, and its Print or Signature, which always 
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is here begotten also, cannot be greater than its Begetter ; 
but must needs be Inferior to it, as being the Image thereof/^ 
— [Plotimts. Cudworth, p. 580.) 

Now to connect such speculations as these with Gentile 
Christianity we have the intermediate link of the Platonis&ing 
or Alexandrian Jews. About two hundred years before 
Christ the Hebrew Scriptures were made accessible to Grecian 
curiosity through the medium of the Septuagint Translation : 
and when comparison <jame to be instituted between the wis- 
dom of their Sacred Books, and the wisdom of the Schools, 
a strong temptation came into force upon the Jewish Pla- 
tonists, by a system of allegory and fanciful interpretation to 
make their Scriptures divulge- recondite doctrines, and by 
such imaginative means to metamorphose its simplest state- 
ments into the likeness of the deep and mysterious teachings 
of Philosophy. Hence arose the whole system of allegorizing 
which prevailed so extensively among the Jews of Alexandria. 
They were under two sets of influences, an affection for the 
Platonic or Eclectic Philosophy of their Schools, and a 
jealousy for their Religion that made them shrink from the 
idea that any Philosophy should contain secrets not there 
divulged.* They combined these two affections, and made 

dependoth upon it, and acteth according to it. Thit» is that which reduccN both the 
Fecundity of the Firsf .Suiiplc Good, and the Architectoriick Gontrivanre of the Se- 
cond into Act and Fncrgy, Tlii.s is the Iriinirdiute and an it were Manufu if Ojn- 
ficer of the whole world, that which actually Governs, Rules, and PrcHideth over 
all.” — Plotinus, ap. Cu-dw. p. 5 S3. * 

• “ Since the introduction ofthe Greek or Chaldean Philosophy, Ihe Jews w^erc 
persuaded of the pre-cxistcncc, transmigration, and irii mortality of souls ; and 
Providence was justihed by a supposition, that they were confined in their earthly 
prisons to expiate the stains whirh they had ronirncted in a former state. But the 
degrees of purity and corruption arc almost immeasurable. It might be fairly pre- 
sumed that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits wan infused into the 
offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost; that his abasement was the result of his 
voluntary clioice ; and that the object of his mission was to purify, not his own, 
but the sins of the world. On his return to his native skies he received the im- 
mense reward of his obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the Meseiah, which 
had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal iihages of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of 
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their Scriptures speak the language of the Schools by means 
of the transforming process of allegorical interpretation. 
Examples without end might be given of the most extrava- 
gant transfigurations of the events of Hebrew History. 

As a preparation for the manner of speaking on these sub» 
jects afterwards adopted by the earUer Christian Trinitarians, 

I will extract one passage, which perhaps mosi; futhfuliy re- 
presents the purer views of Philo of Alexandria, the most 
eminent of the Jewish Platonizers, and whose influence ope- 
rating upon Christianity through the minds of the Gtentile 
philosophical believers, is to this day felt upon the popular 
forms of our faith. I have only to premise that he is speak- 
ing of the Attributes of God abstractly from God himself ; 
and though it is more than probable that Philo as w^ell as 
Plato never separated these Attributes from the Supreme 
‘ Deity, still it was the necessary tendency of such personi- 
fications to harden into distinct persons, and with common 
minds personified Attributes very soon came to be considered 
as Real Beings. This then was the ori^nal source of tlie 
Christian Trinity. To keep the lofty and retired Essence of 
God apart from all contact with matter which was looked 
upon as evil, and from number which was looked upon as 
imperfect, the Powers of God were first considered as Ema- 

Christ to the extent of his celestial office. In the language of antiquity, the 
title of God has not been severely confined to the first parent; and his incom- 
parable minister, his only begotten son, might claim, without presumption, the 
religious, tliough secondary worship of a subject world. 

“ The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and ungrateful 
soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the happier climes of the 
Gentiles ; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, w'ho never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity of Christ The polytheist 
and the philosopher, the Greek and the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to con- 
ceive a long succession, an infinite chain of angels or daemons, or deities, or seons, 
or emanations, issuing from the throne of Mght Nor coujid it seem strange or in- 
credible, that the first of these aeons, the Xqgos, or word of God, of the aatue substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human race from 
vice and error, and to conduct them in the path of life and immortality. — Gibbon, 
vol. viii. p. 271. 
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nations frcrni Him by sncoessiTe generation' — Intellect 
proceeding from the One Good, and operating Energy or 
Spirit proceeding from Intellect (Logos) to consummate its 
Ideas, and then gradually came to be separated from Him, by 
a very natural process of philosophic deteriorations, and to 
be fixed down into independent personalities. With these 
explanations I now quote from Philo. He belonged to the 
age of Christ, but was born some time anterior to the Chris- 
tian era : Brucker says twenty years. Philo is allegorizing the 
appearance of the three angels to Abraham, into a threefold 
manifestation of the One God : " The Father is in the 
middle of all, who in Holy Scripture is by a peculiar name 
styled THE Being [He who is}': and on each side are [two] 
most ancient Powers next to the Being, whereof one b 
called the EfFective (creative Power) and the other Royal; 
and the Effective, God, for by this [the Father] made and 
adorned the Universe ; and tiie Royal, Lord, for it is fit he 
should rule and govern what he haa made. Being therefore 
attended on both sides with his Pow^, to a discerning un- 
derstanding he appears one while to be One, and another 
while to be Three. One when the mind being in the highest 
degree purified, and passing over not only a multitude of num- 
bers, but also that which is next to an Unit,” (the ^onad) 
^Jhe number of two,” (the other two, Logos and Psyche) 
(^endeavours after a simple and uncompounded Idea, perfect 
of itself: and Three, when not as yet sufficiently exercised 
in great mysteries, it busies itself about lesser, and is not able 
to conceive the Being, [He who is,] without any other, 
of itself, but by his Works, and either as creating or go- 
verning.” * 

Such, then, were the prevalent mo^"/ of Conception at 
the time when the Gospel passed out : the hands of strictly 
Jewish interpreters, and came to be inspected by tlie eyes of 


Pliilo de Abrahamo, Lc Clert'*^ Supplement to Hammond, p. 108. 
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Gentile Philosophers. With more or less purity of concep* 
tion, all the Platonists personified the divine Attributes ; and 
some of them represented these personified Attributes as dis- 
tinct Existences, not hesitating to speak of a second God, 
though holding him to be derived and dependent. There is 
no trace among the purer Platonists of any belief of three 
co-equal Gods, each possessing within himself the fullness of 
Deity, yet mysteriously united. The second and third per- 
sons in the Platonic Trinity were carefully represented as de- 
rived, dependent, and subordinate, under the similitudes of 
the stream and the fountain, the branch and the vine, the 
sun atid its ontsliining effulgence ; the relation between them 
being like that of three apparent Suns, — “ two of them being 
but ihe parhelii of the other, and essentially dependent on it: 
for as much as the second would be but the reflected Image 
of the first, and tlie third but the second refracted.” * 

Now it so happened that the Apostle John, living at 
Ephesus, the centre of the mingling opinions of the East 
and West,” made use of this terra Logos” as already fami* 
liar to those for whom he wrote, and with tlie purpose of 
impressing upon the word the higher and purer meaning at- 
tached to it by the Jews of Palestine ; wresting it from the 
philoso^>hical to the strictly Jewish or Christian sense. No- 
thing could be more natural than that the A])ostle should 
adopt the style of the philosophic schools in the midst of 
which he wrote, especially since it was not peculiar to them, 
but already in use among the Jews i and that endeavouring to 
connect truth with familiar modes of speaking, he should 
attempt to infuse into the word the more spiritual ideas with 
which it W'as already associated in his own language. 

St. John,” says Guizot, ^^was a Jew, born and educated 
in Palestine ; he would naturally, then, attach to the word 
Logos the sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. 


• Cudworth^ p. 590. 
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Closely examined^ tlie ideas which he gives of the can- 
not agree with those of Philo and the school of Alexandria ; 
they correspond, on the contrary, wdth those of the Jews of 
Pdiestine. Perhaps St, John, employing a well known term 
to explain a doctrine which was yet unknown, has slightly 
altered the sense : it is this alteration which we appear to dis- 
cover on comparing different passages of his writings. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Jews of Palestine, wdio did not 
perceive this alteration, could find nothing extraordinary in 
what St. John said of the Logos ; at least they comprehended 
it without difficulty ; while the Greeks and Grecising Jews, 
on their parts, brought to it prejudices and preconceptions 
easily reconciled with those of tiie Evangelist, who did not 
expressly contradict them. This circumstance must have 
much favoured the progress of Christianity. Thus the fathers 
of the Church, in the two first ceiituries and later, formed 
almost all in the sjjhool of Alexandria, gave to the Logos of 
St. John a sense nearly similar to that which it received from 
Philo.**^ Their doctrine approached very near to tliat which, 
in the fourth century, the Council of Nice condemned in the 
person of Arius/^t 

It w’ould not be possible, within my present limits, to trace, 
wdth a minute accuracy, how the Logos of the schools be- 

* It wan in tliib mode of apprehending the Divine Being that the doctrine of 
the Trinity had its origin. The Logos of the first four centuries was in the view 
of the Fathers both an attribute or attributes of (^od, and a proper person. Their 
philosophy was, in general, that of tlie later Fhitonists, and they transferred from 
it into Christianity thi/{ mode of Conception. Tn treating of this fact, so strange, 
and one which will be so new to many of ray readers, 1 will first quote a passage 
from Origea, the coincidence of which with the conceptions of Philo and the later 
Platonibts is apparent. * Nor must we omit, that Christ is properly the W'isdom 
of God ; and is therefore so denominated. For the wisdom of the God and Father 
of Ail bos not its being in bare conceptions, analogous to the conceptions in human 
minds. But if any one be capable of forming an idea of «/? incorjtomal hving qf 
diverse forms of thought ^ which eoviprehcnd the Loooi [the archetypal forms} of all 
things, a being indued with life, and having as it were a sml, he will know that the 
W'isdom of God, who is above every creature, pronounced righrly concerning her- 
self; The Lord created me, the beginning, his way to his works.*" — Origen, Opp. 
iv. 39, 40, — quoted by Norton on the Trinity, p. 271-2. 

f Milman’s Gibbon, vol. tii. p. 318. 
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canie connected with the Logos of the Gospel 5 and after- 
wards^ under the necessity of adjusting these conceptions 
with the nominal Unity of Ood^ changed its form into the 
present theory of the Trinity* It will readily be imagined 
that the Gentile ChristiaTis, accustomed to associate ideas of 
external power with their Deities, and at the same time to 
contemplate them in connection with humanity, would 
shrink from the bare and unclothed conception of tlie cruci- 
fied Jesus ; would endeavour to throw around their new faith 
a mystic splendour tliat might protect it from the ridicule of 
Heatlien scoffers, and naturally seize upon means so obvious, 
the language ofiered by St. John, and the ideas offered by 
their own philosophy, to connect the pre-existent soul of 
Jesus not with Humanity, but with God. In tliis way they 
could remove the shame and odium of the cross, that stum- 
bling block to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolishness. We 
little realize with what distaste and abl^rrence a Hebrew 
looking for the Messiah, and a Philosopher speculating on 
the nature of the divine Emanations that were the Mediators 
between God and men, would contemplate the despised Ga* 
lilean executed as a malefactor. Neither do we realize, as we 
ought to do in tliis connection, the magnanimity of Paul : I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified so much has the technical jargon 
of theology overcast the moral sublimity of the Apostle^s 
spiritual meaning. 

I shall now, with as much distinctness as a subject purely 
literary will admit, attempt to exhibit to you the gradual trans- 
formations, by w'hicli these Conceptions slowly assumed the 
present orthodox form of the doctrine of the Trinity. If this 
had been a doctrine of Revelation, it would, of course, have 
been perfect at once ; but arising out of accidental circum- 
stances and accidental ideas, it naturally required mimy fresh 
adjustments to make it consistent with itself, and to protect 
it, by skilfully chosen words, against all the troublesome at- 
tacks of theological ingenuity. This was not the work of a 
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moment nor of a century> — hundreds of years passed over 
before the doctrine assumed any fixed form ; nor was it until 
the thirteenth century that the present form of the doctrine 
of three Qods, numerically one« was authoritatively decreed.’'^ 
Those who tell us of an " unimproved and unimprovable 
Revelation/’ must sui^y be strangely ignorant of the history 
of Trinitarian Theology* 

There are three Creeds of the Church ofsjBngland^ each 
of them to be referred . to. diistimct Periods of Ecclesiastical 
History, and becoming more Unitarian in proportion as we 
approach the. Apostolical times, more Trinitarian in propor> 
tion as we recede from those times. These ^three Creeds I 
shall make serve as heads under which to introduce my proofs 
of the rise and progress of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 

The first Creed is Unitarian. It was the only Creed 
known to the Church for three hundred and twenty-five 
years. 

The second Creed is partly Trinitarian, fixing the Deity 
of Christ, but saying nothing of the Deity of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The third Creed contains Trinitariaaism, though not in its 
final and perfected, yet in its boldest and most extravagant, 
forms. 

The first Creed is known by the name of the Apostles* 
Creed. It is not known by whom it was written, nor when 
it was written ; t but though we have no verbatim copy of it 
until after the Nicmie Council, but onfy more or less of the sub- 
stance, and some of its clatises are evidently of a later date, it 
may substantially be regarded as descriptive of the faith of the 

• See Cudworth, p. $03, 4, 

f ^ The creed which was first adopted^ and that perhapa in the very earlleet 
age, by the Church of Rome, was that which is now called the Apostlce* Creeds 
and it was the general opinion, from the fourth century downwards, that it was 
actually the production of those blessed persons assembled for that purpose. Our 
evidence is not sufficient to establish that fact, and some writes very confidently 
reject it But there is reasonable ground for our assurance that the form of faith 
which we still repeat and inculcate was in use and honour in the very early pro- 
pagation of our religion .*’ — WaddingtorCs Hhtortf qf the Church, p. 27. 
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Church at au early age,* ^^The Christian system/^ says 
Mosheim, ^^as it was hitherto taught^ preserved its native 
and beautiful simplicity, and was comprehended in a small^ 
number of articles. The public teachers inculcated no other 
doctrines than those that are contained in what is commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed ; and in the method of illustrating 
them, all vain subtleties, all mysterious researches, everything 
that was beyoild the reach of common capacities, was carefully 
avoided. This will by no means appear surprising to those 
who consider that, at this time, there w'as not the least con- 
troversy about tliose capital doctrines of Christianity which 
were afterwards so keenly debated in the Church ; and who 
reflect that the bishops of those primitive times w^ere, for the 
most pftrt> plain and illiterate men; remarkable rather for their 
piety and zeal than for their learning and eloquence.” — 
{Eccles. Hist. cent. ii. p. 11. ch. 3.) 

Here, then, is the first Creed of the Church, long re- 
verenced as a formula drawn up by the’ Apostles themselves, 
and perhajis still by some unwittingly honoured as such. It 
contains some departures from the simplicity of Gospel lan- 
guage, as in creed-making must necessarily happen; for 
creeds are required only by those for whom the Scriptures 
are not sufficiently definite or sufficiently safe. So far as it 
is a Confession of faitli, it demonstrates that the belief of 
the primitive Church was strictly Unitarian. 

The Apostletf Creed. 

I believe in God (or, as the earlier notiefes of this Creed 
have it, ^^in one God,” also, one only God the Father 
Almighty,”) the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
cai'th ; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried : 

• If^natiuB, Jubtin, and Irenisiis make no tncntlon of it, but they occasionally 
repeat word* contained in it, which is held as prorf that they knew it by 
heart/' — Wadding^ton. 
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he descended into hell ; the third day he rose again from the 
dead ; he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God, thc' Father Almighty: from thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead : I believe in \he Holy 
Ghost ; the holy Catholic Church ; the communion of saints ; 
the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection of the body ; and 
the life everlasting. Amen. 

From the various transformations of this Creed in the 
pages of Ecclesiastical writers, it is evident that it was not a 
fixed but a growing formula, and that additions were freely 
made to it according as the heresies of the time miglit seem 
to require the introduction of a new clause. One thing, how- 
ever, is plain, that the Ages which had their faith stated in 
this creed had not yet confounded Jesus with God; that he 
who is simply and solely described as the Son of God, cruci- 
fied and dying, rising from the grave, and sitting now on the 
right hand of the Father Almighty, was not yet exalted into 
the Second Person of the Trinity, equal to God in all 
things. 

Now it is not a little remarkable, that many orthodox 
writers perceived and deplored the lamentable deficiency of 
this faith of the primitive Church ; and some of them boldly 
declare, that the Christian Fathers were not yet initiated in 
these high mysteries. M. J urieu, quoted by J ortin, whose 
zeal against heresy is well known, assures us that the fun- 
damental articles of Christianity were ^ot understood by the 
Fathers of the three first centuries; that the true system be- 
gan to be modelled into some shape by the Nicene bisliopa, 
and was afterwards immensely improved and beautified by the 
following synods and councils.” ♦ 

Bishop Bull declares, that almost all the Catholic writers 
before Aldus' time seem not to have known any thing of the 
invisibility and immensity of the Son of God; tind that they 


* Jortin, Ecdcs. Hist. vol. ii. p. 180. 
B 
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often speak of him in such a manner as if, even in respect of 
his divine nature, he was visihUi^ and circv/tnscribed in 

place , Such sentiments are only to be paralleled by some 
passages from tliese Fathers themselves, who declare that 
such notions as they had of the divinity of Christ they had 
derived solely from the Gospel of St, John, and that the 
Ollier Evangelists had but an obscure knowledge of this sub- 
ject. “ None of them,^^ says Origen, disclosed his divi- 
nity so purely as John,”* ^^John,” says Eusebius, “com- 
menced with the doctrine of the divinity, that having been 
^e^se^vTd by the divine Spirit for him as the most worthy.” t 
And, later, Chrj^sostom cfeclares that the other Evangelists 
were like “ little children, who hear, but do not understand 
what they hear, being occupied with cakes and childish play- 
things;” but John taught, “what the angels themselves did 
not know before he declared it.” “This doctrine was not 
published at first, for the world w^as not advanced to it. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke did not state wdiat was suitable to his 
dignity, but what M^as fitting for their hearers. John, the 
Son of Thunder, advanced at last to the doctrine of the di- 
vinity.” J 

I shall now cite some proofs from the Christian writers of 
the three first centuries, to show that though, in correspond- 
ence with Platonic doctrines, a derived and subordinate divi- 
nity was ascribed to Jesus, nothing like the present ortho- 
dox faith was dreamed of, and that the highest authorities on 
these subjects, Cud^orth for instance, are fully aware that, 
for nearly four hundred years, the Creeds of the Church em- 
braced nothing more than the Platonic Trinity*. 

And, first, I shall give one distinct testimony from Origen, 
to which others might be added from Ireneeus and Tertullian, 
of the Unitarianism of the Jeurish Christians : 

“ And when you consider the faith concerning our Saviour 

* ComnienL in Johan, vol. ii. p. 5. f Hist. lib. iii. c. ' 2 \, 

i Chrys. Op. vol. vi. p. 171 ; viii. p. 2 
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of those of the Jews who believe in Jesus, some thinking 
him to be the son of Jfeifeph and Mary, and otliers of Mary 
only, and the divine Spirit, but still without any belief in his 
divinity."* And they of the Jews who have received Jesus 
as the Christ, go by the name of Ebionites "t 

I am next to cite evidence that, for the first three hundred 
years, the Christian ^’^riters acknowledged the mfei'ioTity of 
Jesus to his Father, though ascribing to him a derived divi- 
nity, It is not until a, d, 140 that we find any very distinct 
mention even of this description of divinity as belonging to 
Jesus. J 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 140. 

I will endeavour to show that he who appeared to Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and Moses, and who is called God, is different 
from the God that made all things, — numerically different, 
though not in will ; for I say that he never did any thing but 
what that God who made aIiD things, and above whom 
there is no god, willed that he should do and say.”§ 

Irenams, A.D. 178. 

We hold the Rule of Truth, that there is one God Ai.- 
MiGHTV, who created all things by his Logos.". . . This is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and of Him it is that Paul 
declared, ITiere is one God, even* the Father, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us all."|| 

Clemens Alexandrinus, A,D. 194. 

There is one unbegotten almighty Father, and one first 

• Comm, in MatL sec. 161. f In Celsum. lib. il. p. 50. 

X Professor Burton pves some instances of the use of the word God by Ignatius, 
A. D. 107, in connection with Christ. Nothing can be more slender and insttf- 
flcient than his other evidences of the recognition of these doctrines by the Apos- 
tolical Fathers. 

§ Dial, cum Tryph. p. 252. 


|j Lib. i. cap. 19; ii. cap. 3. 
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begotten, by whom all things were, and without whom no- 
thing was made. For one is truly God, who made the begin-- 
ning of all things, meaning his first-begotten son/^* 

Tertullian^ A.D. 200. 

I do not speak of Gods and Lords ; but I follow the 
Apostle; so thc'it if the Father and the Son are to be named 
together, I call the Father God, anfl Jesus Christ Lord: 
though I can call Christ God when speaking of himself 
alone.’^ And he goes on to explain this by declaring, that a 
ray of the sun may, with sufficient propriety, be called the 
sun.f 


Origeny A.D. 230. 

We may by tliis means solve the doubts which terrify 
many men, who pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 
of making two Gods, and, through this, fall into vain and im- 
pious o|)inioiis ; denying that the nature of the Son is dif- 
ferent from that of the Father, and who acknowledge that he 
is God in name only ; or denying the divinity of the Son, 
and then maintaining that his nature and essence is different 
from that of the Father. For wc must tell them that he 
who is God of himself y is The God, as the Saviour states in 
his j)rayer to the Father, ^ that they may know thee. The 
only true God but tliat whosoever becomes divine by par- 
taking of his divinity, cannot be styled The God, but a God, 
among whom especially is the first bom of all creatures.^^X 

Novatiafiy A,D. 251. 

He, although he was in the form of God, did not think of 
the robbery of being equal with God. For though he knew 
that he Avas God, from God the Father, be never likened or 
compared himself with God the Father, remembering that 


• Strom, lib. vl. p. 644. Piiostlcy's Hist Early Opinions, 
f Adveia. Piax. c. 13. J Comment vol. ii. p. 47. 
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he was from tlic Father^ and that he had what he had be- 
cause tlie Father had given it to him.^^* 

LactantiuSy A.D. 310. 

He showed his fidelity to God, in that he taught that 
there is one God, and that he alone ought to be worshipped. 
Nor did he ever say that he himself was God. For he would 
not have preserved his fidelity if, being sent to take away a 
number of gods, and to assert one God, he had introduced 
another besides that one. Wherefore, because he was so 
faithful, because he arrogated nothing to himself, that he 
miglit fulfil the commands of Him wlio sent him, he received 
the dignity of perpetual priest, and the lionour of Supreme 
King, the power of a judge, and the title of God.^^ t 

And not inconveniently to multiply evidence, let us come 
at once to the very orthodox Athanasius himself, and wc shall 
find how little this Father knew of the nice adjustments of 
that Creed which now passes under his name. 

AtTianasiuBy A.D. 325. 

For there is one God, and there is not another besides 
Him. When it is said that the Father is the only God, that 
he is one God, ^ I am the First,^ and ^ I am the Last,^ it is 
well said. Tliis is not said, however, to take away from the 
Son; for he also is in the one, first, and only one, as 
being the only Logos, Wisdom, and Effulgence of him who 
is THE ONE, and the alone, and the Supiieme.”J 

And Athanasius himself, who is commonly accounted the 
very Rule of Orthodoxality in this point, when he doth so 
often resemble the Father to the Sun, or the original Light ; 
and the Son to the sjdendour or brightness of it, (as likewise 
doth the Nicene Council and the Scripture itself,) he seems 
hereby to imply some dependence of the Second upon the 

* Cap. ii. p. 84. 

X Oral. ill. can. Arian. 


f Lib. iv. sec. 14. 
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First, and subordination to it. Especially when he decla- 
reth, that the Three Persons of the Trinity are not to be 
looked upon as Three Principles^ nor to be resembled to 
Three SunSf but to the Sun^ and its splendour^ and its (Pri- 
vative lightP^ 

Now I may sum up the impression of these passages in 
the words of the very learned Cudworth “ But particu- 
larly as to their gradual subordination of the Second Hy- 
postasis to the Flrsty and of the Third to the First and Se- 
condy our Platouick Christian doubtless would therefore plead 
them the more excusable, because the generality of Christian 
Doctorsy for the first three hundred years after the Apostles’ 
times, plainly asserted the same; as Justin Martyr, Athena- 
goras, Tatianus, Ircnceus, the Author of the Recognitions, 
Tcrtullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius Thau- 
inaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many 
others. All whose testimonies, because it would be too te- 
dious to set down here, we shall content ourselves with one 
of the last mentioned ; — ^ Both the Father and Son is God : 
but he as it were an exuberant fountain, this as a stream de- 
rived from him ; He like to the sun, this like to a ray cx- 
timded from the sun.’ And though it be true, that Athana- 
sius, writing against the Arians, does appeal to the tradition 
of the antient Church, and amongst ethers cites Origen’s 
testimony too ; yet this was only for the Eternity and Divi- 
nity of the Son of God, but not at all for such an absolute 
co-equality of him udth the Father as would exclude all de- 
pendenccy subordinationy and inferiority ;t those antients so 

♦ Cudworth. Intel. Sys. p. 599. 

f InMtention to this distinction vitiated the whole reasonings of Dr. Burton’s 
lojirned work on the Anti-Nicene Fathers. There is no doubt that the deity of 
the Son and even of the Holy Ghost is spoken of before the Council of Nice, but 
tilway.s in the Platonic or derived sense, never in the present orthodox sense of 
co-vqual and indepemient. The word con^subBtantUd proves nothing to the con- 
trary, for a Platunist would not have objected to the application of the w'oril to 
the second and third persona in his Trinity, partaking of, or dcn\ed from the 
Fssenve of the one Supreme. See Cudworth’s argUmtcut to tliis cflcct (Intel. Sys. 
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unanimously agreeing therein^ that they are by Petaviiis 
therefore taxed for Platonism, and having by that means 
corrupted the purity of the Christian Faith, in this article of 
the Trinity. Which bow it can be reconciled with those 
other opinions, of Ecclesiastic Tradition being a Rule of 
Faith, and impossibility of tlie fusible Churches erring in 
any fundamental point, cannot easily be understood. How- 
ever, this general Tradition, or Consent of the Christian 
Church, for three hundred years together after the Apostles’ 
times, though it cannot justify the Platonists in anything 
discrepant from the Scripture, yet may it in some measure 
doubtless plead their excuse, who had no Scripture Revela- 
tion at all to guide them herein ; and so at least niako their 
error more tolerable or pardonable.” * 

Wc come now to a time when these floating and indefinite ' 
conceptions were to assume more fixed forms. It is appa- 
rent that so far the Christian Fathers fluctuated between 
their desire to exalt Jesus into the Logos of God, and the 
restraining fear of adopting ideas or expressions not recon- 
cilable with the strict unity of the Deity. The suspense 
and fluctuation,” says Gibbon, produced in the minds of 
the Christians by these opposite tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age, and before the origin of the Arian 
controversy. Tlieir suffrage is claimed with equal confidence 
by the orthodox and by the heretical *parfeies 5 and the most 
inquisitive critics have fairly allowed that if they had the good 
fortune of possessing the Catholic Verity, they have deli- 
vered their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory language.” Ideas so naturally irreconcilable, 

p. 597), who coiitenils that by co-essential and cmimhsiantial, the Nicetie Council 
meant nothing more than that the Son was genericalltj God, of the same nature, 
but numerically different, having his own distinct Essence. See also Dr. Burton 
on a passage similar to one fVoin TertuUian already quoted, where he is misled by 
not attending to this distinction.— TAeo#. Worhtf vot ii. p. 89, 

• Cud worth. Intell. Sys. p. 695. 
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‘ as Jesus when contemplated as the Son of God, and Jesus 
when contemplated as the Wisdom of God (Logos), with per- 
sonality attached to it, were certain sooner or later to betray 
their inconsistency, and to stand out from one another in op- 
posing attitudes. They could be held in combination only so 
long as two very strong but opposite influences, (a desire to 
meet the conceptions of the prevalent Philosophy, and a 
desire at the same time to preserve un violated the Jewish and 
Christian doctrine of the Unity of God,) operated together to 
prevent tl)eologians looking too closely into their Faith, or 
attempting too strictly to harmonize its elements. 

The elements of a necessary separation existed in that con- 
fused system by which the earlier Fathers brought together 
Jesus the Christ, and the Logos of the purer Platonists, into 
the same conception ; some of them inclining to the idea of the 
Son of God being an eternal emanation from the Father, like 
light from the sun, veiling the difliculty of a Son being co- 
eternal with his Father under the unmeaning phrase, ^ ever- 
lasting generation’ — and some adopting the lower view that 
he was only the highest emanation from the origin of all 
Spirits, the first of created Beings, and the instrument of 
God in all the other works of Creation. These specu- 
lations,” says Gibbon, became the most serious business of 
the present, and most useful preparation for a future life. 
A theology which it was incumbent to believe, which it w^as 
impious to doubt, and which it might be dangerous and even 
fatal to mistake, became the familiar topic of private medi- 
tation and popular discourse.* The cold indifference of phi- 
losophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion 5 and 

* “ It had been the vice of the Christians of the third century, to Involve themselves, 
* in certain metaphysical questions which if considered in one light, are too3ubUnie 
to become the subject of human wit; if in another too trifling to gain the atten- 
tion of reasonable men/ (Warburton.) The rage for such disputations had been 
communicated to religion by the contagion of philosophy ; but the manner in 
which it operated %m the one and on the other was essentially didTcrcnt. With the 
philoso])ht r such questions were objects of the understanding only, subjects of 
comparatively dispassionate speculation, whereon the versatile ingenuity of a minute 
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even the metaphors of common language suggested the fal- 
lacious prejudices of sense and experience. The Christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation of the Greek 
mythology, were tempted to argue from the familiar ana- 
logy of the filial and paternal relations. The character of 
Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordination to the volun- 
tary author of his existence; but as the act of generation 
in the most spiritual and abstracted sense^ must be supposed 
to transmit the properties of a common nature, they durst 
not presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of 
the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father. — Their tender 
reverence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for 
the profane worship of any created being, would have en- 
gaged them to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
Logos, if their rapid ascent toward the throne of heaven 
had not been imperceptibly checked by the apprehension of 
violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father 
of Christ and of the Universe/^ 

Christ, when viewed as the Wisdom or Logos of God, 
was by a natural transition of thought placed within the ef- 
fulgence of the divine glory ; but when viewed not as an 
Attribute but as a Person, the Son and Messiah of the 

mijicl might employ or waste itself. But with the Christian they were irmtiors of truth 
or falsehood, of belief or disbelief. Hence arose an intense anxiety respecting 
the result, and thus the passions were awakened, and presently broke loose and 
proceeded to every cxces.s. From the moment that the solution of these questions 
was attempted by any other method than the fair iniJrpretatipn of the words of Scrip- 
ture ; as soon as the copious language of Greece was eagerly applied to the 
definition of spiritual things, and the explanation of heavenly mysteries, the 
field of contention seemed to be removed from earth to air — where the foot found 
nothing stable to rest u))on ; where arguments were easily eluded, and where the 
space to fly and to rally was infinite ; so that the contest grew more noisy as 
it was less decisive, and more angry as it became more prolonged and complicated. 
Add to this the nature and genius of the disputants : for the origin of these dis- 
putes may be traced without any exception to the restless Imaginations of the 
EbsL*^ • • • 

‘'We must also mention the loose and unsettled principles of that age, which 
bad prevailed before the appearance of Christianity, and had *becn to a certain 
extent adopted by its professors — those, for instance, which justified the means by 
the end, and admitted fraud and forgery into the service of religion* ^-^Waddington, 
Church Hist. p. 89. 
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Father, this dim idea would pass away, and the distinction 
between God and Christ become too visible to be confused- 
In this state of opinion two parties naturally appeared, se- 
parating the two ideas that entered into the prevalent concep- 
tion of Christ, each taking up one of them as representing 
the whole truth respecting his nature and person. The Arians, 
alarmed at the idea of two Gods, inclined to that part of the 
conception which represented Jesus as the Son and Mes- 
senger of the Father, but at the same time elevating him 
above all other created beings, and giving him an existence 
before tlie worlds were. The Athanasians, on the other 
hand, inclined to that part of the conception which repre- 
sented Iiim as the Logos of the Deity, and under the reac- 
tion, and the necessity for more strictly defining the hidden 
sense of doctrines, produced by the Arian Creed, attempted 
to conquer the difficulty of his Sonship by representing him 
as an eternal emanation from the very substance of the Deity, 
and exalted him into an equality with God, though at the 
same time they described it as a derived and subordinate 
equality. It is unavoidable in describing these views to 
make use of (contradictory words. The ideas are irreconcil- 
able, and were only saved from plainly appearing so by being 
involved in a cloud of mystical or rather no meaning words ; 
for words must either be significant of ideas, or no-sense. 
This then was the subject of the great Arian and Trinita- 
rian Controversy, which in the fourth Century shook the 
peace of the w'orld. It turned upon this point, whether 
Christ was of the same essence as tlie Father, and therefore 
not created bdt begotten or emanating ; or whether he was as 
the Arians thought, made out of nothing, and therefore a 
created Being. Neither of them contemplated him as inde- 
pendent of the Supreme Deity, but the Athanasians re- 
gaid^fi him as a con-substantial and co-eternal emanation ; 
th^Arians, though assigning him the highest rank, regarded 
him as created like other beings. Such are the great ques- 
tions of a metaphysical and dogmatical religion. Such are the 
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mysteries on which Synods and Councils have legislated. 
Such are the subjects in which Ecclesiastics have shown 
more interest than in the spirit of the life of Christ, and 
the moral hopes and preparations of Immortality. Sucli 
are the subject matter of Creeds, the dry husks of doctrine, 
the spiritless formulas on which souls are starved, the bread 
of Christ converted into a stone, and yet in the eyes of many, 
superior to practical discipleahip, to Charity and the Love of 
God, to the spirit of Brotherhood and the trustful faith of 
Duty. 

It was to settle this dispute tJiat the first general Council 
of the Church was assembled at Nice a. d. 325. The Em- 
peror Constantine attended in person. He had previously 
remonstrated with the contending parties, and entreated them 
not to disturb the peace of the Empire and of tlie Church, 
for matters the most insignificant and small.* But he did 
not know tlic temper of Controversialists ; nor what things 
become important in their eyes, t The Athanasians prevailed, 

• {nrip fxtKpwv Kal \(ay ^Aax^<rT«»'. 

f Let us imagine, then, a council called by a Christian Emperor, by a Con- 
stantine, a Constaiuius, a Theodosiiis, a Justinian, and three, or lour, or five hun- 
dred prelates, assembled fi^oni nil quarters, to decide a theological debate.'* ^ 

** Let us consider a little by what various motives these various men may be in- 
fluenced, os by reverence to the emperor, or to his councillurs and favourites, liis 
slaves and eunuchs ; by fear of offending some great prelate, ns a Ilishop of Rome 
or of Alexandria, who had it in his power to insult, vex, and plngue all the bishops 
within and without his jurisdiction ; by the dread of passing fur heretics, and of 
being calumniated, reviled, hated, anathematized, , excommunicated, imprisoned, 
banished, fined, beggared, starved, if they refused to submit ; by compliance with 
some active, leading, and imperious spirits, by a deference to a majority, by a love 
dictating ai^d domineering, of applanse and resiiect, by vanity and ambition, by 
a total ignorance of the question in debate, or a total indifferempe about it, by pri- 
vate friendships, by enmity and resentment, by old prejudices, by hopes of gain, by 
an indolent disposition, by good nature, by tbc fatigue of attending, and a desire 
to be at home, by the love of peace and quiet, and a hatred of eoutentlan^ Ifec. 

^ Whosoever takes these things into due consideration, will not be disposed to 
^y a blind deference to the Authority of general Councils, and will lather be in- 
clined to judge that * the Council held by the Apostles was the first and the laat 
in which the Holy Spirit may be affirmed to have presided.’ 

“ Thus far we may safely go, and submit to an Apostolical Synod; but if once 
Avc proceed one step beyond this, we go we know not whither. If we admit the 
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and the con-substantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the Council of Nice.” Under this word how- 
ever lurked future Controversies^ and by con-substantiality 
the Council of Nice meant, not the present doctrine of three 
persons in one God, but merely sameness of nature or kind, 
such a sameness as three men may possess who are generi- 
cally the same but numerically different ; and this is openly 
admitted by the highest authorities, Petavius, Cudworth, 
Le Clerc, Jortin. ‘‘The majority,” says Gibbon, “was di- 
vided into two parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency 
to the sentiments of the Tritheists, and of the Sabellians. 
But as those opposite extremes seemed to overthrow the 
foundations either of natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles ; and to dis- 
avow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the common 
cause inclined them to join their numbers, and to conceal 
their differences; their animosities were softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and tlieir disputes were sus- 
pended by the use of the mysterious Homoousion (Consub- 
stantial), which citlier party was free to interpret according 
to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, whicli about 
fifty years before had obliged the Council of Antioch to pro- 
hibit this celebrated term, had endeared it to tliose theolo- 
gians who entertained a secret but partial affection for a 
nominal Trinity. But the more fashionable saints of the 
Arian times, the intrepid Atlianasius, the learned Gregory 

infallibility of one General Council, why not of another ? And where shall we 
stop ? At the first Niceno Council, A. d. 325, or at the second Nicene Council, 
A. D. 7S7 ? They who disclaim private judgment, and believe the infallibility of 
the Church, act consistently in holding the infallibility of Councils ; but they who 
take their faith from the Scriptures, and not from the Church, should be careful 
not to require nor to yield too much regard to such assemblies, how numerous 
soever. Numbers, in this case, go for little, and to them the old Proverb may 
be applied ; — 

‘ Est ttirba semper argumentum pcssimi.’ 

“ If such Councils make righteous decrees, it must have been by strange good 
luck.*' — Jorlin, Eccks, Hist vol. \u p, 183-4. 
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Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the Church, who sup- 
ported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, apiieared 
to consider the expression of substance as if it had been 
synonymous with tliat of Tiature ; and they ventured to illus- 
trate their meaning, by affirming that three meiij^ as they 
belong to the same common species, are con-substantial or 
homoousian to each other. This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered on the one hand by the internal connection, 
and spiritual penetration, which indissolubly unites the divine 
persons, and on the other by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible wath the 
independence of the son. Within these lihaits the almost in- 
visible and tremulous ball of Orthodoxy was allowed securely 
to vibrate. On either side beyond this consecrated ground 
the heretics and the daemons lurked in ambush to surprise 
and devour the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the Spirit of the war, rather 
than on the importance of the Controversy, the heretics who 
degraded, were treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated the person of the Son.’^* 

We are now arrived at that great period in the faith of the 
Church, when the dignity of the Son was authoritatively 
settled by the Nicene Council. Here is a brief account of 
its proceedings. The Bishops began by much personal 
dissension, and presented to the Emperor a variety of written 
accusations against each other; the Emperor burnt all their 
libels and exhorted them to peace and unity. They then 
proceeded to examine the momentous question proposed to 
them. It w^as soon discovered that the differences which it 
was intended to reconcile might in their principle be reduced 
to one point, and that point might be expressed by one word^ 
and thus the question appears to have been speedily simpli- 
fied (as indeed w as necessary that so many persons might 


* Milman’s Ed. vol. iii. p. 331. 
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come to one conclusion on so mysterious a subject) and re- 
duced to this — whether the Son was or was not coTisubstantial 
with the Father. Then arose subtile disceptations respecting 
the meaning of the word, ^ about whicli some conflicted with 
each other, dwelling on the term and minutely dissecting it ; 
it was like a battle fought in the dark ; fc^r neither party 
seemed at all to understand on what ground they vilified each 
other.^ However tlie result was perfectly conclusive ; they 
finally decided against the Arian opinions, and established 
respecting the two first persons in the Trinity, the doctrine 
which the Church still professes in the Niccne Creed.”* 

This doctrine is as follows : — you will perceive that it is 
partly Trinitarian, and only partly^ a derived deity being at- 
tributed to the Son, and no deity whatsoever attributed to the 
Holy Spirit. Changes were afterwards introduced into this 
Creed to adapt it to the growing orthodoxy of the times. 1 
shall mention these in their proper places ; meanwhile I give 
the Nicene Creed of the Nicene Council : — 

The Nicene Creed, A.D. 325. 

We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
nil tilings visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten and only begotten of the Father ; 
that is of the substance of the Father, God of (out of) God, 
Light of (from) Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, consubstantial with the Father, by whom all things 
were made both in heaven and in earth : who for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended and was incarnate, and was made 
man, suffered, and rose again the third day, ascended into the 
heavens, and will come to judge the living and the dead. 
(We believe) also in the Holy Ghost. 

The holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes 


♦ Wuddington, Church Hist. p. 03. 
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those who say that there was a time when the Son of God 
was not, and that before he was begotten he was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or out of another substance 
or essence, and is created, changeable, or alterable,^^ 

Such,^’ says Jortin, was the Nicene Creed, as it stood 
originally and before it was interpolated by subsequent Coun- 
cils. Our church hath dropped the anathematizing clauses 
at the end, and one cannot help \rishmg ^that the Nicene 
Fathers had done the same. The Christians in times follow- 
ing were perpetually making anathematisms, even upon the 
slightest and poorest occasions ; and it is really a wonder that 
they did not at last insert in their Litanies, ‘ We beseech 
Thee to curse and confound the Pelagians, Semi-pelagians, 
Nestorians, 15utychians, Monothelites, Jacobites, Iconoclasts, 
and all heretics and schismatics.^ 

The hLstory of the fourth century is almost entirely taken 
up with the persecutions of Con subs tantialists against Arians, 
Arians against Consubs tantialists, and the minor strifes of the 
subdivisions of these sects. After the death of Constantine, 
the Emperor Constantins sided with the Arians, and then the 
persecuted became the persecutors, for wherever a dogmatical 
Religion is held, wherever Creeds are the Essentials of Salva- 
tion, of course no Charity can be learned in the School of 
Suffering. There is an admirable passage contained in Arch- 
deacon Jortin^s most instructive remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History. It extorts a smile to observ^e with what unconscious- 
ness dogmatic Theologians of all ages insult their fellow-dis- 
ciples, in the name and for the love of God, and close their 
acts of persecution with the words of affection and bless- 
ing 

In the fourth century were held thirteen Councils against 
Arius, fifteen for him, and seventeen for the Semiarians ; in 
all forty-five.t 

• Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 210. 

f ** The Christian Religion, which in itself is plain and simple, he (Constantins) 
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How could the Arians, in the time of Constantius and 
Valens, bring themselves to such an un-christian persecuting 
temper ? How could they oppress their fellow-Christiaiis, the 
Consubstantialists, who, supposing them to have been in 
error, fell into it through a religious fear of ascribing too little 
to their Redeemer, and of not paying him sufficient honour? 
Can a man love his saviour, and hate his brother for a mis- 
take of this kind^? 

And how could the Consubstantialists persuade them- 
selves that an Arian, who perhaps had suffered for professing 
Christianity in times of distress, who believed Christ to be 
his Maker, his Saviour, his King, and his Judge, would choose 
to detract from his dignity, and to offend him in whom he 
placed all his hopes of salvation ? Human nature is not ca- 
pable of this folly ; and if the man were in an error, yet in 
such a person the error must have been involuntar}", a mere 
defect of the understanding, and not a fault of the will. 

A Christian and a lover of peace, who lived in obscurity, 
and whose name I cannot tell, stood up and said : — ^ My 
brethren, the things to be believed are few, the things to be 
done arc many : but you behave yourselves as if the reverse 
of this were true. St. Paul tells you, “ The grace of God 
that bringetli Salvation hath appeared to all men ; teaching 
us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world, looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearance of the great 
God, and (of) our Saviour, Jesus Christ.’^ Concerning the na- 
ture of Jesus you can dispute incessantly, and concerning the 
word Graccy you will probably dispute no less ; but the rest of 


confounded by the dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by 
the weight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal disputes, the 
diftereiices which his vain curiosity had excited. The highwoys were covered 
with troops of bishops, galloping from every side to the Assemblies, which they 
call synods ; ai^d while they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own parti- 
cular opinions, tlie public establishment of the posts was almost ruined by their 
hasty and repeated journeys.*' — Ammianui^ as quoted hy Gibhotij voL iii. p. 347. 
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the sentence you disregard as of small consequence or import- 
ance, What, I beseech you, must the Jews and the Pagans 
conceive of you and of your religion ? And what do the holy 
angels think, who look down upon your contentions ? Tliose 
blessed and compassionate spirits pity you, and think you 
mere children. But when from contending you proceed to 
beating your fellow-servants, to persecuting and destroying, 
they consider you as most malicious and wicked children ; 
their pity is changed into indignation, and they would strike 
you dead, if the Supreme Governor did not stay their hand, 
and remind them that such disorders must needs arise, and 
shall one day be rectified.* 

“ So said this Unknoum ; but behold the consequence ! The 
Consubstantialists called him rn Arian, and the Arians called 
him a Consubstantialist. 

ITie Nicene Fathers having anathematized the Arians, the 
Emperor seconded them, and banished Arius and the bishops 
who sided with him, and ordered the books of Arius to be 
bunit ; and added, ^ If any man be found to have concealed 
a copy of those books, and not to have instantly produced it 
and thrown it into the fire, he shall be put to death. The 
Lord be with you all !* — [Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 205.) 

I shall now summon two authorities, the one Cudworth, 
the other Jortin, to prove that the Nicene Fathers had no 
knowledge of the present doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
they believed Christ to be the same with God, not nume-^ 
ideally, but as partaking of the same nature, belonging to the 
same class of beings ; — Wherefore it seemeth to be un- 
questionably evident, that when the ancient orthodox Fathers 
of the Christian Church maintained against Arius, the Son 


• ** Constantinc'H conduct was variable afterwards, for he certainly understood 
not this perplexed and obscure controversy, and he acted as he was induenced at 
different times by the ecclesiastics of each party, who accused 6ne another, not 

only of heterodoxy, but of being eneoues to the Emperor, and of other faults and 
misdemeanors.” — Jortin. 


C 
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to be Co-essential or Consubstantial with the Father, though 
the word be thus interpreted, of the tame essence or substance, 
yet they universally understood thereby, not a sameness of 
nnffular and numerical, but of common or universal essence 
only ; that is the generical or specifical Essence of the God- 
head ; that the Son was no Creature, but truly and properly 
God.” * ♦ ♦ 

"We have now given a full account of the true and genuine 
Platonic Trinity ; from which it may clearly appear, how far 
it either agreeth or disagreeth with the Christian, First, 
therefore, though some of the later Platonists have partly 
misunderstood, and partly adulterated th^ ancient Cabaln of 
tlie Trinity, as was before declared, confounding therein the 
differences between God and the Creature, and thereby laying 
a foundation for infinite Polytheism ; yet did Plato himsef and 
some of his genuine followers, {though living before Chris- 
iianity,) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, as in some 

manner to correspond therewith.” “ From whence 

it may be concluded, that as Arianism is commonly supposed 
to approach nearer to tlie truth of Christianity than Photini- 
anism, so is Platonism undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto 
than Arianism, it being a certain middle thing, betwixt that and 
Sabellianism, which in general was that mark that the Nicene 
Council also aimed at.” 

Tliis is more fully explained in the next extract : — 

"Athanasius in sundry places still further supposes those 
three divine hypostases to make up one entire divinity, after 
the same manner as the Fountain and the Stream make up 
one entire river ; or the root, and the s/oei, and the branches, 
one entire tree. And in this sense also is the whole Trinity 
said by him to be one Divinity, and one Nature, and one 
Essence, and one God. And accordingly, the word Homoou- 
sios (Consubstantial) seems here to be taken by Athanasius 
in a further sense besides that before mentioned j not only 
for things agreeing in one common and general essence, as 
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Three individtuil men are co>ewential with one another ; but 
also for such as concurrently together, make up one entire 
thing, and are therefore jointly essential thereunto. — In all 
which doctrine of his there is nothing . but what a true and 
genuine Platouist would readily subscribe to. From whence 
it may be concluded, tiiiat the right Platonic Trinity differs 
not so much from the doctrine of the Ancient Church, as 
some late writers have supposed.” — \JnteUee. Sya. p. 591, 
608,619-20.)* 

‘‘ But here it will be asked, perhaps, what was the doctrine 
of the Nicene Fathers, and wdiat did they mean by Consub- 
stantiality. It is impossible to answer this question without 
using logical and metaphysical terms. 

“ By the word Consubstaniial, tliey meant not of the same 
numerical, or individual substance, but of the same gcnerical 
substance or subsistence. As, amongst men, a son is con- 
mbstantial with hb father ; so, in their opinion, the Son of 
God is consubstairtial with tlie Father, tliat is, of the same 
divine nature. 

“ By this word therefore they intended to express ihe same 
kind (ff nature, and so far, a natural equality. But according 
to them, this natural equality excluded not a relative in- 
equality ; a mtyority and minority, founded upon the ever- 
lasting difference between gvoing and receiving, causing, and 
being caused. 

“ They had no notion of distinguishing between person and 
being, lietwcen an intelligent agent, and an intelligent active 
substance, subsistence, or entity. 

When they said that the Father was God, they meant 
that he was God of himself, originally, and underived. 


'*'<*NotwHliitandlng all which it must be granted, that though this co-esseu- 
{mlitjr of the ftreu persons in the Trinity docs imply them to he all Ood, yet does 
it not follow from tlieuce of necessity tliat they aru therefore bm Ood." — Cud- 
•Bofli, p. 596. 
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When they said tliat the Son was God, tliey meant that 
he was God by generation or derivation, 

Tlic Unity of God they maintained, and they defended 
it, first, l)y considering the Father as the First Cause, the 
only underived and self-existing ; secondly, by supposing an 
intimate, inseparable, and incomprehensible union, connec- 
tion, indwelling, and co-cxistence, by which the Father was 
in the Son, and the Son in tlie Father ; and thirdly, by say- 
ing that in the Father and the Son there was an unity of will, 
design, and consent, and one divine power and dominion, 
originally in the Father, and derivatively in the Son. 

In process of time, Christians went into a notion that 
the Son was ‘ of the same individual substance with tlie 
Father, and with the Holy Spirit,^ ^nd they seem to have 
done this with a view to secure the doctrine of the Unity, 

The schoolmen took up the subject, and treated it in 
their way, which they call explaining^ and which men of 
sense call Impenetrahle jargon^^ — {Jortin^ Eccles. Hist. vol. ii* 

p. 202.) 

You will observe, that so far no mention had been made 
of the separate deity of the Holy Spirit. Tlie original Nicene 
Creed is silent upon the subject. It was a question that 
grew out of the deity of Christ, philosophy of the times, 
no less than the reluctance to be deemed the followers of a 
crucified man, led to the deification of Jesus, and afterwards, 
from the personifications of the Holy Spirit, in such expres- 
sions as I will send unto you the Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth,” and from its frequent connection with the name 
and mission of Christ, arose the idea of a separate divinity, 
a third person in the Trinity. The Platonic Trinity would 
indeed have naturally led the early Fathers to the conception 
of a third principle, and in some of the Anti-Nicene Writers 
this conception appears ; but the Controversy was carried on 
with almost exclusive reference to the deity of Christ, which 
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independent of the general bnrden of their writings, clearly 
appears from the fact, that when defending themselves against 
the charge of violating the Unity of God, they always state 
the objection, so as to show that the accusation against tlicm 
M^as that they were introducing a second God.’^ 

Accordingly it was after the Council at Nice, when tlie 
deity of the Son was established, that orthodoxy took a 
second and consequent step, and proceeded to establisli the 
deity of the third person in the Trinity.* 

This was efTccted towards the close of the fourth century, 
A.D. 381, 'by the Second General Council, that of Constan- 
tinople, wlicn the following addition was made to the pre- 
viously deficient orthodoxy of tlie Nicene Creed* The Ni- 
ccnc Creed had simply stated, believe in the Holy 

Ghost/^ The Council of Constantinople rectified the error 
thus : We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of life; who proceedeth from the Father; who with the Fa- 
ther and Son together is w'orshipped and glorified ; who spake 
by the prophets.^’ Still, however, the adjustments were not 
correct, nor the formula of perfect orthodoxy. It occurred 
to tlie Church, centuries after, that the Holy Spirit was de- 
scribed in the Scriptures as being dependent not upon tlie 
Father alone, but as being ^^sent^^ by the Son; and that 
therefore the Third Person must hold that relation to the 
Second which the Second did to the Third, and must there- 
fore be derived not from the Father dlone, but from the Fa- 


* That little is said concerning the separate divinity of the Spirit of God in 
the Scripture is evident to every body ; but the reason tliat Epiphanius gives 
for it, will not be easily imagined. In order to account for the Apostles say- 
ing so little concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit, and onntting the men- 
tion of him after that of the Father and the Son, (us when Paul says, ‘there 
is one God and Father of all, of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things/) he says that ‘ the Apostles writing by the in- 
spiration of the Spirit, He did not choose to introduce much commendation of 
Himself, lest it should give us an example of commending ourselves.’ ” — Priest^ 
ley ' 9 History of the Corruptions of Christianilyf p, 60. 
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ther and Son together.* Accordingly this new idea, essential 
to Salvation, was included in the formula so long in this 
respect defective, witli what fatal consequences we are not 
told ; and at last, in the ninth century, a perfectly accurate 
and saving description of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son was embodied in the Nicene 
Creed, some five hundred years after its first construction. 
So slowly did the ^ unimproved and unimprovable revelation'^ 
of dogmatic divines advance to its perfection. Yet we are 
gravely told of the faith of the Church,— a faith human all 
over ; and of the traditions of Christian antiquity, — tradi- 
tions whose origin we can trace at a great distance from apos- 
tolic times, and whose constant increase, in proportion as we 
recede from tliose timCvS, would seem to imply that the fur- 
ther Councils of the Church were removed from tlie Apos- 
tles the more they knew about them — the accuracy of 
inspired Tradition differing, as of course it should, from 
common Memory and common History, by being in an in- 
verse ratio to the distance. This is no subject for ridicule ; 
but only the sacred feelings and high tljemes that are neces- 
sarily associated with such extravagance, have so long saved 
it from the most merciless exposure. Those solemn themes, 
the awe and loveliness of which Ecclesiastical History has 

• “ The Holy Spiriti if he l?e God, a» the objection is stated by Basil, must 
•ither be begotten or imbegotten. If ho bo unbegotten, he is the Father; if be- 
gotten, tlie Son ; and if he is neither begotten imr uabegotten, he is a creature.” — 
Pricstley^s Hut. EtirUj OphihmSy vol. ii. 331. 

This is the least offensive specimen I could find of the common objections made 
to the separate deity of the Holy Ghost atthe time the doctrine was first proposed. 
The plainer and cojirser forms of the objection, uiihcsit.itiugly handled by the 
Fathers^ 1 withhold from reverence. But let the reader conMiU the Ecelchiasticul 
History of the Period. The diffieulty i'tated by Athanasi)js, Basil, and others, 
was oveieome by establishing a certain mysterious or rather no- meaning dilfercnr e 
between and procirditifr. Such is always the easy refuge ofmvoticfe. The 

line is a faint one between uninlclligible ideas and no ideiis at alL ** The nativity 
of tile Sun,’* says- Austin, ** ditfbrs from the profusion of the Spirit, otherwise they 
would be hi others.” 1 doubt whether it, is right to disclose to all eyes the morbid 
anatomy of Theology ; but 1 assure my teadcjrs that I am reverentially for- 
bearing. 
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done its best to lower and degrade^ have yet repaid the dia- 
sendee by dropping something of their own solemnity on its 
unworthy pages, and by taking every thing that is associated 
with God and Christ within the protection of the sentiment 
of reverence, have shielded Ecclesiastical History from that 
unsparing criticism which perhaps would have been more ser- 
viceable to Truth, and productive of a reverence higher and 
more profitable towards botii Clirist and God. 

In the liistory of the doctrine of the Trinity, the settle*^ 
ineut of one Controversy always gave birth to another, in 
the progressive attempt to make mysteries intelligible. The 
deity of Christ naturally gave rise to some curiosity rcs^ 
peering the humanity of Christ.- Ilitlicrto all parties, Arians, 
Athanasians, and Unitarians, according to their respective 
views, had for tlie most part agreed that the Christ consisted 
of one body and one spirit j and their controversies related 
simply to the rank and nature of that spirit. The Arians 
believed the soul of Jesus to be the first of created intel- 
ligences, the highest Emanation from God. Tlic Phitonic 
Christians thought that the Logos used instrurnentally the 
body of Jesus, and supplied the place of a human soul. 
When the Council of Nice, however, established that the 
spirit of Jesus was mnmhstantial w ith that of God, the idea 
naturally presented itself tliat, since Jesus expired upon the 
cross, this was to represent the divine nature as capable of 
suffering and death. Now those who were tlic most ortho- 
dox, whose views and language receded to the extremeat dis- 
tance from those of tlie heretical Arians, would necessarily 
fall into modes of conception and expression wdiicli implied 
this revolting extravagance. Accordingly Apollinaris, one of 
tlie most zeal<;us Athanasians, and the bitter enemy of Arius, 
freely, and unconscious of heresy, followed out his prin- 
ciples witli perverse consistency, and openly spoke of the 
Logos of God supplying the place of a human soul in the 
body of Christ ; and, of course, undergoing all that a spirit. 
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SO situated^ could suffer.* But so narrow is the way of 
orthodoxy^ tliat the zealous Father was made quickly to dis- 
cover that by starting aside from one heresy, only a little too 
sharply, he had immediately fallen into another; for the pit- 
falls of damnable error lie upon each side of the hair-breadth 
way of Salvation. By pursuing too exclusively the deity of 
Christ, Apollinaris overlooked his humanity, and taught the 
heresy of one incarnate nature,^’ and the consequent suf- 
ferings and death of God. This imi)ious extreme, being 
condemned by the Asiatic Clmrch, though popular in Egypt, 
orthodoxy naturally look a rebound; and Apollinaris, having 
confused the two natures into one, Nestorias separated them 
into two, to such an extent, as virtually to destroy the mys- 
tical union. Here was another and an opposite heresy equally 

• In the age of religious freedom, which was determined by the Council of 
Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by private judgment, according to the 
indeitnite rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his pure and pioper 
divinity hud been established on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catholics 
trembled on the edge of a precipice, where it was impossible to recede, dangerous 
to stand, dreadful to fall ; and the manifold inconveniences of this creed were »ig- 
gravated hy the sublime character of their theology. They hesitated to pronounce ; 
that God himself, the second person of an equal and eonsiihstantial Trinity, was 
niunifcsted in the flesh ; that a being who pervades the universe, had been con- 
fined in the womb of Mary ; that his eternal duration had been marked by tlie 
days, and months, and years of human existence; that the Almighty had been 
scourged and cnicitied ; that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish ; 
that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance; and that the source of life 
and immortality expired on Mount Calvary. These alariiiing consequences were 
affirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, and one 
of the luiniiiarics of the church. The son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled 
in all the sciences of Gieece ; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous 
in the volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the service of religion, 
Tlie worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely 
wieslled with the Arians and Polytheists, and tliough he alfected the rigour of 
geometrical demonstration, his Commentaries revealed the literal and allegorical 
sense of the Scriptures. A mystery which had long floated in the looseness of 
popular belief, was defined by his perverse diligence in a technical form ; and he 
first proclaimed the memorable words, ** One incarnate nature of Christ,’* which 
aie still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
ALthiopia. He taught that the Godhead was united or mingled with the body of 
a man ; and that the Logos, the eternal wisdom, supplied in the flesh the place and 
office of a human soul .” — Gihbotit vol. viii. p. 271). 
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fatal to the orthodoxy of the Church and the salvation of 
mankind ; for if such was the loose connection of the two 
natures, then, God being incapable of suffering, only the 
human nature of Jesus underwent crucifixion and death. But, 
on the other hand, if this was so, then the sufferings of 
Christ were only those of a man : and all the mystery of the 
Incarnation was dissipated, and became inefl'ectual for any 
theological purpose. 

A new controversy consequently arose, respecting the 
right adjustments of these saving connections between the 
humanity and the deity of the Christ. " Before this time,” 
says Mosheim, it liad been settled by the decrees of former 
Councils, that Christ was truly <3od and truly man ; but there 
liad as yet lieen no controversy, and no decision of any coun- 
cil, co^icerning the mode and effect of the union of the two 
natures in Christ. In consequence, there was a want of 
agreement among the Christian Teachers in their language 
conceniing this mystery.” This controversy, which, for 
some time had been carried on without attracting towards it 
definitively the public authorities of the Church, drew at last 
the eager notice of all Christendom; when Nestorius, the 
Prelate of Constantinople, carried the distinction between 
the two natures to so definite a point as to deny that the Vir- 
gin Mary could, with any propriety, be denominated the 

Mother of God and tliat her t\tlcs should be limited to 
that of Mother of Christ” or Motlier of Man.” This was 
regarded, by the orthodox, as reducing the death of Christ to 
that of a mere man, and the mystery of the Incarnation to 
little better than a trick of words. It Wfis no easy matter in 
those times to avoid, on the one hand, confounding the two 
natures ; and, on the other, separating them so distinctly as 
to destroy the whole theological value of the mystical com- 
bination : nor have modern Theologians been more successful 
in adjusting this puzzle than their perplexed and perplexing 
predecessors. 
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The chief alarmist upon this occasion of the heresy of 
Nestorius was Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, an arro- 
gant and aspiring man, who gladly seized upon a tempting 
opportunity to humble his rival, the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. " Some jealousy which at that time subsisted re- 
specting the relative dignity of the two sees, probably height- 
ened the contention, and is believed by some to have caused 
it. Whether that be or not, the two Patriarchs anathema- 
tized each other with mutual violence; and such troubles 
were raised that the Emperor (Theodosius the younger) 
deemed it necessary to convoke a General Council for the 
purpose of appeasing them. It was assembled at Ephesus 
A.D. 431, and stands in the annals of tlie Church as the 
Third General Council. Cyril was appointed to pre- 
side, and consequently to judge the cause of his adversary : 
and he carried into this office such little show of impartiality, 
that he refused even to wait for the arrival of the bishop of 
Antioch and others, who were held friendly to Nestorius, 
and proceeded to pronounce sentence, while the meeting was 
yet incomplete. To secure or prosecute his advantages, he 
had brought with him from Egypt a number of robust and 
daring fanatics, who acted as his soldiery ; and it had been 
skilfully arranged that Ephesus should be chosen for the de- 
cision of a difference respecting the dignity of the Virgin ; 
since popular tradition had buried her in that city, and the 
imperfect Christianity of its inhabitants had readily trans- 
ferred to her the worship which their ancestors had offered to 
Diana.”* 

Such are the assemblies from which our Creeds date their 
birth ; by whose authority the Rule of Faith was determmed; 
and whose character is described in the words of the Em- 
peror llieodosius when dismissing this very Council of 
Ephesus — God is my witness, that I am not the autlior of 


* WttUdington» Hibt. of the Chuich, p. 162. 
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this confusion. His providence will discern and punish the 
guilty. Return to your provinces; and may your private 
virtues repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting.’’ 
At this council it was decreed, by bishops who could not 
write their own names,* that the Union of the human and di- 
vine nature in Christ was so intimate that Mary might pro- 
perly be called the Mother of God. The influence of Cyril 
prevailed chiefly by intimidating the bishops and bribing the 
imperial household. “ Thanks to the purse of St. Cyril,” 
says Le Clerc, the Romish Church which regards Councils 
as infallible, is not, at the present day, Nestorian.” “The 
Creeds of Proteaiemta are equally indebted to St. Cyril for 
their purity.” f 

The triumphant opponents of Nestorius, as is invariably 
found in the history of Church Controversies, pushed their 
triumph to such an excess, as to fall into the opposite error, 
and revived .the formerly condemned hwesy of ApoUinaris, 
of the incarnation of but one nature. Eutyches the friend of 
St. Cyril and the bitter enemy of Nestorius, openly preached 

that in Christ there was but one nature, that of the incar- 
nate Word.” Tlte Church was again in a blaze, and again 
tlie Emperor summoned a Council at Ephesus, a. d. 44i), 
over which presided Dioscorus, the successor of St. Cyril as 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Here the sentence of the last Coun- 
cil was reversed, and Orthodoxy was pronounced to be the 
doctrine of one divine nature in Christ, and only one. This 
Council, however, owing principally to the opposition made 
to it by the Bishop of Rome, was never authoritatively recog- 
nized by the Church, and such was its character for tumult 
and brutality that it is marked in Ecclesiastical History by 
the expressive name of the Assembly of Banditti. 

Speedily then was this heresy, inconveniently sanctioned by 
a Council of the Church, of only one nature in Christ, which 


• Jortiii, voL in, p. Uf». 


f Norton on the Tiinity, 
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in effect represented God as subject to suffering and death, 
replaced by the orthodoxy of two natures in one person, 
which was attended, however, with the opposite difficulty of 
so separating the God from the Man as to nullify the mysti- 
cal efficacy of his sufferings.* But who will devise a form of 
words ill which irreconcilable ideas shall be reconciled, and 
no weak point be exposed in the skilful statement of a fiction? 
The fourth general council of the Church was held at 
Chalccdon, a.d. 451. There are two things most remark- 
able respecting this Council ; first — that it declared Jesus to 
be of the same essence with God as to his divine nature, only 
in the sense in which he was of the same essence with otlier 
men as to his human nature, thus denying his numerical one- 
ness with God, and merely referring him to the same class of 
Beings, making him generically one, as two men are ;t and 
secondly — that though the majority of the Bisliops favoured 
the doctrine of one nature, they were obliged by the obstinacy 
of the Emperor Marcian, in conjunction with the Bishop of 
Rome, to reverse at one of their sittings their decision at a 

• “ Hence many questions arose, which gave rise to as many controversies. 
For example, it was debated, Whether the two natures in Christ were so united as 
to become one ; or whether they remained distinct? Whether, since ChrUt was 
born, iind died, and rose again, it could be said that God was born and died, and 
rose again ? 

“ Whether the Virgin Mary, who was the Mother of Christ, could be called the 
Mother of God ? 

Whether Christ were two persons, or only one ? 

“ Whether Christ was everywhere present, in his human, as in his divine 
nature ? 

“ Whether one person of the Trinity could be said to suffer for us? 

“ Whether the whole Trinity could be said to suffer for us? 

“ Whether in Christ there were three substances, or only two ? 

“ 'Phese (picstions produced altercation and strife, and then anathematisms, and 
then fightings and murders .” — Jorfivy vol. iii. p. 117. 

'Po these might be added the question proposed by the Emperor Hcrac1ius» 

i>. 029, to his Bishops — “ Whether Christ, of one person but two natures, was 
actuated by n single or a double will ? ” This gave rise to what was called the 
Munnthi'lite (one .will) Controversy, as that respecting the single nature was called 
the Monophysitc (one nature) Controversy. 

f Jortin, vol. iii. p. 124, 
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former, and finally to decree that orthodoxy consisted in be- 
lieving Jesus Christ to be one person in two distinct na- 
tures, without any confusion or mixture.^^ It was in vain,” 
says Gibbon, that a multitude of episcopal voices (tlie ad- 
vocates for only one nature) repeated in chorus ‘ The defini- 
tion of the Fathers is orthodox and immutable ! The heretics 
are now discovered ! Anathema to the Nestorlans ! Let 
them depart from the synod! Let them repair to Rome!^ 
The Legates threatened, the Emperor was absolute, and a 
committee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the name of the 
fourth general Council, the Christ in one person, but in two 
natures, was announced to the Catholic W'orld : an invisible 
line was drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the 
faith of St, Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp 
as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the master hand 
of the theological artist. During ten centuries of blindness 
and servitude, Europe received her religious opinions from 
the Oracle of the Vatican \ and the same doctrine, already 
varnished with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without 
dispute into the creed of the Reformers, who disclaimed the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon 
still triumphs in the Protestant churches ; but the ferment of 
controversy has subsided, and the most pious Christians of 
the present day are ignorant, or careless, of their own belief 
concerning the mystery of the incarnation.^^* 

Still the great difficulty pressed upon this decision, that the 
God was so separable from the man as to destroy the mysti-^ 
cal value of the incarnation with respect to the sufferings of 
Jesus. A resource was found, (for when are Theologians ’ 
without resources?) in what has been called the doctrine of the 
Communication of Properties, which meant that though God 
was incapable of sufferings or death, yet that through the 


* Milman's Edit. \ol. viii. p. 312. 
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mystical union of the human and divine, there might be a 
transmission of qualities from the one to the other, so as to 
attach an infinite efficacy to the sufferings and death of the 
human part of the compound Christ. The doctrine of the 
Communication of Properties," says Le Clerc, is as intelli- 
gible as if one were to say, that there is a circle which is so 
united with a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the 
triangle, and the triangle those of the circle." What sense 
those who have asserted the sufferings of God have fancied 
that the words might have, is a question which, after all that 
has been written upon the subject, is left very much to con- 
jecture. I imagine that it is at the present day, the gross con- 
ception of some who think themselves orthodox on this point, 
that the divine and human natures being united in Clirist as 
the Mediator, a compound nature different from either, ca- 
pable of suffering, was thus formed." ♦ 

I have now detailed the progress of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it gained accessions from the various controversies 
that arose out of the Nicene Creed. We come now to the 
Third Creed of the English Church, that of Athana- 
sius. Orthodoxy in this creed approaches to its perfection 
of precise, if not intelligible, statements ; though, strange to 
say, we shall find that even here something of completeness is 
wanting, and that the later schemes of the Trinity have cor- 
rected the Athanasian formula, as dwelling too much upon 
tlie derived nature of the Son, and not asserting with suffi- 
cient force his independent identity. 

No general Council of the Church established the Athana- 
sian creed ; nor does any one know who v^ote it, nor when it 
was first introduced. From one of its clauses, the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son, which secret was 
not made known to the Church until the eighth century, it 
becomes evident that this theological paradox proceeded from 


* Nortoa on the Trinity, p. 78. 
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the ingenuity of some monk of. the dark ages. The whole 
force of this Creed depends upon two distinctions, wliich I 
presume no one can perceive, between “ created” and “be- 
gotten,” and between “ begotten” and “ proceeding.” The 
Son is not created but begotten — and the Holy Ghost is not 
begot ten proceeding. And this is truth! food for the 
Soul! the Iwavenly light sent from God to refresh man’s 
inner spirit, and to fill him with the* aspirations after per- 
fection, which in this world of temptation are to keep him 
true to his immortal destinies, to connect him with his 
Example and Forenrunner, once tried upon the Earth, now 
peaceful amid the skies ! To one asking, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” the answer df Jesus addressed itself to 
the s{)iritual life of the disciple, but the answer of the Church 
of England addresses itself to a perception of certain meta- 
physical distinctions, and is contained in that creed iFhich 
“ unless a man keep whole and undefiled, without doubt be 
shall perish everlastingly.” 

The Atfianasian Creed. {A. D. 500— 78 OO.) 

Whosoever will be saved : before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholick Faith. 

Which Faith, except every one do keep whole and unde- 
filed : without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

And the Catholick Faith is this : that we worship one God 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; 

Neither confounding the Persons : nor dividing the Sub- 
stance. 

For there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son : 
and another of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one : the Glory equal, the Majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son: and such is the 
Holy Ghost. 
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The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate; and the Holy 
Ghost uncreate. 

Tlie Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible : 
and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 

llic Father eternal, the Son eternal : and the Holy Ghost 
eternal. 

And yet they are not three etcinals ; but one eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three 
uncreated : but one uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty: 
and the Holy Ghost Almighty. 

And yet they arc not three Almighties: but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God; and the Holy 
Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods ; but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord ; and the 
Holy Ghost Lord. 

And yet not three Lords : but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity : to 
acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and Lord ; 

So are we forbidden by the Catholick Religion: to say. 
There be three Gods, or three Lords. 

Tlie Father is made of none : neither created, nor begot- 
ten. 

The Son is of the Father alone : not made, nor created, 
but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son : neither 
made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So there is one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not 
three Sons : one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this Trinity none is afore, or after other ; none is 
greater, or less than another ; . , 

But the w'hole three Persons are co-etemal together : and 
co-equal. 
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So that in all things, as is aforesaid : the Unity in Trinity, 
and the Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped. 

He therefore that will be saved : must thus think of the 
Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation : that 
he also believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For the right Faith is, that we believe and confess : that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man; 

God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds ; and Man, of the Substance of his Motlier, born in 
the world ; 

Perfect God, and perfect Man : of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting ; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead : and infe- 
rior to the Father, as touching his Manhood. 

Who although he be God and Man : yet he is not two, but 
one Christ ; 

One ; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh : but 
by taking of the Manhood into God ; 

One altogether ; not by confusion of Substance : but by 
unity of Person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man : so God 
and Man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation : descended into hell, rose 
again the third day from the dead. 

He ascended into heaven, he sitteth on the right Iiand of the 
Father, God Almighty: from whence he shall come to judge 
tlie quick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies; 
and shall give account for their ovm works. 

And they that liave done good sliall go into life everlasting: 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 

This is the Catholick Faith : which, except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved. 


u 
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I shall now give you the history and character of this 
Athanasian Creed in the words of Waddington, one of the 
ablest Ecclesiastical Historians, I might say the ablest, for 
Jortin did not pretend to write a History, tliat the Church 
of England has produced. You will recollect that one of the 
Lectures, to be delivered at Christ Church, announces the 
Athanasian Creed to be explained and defended.^’ Without 
wishing to anticipate that Lecture, hear now, and recollect 
then, the opposing voices of the Church. 

Before we take leave of this period, (from a. d. 600, to 
A. D. 800,) it is proper to mention, that. the first appearance 
of the Creed, commonly called Athanasian, is ascribed to it 
with great probability. Tliere can be no doubt that this ex- 
position of faith was composed in the West, and in Latin; 
but the exact date of its composition has been the subject of 
much difFerSnee. The very definite terms, in which it ex- 
presses the Cliurch doctrine of the Incarnation, are sufficient 
to prove it posterior to the Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, or later than the middle of the fifth century.* Again, 
if we arc to consider the doctrine of the double procession of 
the Holy Spirit, as being expressly cleclared in it, since that 
mystery was scarcely made matter of public controversy until 
the eighth century, it might seem difficult to refer a creed, 
positively asserting the more recent doctrine, *to an earlier age. 
But the historical monuments of the Church do not quite 
support this su{)position ; the Creed, such probably as it now 
exists, is mentioned by the Council of Autun, in the year 
670, and its faithful repetition by the Clergy enjoined : and 
Ave find the same injunction repeated in the beginning of the 
ninth age. Thus it gradually gained ground; nevertheless 
there seems to be great reason for the opinion, that it was 


* ** Vigiliiis Tapsensis hath been supposed, by many, to have been the Maker 
of tlie Athana.sian Creed about this time (the close of the fifth century). Others 

lire of a difiereiit opinion. But it matters little by whom, or where, or when it was 
composed .'’ — Jortvtf Et'ekx. Jlist. vol. iii. p. 131. 
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not universally received even in the western church until 
nearly two centuries afteru’ajrds. 

Considered as an exposition of doctrine, the Athanasian 
Creed contains a faithful summary of the high mysteries of 
Christianity as interjireted by tlie Church of Rome. Con- 
sidered as a rule of necessary faith enforced by the penalty 
of Eternal Condemnation, the same Creed again expresses 
one of the most rigid principles of the same Church. The 
Unity of the Church comprehended Unity of belief: there 
could be no salvation out of it ; nor any hope for those who 
deviated even from the most mysterious among its tenets. 
And thus, by constant familiarity with the declarations of an 
exclusive faith, the heart of many a. Romish priest may have 
been closed against the sufferings of tlie heretic, rescued (as 
he might tliink) by the merciful chastisement of the Churcli 
from the flames which arc never quenched ! 

It would be irrelevant in this work, and wholly unprofit- 
able, to inquire how far any temporary circumstances may 
have justified the introduction of the Athanasian Creed into 
the Liturgy of our own Church — constructed as that Church 
is on the very opposite principle of Universal Charity. But 
we cannot forbear to offer one remark naturally suggested liy 
the character and history of this Creed, that if at any future 
time, it should be judged expedient to expunge it, there is 
no reason, there is scarcely any prejudice whicli could be 
offended by such erasure.* The sublime truths which it 
contains are not expressed in the language of Holy Scripture ; 
nor could they possibly have been so expressed, since the 
inspired writers were not studious minutely to expound in- 
scrutable mysteries, neither can it plead any sanction from 
high antiquity, or even traditional authority; since it was 


• ** The opinions of some of our own Churchmen on this subject arc collected 
by Clarke in his book on the Trinity. The expression of Bishop^Tomlino cannot 
be too generally known. ‘ Wc know,* he says, ^ that different persons have de- 
duced different, and even opposite doctrines from tlie words of Scripture, and con- 

D 2 
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composed many centuries after the times of the Apostles, in 
a very corrupt age of a corrupt Church, and composed in so 
much obscurity, that the very pen from which it proceeded 
is not certainly known to us. The inventions of men, when 
tliey have been associated for ages with the exercises of re- 
ligion, should indeed be touched with respect and discretion ; 
but it is a dangerous error to treat them as inviolable ; and 
it is something worse than error to confound them in holiness 
and reverence witli the words and things of God.”* 

In reading these words the wish involuntarily arises that 
the temper, as well as the sound learning and philosophical 
spirit, of the able writer was shared by all his brethren. Yet 
it (Iocs sound strange to hear a dignitary of the Church of 
Kngland describe a Creed of his own Church, as liaving its 
only use, daring the days of Romish intolerance, in shutting 
up, through familiarity with its persecuting spirit, the avenues 
of relenting mercy in the hard hearts of priests ; and now 
in the milder Church of England, constructed, we are told, 
though we hud not discovered it, on the principle of 
Universal Charity,” of absolutely no use whatever, so that 
there hardly exists even a prejudice which its erasure would 
ofTciid. Yet this is the very Creed which, in the course of 
tliis controversy is to be explained and defended. If the 
Chureli of England is, indeed, founded in the principle of 
Universal Charity, some of its Ministers are very heretical 
interpreters of its spirit, and yet wc must do them the justice 


sequrndy thorc must be many enors anionf^ Christians; but since the Gospel 
no where informs us wluit degree of error will exclude from eternal happiness, 
I am ready to acknowledge that in niy judgment, notwidistanding the authority of 
former times, our church would have acted more wisely and more consistently 
with its general j)nnciples of mildness and toleration, if it had not adopted the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. Though I firmly believe that the 
doctrines themselves of this creed are all founded in Scripture, I cannot but con- 
ceive it both utmccessary and presumptuous to say, that except every one do keep 
them whole and uiidefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.* 
ffositfon, part iii. art. viii, 

* Church History, p. i20. 
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of confessing that the Creeds and Articles of the Church arc 
equally unfortunate expounders of the spirit of Universal 
Charity. Men of Christian and gentle temper interpret 
Articles of Faith through their own gentle spirit ; but fanatics 
read liard formulas wjtli different eyes. Wc can only wish 
that the religion of this excellent historian was the religion 
of his Church, and that his Creed was as Christian as his 
heart. 

I have now only to mention the more modern and final 
form of the doctrine of the Trinity. It arose out of the still 
unsettled meaning of the long used word Consuhstantialy 
which, as I have before stated, was used by many of the later 
Fathers, and those considered pre-eminently orthodox, as 
Cyril, to signify not a numerical sameness, but merely a 
sameness of species or nature, and so the IVinity virtually 
taught the doctrine of three Gods. And this conception was 
prevalent not only after the Council of Nice, a. d. 325, but 
after the later Councils of Constantinople, a. d, 381, and of 
Ephesus, A. D. 431. I give the history of the last transfor- 
mation of the Trinity in the words, and with the authority of 
Cudwortli ; — 

is certain that not a few of those Ancient Fathers, who 
were therefore reputed orthodox, because they zealously oj)- 
posed Arianism, did entertain this ojiinion, that the three 
lj)q)Ostases or Persons of the Trinity had not only one Ge- 
neral and Universal Essence of the Godhead^ belonging to 
them all, they being all God ; but were also Three Indivi- 
dualSy under one and the same ultimate species, or specific 
essence and substance of the Godhead ; just as three individual 
men, (Thomas, Peter, and John,) under that ultimate species 
of Man, or that specific essence of Humanity, whicli have 

only a numerical difference from one another.” 

“ And because it seems plainly to follow from hence, that 
tlierefore they must needs be as much three Gods as there 
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are Three Men, these learned Fathers endeavoured with their 
logic to prove, that Three Men are but abusively and impro- 
perly so called Three ; they being really and truly but One, 
because there is but one and the same Specific Essence or Sub- 
stance of human nature in them all ; and seriously persuaded 
men to lay aside all that kind of language. By which same 
logic of theirs, they might as well prove also, that all the men 
in the world arc but One Man, and that all Epicurus’s Gods 
were but one God neither. But not to urge here that, ac- 
cording to tills hypothesis, there cannot possibly be any rea- 
son given why there sliould be as many as Three such indi- 
viduals in the species of God which differ only numerically 
from one another, they being but the very same thing thrice 
repeated ; and yet that there should be no more than Three 
such neither, and not Three Hundred, or Three Tliousand, 
or as many as there are individuals in the species of Man ; 
we say not to urge this, it seems plain that this Triniiy^ is no 
other than a kind of Tritheism^ and that of Gods independent 
and co-ordinate too. And, therefore, some would think that 
the ancient and genuine Platonic Trinity, taken with all its 
faults, is to be preferred before this Trinity of St, Cyril, and 
St. Gregory Nyssen, and several other reputed orthodox 
Fathers ; and more agreeable to the principles both of Chris- 
tianity and of Reason, However, it is evident from hence, 
that these reputed orthodox Fatiiers, who were not a few, 
were far from thinking the three hypostases of the Tri- 
nity to have the same singular existent essence ; they sup- 
posing them to have no otherwise, one and the same essence 
of the Godhead in them, nor to be one God, than three in- 
dividual Men, have one common specifical essence of Man- 
hood in them, and are all One Man. But as this Trinity 
came afterwards to be decried for TritheistiCj so, in the room 
thereof, started up that other Trinity of Persons numerically 
the same, of having all one and the same singular existent 
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essence ; a doctrine which seemeth not to have been owned by 
any public autheyrity in the Christian Churchy save that of the 
Lateran Council onlyP * 

Such is the close of the Ecclesiastical History of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The fourth general Lateran Council, 
A. D. 1215, which established the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, the growth of the dark ages, passed also out of the 
hands of theological artists, in its perfected and orthodox 
form, this singular evidence of the fixed and primitive 
faith of those who taunt Unitarianism with its want of fixed- 
ness, and describe their own creeds as the unimproved 
and unimprovable rcvelation.^^ It is this workmanship o^^ 
Councils which is so confidently referred to the inspiration of 
Apostles. No wonder that they who preach orthodoxy as 
saving Faith, revealed from the first by God in a perfect 
form, say so little to their hearers of the history of their 
creeds. There is good reason why Ecclesiastical History 
should be little encouraged by the divines of the English, or 
of any other dogmatical Church. It is with good reason that 
the Universities show about the same degree of favour to 
Ecclesiastical History and to Moral Philosophy. They have 
an instinct that tells them of their enemies. 

Let me now summarily restate the obligations of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity to the human and eiTing sources of opi- 
nion. 

I. Oriental philosophy led the Jews of Alexandria, before 
the time of Christ, to allegorize the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

II. The Jews of Alexandria formed the connecting link 
between Christianity and Grecian Philosophy. 

III. Platonic Theology put its own mythological mean- 
ings on the expressions LogoSy and Son of God.^ 


* Intel. Sy.s. p. 602, 4. 

f “ It must be acknowledged that the first converts from the Platonic school 
took advantage of the resemblance between Evangelic and Platonic doctrine on 
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IV. At the beginning of the fourth century this mytholo- 
gical conception had gained such ground that^ with a severe 
struggle, and a controversy that shook the world, a general 
Council decreed that Christ in his divine nature belonged to 
the same class of Beings with God. 

V. In a second general Council, the third Person in the 
Platonic Trinity found, by public authority, a parallel in the 
Christian Trinity, and became, for the first time, the faith of 
the Church. 

VI. A third general Council, a. 0. 431, distinguished, for 
theological i)urposes, the deity from the humanity of Christ. 

VII. A fourth general Council, a. d. 451, found it neces- 
sary, for theological purj)oses, to unite the deity and huma- 
nity in one person. 

VIIL The fourth general Lateran Council, a. d. 1215, con- 
summated theTrinity and prepared the way for the Inquisition. 
Having established such a faith, it became necessary to take 
means to enforce it. Persecution is the first-born of Dog- 
matism. In the phrase of Robert Hall, quoted with appro- 
bation in Christ Church as a felicitous expression, orthodoxy 
is nec€ssitat(ur^ to be a Persecutor, to treat as a Deemon 
and Enemy of Souls every form of Christianity but her own. 
It is a necessity of her nature, she pleads, — a simple consis- 
tency with her own principles. True, — the reasoning is with- 
out a flaw; — but then a question arises, does a Nature of 
wliich these are the necessities*^ breathe the sjfirit of Jesus? 
Who can think of Jesus as being necessitated to condemn any 
thing but sin ? 

Having shown how much the doctrine of the Trinity has 
to do with Ecclesiastical History, I have now to show how 
little it has to do with Scripture. 


the subject of the Godhead, to apply the principles of their old philosophy to the 
explication and cc^nfinnatiori of the articles of their faith. They defended it by 
at^uincnts drawn from Platonic principles, and eren propounded it in Plutonic 
l.uiguagc.” — Bisho}) IJorsU'y. 
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11. It is admitted by all, Trinitarian and Unitarian alike, that 
a belief in One God is the first principle of a pure religion. 
The slightest departure from this truth involves polytheism 
and idolatry. One Creator, one Father, one object for our 
worship and our love, is the plain and broad distinction be- 
tween an idolatrous religion, and the Supreme Veneration of 
that spiritual God who claims an undivided empire through- 
out the vastness of creation. A perception of this truth does 
not require an advanced state of Society or Mind : nor can 
it be proved that even in the tlnckness of pagan darkness it 
was ever doubted. Heathen Philosojdiy, though it might 
associate with the One Spirit, too pure and immoveably serene 
to come in contact with matter, subordinate agents of crea- 
tion (which does not differ inucli from the Trinitarian con- 
ception*), yet could read the glory of one Mind upon the out- 
ward universe, and see one Intelligence, one Power, one 
Will of love diffused tlirough Nature: Judaism had this 
idea for its soul : and the Gospel has republished it in such 
distinct and rcsjdendent light, that it is the universal faith of 
Christendom, So overpowering is the evidence, so clear 
is Nature’s testimony to the existence of one God, so con- 
spicuously has Revelation set it forth in the centre of her 
splendours, tliat Trinitarianisin, with wdiat consistency we 
shall presently inquire, claims to be received as a believer in 
the Unity of Deity, It is a most triumphant ackiiowdedg- 
ment of the brightness witli whi<;h the great trutli, that God 
u One^ shines out from liis Worksf and from his Word, that 


♦ Sec the Rev. 1). Jaiiies'H ackiiowlecl^inent of the Suborrlinntion of tlie Son and 
the Holy Spirit to the Father — of their inferiority : and the illustraiions 

of the King and the Duke of Wellington, which Trinitarian Theology thinks 
apposite. 

f We were told, indeed, in Christ Church, by the Rev. D. James, that there 
might exist any ninnher of perouns in the divine Fsscncc, three thousand as well 
as three, and that only because Scripture hud revealed no more had Christians 
fixed upon that number as making up the divine Unity. And^lhis is so clear a 
coiii>ec|uencc of the principles of Trinitarian Theology, that the view mu.st he 
a&cribcJ fo all Triniiarians. Scripture, however, though it has only revealed 
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even the Trinitarian perceives the necessity of reconciling 
his views with this fundamental principle ; and rather than 
depart from it, he prefers to maintain that three may be 
one, and one may be three ; — ^though the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, have each separately all that constitute 
an infinite and all-perfect God, and have distinct offices, and 
appear in distinct, if not directly opposed characters, yet that 
there may be a mysterious unity in the essence of a tri-per- 
sonal Deity. 

I am relieved then from the necessity of proving that God 
is One. It is a truth which no one explicitly denies ; which 
the Trinitarian professes to hold as firmly as the Unitarian ; 
and therefore as the undisputed doctrine of the Bible we 
take it as the admitted groundwork of our argument. We 
might call upon Nature to multiply proofs of the Unity of 
the designing Mind, which the universe reveals ; we might 
appeal to the regularity of her silent movements and to the 
sublime order that reigns throughout her gliding worlds, to 
attest the Oneness of that Intelligence whose volitions she 
obeys : we might ask Philosophy whether one infinite 
Cause was not siifficieiit for the finite or infinite wonders of 
creation ; whether in all her discoveries she has ever per- 
ceived a single evidence of a divided government; and whe- 
ther eternal Laws holding immutable dominion throughout 
all worlds that Science has explored, are not sublimest proofs 
of the fidelity of the one presiding Spirit who trifles not 


three, has not declared that there are m more persons in the Godhead — so that it 
is being wise above what is written to limit tlie divine Monarchy to the Eco- 
nomy oftlirce Persons. 

But farther than this it was declared by tlie Rev. I). James that nature con- 
tained no evidence of One God, not even in the Trinitarian sense of Oneness, for 
that many Gods might unite to build the world, as many men hud united to build 
the Liverpool Custom House. What would the Architect of that building say to 
this invasion of the unity of his designing mind? Mr. James repeatedly informed 
his audience tl\at*he always appealed to reason! i^uch is Trinitaiianism when it 
reasons. But I suppose this view must be considered as a peculiarity of the in- 
dividual preacher. 
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with the feeble intellect of man, but reveals himself consis- 
tently to the seeking minds of His children : we might go to 
our own hearts^ and feel the pressure of one divine hand 
upon its tumultuous affections, and ask whether in our sor< 
rows or our joys, our wants or our aspirations, w'e resorted 
to more than one God, or needed other shelter than that of 
one all-sufficing Father and Friend ; and, finally, we might 
open the volume of Revelation, and read to you the testi- 
mony of Prophets from Moses to Christ, that the Lord our 
God is one Lord, and there is none other but He : — but 
it appears it would be a needless task to prove a doctrine 
which no one doubts, or to treat as a question of controversy 
the universal faith of the Christian world. 

We stand at once then upon the undisputed truth of the 
Oneness of Deity, and taking this as our uncontested van- 
tage ground, we proceed to inquire how much is involved in 
the admission. What are we to understand by this sublime 
and unquestioned, and apparently simple truth, that God is 
One ? There arc two answers to this question, and tlie state- 
ment of each of them will introduce us to the Controversy. 
The Unitarian answers, that the words are human w^ords, and 
of course used in a human sense ; that the rcvclati(jn was to 
man, and tliat no caution was given to him that 1)C was nf)t 
to attach liuman ideas to the language in which it is con- 
veyed ; that God is too tender and too faithful to sport with 
the understandings of Ills children, to involve their frail intel- 
ligence in inextricable perplexities ; and that, therefore, when 
He publishes to the World, without explanation^ the Unity 
of his own nature, he intends men to affix to the words the 
ideas always associated with them ; he does not use language 
to mislead, but asserts the simplest and most intelligible of 
truths, that God is one Mind, one Person, one undivided 
and indivisible Spirit, to whom alone belong underived ex- 
istence, and infinite perfections, and unshared dominion. 
These are the only ideas our minds ordinarily attach to such 
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language, — this is the only experience we have of Unity ; and 
if the words, when applied to God, bear a different mean- 
ing, and so Iiave a tendency to deceive us, some cauticui, 
we think, would have been given by a God who was deliver- 
ing a Revelation to his Children. The Unitarian believes 
that a revelation from God is a revelation of liffht ; and ^-ith- 
out any temptation to j)crvcrt tlic meaning of words, he re- 
ceives, in the simple and ordinary import of the language, 
the plain and reiterated announcement that God is one.” 
If God used hunian words, lie surely used them for the 
purpose of conveying ideas to human minds ; for language is 
not necessary to Him, much less would human language be 
the vehicle of His infinite thought. If, tJien, He used the 
words in a sense not human, and therefore unknown to us, 
instead of instructing, it would betray and mislead. 

The Trinitarian answers, that though he believes in the 
Unity of God, yet that Unity is totally difTeront from the 
unity of all other beings. He believes that in the One God 
there are three distinct and infinite persons, presenting 
themselves to human contemplation in different characters, 
and as the objects of different affections ; the first reigning in 
Heaven, the second in intimate and inse])arable connection 
with a dying man upon the Earth ; the first immutable in his 
immensity, the other coming down from his eternal throne 
to wrap his infinite essence in a covering of human flesh ; the 
Father sending the Son, and the Son satisfying the demands 
of the Father ; the Father the cause and origin of all things, 
but holding himself loftily apart, whilst the Holy Spirit takes 
the office of communion with men, and becomes the Com- 
forter, Teacher, and spiritual Friend of the human souls, 
whom the Fatheris creative energies, acting through the Son, 
have called into existence. This, then, is the doctrine of the 
Trinity : three equal Persons, each Supreme, each a perfect 
and infinite Deity, and yet so united as to constitute but one 
undivided God. 
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We arc tauntingly told of the vague statements of Unita- 
rian Doctrine. Now nothing can be more unjust than this, 
or farther from the facts. Controversially described/" Uni- 
tarianism is the most definite thing imaginable. It simply 
says, No^ to every one of the allegations of Trinitarianism. 
There are, at the verj^ least, five different forms in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity has been explained and defended ^ and 
to every one of these five shifting modifications, we repeat 
our definite negative. There is the widest difference among 
Trinitarian Theologians as to their method of stating and ex- 
plaining the influence of Atonement and of Original Sin ; and 
to every one of these varieties wc equally repeat our simple 
negative. Where, then, is the superior definiteness of Trini- 
tarian statements ? Wc affirm, of all its characteristic doc- 
trines, that they are untenable in any form whatever. This, 
surely, is definite enough. 

I am not aware that I have stated the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity in a way which any Trinitarian could disown ; and the 
first observation I make upon it is this, that in this view of 
the oneness of God, in connecting the deity of the Father, 
and tlie deity of the Son, and the deity of the Holy Spirit, 
with a strict unity in the godhead, the Trinitarian has at least 
departed from the ordinary acceptatioh of language. We will 
not assert the absolute impossibility of his retaining a belief 
in the Unity of God, because we have no right to question 
his own solemn assertion of the fact, * or to set limits to the 
powers of another’s faith ; but he vnll not deny that he be- 
lieves God to be one, in a sense totally different from that in 
wliich he believes himself to be one ; that it is a unity of 
three minds, each a perfect God, and capable of acting sepa- 
rately, — in so mucli tliat it is a warning of the Creeds, — not 
to confound the Persons. It is not a unity of Mind, nor a 
unity of Will, nor a unity of Agency, nor a unity of Person, 
which the Trinitarian regards as constituting Jbhe Unity of 
God, but three Minds, three Wills, three Agents, three Per- 
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sons, mysteriously making one Deity. I ask, were it not for 
the overpowering briglitness with which the Bible reveals the 
doctrine of one God, would the Trinitarian encumber him- 
self with the difficulty of combining it with his other views j 
would he not rather simply confess that three persons made 
three beings, and not one being ; and represent the world as 
under the threefold, but harmonious, government of a Crea- 
tor, a Saviour, and a sanctifying Spirit ? 

We have thus, then, two admissions on the part of the 
Trinitarian, which I ask you distinctly to bear in mind. He 
admits the Unity of God; and he admits that when he 
attempts to combine that Unity with a Trinity, he uses the 
word in an unintelligible sense, and understands, or rather 
marksj by it something entirely differeni from the oneness of 
any other being, — a oneness in short of which he himself is 
capable of forming no conception. That is, he retains the 
form of laords that God is one ; but these words convey to 
him no distinct idea, — and yet words are the signs of human 
ideas ; — he confesses that God is not one in any sense of that 
word that he can comprehend ; and that, therefore, when he 
professes his faitli in the Unity of God, he is using language 
which is unintelligible even to himself. This he must ac- 
knowledge, for he calls the Trinity a mystery ; but the mys- 
tery he will admit is in the Unity, not in the Trinity : the 
mystery (that is, the no-meaningness to man, for this is the 
only meaning the word will here bear, the difficulty being 
not in the vastness or spirituality of the Conceptions, but in 
their irreconcilableness,) is not that there are three Persons, 
but that the three are one. Now this is the confession of 
every Trinitarian : he can form very distinct notions of the 
Trinity, but he admits that he cannot reconcile these notions 
with any human idea of unity ; it is unintelligible, it is in- 
conceivable, it is an apparent contradiction to all other men, 
to him only a, paradox ; it is an unfathomable mystery (a sad 
desecration of that solemn word) ; but still he professes to 
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believe it, — ^lie maintains that he can hold the form of 
sound words and as to thoughts^ it is his duty to have 
none upon the subject. He knows that it is revealed that 
God is One; and he thinks it is revealed that God is in 
Three ; and \idthout any attempt to harmonize these two 
statements, he professes to believe them both. 

Now taking our stand on the conceded truth that God is 
revealed to be one, we ask for equal evidence that He is re- 
vealed to be Three Persons. We ask throughout the Bible 
for one plain assertion of this doctrine. We shall be satis- 
fied with even one, and we think it is not asking much. We 
ask but for a single text in which it is declared that there 
arc three infinite Minds in the Unity of but one infinite God. 

It is admitted that there is no distinct statement of this 
doctrine in any part of the Scriptures ; and here again we rest 
upon another confession of all instructed Trinitarians,* that 
this mystery is nowdiere found in express terms ; that if 
taught at all it is taught by implication ; that it is no part of 
the direct revelation, but merely an inference wdiich may be 
collected from certain appearances, certain verbal plienomena. 
Now I ask if this doctrine was intended to be revealed, could 
it have been so left ? If the Trinity is as strictly true as the 
Unity, could the one have had the witness of Prophets and 
Apostles, and shine forth as the clearest light on the revealed 
page, whilst the other was left to be gatlicrcd from some ob- 
scure and incidental intimations which .the most gifted minds 
have not been able ^o perceive ? Is it credible that if the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, w ere three Persons 
in one God, there should be nowhere in the Bible a single 

• Who are the competent Critics, of whom Mr. Byrth speaks as retaining the 
text of tlie three Heavenly Witnesses ? The Bishop of Salisbury, 1 suppose. 
If this had been Unitarian Criticism, Mr, Byrth would hav^* called it defective 
Scholarship or dishonesty. He can discriminate in favour of those who err upon 
his own side. Sec a curious sutement of the external evidence affecting this 
text, 1 John v. 7, in the second volume of Burton’s Theological Works, p. 114, 
2nd part. 
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siaiernent of that truth ;* and ouglit not this extraordinary 
fact make us very cautious to try the soundness of the in- 
ftrencesy human and erring modes of reasoning^ upon which, as 
upon its foundation, this stupendous doctrine is laid ? ^ 
There arc two passages in the Bible, and only two, in which 
God, and Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit are mentioned 
together. It is recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel as the last 
words of the risen Jesus, that he ascended to his Father, 
leaving to the world tlic legacy of his truth— Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
(properly into the name) of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost” — baptizing them into a belief of God, 
and of Christ, and of the poiver and comfort of the Holy 
Spirit accompfinying the truth, and witnessing to it in the 
hearts of all wiio rec^eive it purcly.f Tlie Apostle declares 
of the JcAVS that they were baptized into Moses, and the 
Evangelist declares of Christians that they were baptized into 
Christ, (sec also Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 2?,) and the plain mean- 
ing of such language is that they were baptized into the 
Trutli which God had revealed through Moses and through 
Christ. What support then is there here for the doctrine of 
a Trinity ? Is this indeed the strongest scriptural evidence 
that Triiiitariaiiism can boast of — that because three distinc- 
tions follow*^ one another — God, and his Prophet, and his 
Sj)irit witnessing to his truth in the hearts and before the 
eyes of His children — therefore the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of God in communication wdth man, ng^ust be a person, dis- 
tinct from God, because the other tw^o words express persons 


• “ It is reasonabk* to expect, that those doctrines, which form the leading ar- 
ticles of any s\stcin, should he plainly stated in the book which professes to make 
that system known/' — Wardlatv, 

I “ ‘Go \c therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/ That is, ‘ Go yc therefore into 
all liic world, and tench or disciple all nations, baptizing them into the profession 
of fuuh in, and an obligation to obey the doctrine taught by Christ, with authority 
from God the Father, and coniirined by the Holy Glvost,”' — Lardner, 
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— and tliereforc these three arc eo-equal and are one. Such 
is the Interpretation that produces Trinitariaiusni. Is there 
a single hint in this passage of tliree persons in one God > 
Wliat can he made out of it more than the Saviour’s last 
injunction to his followers, to carry through the AA^orld that 
glorious and vsanetifying truth, which the one God manifested 
Ihrougli his well-beloved Son, and accompanied witli tlie 
energy of his spirit. The Holy Spirit is a Scripture ex- 
pression for God in communication with man^ naturally or 
supernaturally. 

The only other passage in wdiich Jesus Clirist, and God, 
and the Holy Sjnrit, arc mentioned in the same sentence, 
must receive a precisely similar explanation. St. Paul con- 
cludes the Soccnid Kpistlc to the Corintliians in tlicsc words — 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Clirist, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 
Now what is this but a licautiful and aflcctionate prayer that 
tlie Corinthians might lie partakers of the grace of God that 
Avas in Jesus Christ, of the loA^e of their IIcaA’^enly Father, 
and of the gifts and influences of his holy spirit ? Indeed 
tliis passage, like all others brought to proA’^e the Trinity^ is 
of itself quite sufHcient to oA'erthrow that doctrine, ^fhe 
name God in it, is not applied to Jesus Clirist nor to the Iioly 
spirit: and to proA^e that holy spirit does not mean a person, 
but the spiritual energies of God in conimunicati<»n Avitli man, 
the Avord communion is used; — a ])Artici])ation or commu- 
nion of a jjerso7i is without meaning — a communion in holy 
and heavenly influences is beautiful and everlasting truth. 
Such are the only pretences that Trinitarianism jiuts forth, 
that it is openly taught in SiTipture ! We ask for no other 
passages scripturally to disprove the doctrine. 

Let us now attend to that injerenliat reasoning by which* 
it is attempted to be proved that Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit are united with the Father, to form^ three persons in 


E 
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one God. There are some texts in wliich divine attributes 
are supposed to be ascribed to Jesus, and the same mode of 
reasonini; being apjdied to tlic Holy Spirit, li is inferred that 
Christ is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God — and tliat to 
presence tlie cojisistency of Scripture, it is necessary to main- 
tain both tliat God is One, and that God is Three. Now 1 ask, 
does not this look like a seeking of evidence for the doctrine 
after Ecclesiastical History had introduced it, under the in- 
fluences and motives already described, rather than like the 
natural way in which sucli a doctrine would break from lleve- 
lation itself upon the notice of the world? Had not the 
doctrine its true origin in human and worldly influences, and 
then was not an origin sought for it in tlie Orientalisms of 
Scripture language ? This then is the method of reasoning by 
which this doctrine, so vast, so awful, if it be true, is at- 
tempted to be proved ; and upon the soundness of this inferen^ 
tial process does Trinitarianism depend. So that Orthodoxy 
after all its sneers against the pride of Human Reason, de- 
pends for its own life upon the correctness of human reason- 
ings, — and then erects the results of this /yrocm offaf/ihle 
reasoning into the Essentials of Salvation. 

There are several passages in which Christ is supposed to 
be called God, though there is not, I think, one clear instance 
of such an a]>plication of the word; and even if there was, we 
have Christ’s own interpretation of the only sense in which 
such language could be ajiplied to liiin. “ Jesus answered 
them. Is it not written in your law, I said ye are gods ? if he 
(‘ailed them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken ; say ye of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, ^Thou blasphemest 
because I said I am the Son of G(^d 

There are only two passages in the whole gospels, in which 
the title has ever been supjwsed to be given to Christ, and 

• • John X. 34. 
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these both occurring in the same gospel, so that three of the 
gospels never were even supposed to have a trace of such 
language. One of these passages in the Proem of St. John’s 
Gospel has already been explained in the course of the pre- 
sent Controversy, and the other is the expression of Thomas, 
who, the moment before he made the exclamation, knew so 
little of Christ and of Christianity that he would not believe 
that Jesus was risen from the dead. It is from the lips of 
the unbeliever of one moment, and the inspired of the next, 
that we are to receive the high mystery of the Trinity. But 
in truth the exclamation of Thomas will not bear to be 
sobered down into a revelation of doctrines — My Lord, 
and my God!” The first of these clauses was an exclama- 
tion of surprise, a sudden and passionate recognition of 
Jesus ; tlie second was the natural and immediate transference 
(common in cases of supernatural impression, with all minds, 
pious or profane,) of the thoughts of Thomas to that awful 
and wonder-working (Jud, whose power and jiresence were 
so visibly manifested in the resurrection of his Cdirist. Tlierc 
is no evidence, in the remainder of the gospel, or in the book 
of the Acts, or throughout the New Testament, tliat Thomas, 
or the rest of the Apostles, for a moment believed that Jesus 
was God. Now, since this w^as a doctrine that they certainly 
had no conception of, previous to the death of Christ, llicre 
must have been an occasion, when, if true, it broke for the 
first ihue on the astonislied minds of the diseijiles. Now is 
it possible to believe that such an occasion could have passed 
unmarked — that no amazemeRt, no awx would Oc t\r//ressed — 
and that as we follow^ tliem in their course, we should be unable 
to distinguish between the moments w hen they did not, and 
the moments when they did understand, that the being with 
whom they had been living in familiar intercourse w^as the 
everlasting God ? Could such a discovery burst upon any 
human mind, and that mind manifest no emotion — not a 
ripple on the current of sentiment and feeling to show when 
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it was that these disciples first he.G^an to know that tliey liad 
been the familiar friends of the living God ? I confidently 
state that tlie thing is not credible nor possible. Tlie dis- 
ciples would not have been human, if such things could be. 
We know that after the ascension, as before, they always 
speak of him as the man approved by God, by signs and 
miracles which God did by him, and whom (jod raised from 
tlic dead Do such things admit of explanation from the 
known course of human sentiments and emotions, if Trinita- 
rianism is true ? We tljink not. 

There is another passage in tlie Gospels supposed to teach 
the deity of Christ — and hence so far used as an inferential 
proof of the doctrine of the IVinity: — 1 and my Father are 
one.’’ JJeautiful expression of the soui of Christ, excelled 
in beauty only liy that life which yet more spiritually de- 
clared that lie and Ids Father were one, for ‘Svhat the Son 
seeth the Father do, these alsodoeth the Son likewise !” Why 
are w o compelled to exainine coldly, or turn an instant from 
the deep religious meaning of this perfect filial utterance of 
the Son of God? It cx])rcsses thiat harmony of purpose with 
God wiiicli is the result and peace of the spirit of true re- 
ligion, and wdiicli was perfect in the mind of Jesus, because 
in 1dm was jicrfeet the spirit of faith in Providence, of trust- 
ful submission to his Father’s will. The cu}) that my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink of it ?” Well might //e say, 
and yet how w'ondrous it is that any being could say, and yet 
retain his intense humanity, I and my Father are one!” 
Clear jiroof of the inspiration of the (’hrist! Cut how the 
beauty fades a\vay if this very being w'as God himself, and all 
ids submission of w ill is but an artifice of wwds ! How hard, 
arlidcicil, and unlovely, does tlie ever fresh gospel become 
when submitted to the tortures of systems, and system-makers! 
What a ditferenec in genuine spiritual powTT on the heart 
of mail heUveen Jesus living and dying in the peace of /lii/Zf, 
in tlie trust that a holy Ciod will keej) the dcsliides of a holy 
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niind, that his Providence will recompense the Iliglit — and 
Jesus not living and dying in the strengtli of tlie moral ele- 
ments of faitli, but actually associated with the omniscient 
mind of God, so as to be an inseparable person ! Such should 
be the difference between the genuine spiritual energy of 
Unitarijin and Trinitarian representations of Christianity. 

Jesus, in the context, explains in what sense he uses this 
beautiful expression, “ I and iny Father are onc,^^ and he 
there positively denies that tlie cinj)loyment of it implies any 
c-lairn of equality with God. Let our Lord be his own in- 
terpreter, and let the solemn and affecting words I am about 
to quote, silence for ever the vain plea, that this exquisite 
expression of tlie moral sentiment and spirit of Jesus, was 
intended to be doctrinal and Trinitarian. If so, there is 
equal ])r(jof for all Christians being jiortions of the Godhead. 
“ Neillier pray I for these alone, Imt for them also which 
sliall believe on me tbrougli tbeir word; lliat they all may be 
one ; as thou Fatlier art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also 
may l)c one in us : — and the glory which thou gavest riu^ 1 
liave givTUi them; /JwJ ilunj may he oue^ even as me are one; 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may he made perfect 
in one ; and that the world may know that tliou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.”* 

The only other passage of any force in which deity is suj)- 
posed to be accorded to Jesus, f I Jh not noticre liere, he(*ause 
it has already been abundantly cxami.4ed in the present Con- 
troversy. 

1 would now call your attention to the precise state of the 
argument so far as we have advanced in it, VVe have taken 
for granted the Unity of God, which no Christian denies. 
We have found that the belief of tlirec persons in one God 
is not reconcilable with any human conception of that ad- 
mitted unity ; we have found that there was no direct evi- 
dence in the Bible for tlie doctrine of the Trinity: and lastly, 

• John xvii. 20, 2.1 f Itoni. ix. 
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we have examined some of the very strongest passages of 
Scripture, on whicli that doctrine is attempted to be esta- 
blished, through an inferential mode of reasoning, 

I might stoj) here then, and without looking at the Scrip- 
ture evidence against the doctrine, but only the evidence in 
its favour, declare that such a doctrine could not possibly 
have such an insufficient publication. The very passages 
Drought forward to sustain it, disprove it. They all speak of 
derived powers, and of glory communicated. They are all in 
the strain, — Therefore God, even his God, hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name that is above every name.” 
Nay, fake that passage, than which there is none in which 
dominion is more emphatically ascTibod to Christ, and see 
how it closes : — ^^and wlien all tilings shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also liiinself be subject unto him that 
did put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” — 
1 Cor. XV. 28. We shall not, however, treat Trinitarianisrn so 
lightly as to dismiss it, unproved upon its own showing ; we 
shall not rest satisfied with pointing out the insufficiency of 
its Scriptural authority, but bring against it the overpoAvering 
force of opposing Scripture; and as wt have given specimens 
of the biblical evidence for, advance something of the bibli(!al 
evidence against, the IVinity. 

In tlie first place, (hen, this doctrine cannot be true, be- 
cause there are some passages in which it is earpresshj and 
plainly declared that the Father alone is the one God, not the 
Fatlicr, and the Son, and the Spirit, but the Father. 
“ Father ! — this is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 

But to us there is but one God, the Father, of w hom 
are all tilings, and wc in Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom arc all things, and w^e by him.” 

There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, One God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” 
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Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels which are in Heaven ; neither the Son^ but the Fa- 
ther.^’ 

These declarations are surely sufficient to protect Unita- 
riaiiisni from having no warrant in Scripture. Tliey contain 
direct, positive, definite assertions ; tliey assert tliat there is 
one God, and that Jesus Clirist is not that God. It is not 
possible for human language to express more clearly or more 
guardedly the simple faith of Unitarian Christianity. Yet we 
are told that only the ingenuity of heretics has obliged Trini- 
tarians to have recourse to unscripturul language. Strange, 
certainly, that Holy Writ should have itself expressed the 
creeds of heresy and damnable error, and rendered it im- 
possible to express in its sacred words the Creeds of 
Truth ! 

I quote, in the second place, some passages out of a mul- 
titude, in which ideas are connected with Christ which are 
utterly inconsistent w'ith the supposition of his deity. 1 
came not to do mine ow n I can of myself do no- 

tliing.’^ If I honour myself, my honour is nothing ; it is 
my Father that honoureth rrie.^^ — John viii. 54. For as the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he ffiven to the Son to 
have life in himself,'’ — John v. 2G. As the living Fatlier 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father — John vi. 57- I 
have not spoken of myself, but the Father wdio sent me. He 
gave me a commandment wdiat I sliould say, and what 1 
should speak.” — John xii. 49, 50. 

The w^ord which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me.” — John xiv. 24. 

I ascend to my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.” — John xx. 17* 

When ye liave lifted up the Son of man on high, then 
shall ye know that I am Ac, and that I do nothing of myself ; 
but as rny Father hath taught me I speak these things.” — 
John viii, 28. 
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Ecclesiastical History lias already acquainted us with the 
device that sets aside the plain meaning of these passages. It 
is said that Jesus Christ had two natures^ was composed 'of 
two minds, that he was both man and God ; and thu^ docs 
Trinitarianism openly assert mysteries of an opposite charac- 
ter. Three Persons in one Essence is unintelligible enough ; 
hut no sooner is this propounded to us, than we are called oft' 
to a directly opposite mystery of two Essences in one Person. 
And here we cannot be jmt off witli the metaphysical so- 
phistry that we do not know the nature of God, for we do 
know something of the nature of man ; and we do say that 
never was there a greater abuse of the moral meanings of the 
word Faith, tlian to set forth, that God^s nature and man’s 
nature so united togctlier as to form one inseparable person, 
may be embraced as an object of Faith. The true nature 
and office of Faith is to carry us from the seen to the unseen, 
— to give us moral confidence in that world which we do not 
see, from our moral exjierience in this world which we do 
sec, — and in tliat portion of God’s ways which the future 
conceals, from what we know of that portion of them whicli 
the present unfolds. Faith is moral, not metaphysical ; and, 
above all, finds no merit and no efficacy in assenting to un- 
meaning words. 

As before, of the doctrine of the Trinity, so now of this 
doctrine of the Hypostatic Union, as it is called, I ask for a 
single hint throughout the New' Testament of the incon- 
ceivable fact that, in the body of Jesus, resided the mind of 
God and the mind of man, — two natures, the one finite, the 
other infinite, yet making but one person, — a difficulty you 
will perceive the very opposite of that of the Trinity ; for 
whereas it teaches three persons in one nature, this teaclics 
two natures in one person. But wc have already traced, in 
Ecclesiastical History, the origin of this view, and the neces- 
sity of its appearance, in subservience to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 
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I will only apply one scriptural test to this theory of the 
two natures in Christ. And it is one which Trimta- 
rians cannot escape by their ordinary refuge of avoiding one 
set of statements by referring them to the' humanity of Jesus, 
and another Set of statements by referring them to his deity. 
It is God the Son, whom Trinitarians represent as becoming 
incarnate in the body of Jesus | it"’ was God the Son who 
took humanity into union with deity j ttierefore whenever 
Jesus, in his human nature, speaks of the divinity that dwelt 
within him, inspired him, and wrought through him, it must 
be God the Son to whom he refers. But this is never the 
case : Scripture does not know this doctrine, nor support its 
requisitions. It is always, ** thi Father who dwellcth in me. 
He doeth the works.^’ ' 

It was asserted in Christ Church, that if there is not a 
plurality of persons in the godhead, the oriental style, " let 
us make man in our own image,** and the use of the plural 
where we use the singular, made the word of God an agent of 
deception, and affected the morality of the divine mind. 
This is bold language ; and, conridering the evidence, as un> 
scholarlike as bold. We refrain from a retort in the same 
spirit. We look with unaffected Wonder upon the mind that 
is reckless enough, and ignorant enough of the sources of 
error within itself, to dare to say, if I am not right in my 
interpretation of Scripture, God is a deceiver.** Yet such 
men can charge others with making themselves judges of re- 
velation, and saying what God mast mean. 

I have not taken up that other thread of supposed scrip- 
tural intimations, which is thought to connect the Holy Spi- 
rit as a third Person in the unity of the godhead. This por- 
tion of the argument, strangely neglected by Trinitarians, 
who generally take for granted the deity and personality of the 
Holy Ghost as following without debate from the deity of 
Christ, since three not two is the favourite mythological and 
theological number, is however to form the subject of a sepa- 

r 
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rate Lecture in Christ Church, not yet delivered. Why 
there should be any necessity, on Trinitarian principles of 
theology, for a third person in the Godhead to perform the 
worky^ as it is called, of the spirit of God in communica- 
tion witli man, after the sacrifice of Christ had left the Fa- 
ther’s love free to operate, we cannot perceive, except upon 
the Platonic principle, that the Supreme One in the Trinity 
is an Essence perfectly abstracted, immoveable, and without 
action. Not wishing, however, to anticipate the argument, 
I shall only adduce one remarkable passage, in proof that 
the Holy Spirit could not, in the first age of the Gospel, 
have a deity and personality ascribed to it distinct from the 
deity and personality of God the Father. When Paul came 
to Ephesus, he found there some disciples, of whom he in- 
quired, — Have you received the Holy Ghost since you be- 
lieved ?” Tlie answer is remarkable : We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’^ Now is it pos- 
sible that the Holy Ghost should be the third person of the 
Trinity, a constituent person in the Christian God, and 
that these believers,” though only disciples of John, should 
have been uninstructed in the doctrine ? The Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of God, God himself in communication with man, 
naturally or supernaturally, the enlightening influence of the 
Spiritual Father revealing Himself to the spiritual nature of 
His children, 

I do not know what may appear convincing to other 
minds, but to me the Ecclesiastical History of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, ^^th its rise in human sources of Philosophy 
and Motive, and not in Revelation, seems a fact capable of 
being most clearly traced. Rarely indeed does the origin of 
an error so conspicuously disclose itself : rarely is its course 
so open to observation. On the other hand, if there is not 
decisive proof in Scripture of the strict and personal Unity 
of God, I must think that it is vain to prove any doctrine 
from the words of the Bible — ^for sure I am that there is no 
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doctrine more distinctly, more guardedly, more simply, more 
repeatedly stated, than the great doctrine, tliat there is One 
God, and that the Father is that God, 

We are told that the invisible things of God are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead,^’ Yet the Universe reveals no 
Trinity. Reason knows and requires no Trinity. Natural 
Religion is not Trinitarian. Scripture speaks of One God 
the Father, and of One Lord Jesus Christ. Gentile Philo- 
sophy and Ecclesiastical History are Trinitarian. In their 
pages w^e find this subject. Ecclesiastical History has nar- 
rated the rise and progress of these doctrines — and to Eccle- 
siastical History shall they finally be referred, — when another 
chapter is added, a chapter that unhappily yet remains to be 
written, the history of their decline and fall. 
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‘ FOR A MAN INDEED ODGHT NOT TO COVER HIS HEAD, FORASMUCH AS 
HE IS THE IMAGE AND GLORY OP GOD.'»— 1 Cor. xl. 1. 

‘ AND WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF, HE SAID— HOW MANY HIRED SER- 
VANTS OF MY FATHER’S HAVE BREAD ENOUGH AND TO SPARE, AND I 
PERISH WITH HUNGER. I WILL ARISE, AND GO TO MY FATHER, AND 
WILL SAY UNTO HIM,— FATHER, 1 HAVE SINNED AGAINST HEAVEN AND 
BEFORE THEE, AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON; 
MAKE ME AS ONE OF THY HIRED SERVANTS."— LttAe xv. 17—10. 

We are often told that man was originally created in the 
image of his Makers and^ in the same connection^ we are 
told that^ in his fall, he lost it. If this be true, we might 
expect that Scripture writers, in alluding to fallen man, would 
never ascribe to him so holy a resemblance. Paul, however, 
does it in one of the texts I have quoted ; and Paul is not 
alone in this ascription. In an ordinance to Noah, imme- 
diately after the deluge, we find the same truth made the 
foundation of a most solemn injunction. Whoso sheddeth 
man^s blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the 
image of God made he man.^^* Had the resemblance of God 
been effaced from the soul of man in the fall of Adam, there 
had been in this ordinance neither meaning nor solemnity. 
Since, therefore, the sacred writer uses the fact of man’s like- 
ness to God to stamp deeper guilt on the crime oi^ murder ] 

* Gen. ix. 0. 
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since, moreover, that fact is alleged after the narr^on of the 
fall, — are justified by Scripture in claiming this high and 
glorious distinction for our universal nature. 

C* I have quoted the second text, because the principle im- 
plied in it is identical with that which I stand here to main- 
tain, namely, that sin is not of our nature, but against it ; 
that it is not consistent with it, but contradictory to it ; that 
to be sinful, is not to be natural, but unnatural. Sin, pro- 
perly speaking, is moral delirium ; and the progress towards 
tliat last paroxysm which, by revulsion, arouses the soul 
from its madness, is eloquently symbolised in tlie parable 
from which my second text is taken. Having tried all that 
sin could offer him ; having sunk to the very husks of carnal 
appetites, and vainly sought thus to satisfy the hunger of an 
immortal soul, wearied, disappointed, and disgusted ; sa- 
tiated, but not satisfied, the prodigal arises from his torpor ; 
he awakens from his wdldering dream ; the delirium that so 
long beset him is dispersed ; with a calm and clear brain he 
finds himself in open day-light, and discerns the empty and 
unsubstantial vanities for which, in a false hope, he spent his 
labour and his strength, to reap at last, in the bitterness of 
a repentant lieart, nothing but grief, trilmlation, and an- 
guish. 

* Sin is not a following of nature, but a violence on it ; 
not conformity, but contradiction to it. And so, as when 
returning life beats in the palsied heart, or the dawn of rea- 
son bursts again on the madman brain, the prodigal is said 
to come to himself when the spirit of moral renovation 
opens on him with coinpunctuous visitings of nature, and 
reveals to him a full sense of his condition. In his guilt he 
was at variance with all the moral instincts of humanity ; 
and, in the sorrow of repentance, he needed as much to be 
at peace with himself as with his father. It is universally 
thus. God has establislied a certain order and liarmony in 
our nature, appointed to each faculty a place and a pur- 
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pose ; and, in disturbing this arrangement, we become trans- 
gressors. We cannot sin against God without also sinning 
against our own souls, for in them is the primitive revelation 
of God ; and in thus sinning against our own souls, we may 
practically resist all tlie divine attributes of which our weak 
faculties are the dim reflection; God’s wisdom in the abuse of 
our intellect ; his greatness in the loss of our moral dignity ; 
his goodness in the destruction of our charities ; his purity 
in the corruption of our hearts. Unitarians arc accused of 
making slii a light matter. We protest against the justice of 
the accusation. AVe hold sin to be the greatest of evils, and 
the most dire of miseries. We hold it not as a mere social im- 
propriety, but we regard it as a dark disloyalty against con- 
science and against God. Much sufiering, we know, it in- 
flicts on society ; but slight, indeed, is it compared with the 
ruin and devastation it works in our own souls. Here, at 
first, God impressed his image; here, at last, he fixes his 
tribunal : it is here his voice was heard in kindness, it is here 
it shall be also heard in judgment. God’s government is, like 
himself, spiritual. Man rules by outward power, God by 
inward inspiration ; and it is the peculiarity of the divine 
legislation that, in the same individual, it attaclics the con- 
demnation to the crime ; forces transgression, to pronounce 
its own sentence, and to inflict its own punishment. Iluman^ 
society has set up various bulwarks to guard its security; 
human law-givers have accompanied fheir enactments with 
fiercest penalties ; and before Draco, and since, millions upon 
millions of God’s erring creatures have been oflfered, a san- 
guinary sacrifice to justice: superstition has personified all 
hideous evil in Satan, — the mighty sinner of creation, — the 
minister of eternal vengeance, — the great executioner of the 
universe ; superstition has spread the limitless prisons of hell, 
and filled them witli tortures, and lit those flames which it 
asserts are kept burning by the breath of an angry God, and 
are never to be quenched during his everlasting existence ; 
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but we assert, there is no scorn of society, there is no tor- 
ture of most cruel laws, there is no hell of superstition, 
deep, burning, and eternal as it may be, that can equal the 
agonies which man’s own sense of wrong and degradation 
heap upon his overwhelmed and sunken spirit. The glory of 
an immortal soul is beyond all outward glories ; the majesty 
of empires and crowns, the splendour of the sun, the beauty 
of the firmament, the riches of the universe, are nothing in 
comparison. We say to those to whom it is our privilege to 
minister, though you were stripped of all that constitute your 
frail and present happiness ; though saddest reverses became 
your lot ; though God laid his hand heavily upon you and 
your family, tore you from that rank and station that now 
make your glory ; though your children and friends were one 
by one snatched from you, until you stood in the w'orld-w^il- 
derness like a branchless and a blasted tree ; though all illness 
of body and grief of mind w^ere yours, — having an upright 
soul, it is but a light affliction compared with a guilty con- 
science, which could wield over eartli a universal sceptre. 
’Fhe wages of sin is deatli, — death in tlie most tremendous 
meaning of that tremendous word, — death of purity, death 
of holy confidence, death of self-respect, death of inward 
and outward peace. Sin is misery, and the worst of miseries, 
one that carries with it its own vengeance, is self-punished 
and self-cursed. True, ^ve recognize no omnipresent and 
invisible tempter ; true, we hold no gross and eternal punish- 
ment ; we preach no original malediction, and no inherent 
depravity ; we proclaim no sin which blots out all light and 
hope around the mercy-seat of God, and scathes the heart of 
man with everlasting despair. True, we show you no maniac 
penitents, bewildered in the madness of remorse, shrieking 
on the death-bed which coiisoience peoples with furies. We 
announce no ddty coming from heaven, putting on. the frail 
existence of humanity, and expiating on the cross the sin 
which had closed all access to peace. We cannot, and if we 
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could we would not, freeze your hearts with ideas of toitur^ 
nor appal you uath threatenings, nor echo on your ears the 
groans that never cease, the weepings, the wailings, the 
knashing of teeth, the sighs and hopeless complainings that 
swell for ever and ever a thickening smoke of torment. Inde- 
pendently of these things, there are other considerations 
more solemn, — more solemn, because more true, — there is 
our conscience ; there is our peace ; there is the dignity of 
our whole spiritual nature } there is reverence for duty ; there 
is the power to enjoy what is pure and beautiful ; there is 
fitness for communion with God, with all the righteous and 
the excellent, — these may be lost, or clouded by sin ; and 
they may be so lost as never fully to be recovered. We count 
sin no slight evil, either as to its inward spirit or outward in- 
fluence : as I have stated, so we preach. And here, once for 
all, I enter my protest against the impeachment which charges 
us with stripping guilt of its danger and its awfulness. JJ 
I. Human nature, according to the point from which we 
regard it, has a good or an evil aspect, each perfectly dis- 
tinct, and each perfectly true. The whole truth is then in 
neither separately, but in both conjointly. Fixing too in- 
tently on either, and carrying our ideas to extremes, we may, 
on the one side, flatter human nature above its merits ; or, 
on the other, be guilty towards it of injustice : on the one 
side see in it all possible good, and on the other nothing but 
incorrigible evil : on the one side soas into Utopianism, and 
on the other descend into Calvinism. The Calvinistic view 
we hold to be false, the Utopian impossible. We have no 
idea of any perfect goodness or perfect happiness ‘in this 
world, either possessed or to be attained. Whilst we pace 
our way in this earthly pilgrimage, sin and suflFering must 
more or less track our steps ; the prodigal’s confession, and 
the publican’s prayer, must still be ours ; the most favoured 
of God’s children have to meet, and bear t^eir allotted 
griefs, — to see their glory grow dim, the desire of their eyes 
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vanish, and to look onward and backward through the mist 
of tears. Sufficient of stern realities press upon us to crush 
at once the vision of a painless and sinless beatitude. Phy- 
sical wants and sufferings, the inevitable condition of our 
mortal nature, were there no other, are of themselves equal 
to the jmrpose. While an hospital exists among men, breath- 
ing with groans and sickly in its very look ; while a death- 
bed is found, steeped in the weepings of affliction ; whilst a 
stone marks and commemorates a spot where the dust is 
sacred to affection and to sorrow; the wildest dreamer has 
enough to rebuke his enthusiasm, and to cool it into' sober- 
ness. And extreme or exaggerated expectations of our na- 
ture, are in still stronger contradictioTi to our moral consti- 
tution than our physical. In ev'ery individual, however 
humble his grade, and how'cver sluggish his faculties, there is 
abundance to make him aware that perfection here is neither 
his Condition nor his destiny, — numberless desires, passions, 
hopes, fears, expectancies ; and no one imagines that all his 
desires are to be gratified, all his passions fulfilled, all his 
hopes jvccornplished, all his fears removed, all his expec- 
tancies realized. Want and wish pursue their strife to the 
end. As it is with the individual, so is it with society : for 
as society is an aggregate of individual persons, social cha- 
racter is an aggregate of individual characters. Evils, sins, 
and sorrow\s, must always, we fear, exist, both in the depths 
and on the surface of the great community : w^e look for no 
period in future time, when those antagonist passions and 
rivalries shall be extinct — wdiich place man into resisting con- 
tact to man, when riches, and fame, and power, shall not be 
sought for With avidity and strife, and create the throng of 
passions w^hich spring from their desire and their abuse ; we 
look for no period when the strong universally will use their 
strength in righteousness and mercy, when the poor and the 
iveak shall cease to be victims, and have full justice done to 
them ; w e dare scarcely hope for a period when the massive 
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throne of tyranny, whether political or sacerdotal, should be 
swept away upon the flood of emancipated progression ; and, 
wnth equal fear, we think of the tyrannies of caste and creed, not 
less dark or obstinate ; and although not entirely in despair, 
we look forward with timid anticipation to a time when the 
war of opinion shall be changed for Christian peace, and the 
fierce cry of bigotry give place to the hymn witli which the 
angels sung our Saviour’s birth. We see no prospect that men 
sliall lay aside their selfishness, and act in the spirit of uni- 
versal charity, or that they shall so curb it as to harmonize 
it wi£h the good of otliers ! that they shall become universally 
disinterested, forbearing, candid, and generous ; that the 
proud man w'^ill put off his scorn,* and tlie oppressor break or 
throw away his sceptre. Moral and social evils will unques- 
tionably be mitigated, but the sources of them lie too deep 
for extinction, — were extinction desirable, which it is not: for 
these elements of our nature are wrong only accidentally ; 
while, essentially, they are right. Knowing that an argu- 
ment gains nothing by concealing the objections to it, I have 
thus far been liberal in admissions : I will make one admis- 
sion more. I acknowledge that an over-estimate of the actual 
condition and prospects of human nature, as well as tlieir 
undue depreciation, is likely to have injurious consequences. 
One of the worst is this : that, creating vivid and unreal 
hopes, they rebound wdth harsli and cruel disappointments ; 
the fervour of expectation turns into despair ; the glow of 
generous, but blasted enthusiasm, cools down into apathy, 
if it does not wither into cynicism ; exstacy that was too in- 
tense to last, and too extravagant to be well founded, either 
renounces altogether its early faith, or, casting away its hope, 
complains through life & grief and despondency. Desires, 
bright and beautiful, are broken, and their light scattered in the 
dust. Aspirations, once too big for utterance, turn back to the 
bosom that nourished them, — hitherto their palace, now their 
prison, — and there waste away in hopeless thinking, or die in 
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the echoes of unavailing murmurs. Such mistakes are to be 
lamented, but not to be scorned; for that suffering is not to 
be despised vrhich has its foundation in profound and exten- 
sive sympathy. And it is not in the power of minds more 
obtuse and slow to measure or conceive the pain of those 
who, with a moral imagination that goes out to the very 
limits of humanity, and a piercing sensibility that enters into 
the hidden places where suffering weeps unnoted, and sin lies 
down unredeemed, that in the spirit of unselfish love feels 
the woe and guilt of a race, as though they were personal 
afflictions, it is not easy, I say, to estimate the pain such 
men undergo : when some conjuncture of events, w’hich 
seemed tlie da\ni of virtue, of liberty, of peace, of brother- 
hood, turns out a mockery and a contradiction ; when they 
live to see that their noblest aspirings were but as the bab- 
blings of vanity; that the circumstances of which they 
augured most hopefully, proved as empty as shapes of vapour 
painted by the rising sun ; that changes, of which they pro- 
phesied in most exulting strains, reversed all their calcula- 
tions. This is no vague speculation ; there have been many 
instances in fact, and we can imagine many more. Had 
Luther been defeated in his attempt for religious reformation; 
had Howard departed to his rest with the sorrowful con- 
viction that he left cells as dark, and prisoners as hopeless, as 
he found them ; had Wilberforce closed his life in despair of 
all redemption for the slave ; had Washington fought in vain 
the fight for independence, seeing no prospect for his 
country, but submissively to bear the yoke for ever ; we have 
no doubt that each would have experienced a more oppressive 
anguish than from the keenest of personal afflictions. In 
such cases there were, of course, tlie soundness of concep- 
tion and wisdom of execution which ensure success ; but in 
others, it often happens that the disappointment is not the 
less bitter because the expectations were baseless. 

Opposed to this scheme is that of rigid Calvinism. By 
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the latter system the i^hole nature is described as hopelessly 
corrupt, and language affords no colouring which can give 
shades deep enough for the theological picture. Minutest 
analysis is used to prove man such a being, that when con- 
sidered you find him to be a compound of fiend and brute — 
such a being that you wonder God would allow him to dis- 
grace existence, to pollute creation, and not annihilate, and 
blot him out from the universe, such a being that if cor- 
"cctly described the very continuance of society becomes a 
miracle and a mar^ el. His intellect, we are told, is utterly 
and spiritually darkened, his will the slave of sin, set to work 
iniquity greedily, his imagination corrupt, his passions re- 
beir.ous,^'is affections perverted, incopahlc of good in thought, 
word, or deed, and completely devotfed to evil. Taking this 
view as correct, we might suppose the prime use of maxims 
understanding was to devise wiclicdness, of his memory to 
prolong the thoughts of it, of his w ill to form only guilty re-^ 
solves, and of his passions to riot in all that is vile and un- 
godly. We have thus the whole spiritual and moral man 
steeped in black and hateful infamy. To sustain these asser- 
tions, appeal is made to experience ; and proof is found of 
entire and universal depravity in history, laws, and literature. 
Any conclusion drawn from these goes but to testify what we 
arc ready to concede, that man is an imperfect being, and 
that the evidence of his imperfection is stamped upon most 
of his actions and productions. But the testimony is par- 
tially and unjustly quoted. Another estimate of the same 
evidence would argue as strongly, and even more so, for the 
inherent goodness of man. If we take the instance of hu- 
man laws it will at once illustrate and confi^ my assertion* 
If laws prove the existence and universality of crime, they 
prove also the existence and universalit/ of the sense of 
justice, for laws, so far as they cral>ody general principles^ are 
tlie expression of common and collective sentiments. Indi- 
rectly, they prove yet more : for, after all, the great mass of 
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truth and rectitude exists independently of laws^ is such as 
no law could reach, is in fact such that without it no laws 
could have a moment^s force- In the effort to make good an 
indictment against human nature, an industry and labour 
are expended, as perverse as they are pertinacious ; the lowest 
purlieus of dci)ravity are raked, the deepest mines of wicked- 
ness are worked with a zeal as ardent as the veriest miser would 
seek for hidden treasure, the blackest evils of the worst times 
are adduced, the pages of history that are the most darkly 
stained, are torn out and severed from the context ; and for 
what purpose is all this ? Why, to make the noblest work of 
God odious ; to vilify that nature which was glorified in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. If human nature is so 
thoroughly depraved and vile, as so frequently asserted, the 
scheme of orthodoxy is most improbable, and a fallen huma- 
nity, as it paints humanity, instead of giving Christianity con- 
sistency, renders it the most perplexing of paradoxes. For if 
man be thus naturally vile and depraved — corrupted in every 
faculty, whence these high counsels in heaven concerning 
him ; whence the union of three infinite and co-eternal per- 
sons to save a wretch, the extinction of whom would have been 
mercy to the universe; whence the counsels of the Father, 
the incarnation of the Son, and that death of a God-man on 
Calvary, at which we are told the angels trembled and creation 
stood aghast ; along vrith all, the constant and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Spirit ? If man be really as worthless 
and as wicked as we are often told he is, all this, (with reve- 
rence I speak it,) seems a want of wisdom and a waste of 
strength. Though it may be considered over bold I will go 
a step further. Qf the one sin of Adam was to work such 
complete ruin in all his countless posterity ; if it was to be 
the source of such an irremediable wickedness, and unrelieved 
misery, if notwithstanding the united work of three infinite 
agents, there was still to be a bottomless pit and an everlast- 
ing smoke of torment, a black and boundless ocean of guilt 
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and pain, swelled by gloomy streams ever and ever flowing 
in from earth, for which infants were sealed in their birth, 
;tp which the lost are consigned in their death — if this be the 
lot to which the great mass of our species is destined — of 
which the first tear is a symbol, and the last sigh a passport, 
— if hell still is more peopled than heaven, then the infinite 
agencies of redemption might have been spared, this hopeless 
and ilUmital 3 le anguish might have been extinguished, and 
the annihilation of our first parents would have been the ; 
greater mercy and the greater salvationr^ 

Appeal is made to scripture with still greater confidence 
than to experience- There is one to whom reference is never 
made for testimony to this doctrine, and that is our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if such doctrine were true, it is strange 
tliat he who iieedetli not that any should testify of man, be- 
cause he knew what was in man, did not reveal it, and stamp 
it with all the solemnity of his authority. It may with confi- 
dence be asserted that such a dogma as the inherent and j 
universal corruption of human nature is neither asserted nor 
justified by any Scripture from Genesis to Revelations. The 
Bible, I admit to be a moral, and also a providential history; 
and in tliis relation, I admit also, that it contains many strong 
statements of human wickedness ; but tliey all refer to periods 
of peculiar degeneracy, and a fair study of the context will 
plainly show they have defined limitations. In the appendix 
to this lecture I will subjoin a list of texts usually pleaded < 
for this doctrine, the mere exhibition of which is sufficient to 
expose its utter want of a Scriptural foundation.* On the 
present occasion 1 sliall confine my remarks to the proofs 
alleged from Paul to the Romans. Stripping the sub- 
ject of all the mysticism with which it has been encum- • 
bered, and identifying ourselves with tiie mind and times 
of the apostle, let us clearly see what wa;» his object, and' 
then we shall truly apprehend the nature of his argument.^ 
PauPs object was twofold : first, to show that the Gospel was 

* See Appendix^ Note 1. 
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I universal. This was opposed to the circumscribed nation- 
' ality of Judaism. Secondly, that it was inward and spiritual. 
^ This was ag^ain opposed to the ritual and legal exactitude of 
Judaism. The General course, therefore, of the argument 
is directed against Jewish thoughts and Jewish prejudices, 
and to maintain the admissibility of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian church. He. has then to make good two propositions 
namely, that God is impartially and equally the God of all 
men ; and that fidelity of heart is the essence of all true re- 
ligion* We niight|"surn up the whole system of the Apos- 
tle in two simple sentences of his letter : “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? is he not also the God of the Gentiles ? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also.^^ The other assertion is, that witli 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’^ Proving these 
two principles, he utterly demolishes all Jewish claims. The 
Apostle proceeds to open the new aspect which Jesus pre- 
sented of the character of God — that of grace or mercy. 
Moses proclaimed Jehovah as a God of law, Jesus revealed 
him as a God of grace. Paul cautiously, but with power, 
argues most convincingly that in this relation only can men 
confidently approach him, but in this relation there is free 
access for all. None have a claim from merit, for all are 
guilty. Witli remarkable prudence, he takes, first, the case of 
the Gentile, and the state of the world in his own time sup- 
plied him examples in melancholy abundance. Thene was, 
therefore, no ground for Gentile exultation or Jewish jealousy, 
for the gospel was offered to the Heathens, not as a thing of 
merit but of favour, not as reward for their holiness, but as 
a remedy for their sin. To the Jews, who looked with bitter 
contempt on all men but themselves, wlid ipagined every spi- 
ritual advantage was for them alone, this would be most 
offensive. The next question which thence arose was this : — 
As the Gentiles obviously were accepted before God, only on 
the ground of ‘his mercy, whether the Jews could claim ac- 
ceptance on any other giround ? The Apostle had most con- 
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vincingly shown tihat the Gentiles had violated the sense of 
duty inscribed upon their hearts, with equal force of reasoning 
he proves that the Jews had violated the precepts written in 
their law ; one, therefore, had no right to accuse the other — 
boUi were guilty in the sight of God, and both had equal need 
of his mercy. — But; the Jews w'ere not only wrong in their 
ideas on the extent of the Creator’s goodness, but also on the 
true nature of human virtue. As they considered his special 
providence confined to themseltes, so they imagined the only 
acceptable obedience was in the rigid observance of their own 
minute precepts and ceremonies. In opposition to this Paul 
contends that justification is by faith, and not by the works 
of the law — not a faith which implies a mere assent to 
a series of scholastic propositions, but a faith which con- 
sists in a trusting and confiding spirit. The Apostle places 
saving holiness, not in outward and measured precepts, but 
in living and inward principles — ^in allegiance to God and 
Christ, in the loyalty of a true and pure heart — in’ the spirit 
that makes obedience more a life than a law. To say then 
that God holds man sternly to a code of inevitable condem- 
nation, to say that any one transgression, however slight, 
sets at naught the whole tendency of the character and life, 
not only leaves Paul’s reasoning without force, but subverts 
the gospel to its very foundations. Our Lord in the parable 
represj^ts a master as thus addressing his unforgiving servant, 
O thou wicked servant, 1 forgave thee all that debt because 
thou desiredst me — shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as 1 had pity on thee ?” 
The character of God as described by orthodoxy is the con- 
tradictory of this. i]^t we are informed that God is a Judge, 
and, analogous to human judges, on the tribunal of the uni- 
verse, lays aside all private considerations. The assimilation 
is at once low and false. Gk)d has no evidence to examihi^ 
no probabilities to balance, no decision to arnve at, no for- 
mal sentence to pronounce — there is no distinction in the 
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j case between God and man, analogous to that between an 
earthly judge, and his accused fellow-mortal ; there is no such 
distinction with God as a personal relation and a public one, 
for God is the same in all relations. His dominion is in the 
spirit ; there he rewards, and there lie punishes ; there is no 
reward separate from the direct results of righteousness itself 
issuing in blessedness, and no penalty separate from the re- 
sults of sin itself issuing suffering, and each in the proportion 
in w'hich the character is sanctified or depraved. Forgive- 
ness of sin then, is peace of conscience, springing from a 
regenerated heart, and when man with a thoughtful and en- 
lightened spirit can forgive himself, God forgives him. We, 
at least those of us personally engaged in this controversy, 
maintain no such doctrine as the pardon of sin on con- 
dition of repentance — as if repentance w’ere something offered 
and remission an equivalent received instead. On tlie con- 
trary, we see in repentance but the painful revulsion of a soul 
from a moral state found by sad experience to be unworthy 
of it : a struggle upward in many sighs and fears to the high 
estate from which it lias fallen, in repentance itself we see 
but an additional instance of the anguish which sin never 
fails to entail. We regard it not as a merit, but a penalty. 
We grant the universality of sin, as fully as any can assert it. 
We know it is written, ^^all men have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God” — and we admit the truth^of the 
assertion. Wherever man is, tlicre will be sin, for we ex- 
pect in no place— no, not in heaven itself — ^to find in man 
the perfection of a deity. It has been asserted, that every 
man has an ideal in his soul above hissactual conduct. This 
has been used for condemnation of ow|^ture, we take it as 
the glory of it — as an evidence that the spirit of God is ex- 
tinguished in no man. We are ready to concede, not that 
the oi>en transgressor comes short of the glorj^ of God, but 
the best men come far short of the glory of their own ideal, 
and the sense of that short coming is acute, in the degree 
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that their apprehension 3 of moral loveliness are clear and 
purified. Every man with his conscience in a right state 
laments with more heart*felt sorrow the sins w'hich are inward 
than those wiiich are outward, not those which have been ex- 
posed to the world, but those which only God has seen. 
We desire in no sense to mitigate the deep injury of sinful- 
ness ; but when we are told, that God, in vindication of his 
holy law, must subject man to an unsparing standard of ^ 
judgment, orthodoxy to be consistent should have the un- 
mitigated penalty inflicted on every personal transgressor. 
We are unable to conceive how the righteousness of any 
law can be vindicated by contriving an escape for the guilty 
by the suffering of the innocent* We do not make void the 
law — nay, we establish it, for we hold, and we preach it also, 
that transgression vindicates in the person of the sinner the 
claims of holiness, righteously and completely, in anguish 
and tribulation. I hear v'lose the polemical division of this 
lecture, and now for the remaining time I shall dwell on views 
more positivejJ^ 

II* Having elucidated two extreme and false systems 
of human nature, 1 shall now adduce some of these essen- 
tials which properly entitle it to be considered in the likeness 
of God. I shall pass over the faculties of mere intellect and 
taste, for these are not denied. I do this for the sake of 
brevity, for it would be easy to prove that without sense of 
moral beauty in the soul, even these could have no high de- 
velopement, philosophy would lose its wisdom, science its 
uses, painting its glow, architecture its majesty, sculpture 
its grace, poetry and Eloquence their inspiration. It would 
be easy, I maintain, to show, tliat without conceptions of 
the divine, the true, the right, and the beautiful, there .would f 
be neither power nor materials in human, nature from which , 
to create a single great work of mind, nothing to evince tbe^^ 
might , of genius or the immortality of thought. I shall, v 
however, in all my subsequent remarks, confine myself to 
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what without dispute is strictly moral. We contend not for 
an infallibility in inan^s reason, neither do we assert impec- 
cability in his Mrill ; as we admit error in the one, we can 
^ admit sin in the other. But when we speak of the moral 
? nature of man, yre regard it not partially, but as a whole, 
not in its accidental exceptions, but in its essential consti- 
tution. Of this constitution we assert that virtue and good- 
ness arc the true and native attributes# For the position that 
sin is not natural but unnatural, not in accordance with hu- 
manity but contrary to it, we have the testimony of the great 
bishop Butler.* — Every work/^ he says, of nature and 
art is a system ; and as every particular thing, both natural 
and artificial, is for some use or purpose, out of or beyond 
itself, one may add to what has already been brought into 
the true idea of a S3’'stem, its conduciveness to this or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch : Suppose the several 
parts taken to pieces and placed apart from each other ; let a 
man have ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless 
he considers the respect and relations whij^^they have to 
each other, he will not have any thing like the idea of a 
watch. Suppose these several parts brought together, and 
any how united, neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view these several parts put to- 
gether, or consider them as to be put together in the manner 
of a watch — let him form a notion of the relation which 
these several parts have to each other, all conducive in their 
several ways to this purpose, showing the hour of the day,-^ 
and then he has the idea of a watcK. Thus it is with the 
inward nature of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and 
the principle of reflection, conscience, considered severally 
as the inward parts .of our inward nature, do not at all give 
us an idea of the system of this nature. And this our na- 
ture is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it ap- 

♦ Tref. to Sermons. 
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pears^ that its nature^ that is, constitution or system, is 
adapted to measure time. What in fact commonly happens 
is nothing to the question. Every work of art is apt to be 
out of order : but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will destroy it.” 
The author then goes on to say, that — Nothing can pos- 
sibly be more contrary to our nature than vice, meaning by 
nature not only the several parts of our internal frame, but 
also the constitution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures 
and death, are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice 
are indeed equally contrary to some different parts of our 
nature taken singly, but injustice is moreover contrary to the 
whole constitution of the nature.”^ And here I will repeat a 
fine remark from the same noble thinker, used already, in a 
note by one of my fellow-labourers in this discussion. — 

We should says the philosophical prelate, to be 

cautious lest we charge God foolishly, by ascribing that to 
him, or the nature he has given us, which is wholly owing to 
its abuse. M^n may speak of the degeneracy and corrup- 
tion of the world, according to the experience they have had 
of it, but human nature considered as the divine workman- 
ship should, methinks, be treated as sacred : for in the image 
of God made he man.” * 

In human nature, under all its forms, we recognisiie two 
eternal moral elements ; which, though frequently perverted, 
can never be destroyed. I mean sympatliy and conscience, 
the feeling of a common nature, and the sense of right and 
wrong. If we consider the truth, the power, and extent of 
sympathy, though nothing else remained in man, this alone 
would prove his assimilation to God ; would prove, to use 
the language of the Apostle, that he vras still a partaker of 
the divine nature. In what numberless forms is it mani- 
fested! — rising from instinct to godliness. We see it in 
family affections. Wherever we meet a home, howev^ rude 

* 8.e Note 2 
B 2 
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the beings that it shelters, whether it be scooped in the 
snow, or be a tent on tlie desert, wherever the loves of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, are interchanged 
within the sphere of its operation, we have the spirit a 
common heart. We see it also in love of country. From those 
who surround him in his dwelling, man enlarges the compass 
of his affections, until they embrace those who, "with himself, 
tread the same soil, and s{>eak the same tongue. The general 
glory, honour, and prosperity of his country, become dear to 
him; and from habits of loving association, there, more than 
any where else, the heavens have a brighter smile, and nature 
wears a kinder face. Every nation has had its patriots ; and, 
whether successful or not, whether victorious in the field or 
bleeding on the scaffold, they evince the power with which 
the sentiment of common good can overcome the force of 
selfish interests. We see the strength of sympathy in the 
love of man generally, and especially in that species of it 
which assumes the form of compassion. Whence else the 
mass of goodness which proves that humanity, with all its 
evils and its errors, is a most merciful nature. Misery, in 
any form, is an appeal that is rarely disregarded. The stran- 
ger, whose face we never saw before, if it be seamed and 
marred by suffering, in his misfortune becomes a brother ; 
and what is yet harder, our foe, in his sorrow, seems once 
more a friend. Men find it hard „ to pardon a prosperous 
enemy ^ but there are few so callous whom a fallen one 
would not disarm of hatred. Hunger, thirst, cold, naked- 
ness, desertion, orphanage, imprisonment, sickness — every 
want that afflict tlie wretched — have their provision in human 
mercy, not only from individual hands, but from collective 
hearts. When man is maligned as utterly corrupt — as at 
enmity with God and his kind, we may point to thou- 
sands occupied in works of beneficence, and to refugees for 
misery in every land, and claim as witnesses against the ac- 
cusers. xVnd we stop not with the woes that fall directly 
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under the senses; — sulFerexti %ho wasted theit sighs and 
their tears in darkness, have been thought of with jgrief by 
those whom they knew not, and visited with glad tidings 
when they least expected. The piercing supplication of 
wretchedness has been sometimesikWafted across continents and 
oceans without failing, or being weakened by the distance ; 
and the cry of anguish, uttered at one extreme of earth, has 
fallen ^vith power on human "^hearts at the Gther. We speak 
not of bodily wants alone, but equally of the souPs wants. 
The ignorant have those who feel and work for them, and 
there are some who do not scorn the most guilty ; there are 
many pure souls who never themselves knew contamination, 
who can turn with mercy to the despised, and bleed with sor- 
sow that the work of God should lie so deep in ruin. And, 
whether with right or wrong principles, whether by right or 
wrong agencies, whether in right or wrong methods, this sen- 
timent can have no illustration so sublime as the various ex- 
ertions here, and throughout the globe, for the religious 
regeneration of mankind. Is there, then, nothing godlike 
in the spirit which gives unity and love to home ; nothing 
godlike in the sj)irit which, with unselfish devotion, causes a 
man to sacrifice his own interests in his nation’s good ; no- 
thing godlike in the spirit which makes the sufferer a bro- 
ther, whether stranger or enemy; which can pierce the 
haunts of loathsome want ; which can feel for the body and 
the soul, and draw near, in generous pity, both to distress 
and crime ; which dreams, with tortured imagination, of the 
unseen tribulation of the dungeon, and rests not until the 
fresh breeze is on the prisoner’s brow, and the bright and 
cheerful sunshine on his eye ; which stretches forth its ample 
charity to the utmost regions of earth ; and, wherever there 
is a complaint of physical or spiritual need, admits it is a 
brother’s cry, and hears it not in vain ? 

The very passions, which might seemingly be urged against 
this reasoning, are but so many confirmations of it. Men 
have sometimes tried to be independent of others; tJiey 
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failed. Men have tried to live apart from others^ and to dis- 
pense with the general affections of life ; they failed. Men 
have tried to set opinion at defiance, and to disregard esteem ; 
they also failed. And, in the few rare and extreme cases in 
which men have been more than usually sordid, selfish, and 
anti-social, tlie isolation to which they have been abandoned 
evinced their conduct to be averse to nature ; and, whilst it 
proved their folly, inflicted their chastisenient. Emulation, 
envy, jealousy, vanity, ambition, and various other pas- 
sions, afford evidence to the same purpose ; for, what is 
emulation, but the struggle for the greatest share of appre- 
ciation; and envy, but the malignity of disappointment; and 
jealousy, but the suspicion of not possessing it, — perchance, 
of not deserving it ; and vanity, but the puny desire to at- 
tain, or the timid hope that it already has it ; and ambition, 
but the strong effort of a strong nature to have a lasting life 
in the admiration and memoi^ of men t all, in their several 
ways, converging in evidence of one truth, namely, that 
community of feeUiig is amongst the greatest distinctions of 
our nature. In truth, it is only by this that man understands 
man. It is this that opens to man the heart of man ; that, 
from the first human being to the last, forms a chain of com- 
mon emotion, which indissolubly links mankind of all gene- 
rations into one brotherhood. Without this, history would 
be a dead letter ; laws and custom;^, but puzzles ; arts, con- 
fused and shapeless ; past languages and literature, but empty 
babble ; and by-gone religions and philosophy, but unintel- 
ligible names. Tliis common sympathy is that by which we 
know the meaning of history ; by which we know the force 
of laws and customs ; by which we know the beauty and im- 
mortality of art ; by which we are enabled to interpret lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, and religion ; by which we are 
inade one with otir race, and identified in kindred with all 
that have ever ennobled or adorned it. 

A second characteristic I have mentioned, in man, is the 
sense of duty, the sense of right and wrong. In this more 
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than in any other quality he bears the impress of his divine ^ 
original. The sense of duty is an essential part of human ^ 
nature. A man might as well endeavour to lay aside the 
consciousness of his rational existence as to get rid of the 
idea of an immoveable distinction between good and evil, 
between virtue and vice. I know that, in the operations of , 
the moral sense, there have been apparent contradictions ; but 
if we were to deny it on this ground, we should deny the ex- 
istence even of reason itself, for many of its conc;lusions are 
apparently contradictory. We assert the reality of tlie ra- 
tional faculty, but not its infaUibility ; in like manner, we 
assert the reality of the moral faculty, but not its infallibility. 

1 know that it seems various in its operation, not only from 
national and religious differences, but also from individual 
sophistries. Men pronounce just judgment on the sins of, 
others ; but when they come to pass sentence on their own, 
they iuA^ent a thousand excuses for justification or leniency : 
but these excuses do not satisfy themselves. And when they 
are alone with their own hearts, in silent and sober thought, 
the deception will not bear to be scrutinized, and truth is 
justified by conscience. The sense of duty is universal. 
Wherever we meet man, we meet oi>e who, in some way or 
other, is the creature of moral feeling; and although the > 
moral sentiment may be superstitiously or fanatically directed, 
tliere are essential ideas in which it never changes. Wild 
actions and awful evils may, 1 knqw, be i)erpetrated under a 
mistaken sense of duty, and done with tlie fiercer zeal he- S 
cause they are considered to be duty. Under its influence, 
men can not only sacrifice others but themselves : in one age 
or country, a man can lacerate himself before an image or an 
idol, or look calmly on the rack on which a tortured fellow 
creature shivers, or he can come from his retreat of self-in- 
fliction to the place where he persecutes ; and, if the case ' 
oon^pelled, he could go himself from that to* tlie stoke of 
martyrdom* The sentiment is true to itself, and tiie misdi- 
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rection of it lies in other sources : yet with all its diversities, 
justice, mercy, and truth, have ever the instinctive approval 
of conscience, whilst wrong, cruelty, and falsehood, under 
whatever forms disguised, are abhorrent to it. The sense of 
duty presents man to us in the most glorious aspects of his 
nature ; and that sentiment is not always misdirected. By its 
power in the soul, we observe appetites governed, passions 
subjected, and temptation overcome ; by its inspiration, when 
necessity calls, we observ^e men devoting themselves in the 
spirit of martyrdom to truth and right, casting pleasure 
aside, forsaking whatever was dear to them, and despising life 
itself. Whatever change for good has occurred in the history 
of man, is a witness for the force of duty, for it has been 
worked out in much travail and self-denial ; whatever we have 
most precious in our spiritual or social blessings, whether 
our liberties or our religion, we owe to the spirit of duty ; it 
is enshrined in the memory of all our benefactors ; it is con- 
secrated in the blood of martyrs. Signal instances of this 
kind may strike more forcibly from their distinctness and 
saliency ; but the mightiest energy of duty is in the economy 
of general life. Go into the open mart of tlie world, and, 
in all the astonishing complexities that are spread over that 
wide scene, consider to what an extent man tnists man, and 
is trusted in return, mutual confidence forming the immu- 
table foundation of tlie vast social structure. It is base in- 
justice to human nature to assert tliat all this is the effect of 
interest or fear ; without pervading conscience, mere interest 
or fear would be as powerless to sustain society as the arm of 
man to move the orbs of heaven ; without conscience, human 
laws could either have no existence or no power, — mere ropes 
of sand, that a touch could sever ; passion would have no 
scruple, desire no limit, but power; and selfishness no control, 
but a superior opposing force: the strong would prostrate 
the weak by riolcnce, and the iveak would in turn overreach 
the strong by guile, deceit, and fraud. 
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I am willing to admit, as I have before admitted, that social 
man is encompassed with many injurious influences, and I 
know that he does not always escape guiltless : I know that 
many vices are generated in society, and nourished by its 
corruptions; that pride, both worldly and religious, walks 
through life with anti-social heart and clouded brow, wrapped 
up in its miserable importance, exulting in vanities, 
self-worshipping and self-enslaved ; that covetousness, sur- 
feited with acquisition, still works on, and still cries ^^more;” 
that licentiousness goes its way in darkness, and leaves de- 
struction in its path ; that envy broods over its own solitary 
and unacknowledged malice, sickens at the pleasure or the 
fame^t cannot reach ; that gospel charity is often slain in the 
collision of creeds and passions, and Chi^stian zeal heated into 
bigotry ; but these, I repeat again, are not our nature, and 
judgment against it on such grounds is quite as unjust, as if 
we should seek out the hospitals to test the health of a 
community, visit but prisons to decide on its morals, and 
pass only through asylums for lunatics to form an opinion of 
its intelligence. But even in its sins, humanity loses not the 
evidence of its divine relationship. The image of God may 
be darkened, but the impress is deep as ever. The capacity 
of sin equally implies the capacity of holiness; transgres- 
sion implies the knowledge of a law, inspired or revealed ; 
the violation, therefore, of moral injunctions includes the 
high capability of moral perception. . Wlience but from the 
greatness of our nature is the deep misery of sin — whence, 
I might say, but from its lioliness ? — whence but from its 
adaptation to goodness, are the ruin and the dislocation 
which guilt can work in our whole inward frame and consti- 
tution? Thence it is, that it is that the conscience, de- 
throned and humiliated, is torn by remorse, worse incom- 
parably than bodily torture : thence it is, that the affections 
either become a total and disorganized wreck, or, wounded 
by a sense of shame and lost dignity, bow down with sorrow 
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or wither in despair. Thence it is, that the good and pure 
are shunned, and the evil sought, for the one cause a feeling 
of contrast too painful to be borne, the other afford a refuge 
by their moral assimilation, and the spirit needs support 
wherever it can l)e found. Thence it is, tliat when the 
guilty have utterly lost their own respect, and the approba- 
tion of the virtuous, that crime becomes desperation and re- 
morse madness, — that conscience is silenced in delirious self- 
defence, and that plunge after plunge sinks them lower and 
lower in the gulf of spiritual perdition. And yet human cha- 
racter is rarely ever such a wreck as not to have some rem- 
nant to justify its origin and parentage ; some embers of the 
sacred fire smouldering in the sanctuary, — some gleajps of 
affection, — some darlings of memory, that open to the weary 
spirit the quiet and happiness of better days, — some touches 
of mercy that lias yet a sigh for wretchedness, — some visit- 
ings of compunction, — some unconscious desires to be good 
once more, — some timid hopes of pardon, — some secret 
prayers to be made better. The human soul is a great mys- 
tery, and so indeed is human life ; we observe a few pal- 
pable and external manifestations, but how little know we 
of the secret and unseen workings ! That the good in every 
Iiuman being, even such as strikes us as the worst, prepon- 
derates over the evil, is, 1 am persuaded, not the imagination 
of a fanciful charity, but a fact and a reality. 

But though more crime existed in actual life than has ever 
been alleged, our doctrine would yet be true. We enter on 
no defence of man in the whole of liis conduct. We con- 
tend for his inherent capacities, and in arguing for these, we 
are entitled to select our illustrations from the highest speci- 
mens of nature, and not from the lowest. We contend for 
its capacity to subjugate passion to principle— to sacrifice 
present desires to progressive good— to resigri selfish inte- 
rests to human ones— to give the spiritual and eternal a pre- 
dominance over the sensual and the temporal : and we con- 
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tend for this, not as a thing possible, but a thing proved : 
we contend for what has its evidence in abundance of ex- 
amples. If we could point to one patriot, to one philan- 
thropist, to one martyr, to one holy man, in each of these 
the fact would have sufficient, attestation : but humanity has 
its armies of patriots, and philanthropists, and martyrs, and 
saints. Witli these the lowest of us are united in a kindred 
nature, and dignified by a common brotherhood. But pass- 
ing fi-om characters of this magnitude, come we to the ordi- 
nary existence that is common to us all. Every life, from 
the palace to the cottage, is one more or less of self-denial 
and labour — one in which we must continually defer to others 
and|pork for them. Cast your imagination over the vast 
throng of this busy world ; consider Ujf countless modes in 
which tlxey are all toiling wdth head and hand, from the man 
of genius to the labourer of field or factory, — from the proud- 
est merchant to his meanest servant, — scarcely a movement 
in it all that has not a reference to others beyond tlie agent, 
— scarcely a movement that has not some connection with a 
human love or a human duty. Retire from the crowd to 
their dwellings, and, except in cases of last degradation, they 
are, on the' whole, relreats of mutual kindness. If there be 
grief, there is compassion, — if there be illness, there is un- 
wearied tenderness,— if there be death, there is sorrow. It 
will perhaps be said, that all this may very well consist with 
a reprobate state. If so, it only proves that no state is so 
reprobate, as not to be consistent uith a great mass of ex- 
cellence. If to confer happiness and show mercy be not 
goodness, we are at a loss to explain the goodness of Qod or 
of Christ. And as we descend in the scale of society, we 
cover human nature with peculiar trials, and also with peculiar 
virtues. Amongst the poor and laborious classes we may find 
soine grossness, but we find much goodness ; and to a exmside- 
rate mind the wonder will be, that their grossness’ is not more, 
and thdr goodness less. We behold them often patient under 
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Tnanifold oppreissioiis, forbearing against many wrongs ; un- 
complaining in the midst of afflictions, toiling on from youth 
to age in the same routine of laborious monotony ; resigned 
in illness, though it takes that strength from them which is 
their only refuge, merciful to each other, giving aid to want 
out of want ; all divine e\’idence that there is in humanity a 
godlike spirit, which nothing can suppress, not sin, ignorance, 
poverty, nor any ill of life. 

I have spoken of our divine affinity chiefly in the goodness 
that unites us to our species, but there is a tendency towards 
God himself in which that affinity is still more clearly seen. 
It is made manifest in our capacity to know God. God is a 
spirit, and must be spiritually apprehended. We must ^ere- 
fore have some attributes in common. If there be not some 
qualities in our souls corresponding to the nature of God, he 
would be to us a nonentity, and we could neither know him 
nor love him. The knowledge of God is a spiritual revela- 
tion, and by that wduch is within us we interpret the revela- 
tion and give to it a meaning — ^his power in the movement of 
our will — his intelligence in the rectitude of our reason — his 
goodness in the sympathies of our affections — ^his holiness in 
the law of our conscience. It is made manifest in our capa- 
city to imitate God. The apostle says, Be ye followers of 
God as dear children and our Saviour himself exhorts us 
to be merciful even as he is mercifuV^ and to be perfect 
even as he is perfect." To imitate any being with whom we 
had no assimilation of nature, it requires no argument to 
prove an utter impossibility. But this principle has a moral 
value far beyond its theological import~in breaking down the 
distance w^hich we usually place between our hearts and God ; 
in drawing him within the circle of our nearest affections ; in 
uniting us to him in a more filial trust, in taking fear from 
our love and inspiring life in our obedience — proving to us 
that God is ‘verily and indeed our Father, as Christ is our 
brotlier ; that God our Father is imitable by his dbildren ; 
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that Christ our brother by a perfect conformity to his will 
has revealed and proved its truth. That we have affinity ; 
with God is further made manifest by our need of him. 
Consciously or unconsciously every man is seeking after 
God, or after what God alone can give him. Whether blindly 
or otherwise, we all feel the want of him in our souls, for in 
whatever direction, we turn our desires, we are yearning after 
the perfect and the infinite : we have tlie proof of it in our 
disgust, our dissatisfactions, and discontents. Who does not 
hear of the insufficiency of the world ? And what does that 
mean ? The vanity of pleasure. But why is pleasure vain ? 
why does he who tries it in all its enchantments, weary at last 
even repugnance ? The vexations of wealth ? But why 
are riches vexatious ? Why do they disappoint the hope 
that longed so deeply for them, and leave complaints still in 
all the fullness of success ? The fatigues of power ? But, 
why again is power fatiguing, when no sacrifices were too 
painful, and no toils too harrassing in the career for its at- 
tainment ? It is simply because pleasure, wealth, or power, 
can never fully occupy the human soul, unlimited in capacity 
and desire, perishable things bring it only chagrin, when in 
lavish expectation it looks for complete fruition. Nor is it 
alone that we call the world, which proves insufficient, but 
still higher, tlie pursuits of knowledge, and the creations of 
genius ; the greatest sage feels himself at last a child, and 
the most inspired poet wishes for things more beautiful than 
he has ever conceived, and Sjcenes brighter than he has ever 
imagined. Even in truest religion this sentiment may be 
discerned in operation, in alternations l>etwcen fear and faith, 
between despondency and hope. A longing for the invisible 
and the boundless may be traced in all the higher forms of 
superstition — in every effort to overcome the thraldom of the 
body and to achieve the spiritual emancipation, from the 
ascetics that in the first centuries peopled the deserts of Asia 
to the flagellants that in the middle centuries overran the 
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continent of Europe ; from the penitent that scorches himself 
on an Indian plain, to the monk that lashes himself in a 
Spanish cloister. Now to what do all these, some true and 
some mistaken, refer, to what do they point ? Evidently to 
something which the soul cannot find on earth, to God, per- 
fect and infinite, in whom at last it will attain repose and full- 
ness. And thus we have two great truths intimated at the 
same time ; for the conscious want that tells us of our need 
of God reveals also our immortality, and the one is the glory 
of the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me ask to whet purpose is all this 
hlackening of human nature ? It cannot promote humility ; 
for to be humble is not to be degraded. If a se^e of 
degradation corresponded with humility, we should be more 
humble as we descended to the level of the brutes. It can- 
not inspire a poignant sense of guilt, nor a true feeling of 
confession, for as it takes away natural dignity it leaves no- 
thing from which a roan can fall ; and as it denies personal 
capacity, it must in the same degree weaken the feeling of 
personal accountability. He whose moral sorrow will ever 
lie mCst profoundly is one that has the consciousness of 
haidng abused high and great capacities ; of having, by 
his own sins, become unworthy of his nature ; of having 
done despite to the*'spirit of God within him, the light 
that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world ; 
of having apostatised from his godlike destiny. But to 
tell a man, as orthodoxy does, first that he is morally im- 
becile, and then that he is personally guilty, is an absolute 
derangement and confusion of all our moral ideas. It is 
well that essentially the sources of pur conduct in general, 
are beyond the reach of theology ; or doctrines like these, 
would stop all motives to exertion, would destroy the 
hopes of the good, and strike dead the efforts of the penitent, 
As it is they are not without ^at and serious evils. They 
take from virtue that which is its most noble distinction. 
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when rightly understood, a sense of individual and indepen- ' 
dent action : — ^they attach a slavish spirit to religion, which, 
to a great extenbrstifles the free and voluntary service of tlie 
heart. Yet worse still, to maintain an extreme theory, men 
are driven to nutlign their nature, and to seek for ail manner 
of blame against it — to deny the excellence and reality of 
virtues — of which an unsophisticated observer could not 
entertain a doubt, to invent all motives for goodness but 
the true ones. It is a sad necessity in which men place 
themselves when they are compelled to violence to their own 
hearts, and injustice to those of others, when their system 
forces them to repress their rising pleasure in the beauty of 
virtue, and to change their unbidden admiration into quali- 
fied condemnation. If the man called heretical, or one called 
unregenerate, visit the sick, clothe the naked, do in fact 
every work of mercy, have a heart of love and a hand of 
bounty — revere his God in all sincerity, and worship him in 
truth, the evangelical moralist must assert, that it is all 
worthless, and is, in fact, of the nature of sin. Though one 
who is called regenerate should do no more, and to all evi- 
dence, not in a better spirit, he is esteemed a most godly and 
pious Christian. The man who cannot believe as the creeds 
or a party require, may do every work which Christ will 
judge him by, and be refused his name ; but if he has the 
blessing of his master in heaven, he may care little for the 
anathema of men upon earth. If Unitarianism delivered us 
from nothing else than this spiritual injustice, it is a great re- 
demption. 

If I am asked, in turn, why I maintain the doctrine of 
human dignity, I answer, first, because it raises my homage 
to God. I understand him no otherwise than as he is & b ^ 
blemed in the human soul, exalted and purified : without this 
creation is a blank to me, and the scripture a dead letter, 
Regarding it also as his work, I revere him tlirough his work, 
the more profoundly, the more I believe it worthy of him. 
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I cannot conceive it an honour to God, that the only being 
here who has capacity to know him, the only being who 
reflects his attributes, the only being who admires his uni- 
verse and discerns him in it, should be wholly corrupt : I 
cannot think that such a doctrine gives him glory. 1 answer 
secondly — because it teaches me to hope for man ; teaches 
me to hope for him in this world and the next : while 
I have faith in the capacity, I can never lose hope in 
the developement, but if man be powerless as well as de- 
pressed, I have no proper ground for expectation, and the 
difficulties of the present are softened by no light from the 
future. But as it is, believing that man has great inliereiit 
capabilities, for knowledge, for liberty, for virtue, and for 
happiness — I lose not my confidence, I observe him as in the 
struggle of discipline, and in preparation for the period of 
redemption ; and wherever I see ignorance, or slaverj’^, or vice, 
or misery, I do not despair of a time, when these heavenly 
faculties shall have achieved their emancipation. I answer, 
lastly, I maintain the doctrine because it teaches me to honour 
man. I feel how necessary it is for us in this world of out- 
ward shoM% and where outward show has so much power, 
that we should have some strong sentiment by which to give 
our appreciation to those who have no external dazzle witli 
which to attach us ; in this world of grades and inequalities, 
where rank and wealth, and genius, so continually throw 
their enchantments al)OUt us, we need a sentiment before 
which rank and wealth and genius are nothing, in regarding 
those who have them not, and also those who have : and no 
sentiment can be more powerful, more holy, or more sublirtie 
than this, that they are the immortal children of God, destined 
for his presence, and made after liis likeness. Having this 
faith, then, ignorance, sin, poverty, may come safely before 
us, without any fear of that infidel contempt with which tney 
are too ofteu treated. Show me then a man, and no matter 
what his condition, if I be true to this faith, you point me 
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to an object of most solemn interest. Show me the red man 
of the American forests, or the black man of tropical deserts, 
and untame and ferocious though he be, he has within him 
an indelible title to my reverence. His rude and unclothed 
form enshrines a soul in the image of God, as well as the 
most polished of his civilized brethren. Show me the veriest 
serf or slave who seems chained to the soil — the gospel which 
is equal to Imnd and free, tells me to behold in him the heir 
of a glorious inheritance} his title is his nature ; it burns in 
his blood, and it is stamped upon his' brow, its appeal is in 
the lire or moisture of his eye — no power can efface it, 
for the hand of God has impressed it : — show me even the 
criminal who seems all but lost to every sense of duty, I am 
not justified in despairing, much less have I any title to scorn. 
Wc dare not despise in the lowest state the child whom God 
regards — we dare not oast off whom Christ has not rejected, 
nor disown the brother for whom he died. If we be right- 
minded, and have any sympathy with the spirit of Jesus, his 
moral wretchedness should be his most eloquent appeal. We 
never know the whole power of Christianity until we have in- 
terest in man as the child of God, and revere him as God’s 
image, until we behold the throng around us in relation to their 
mighty and improvable capacities — until we see in the lowest 
and the worst, objects of hope and moral influence, with un- 
dying souls which no vice Or passion should conceal. In 
this faith the messenger of God may go with confidence to 
guilt and suffering, and bring with him no mocking offers of 
blessedness and peace: then may he call on souls to re- 
joice which were ready to perish in .desf»ir, pour the dews 
of heaven on many a closing hour, and silence the doubts of 
many a fearing spirit. Thus, believing yfe should have trust 
unshaken, look forward to the consummation, when that 
humianity which here has only its trials, shall be hallow<^ 
with the infinity and eternity of its maker. 
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Note 1. Seepage 13. 

Having in the Appendix of rny former lecture stated from sources of 
authority the doctrines of Calvinism on- the nature of man* I here 
enumerate some of the principal texts on which those doctrines are 
said to be founded. The question* it is to be kept in mind* is not 
wiiether man is or is not capable of great depravity, whether sin of 
various degrees and extent has not existed in all ages, and does not 
exist at present in all places. That sin has entered into the world is 
a fact undisputed, no matter when or how ; that sin is universal is* a 
point also, upon which we are on both sides agreed. The true sub- 
ject of dispute between us is, simply* this. Is human nature a nature 
of radical and inherent depravity ? or is not goodness more properly 
its characteristic than evil } Now wc maintain that all its essential 
tendencies establisli the latter question in the afhrinative, and no 
Scriptures prove the former. I shall take those quoted in the most 
approved Calvinistic formularies. 

Gen. iii. is alleged as giving an account of the origin of sin ; 
“ And the Lord said to the woman, what *is this thou hast done i 
And the woman said* the serpent beguiled me and I did eat."' I'here 
we have the account of Adam’s temptation and transgression* with 
the penalties pronounced upon the beguUer and his dupes. Now in 
whatever light we regard this passage, whether as a roythos, an alle- 
gory, or a literal narrative, it implies nothing of the doctrine asserted* 
or the consequences attributed to it ; namely, the loss of all original 
righteousness, and entire defUement in all the faculties and parts of 
the soul and body : the imputation of their sin to mankind, bur- 
dened with the penalty of eternal death. When we find these ideas 
extracted out of one obscure passage* we may well ask is it Unitarian- 
ism or orthodoxy which adds to the Scriptures ? These ideas ore not 
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in passage itself, nor in any other supposed to be co-relative, nor 
in any number of passages fairly conjoined and fairly interpreted. 

Gen. vi. 5, ** God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth/* This states merely a general fact, that of an evil condition 
of society, for which judgment of Grt)d is represented as poured out 
from heaven. But it is alleged, that in the same connection we read 
** that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil con- 
tinually/* This clause only expresses the original idea with more im- 
pressive force. No one in the worst state of an individual or a nation will 
attempt to maintain that such words can have a rigid and literal applica- 
tion. Besides, in that very time, Noah is made an express exception ; for 
we read that " the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy house 
into the ark, for thee have I seen righteous before me in this genera- 
tion.*’* But though the literal meaning were insisted on, it could 
but literally extend to men of that time ; and the rule of interpreta- 
tion by which our opponents define the character of man, we are en- 
titled in the next verse to apply to the character of God. ** It 
repented him/* we are told, “ that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart. If on the literal principle we are 
to conclude man wicked in every thought and imagination, on the 
same principle we are to conclude that God can repent, and that he 
can be grieved at the heart. 

Jer. xvii. 9. ‘‘The heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” is an exaggeration of the same kind with that we 
are considering. It was uttered when the Jewish nation was in a 
state of sad corruption, and the prophet*s feelings were passionate 
against his countrymen in grief and indignation. If we are to take 
all the prophet’s words as coolly and deliberately uttered, then what 
shall we say to the tremendous language in wliich he curses his ex- 
istence and his birth. 

Eccl. vii. 29. “ God hath made man upright, but they have 

sought many inventions.” This expression contains no matter of 
controversy ; the first part states our view, and the latter clause of 
the verse, by no torture of criticism can be made to imply inherent 
and entire depravity. 

Pdalm li. 5. “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 

mother conceive me.” The import of this expression is to be judged 
of from the general tone of the Psalm, which is most passionate and 
penetential, inspired by the deepest spirit of remorse. David uttered 
these complainings in profoundest self-accusation ; but there would 
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be little for repentance to deplore, if be could remove live blame from 
liimself to his nature, and bury individual guilt in a corruption to 
which he was subjected in common with all men. The force and 
meaning — the piercing and eloquent deprecation of the whole com<* 
position, combine to show it is one of indi\adual experience, the idea 
of original sin leaves it vapid and pointless, makes it, not the anguish 
of a convicted sinner, but the sophistry of a deluded hypocrite ; not 
a lamentation for vice, but an excuse for it. These passages are the 
few which can be found in the Old Testament that have any direct 
reference to a tenet said to be inculcated throughout the whole of 
Scripture. If we turn to the New Testament we find the evidence 
quite as scanty, and quite as inconclusive. The texts advanced are 
(!ommonly taken from the epistles, principally from those of Paul, and 
of Paul’s, mostly from the Romans. Few or none can be advanced 
from the gospel histories, and the discourses of Christ have no refer- 
ence to such a doctrine. 

Rom. iil. 10. " There is none righteous, no not one: there is 

none that understandeth,*' &c., &c. Correspondent to this passage 
is the 14th Psalm. Both David and Paul refer to the peculiar de- 
pravity of their times. But, in the sense of absolute and guiltless 
perfection, unquestionably, the general assertion may be made of all 
men. 

Rom. V. 12 — 19, and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45, 49. The apostle, I 
apprehend, institutes a comparison between the imperfect man, sym- 
bolized in Adam, and the perfect man revealed in Christ ; between 
the eartlily and the heavenly, the mortal and the immortal ; death 
shown forth in the one — ^life manifested in the other. 

Rom. vii. 18. ''For 1 know that in me, (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing ; for to wDl is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not.*' Ver. 25. “ So then with my 
mind, I serve the law of God, but with'my flesh the law of am." 
And the apostle had said in the preceding verses, " I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man ; but I And a law in my membera 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members/* This is an eloquent and 
fervent out-pouring of individual experience, no more intended as a 
universal description than any passage in the journal of John Wesley 
or Thomas Scott. Involving as human nature does, a twofold con- 
stitution, a straggle between desire and conscience is a necessary con- 
dition of its moral existence. Hiis is inevitable, tmless a being is 
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above or beneath temptation ; but the very struggle implies the power 
of the moral sense ; the possession of the moral sense is an element 
of human dignity even in clefciit, how much more in triumph. Without 
the power of transgression or the danger of falling, there is of course no 
trial, and in tlio human sense no virtue. But there are some expres- 
sions of Pnurs more general and comprehensive, and to these I shall 
devote one or two remarks. 

Rom. viii. 7. The canial mind {rh <ppoynfia atipKos—th^ mind 
of the flesli) is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.*' 

Gal. V. 1 7. “ For the flesli lusteth against the spirit,( 'H yiip 

iiridufiu Kara rou rrvfVfAaroi) and t|ic Spirit against the flesh ; and these 
are contrary the. one to the other." The scriptural use of tlie word 

flesh " (f^ap^) implies two meanings ; first, the excess of the inferior 
desires, which is in reality contrary to God, and therefore sin ; for God, 
though he has implanted these subordinate desires, has subjected them 
to certain laws, beyond which they are at variance with his will and with 
his providence. In this view the carnal mind is properly at enmity with 
God, and is not subject to the law of God, Secondly, the inferior desires, 
parenthetically not actually sin, but in general the causes of sin. When 
St. Paul says money is the root of all evil, we do not surely understand 
him to moan tliat the pursuit of gain is in all cases a root of wicked- 
ness ; for we may conceive innumerable instances in which the strug- 
gle for money is connected with the sublimcst of virtues. We merely 
conclude that it is a very dangerous desire, and liable to very dan- 
gerous abuses. Under the designation, therefore, of earthly or fleshly, 
may be classed three orders of desire — that of gain, that of pleasure, 
and that of power. These are essentially evil in themselves or they 
arc not. If wc conclude they are, we must then charge the fault on 
God who has given them, or we must become Manachees, and sup- 
pose the existence of two principles, one good, and the other evil ; 
if they are not, the sin is in their abuse, and not in their existence, 
and though the criminal be condemned the nature is absolved; I 
shall mention but a very few more texts advanced in favour of this 
doctrine. 

Eph. ii. I — 3. ‘‘And you hath he quickened," &c. A mere de- 
scription this, of the age, answerable both to Jews and Gentiles : 
ai|d to the same purpose is the passage frona the same epistle, 
(c. ix. V. 18.) “ having the understanding darkened — being alienated 
from the life df God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
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of the blindness of their hearts.’* Such is the scriptural evidence 
for one of the most appalling and destructive doctrines that ever 
clouded humfinity ; a doctrine which impugns the best and truest 
affections, and destroys at one fell stroke the idea of spontaneous 
virtue, — which is compelled to classify the most beautiful and most 
base, if devoid of certain doctrinal distinctions, under one appellative, 
— which debases human nature — gives man the vileness of a slave, 
but does not honour God with the glory of a sovereign. To exliort 
man to have the perfection of an angel, and to tell him he has the 
nature of a fiend, to tell him that he is “ utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all eviU amidst 
absurd pranks of theolog}’, is surely the most absurd. And be- 
tween believing this, or rejecting it, the only alternative left us, is to 
he at one side or the other of the gulf which separated l^azarus from 
Abraham. 

See Drummond’s excellent Essay on Original Sin, and a very ad- 
mirable tract on the same subject, by the late Dr. Cogan, entitled 
" A Layman’s Letters to Mr, Wilberforee/^ 

Note 2. See page 19. 

This RE is no writer in modem times to whom we owe so much for a 
true and elevated Philosophy on Human nature as to Bishop Butler, 
the most profound and accurate analyst of the moral faculties of man 
that has ever illustrated the principles of Christian ethics. He was 
not a man to take wholesale assertions ; he subjected our moral nature 
to the exact and rigid test of philosophical anatomy, and one delibe^ 
rate sentence of his, is worth ten thousand disquisitions from tra- 
ditional theologians, who, pairot-like, repeat and repeat again the 
jargon, that has grown as stale from mouth to mouth, as the starling’s 
“ let me out, let me out” — many of whoiAhaveno other reason than 
that they have heard it so cried out before them. Bishop Butler has 
examined human nature, and he has given testimony in its favour — 
he has vindicated its dignity, and he has by a deep philosophy, which 
seemed to be little comprehended by those who would debase humanity 
demonstrated its essential excellence. He has proved by irrefutable 
arguments, its natural disinterestedness, its goodness, its necessary 
conformity with truth and virtue. Tliese are to be sure but its 
general tendencies, with many exceptions — ^yet, why such a line of 
argument should be deemed insufficient in moral philosophy, and be 
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admitted as cogent in natural theology, it is difficult to conceive.— 
Take for instance — in the body the case of the eye or the car : no 
one questions, that the eye is admirably adapted for seeing, and the 
ear for hearing ; and though the one may grow dim or the other be- 
come deaf, it is never asserted that the constitution or nature of each 
— on the whole — is contradictory to that for which it was intended. 
Tliere are, it is true, various evil manifestations in human nature ; 
but there are others good — at least, in seeming. Cynical Philosophers 
and Calvinistic Theologians concur in making the evil substantial, 
and the good factitious. The answer which this profound reasoner 
gives to the philosophical opponents of human nature will be a suffi- 
cient reply to both. " Suppose/' he says, " a man of learning to be 
writing a grave book upon human nature — and to show in several 
parts of it, that he had an insight into the subject he was consider- 
ing. Amongst other things the following one would require to be 
accounted for ; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men 
towards each other in the instances \)f natural relation and in others. 
Cautious of being deceived with outward show, he retires within him- 
self, to see exactly what that is in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance j)roceeds ; and upon deep reflection asserts the principle 
in the mind to he only the love of power and delight in the exercise 
of it. Would not everybody think here was a mistake of one word 
for another ? 'JTliat the philosoper was contemplating and account- 
ing for some other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man ^ And could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com- 
monly called benevolence or good-will was really the aflcction meant, 
but only by being made to understand that this learned i>erson had a 
general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could no 
otherwise be reconciled ? That what has this appearance is often 
nothing but ambition ; that delight in superiority — often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it niore specious 
to call it ambition than hunger of the two ; but in reality that passion 
does no more account for the whole appearances of good-will, than 
this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance of one man’a 
wishing that good to another, which he knows himself unable to pro- 
cure him ; and rejoicing in it, though procured by a third person ? 
And, can love of power any way possibly come into account for thia 
desire or delight } Is there not often the appearance of men's dis- 
tinguishing between two or more persons, preferring one before an- 
other, to do good to, in oases where the love of power cannot in the 
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least acoouat for the distinction or preference ? For this principle 
can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is a greater 
instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to an- 
other. Again, suppose good-will in the mind of man be nothing but 
delight in the exercise of powCT ; men might indeed be restrained by 
distant and accidental considerations, but these restraints being re- 
moved, they would have a disposition to, and a delight in mischief as 
an exercise and proof of j)ower ; and this disposition and delight 
would arise from the same principle in the mind, as a disposition to, 
and u delight in charity. Thus cruelty as distinct from resentment, 
would be exactly the same in the mind of man as good-will ; that one 
tends to the happiness, the other to the misery of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is, it seems, merely an accidental circumstance, which the mind 
has not the least regard to. These are absurdities which even men 
of capacity run into, when they have occasion to hcUe their nature ; 
and will perversely disclaim that image of God which was originally 
stamped upon it : the traces of which, however faint, are plainly dis- 
cernible upon the mind of man.*' Many passages might be quoted 
from tliis great writer in vindication of humanity, but I shall adduce 
but one other : it is from the same discourse, (The first sermon on Hu- 
man Nature,) as that I have already extracted — and much to the same 
purpose, Mankind," he says, have uugovemed passions, which 
they will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury of others as in con- 
tradiction to know’n private interests, but as there is no such thing as 
self-hatred, so neither is there any such thing as ill-will in one man 
towards another, emulation or resentment being away : whereas thero 
is plainly benevolence or good-will : there is no such thing as love of 
injustice, opi)ression, treachery, ingratitude ; but only eager desire 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a very 
ancient observation, the most abandoned woijd choose to obtain by 
innocent means, if they were as easy and effectual to their end : even 
emulation and resentment by any who will consider what these pas- 
sions really arc in nature, will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection, and the principles and passions in the min^ of man which 
ore distinct both from self-love and benevolence, primarily and most 
directly lead to right behaviour with regard to others as well as to 
himself, and only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. Thus 
though men to avoid the shame of one villany are often guilty of a 
greater, yet it is easy to see that the original tendency.of shame is 
to prevent the doing of shameful actions ; and its leading men to 
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conceid such actions when done, is only the consequence of tlieir 
being done, that is, of the passions not having answered its first end.’* 
~(See also the acute and original Essay of Mr. Hazlitt’s, on The 
Princijdes of Human Actions, in wliich the leading idea of Butler's 
Philosophy is rigidly examined and illustrated.) 


Pascal vindicates the dignity of Human nature in some of his most 
beautiful thoughts. Those who are acquainted with the theology of 
Pascal (and who arc not .^) will scarcely suspect him of leaning too 
partially to the brigliter side of our nature. I quote a few passages 
from his writings, a-s much for the pleasure of copying them, as for 
the supp(jrt they afford to my general argument. 

“ L’homme est si grand," he observes, " que, sa grandeur parait 
rn£inic en ce qu’il se connuit miserable. Un arbre ne se connait 
pas miserable : il est vrai que e’est ^tre mis(^rable que de se connaitre, 
qu'on miserable ; mais aussi e’est grand que de connaitre qu'on est 
miserable. Aiusi toutes misfercs prouvent sa grandeur : — ce sont 
misercs de grand seigneur, misercs d’un roi ddposs^'d^. 

*' Nous avons si grande id6e dc Tame de Thomme que nous nc pou- 
vons souffrir d’en ^tre in(^pris^, et d’ n'6tre pas dans reaterae d'une 
^Lme : et toutc la f^'^licite des hommes consiste duns cette estime. 

“ Si d'un c()t(^ cette fausse gloire que les hommes cherchent est une 
grande marque de leur misere et dc Icur bassessc, e'en une aussi de 
leur excellence ; car quelque po.ssessions qu’il ait sur la terre, de 
quelque sante et conimodite cssentielle qu’il jouisse il n'est pas satis- 
fait, s’il n’est pas dans I’estime des hommes. Il estime si grande la 
raison de I’homme qiic quelque avantage, qu'il ait dans le monde, il 
se croit malhcureux s’il n’est j)lac^ aussi avantegeusement dans la 
raison de rhoiiime e’est la plus belle place du monde : rien ne pent le 
d^toiirner dc ce d6sir, ct e'est la quality la plus ineffacable du coeur 
de rhomme : jusque-li!i que ceux que Indprisent le plus les hommes, 
et qui les egalent aux b^tes veulent encore en ^tre admires, et contra- 
disent A eux-memes par leur propre sentiment ; la nature, qui est 
plus puisante que toutc leur raison, les convainquant plus fortement 
de la grandeur de I’liominc que la raison ne les convainc de sa bais- 
sesse." — “b’homme n’est qu'un roseau le plus faible de la nature; 
mais e’est un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que I’univers entier 
s'arme pour I'^craser. Une vapeur, une gouttc d’eau suffit pour le 
tuer. Mais quand Tunivers I’dcraserait, Thomme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu'il sail qu’il meurt, et I’avantage que 
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Tanivers a sur lui, Tunivcrs n’en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre dignity 
consiste dans la pens^e c’est de la qu’il faut nous relever* non de 
Tespace et de la dur(5e/’ “II oat dangereux de trop voir Thommc 
combien il est <^*gal aux b^tee sans lui montrer sa grandeur. II est en- 
core dangereux de lui fair trop voir sa grandeur sans sa basaessc. II 
ost plus dangereux de lui laisser ignorer Tun et Tautre : mais est 
tres avautegeux de lui representer Tun et I'autre.** (Pensees de 
Pascal.) 

I have adduced the testimony of Bishop Butler as to the soundness 
of our views on human nature : I shall here transcribe a few pas- 
sages from a writer, in whose language a kindred plulosophy 
becomes most eloquent and inspiring — ^I mean Doctor Clianning. — 
“ I repeat it,’* he snys, showing the moral power of faith in the 
divine capacities of man, to resemble our Maker we need not quarrel 
with our nature or our lot. Our presmit state, made up as it is, of 
aids and trials, is w^orthy of God, and may be used throughout to 
assimilate us to him. For example : our domestic ties, the relations 
of neighbourhood and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and 
feelings, the daily occasions of kindness, tlie daily claims of want and 
suffering, these and other circumstances of our social state, form the 
best sphere and school for that benevolence which is God's brightest 
attribute ; and wc should make a sad exchange by substituting for 
these natural aids any self-invented artificial means of sanctity. 
Christianity, our great guide to God, never leads us away from the 
path of nature, and never wars with the unsopliisticated dictates of 
conscience. We approach our Creator by every right exercise of the 
powers he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding 
by honestly and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding what- 
ever might warp the judgment ; whenever we invigorate Ihc con- 
science by following it in opposition to th;* passions ; whenever we 
receive a blessing gratefulJy*%ear a trial patiently, or encounter peril 
or scorn with moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinterested 
deed ; whenever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God ; 
whenever we war against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
itself against our higher principles ; whenever we think* speak or act 
with moral energy, and devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so 
humble or familiar ; then the divinity is growing within us, and we 
are ascending towards our Author. The religion thus blends with 
common life. We thus draw nigh to God without forsaking men. 
Wc are thus without parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
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selves with the diviue/* (Discourse at the ordination of the Rev. 
P. A. Farl^.) Honour is due to all men on the ground of the worth 
and dignity of their nature, and of this the eloquent writer shows 
C hristianity a proof and an illustration. “ Hie whole of this religion 
is a testimony to the worth of roan in the sight of God — to the im- 
portance of human nature — to the infinite purposes for which we were 
framed. God is there set forth as sending, to the succour of his 
h uman family, his beloved Son, the bright image and representative 
of his own perfections ; and sending him, not simply to roll away a 
burden of pain and punishment, (for this, however magnified in sys- 
tems of theology is not his highest work) but to create man after that 
divine image wliich he himself bears, to purify the soul from every 
stain, to communicate to it new power over evil, and to open before 
it immortality as its aim and destination — immortality by which we 
are to understand, not merely a perpetual, but an ever -improving and 
celestial being. Such are the views of Christianity. And these 
blessings it proffers, not to a few, not to the educated, not to the 
eminent, but to all human beings, to the poorest and the most fallen ; 
and we know that through the power of its promises, it has, in not a 
few instances, raised the fallen to true greatness, and given them in 
their present virtue and peace, an earnest of the heaven which it un- 
folds. Such is Christianity. Men viewed in the light of this religion, 
are beings cared for by God, to whom he has given his Son, on whom 
he pours forth his spirit ; and whom he has created for the highest 
good in the universe, the participation of his own perfections and 
happiness. Such is Christianity. Our scepticism in our own nature 
cannot quench the bright light which religion sheds on the soul and 
on the prospects of mankind ; and just so far as we receive its truth 
we shall honour all men.” (Discourse on " Honour due to All 
Men.”) 

" Theologians,” remarks a powerful writer, say, that the very infant 
comes into the world under the wrath and curse of the Deity. They 
never learned that by observing the glory of God in the ,face of 
Christ. No such withering frown ever sat on his benignant coun- 
tenance. Tliink of Christ’s wrath with a child ! Think of Christ 
cursing a child ! I must read in the Gospel that he did so, before I 
believe that God does so, and that the Calvinistic doctrine of original 
sin is true. In the strong horror of the human heart at the monstrous 
combination of such a person with such an action, I read the con- 
demnation of that gloomiest article of a gloomy creed ; and if it be a 
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fool calumny on Christ, it must, exalted as he was, be a yet fouler 
calunniy on *God. I would sooner believe the one than the other. I 
would sooner imagine some Jesus of Nazareth encountering some 
fond father and fonder mother, in the first freshness of their parental 
feelings, as they pass beneath ‘ the gate of the temple which was 
called the Beautiful leas beautiful in the sculptured forms of marble 
on which its gorgeous architecture rested than in the living human 
group which were there bearing the babe to the nlfar to dedicate it to 
the God of its fathers ; and encountering them with that solemn ma- 
lediction which would sink into their Souls and corrode their lives ; 
than I would imagine Omniscience, which witnesses each man's 
birth, life, and death, to be in all earth’s scenes of parental anxious- 
ness and fondness over helpless infancy, the all-pervading presence of 
an Almighty curse. Yet this is the doctrine into which thousands 
upon thousands of children are catechised. Why will not parents and 
teachers lead them, not to Calvin, but to Christ ? So should they re- 
ceive a blessing, even as did those children, notwithstanding that there 
were not wanting, even then, erring disciples to intercept their ap- 
proach and forbid their coming. As his blessing was on them, so is 
that of his and our God. His doctrine, his conduct. ‘ Their angels/ 
he says, * do always behold the face of my Father which is in hea- 
ven ;* they are the peculiar objects of the providential care which, by 
the number, and swiftness, and power of those supposed winged mes- 
sengers, was pictorial typified ; arui again, * Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come to me, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven !’ ” — Christ and Christianity, a series of Sermons, by tlie Rev. 
W. J. Fox ; which for energy of thought, richness and beauty of 
imager)^ truth of moral analysis and description force and eloquence 
of language, may be placed in the very highest class of pulpit oratory^ 
and even in that class be ranged with its rarest specimens. l1i6 taint 
of heresy has robbed them of their due fame, for in those days, with- 
out the proper admixture of orthodoxy, logic only beats the air, and 
eloquence speaks to the deaf adder that will not hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so sweetly. 

I quote with great pleasure one or two passages from Mr. Dewey, 
as illustrative of our common doctrine on human nature : 

The theologian says that human nature is bad and corrupt. 
Now taking this language Jn the practical and popular sense, I find 
no difficulty in agreeing with the theologian. And, indeed, if he 
would confine himsclf—leavmg vague and general declamation and 
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techntc«d phraseology — if he would confine himself to facts ; if he 
would confine himself to a description of actual bad qualities and dis- 
positions in men, I think he could not well go too far. Nay more, I 
am not certain that any theologian’s description, so far as it is of this 
nature, has gone deep enough into the frightful mass of human dc- 
l>ravity. For it requires an acute ])crception that is rarely possessed, 
and a higher and holier conscience, perhaps than belongs to any, to 
discover and declare /low bad, and degraded, and unworthy a being n 
had man is. I confess that nothing would beget in me a higher re- 
spect for man, a real — not a theological and factitious — but a real and 
deej) sense of human sinfulness and unwortliiness — of the miglity 
wrong which man does to himself, to his religion, and his God, when 
he yields to the evil and accursed inclinations that find place in him. 
This moral indignation is not half strong enough in those who profess 
to talk the most about human depravity. And the objection to them 
is, not that they feel too much or speak too strongly, the actual 
wickedness, the actual and distinct sins of the wicked ; but they speak 
too vaguely and generally of human wickedness ; that they speak with 
too little disscrimination to every naan as if he were a murderer or a 
monster ; that they speak, in fine, too argumentatively, and too much 
(if I may say so) with a sort of argumentative satisfaction, as if they 
were glad that they could make this point so strong.** 

The next extract is in advocacy of human nature, eloquently jdcud- 
ing for it in a low and guilty condition. 

"'The very pirate that dyes the ocean wave with the blood of his 
fellow-beings ; that meets his defenceless victims in some lonely sea 
where no cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger to the 
heart tluit is pleading for life, which is calling upon him by all means 
of kindred, of children, and of home, to spare — yes, the very pirate 
is such a man as you or I might have been. Oq)hanage and child- 
hood ; an unfriended youth ; aii evil companion ; a resort to sinful 
j)leasure ; familiarity with vice ; a scorned and blighted name ; seared 
and crushed affections ; desperate fortunes — these are the steps that 
might have led any one amongst us to unfurl on the high seas the 
bloody flag of universal defiance ; to have waged war with our kind ; 
to have put on the terrific attributes ; to have done the dreadful 
deeds; and to have died the awful death of the ocean robber. 
How many affecting relationships of humanity plead with us to pity 
him ! ^riiat hrad that is doomed to pay the price of blood once rested 
upon a mother’s bosom. The hand that did that accursed work, and 
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shall fioon he stretched cold and nen-eless in the felon’s grave, was 
once taken and cherished by a father’s haiid, and led in the ways 
of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. The dreaded monster 
of crime lias once been the object of sisterly love and all domestic 
endearment. Pity him, then. Pity his blighted hope and his crushed 
heart. It is a wholesome sensibility, it is meet for frail and sinning 
creatures like us to cherish. It forgoes no moral discrimination. It 
feels tlie crime, but feels it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creature 
should. It imitates the great Master ; and looks with indignation 
upon the offender, and yet is grieved for him.” — Dewey, 


Additional Remarks^ 8fC, 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” says Mr Buddicom, “ hath solemnly 
and emphatically said, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shiill be 
saved, but that believeth not shall be damned.'” (Yes, but is this to 
believe what our opponents tell us, and to be baptized into the faith 
of Athanasius ?) Unitarians,” he continues^ •* assert that they fulfil 
the requirement, and therefore are safe from the penalty. We, on 
the other hand, are assured, that as it would be treason against the 
sovereign of these realms, to acknowledge her claim only to a part 
of her dominions, while her royalty over the remainder was utterly 
denied ; so the Unitarian scheme which would give unto the Saviour 
the honours of a prophet and a witness, while it would uiispherc him 
from that full-orbed glory wherein He shines through the revelation 
of his grace, Is treason against him and against the Majesty of (iod, 
who willeth ‘ that all men should honour the son, even an they honour 
the father.’ Thus convinced, we deem the professors of that system 
to be under sentence of spiritual outlawry, w^hich if it be not reversed, 
will end in the terrors of the second death. ”-^Lect. 8. pp. 438, 439. 

The tone in which we have often been spoken of in this controversy 
appears to assume that vfc iu some degree doubt the sincerity or 
charity of our opponents. We deny them neither. We know the 
history of religion well enough to be aware that as severe things 
have been done in sincerity as to pronounce that men dishonour 
Christ and God, that the)' are under sentence of spiritual out- 
lawr)’, and if they repent not (i. e. do not turn to the opinion of their 
antagonists) shall surely endure the second death; ,we can casUy.be* 
lieve that men say these things sincerely ; for except frojn the neces- 
sity of conviction, Ve do not imagine they would reiterate perdition 
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and denunciation as often as they do. We deny not the sincerity in 
which an opponent may hold an opinion or resist one ; but though 
the motive may not be impeachable, the quality of liic opinion itself 
may be in the last degree anti-social and pernicious. The men who 
built the Inquisition did it in perfect sincerity : the men who sat on 
its judgment-scats were for the most part sincere, so were those who 
dragged the heretic from his home to the dungeon, and from the 
dungeon to the stake. And so are those who tell us that our faith is 
damnable. Men may on account of belief consign antagonists to 
hell-fire for eternity ; but unless the evidence be most clear, to pro- 
nounce the judgment requires a goodly quantity of courage. As little 
willing arc we to refuse our opponents the charity they claim, if by 
that be meant a de.^'ire to promote good in their idea of it : but we 
may very fairly doubt the justness of that idea. Believing that he- 
retics, sucli as we, are in the way to eternal destruction, it is neither 
inconsistent with candour or charity to tell us so, in the hope of re- 
claiming us ; and if theologians imagined that inflicting bodily suffer- 
ing might liave a similar effect, we are compelled to admit them to 
the same merit. The worst effect of harsh and austere doctrines is 
that they produce harsh and austere feelings ; and the professors of 
them, under their indurating process, can do deeds from principle 
which even bad men would rarely do from passion. One perverted mo- 
tive is worse than a thousand evil actions. Charity in her own native 
sweetness is meek and gentle as the dove, and yet theology has often 
made her ravenous as the vulture ; charity as she came from heaven 
marked her way in tears of mercy, but theology could so pervert her 
as to cause her wade to the lijis in blood. The charity of the heart 
is veiy diflerent from the charity of creeds; and when we hear 
English clergymen condemn the Romish Church as uncharitable, we 
naturally ask on what ground ? Is it because she condemned heretics? 
So do you. Is it because she has a wrong test of heresy ? Her test 
is substantiaUy the same as your owm. You assume that we do not 
believe in Christ, because we do not believe in your creed : she as- 
sumes that you do not believe in Christ because you do not believe 
in her councils ; you denounce eternal torments on us for want of 
your faith ; and she delivers you to the same destiny for want of her 
faith : the tabooed ground of heresy and orthodoxy may be circum- 
scribed or extensive — the points may be few or many, the principle is 
the same, or. if there be any diflfercnce, it is but breaking the big end 
or the little end of the egg, Wc are accused as traitors against God 
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and Christ, and to make the indictment clear against us, it is illus- 
trated by the instance of rebellion against a sovereign. This is a 
hea\'y charge, but one both unjust and false. It is evil intention that 
constitutes crime : a traitor opposes his sovereign and intends his de- 
thronement ; but though we should even mistake the nature of Christ, 
can any one who thinks for a moment venture to say our intention is 
for his dethronement ? Let us suppose the case, no uncommon one, 
of an Eastern monarch who should disguise himself, and that some 
of his subjects failed, in their ignorance of his rank, to pay him the 
customary honours ; what should we think of his justice, if he should 
call this treason, and impale the wretches who were unconscious of 
having offended him. It is too monstrous even for Eastern despot- 
ism. Or take the case in our own history ; what should we think of 
Alfred's rectitude^ and clcmenc}% if when he ascended the throne from 
his poverty, he should have thrown the shepherd's wife into a dun- 
geon and chains, because, in his disguise, she uttered against him a 
surly rebuke. The instance is not entirely parallel, but the analogy 
goes far enough for my purpose. Now, though Christ were in reality 
the Deity which orthodoxy proclaims him, the circumstances of his 
earthly life, and the concealment of his infinite nature, were certainly 
sufficient to excuse some in ignorance for taking him to be that which 
he appeared ; and to punish them for so natural an error, would not 
be a vindication of majesty, but a capricious exhibition of cruelty. 

The legal and political mode of illustration is a favourite with the 
reverend lecturer. P. 450, wc have a quotation from Blackstoiie, 
and the distinction very admirably elucidated of private wrongs and 
public wrongs, civil injuries, crimes and misdemeanours, &c. Sir 
William Blackstone never, I imagine, anticipated the honour that his 
Commentaries would be used to illustrate the principles of the divine 
government ; and one of the last ideas, • I apprehend, tHat entered 
his brain in delivering his lectures, was, that he was giving exposi- 
tions on the ways of Providence. The Preacher in the order of illus- 
tration, gave a passing blow " at those wretched and guilty disturbers 
of the public peace in one of our own colonies who lately crossed the 
borders of a friendly state to slay and ruin and destroy, under the ^ 
name o^ sympathizers,** An allusion, doubtless, extremely loyal; but 
in the present case not very logical. (Lect. p. 452.) In this part of 
the discourse we have other distinctions, showing that man is a public 
offender, that God is not a person but a sovereign, in relation to guilty 
man, and that a sovereign is different from a person ; that God is not 
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a creditor but a judge, and that a judge is different from a creditor. 
All this may be very acute, very legal, but, theologically, it has one 
imperfection, that of mistaking entirely the relation between God 
and man, of turning false analogies into false premises, and, of 
course, deducing from tliem false conclusions : of properly having 
nothing to do with the true matter in hand, and leaving the question 
precisely where it was before. “ Our opponents," says the Preacher, 
“ assert that sins are to be regarded as debts, and ns debts only." We 
assert no such thing, have never asserted it, but all the contrary, and 
to such an idea the whole tone of our argument and of our system is 
in most perfect contradiction. Wc have no such low view of God 
as to lliink that man could owe him anything, nor any such pre- 
sumptuous view of man as to imagine he could make payment to his 
God. Yet upon this poor assumption whole pages of declamation are 
wasted, for if it serves any purpose it is but to beat down the man of 
straw which the lecturer himself had fashioned. Wc hold no such 
view, and therefore we have never defended any such. We do our 
beat to maintain what we assert ; if others assert doctrines for us, 
we leave them the pleasure of the refutation ; although it is only when 
men invent opinions for opponents that they have the double enjoy- 
ment of first building up and then pulling down. We do not regard 
sins as debts for which payment can be made to God; but we may 
fairly assert that on this principle rests the whole scheme of orthodoxy. 
What are the atonement and righteousness of Christ but a payment 
or ecpiivalent to God for the salvation of the elect ? — the very nature 
of the system implies this idea, and in truth it is the only idea that 
gives it even the appearance of consistency ; for crime as such can- 
not be punished in the person of another, but a debt can be fairly paid 
by the money of another. If I commit high treason against the sove- 
reign — to borrow an analogy from the Preacher — it would be sad 
work to lay the head of some one else on the block for it — but if I 
owe a severe creditor a thousand pounds, a rich and generous friend 
may pay it in my stead, and no social principle is violated by the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Buddicom makes tlie following modest a}>ology for the pre- 
sumed infallibility of himself and brethren, and their right to attack 
all heretical deniers of it. While, however," he observes, we 
are prepared to contend for the lawfulness and duty of an affectionate 
inroad upon the regions of spiritual error, we remember that our 
movement is not purely and primu-ily aggressive. A volume of Lee- 
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tures, preached expressly on the controverted doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (as the lecturer denominated his subjects), in a chapel now 
occupied by one of our respected opponents, has been before the 
world* In these and other similar measures, the fortress of true 
Christianity, the only safe munition of rocks for the souls of jnen, 
hath been attacked by mine, and sap, and open assault. And shall 
there be no attempt to countermine, no sally made, no arm raised, in 
a forward movement for the truth as it is in Jesus } Our regret is 
rather due to the culpable silence of the past, than to the proceeding 
of the present time/* (Lect. p. 440.) The reverend and respected 
Preacher refers to a volume of Lectures, by the Rev. George Harris, 
delivered in this town some years ago : those Lectures, unfortunately, 
I do not possess ; but I have read them with much pleasure, and 
many passages of them I should wish to quote in support of my own 
general arguments. But the Lecturer greatly mistakes if he imagines 
that we complain of orthodox aggression. Controversy, political and 
religious, is the fair expression of civilised and progressive opinion. We 
do not blame those who oppose us, — we have never done it, — we have 
not complained that war was made on us, but wc did roost righteously 
complain that the fair laws of warfare were denied us. Our people were 
invited to go to Christ Church to listen to wise and learned men, to 
be converted, by hearing their religion spoken of as blasphemy and 
outlawry — ^to hear themselves designated as enemies to their God, and 
dethroners of their Saviour, and the spiritual slayers of their kind. 
They were denied any religious equality. Tlicy were abused, and 
vituperated, and denounced; but they were not listened to — their 
condemnation was sternly uttered — but their defence had not even the 
poor tribute of a hearing. Nay, grave clergymen pleaded that they 
could not have their religious sensibilities disturbed or hurt by Uni- 
tarian roughness, as if manly controversialibfs were to shrink from op- 
position with the fastidious delicacy of timid devotees. Wc neither 
complained of controversy, nor avoided it; on the contrary, wc met 
it promptly, sincerely, and willin^y — ^with ability, it is possible, in- 
ferior to our opponents — but not with less zeal, less alacrity, or lees 
honest v. When our respected opponents challenged our attendance, 
it was not as antagonists on the opposite sides of a subject open to 
discussion, but as accused to give in their confession of repentance, 
or as criminals to hear their last sentence of punishment. We, how- 
ever. blame not the Lecturer, nor his party — we rather agree with him 
and them. We have received a lesson which we needed ; Unitarians 
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have stood too long on the defensive, when they should have been 
on the aggressive : had they been faithful to their trust, it may be that 
the degrading dogma of original sin, and the atrocious doctrines of 
election and reprobation could not now, in this country, be matters of 
dispute. “Our regret (to use the words of the Lecturer) is rather due 
to the culpable silence of the past than to the proceedings of the pre- 
sent time.’' It is a remarkable fact in the history of religion, that 
all the doctrines which have been most generally condemned as heresy, 
have been pure or benignant ones; and all persecutions and reli- 
gious hatreds, bodily or social, have been directed against their pro- 
fessors. Not to mention the Christians, who burned Jerome and 
Huss; we might refer even to the heathens who poisoned Socrates — 
to uphold the personality of Satan — the reality of his existence, and 
the malignity of his nature, — to declaim upon hell’s torments and to 
announce eternal perdition on tlie great mass of God’s family — to 
create excitement by the grossest pictures of vice and misery is the 
certain way to popularity. The popular taste, as it has yet been 
developed or nurtured, has been coarse and ferocious, and if any thing 
could prove to me the doctrine of universal depravity, it would be the 
toleration of the horrors of Calvinistic orthodoxy. 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH, 


WHO HWELLETH IN US. AND TEACHETH ALL THINGS. 




PREFACE. 


In preparing thia Lecture for tlic press, after au examination in its printed 
(bnn of that to which it is a Ueply, 1 do not find that the Trinitarian argu- 
ment has been strengthened by additional evidence, or by a more logical 
statement, so as to require any modification of iny impressions of its weight 
and character. 

Mr. Dates has in his Appendix drmvn out some of his scriptural evi- 
dence, and I can only require any one to examine it, in order not only to 
estimate its cogency in reference to this particular question, but also to 
<d)tain a very accurate idea of the peculiar genius of Trinitarian interpreta- 
tion. I sliall select two passages ns perfectly descriptive of the manner in 
which the believer in a verbal and logical revelation draws doctriiiul con- 
clusions from the mere words of scripture. 

Here is one of the Trinitarian Scriptural proofs of Three Persons in the 
Lnity of the Godhead. 

2 Thess. iii. 5. ‘ The Louo direct your hearts into the love of God, 

and into the patient waiting for Christ.* 

“ In these passages the Tlirec Persons are distinguished. The Lord to 
whom the prayer is in both instances directed ; God, even our Father ; and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That the Lord thus distinguished from God the 
Father^ and our Lord Jesus Christy and addressed in prayer, is the Holy 
G 110 .ST, is evident from the analogy of Scripture, which teaches that sanc- 
tification, for which the Apostle prays, is the pccidiar work of tlie Holy 
Ghost.” — Mr. Bates' Appendix, p. 590. 

Now, using the same description of logic, wc have only to quote a pas- 
sage in which sanctification is ascribed not to the Holy Ghost, but God 
our Father, in order to overthrow the whole of this verbal and mournful 
trifling with the sublime and vast purport of revelation. 

“ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as wc are .... Sanctify them through thy 
truth : thy word is tnith.” — John xvii. 13, 17. 

Tlic second descriptive specimen I select, of the genius of Trinitarian 
interpretation, is the following alleged scriptural proof of the separate 
Deity and Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Rev. i. 4. ‘ John to the seven Churches which arc in Asia : Grace be 

unto you, and peace, from him which is, and which was, and wliich is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are before his throne.’ ” 

The sefHm Spirits, we are told, is a symbolical designation of the One 
Spirit. Nothing however can be more clear, even on the terhal principle, 
than that the seven Spirits are the seven Messengers, Angels, or Ministers, 

a 
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which, partaking themselves of God’s Spirit, were His instruments of com- 
munication with the seven Clmrches of Asia enumerated by the Author of 
the Apocal)^)9e, and wliich are represented as being before his throne, de- 
riving their own inspiration from Him. — The mystery of the seven stars 
which thou Rawest in ray right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches ; and the seven can- 
dlesticks which thou sawest are the seven Churches.” — Rev. i. 20. 

On this, the last opportunity, perhaps, which I may have, of saying any 
tliiiig in connexion with these Lectures, I cannot but express my own 
regret, and point it out to public notice, tliat we have been necessitated by 
circumstances, not to prepare merely and deliver as pulpit addresses, hut 
to print and fix in a permanent form, dissertations upon most important 
and agitated questions, within a period tf time altogether insufficient to do 
any justice, 1 will not say to the subjects, but even to our own ideas of the 
subjects. I’he accidental advantage, in this respect, obtained by the Lec- 
turers on the Trinitarian Tlieology, with ample time and undivided 
strength to bring out a single Lecture on a single topic, ought to be in- 
cluded as an element of judgment, if the real value of the contrasted view's 
is to bo estimated by any, by the results of the present controversy. For 
myself, it is with great pain that I think of so much w'ritten, in the most 
sacred cause, almost extempore. That tliis necessity has occasioned any 
defects except such as have been an injury to our own views of Truths by 
failing to bring out its full strength, I am not aware. I am not aware 
that, in any respect, wc have, through haste, overstated our case. I am 
aware, for my own part, that it might have been much strengthened by 
additional force of evidence, and clearness of statement. I may be allow ed 
to state, that in the course of, three months 1 have been obliged to write 
mid print to tlie extent of an octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages. 
It is impossible that such an exposition of our views should not be crowded 
with imperfections, and indefinitely feebler than it might be. May we ask that 
this consideration will be taken into the account by all those who are noW' 
forming an opinion of the merits of the Trinitarian and Unitarian Theo- 
logy, from this discussion of it. May we ask those who, in the love of the 
Truth, and in confidence in the God of Truth that no Truth can injure 
them, Avish tlie real evidence to be presented to their minds, to read the 
original sources, the Neiv and the Old Scriptures, afresh, without fear, without 
an unfair and biassing horror of what they have been cradled to dread as 
heresy, without the intellectual infidelity of studying a revelation from God 
with the previous intei'pretations of men, colouring all their associations 
with the very words of the document, and preventing their ever receiving 
a pure impression from the original evidence unmixed with the wdiispers 
and suggestions of some self-authorized Interpreter who is in terror lest 
they should miss the essmtiaU of the revealed religion, and derive from it 
some ideas that’w'ould destroy. 

Liverpool, April 1839. 



LECTURE IX. 


THE COMFORTER, EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH, WHO DWELLETH 
IN US. AND TEACHETH ALL THINGS. 


BY Kh;V JOHN HA-MILTuN 'I'HOM 


IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS. AND I WILL PRAY THK 
FATHER, AND HE SHALL GIVE Y^OU ANOTHER COMFORTER. THAT HB 
MAY ABIDE WITH YOU FOR EVER . EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH ; WHOM 
THE WORLD cannot RECEIVE, BECAUSE IT SEETH HIM NOT, NEITHER 
KNOWETH HIM . BUT YE KNOW HIM, FOR HE DWELLETH WITH YOU, AND 
SHALL BE IN YOU. I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFORTLESS; I WILL COME 
TO Y OU "—John xlv 15—18 


It is very remarkable that whenever the doctrine of the 
Trinity is discussed, the debate is almost always exclusively 
occupied by the single question of the deity of the Christ, 
and if that can be established, the controversy is considered 
at an end. Controversialists glide from the doctrine of the 
deity of the Sou to the separate deity the Holy Sjiirit, in a 
way which plainly shows that one inroad being effected on 
the personal unity of God, and the jirinciplc once loosened, 
another division of it is conceded upon much easier terms, 
without fear, without caution, without reverence. Why in- 
deed should men scruple to admit three persons into the 
unity of the Godhead after having got over the first great 
difficulty of admitting two ? A third person adds nothing to 
the difficulty of a second person, and if we cannot maintain 
unbroken the principle of one God, in our ow n sense of one- 
ness, then the extent to which the principle is violated, whe- 
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ther by three persons, or any other number, is really a matter 
of a very minor importance* Having admitted that there 
may be two persons in tlic godhead, it would be very abstu*d 
to take an objection against there being three ; for the ana- 
logy of unity, in the only sense we are acquainted with it, 
the unity of a human being, having once failed us, we must 
never plead it again. The principle that admits two minds 
in the being of one God will equally admit any number 
whatever, provided Scripture accords to them the dignity, 
and our struggle and reluctance will be felt most strongly on 
the first of these invasions of our own idea of unity, and 
will yield more and more readily at cfich successive one. 

This is the only explanation I can conceive, and a very 
natural one it is, of the weak and unguarded state in which 
Trinitariaiks have left tlie separate personality and deity of 
the Holy Ghost. I do not wonder at their preference for 
that \vord, Ghosty in this connection. It materializes the 
word Spirit, puts the true idea out of immediate sight, and is 
so far a preparation for introducing the conception of a third 
penfOTiy which never would naturally have arisen from the use 
of the more intelligible expression ‘‘ the Holy Spirit,” the 
Spirit of God.” I apprehend that all minds, though long 
familiarized with the idea of a plurality of persons in the 
godhead, would be greatly shocked, if that plurality W'as con- 
(leived to be cither more or less than the mystic number 
three. A multitude of deities, discharging different offices, 
but partaking of the one Essence of the godhead, would be 
thouglit a completely Heathen conception — and a reduction 
of the present ortliodox idea, so as to represent only two 
persons in the one God, would strike a Christian mind as 
scarcely less pagan. Yet upon Trinitarian principles this is 
(nddently a mere prejudice of Custom. There is no more 
reason, so far as our understanding is concerned, for there 
being three persons in the godhead than for there being 
only two, and whether there be one, two, three, or a 
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countless number^ is a question to which our Reason ought 
to be entirely indifferent, having no a priori opinion or prin- 
ciple of its own upon the subject : and submitting to the 
letter of the Revelation with equal readiness, whether it dis- 
tributes the Essence of the Deity among a Trinity, or among 
any other plurality of minds. Now I would ask Trinitarians 
whether they have schooled themselves into submission to this 
principle — whether they would receive four persons in the 
Godhead as readily as they receive three, provided the same 
mode of inferential interpretation which now establishes the 
Trinity, succeeded in sliowing that a furtlier distribution of 
the essence of tlie godhead was required, in order to make 
our Theology consistent with the -exact wording of the Scrip- 
tures. I apprehoiid that most minds amongst us would revolt 
at the idea of four persons in one God, co7ite7npJated as a mere 
possibility. Yet surely in a Trinitarian tliis would be very 
unreasonable. As a Scripture doctrine he might reasonably 
discard it as unfounded — but as a possibility, as a subject on 
which, prcAnous to Revelation, he ought to have no prejudice 
whatever, he must on his own principles have no objection 
to the plurality of divine persons extending to any number, 
and be as prompt, to submit liis faith to five as to three, pro- 
vided five can be shown to be the proper inference from the 
words of ScrijDture. A consistent Trinitarian must feel no a 
priori objection to any number of divine persons united toge- 
ther. Having conceded that on trrts subject his Reason is 
no guide, and his Nature no analogy, there is but one ques- 
tion he has a right to ask, — Is it so written ?’* 

And even if it should be granted that Scripture reveals 
three divine persons and reveals no more, yet upon his own 
principles, a consistent Trinitarian should be cautious in as- 
serting that there are no more. Scripture nowhere asserts 
that there are only three persons in the godhead — and surely 
it is being wise above what is written, for a Trinitarian to 
confine God^s essence wdthin the limits in which He has been 
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pleased to reveal Himself, and to make the comnmnications 
He has opened upon us the measures of the infinite possi- 
bilities of His bein^. A Trinitarian reverently and with be- 
coming modesty stating his own doctrine, and not presuming 
to know more of God than is revealed, ought to content him- 
self with saying — tliat Scripture discloses three divine minds 
in one Deity, but that whether there are any morre than three, 
Scripture does not declare, and he would hold it arrogant to 
assert. If the Unitarian is wise contrary to what is written 
in confining the unity of God to one person ; the Trinitarian 
is wise above what is written in confining it to three persons, 
and with less excuse, for that one is neither more nor less 
than one is at least a natural supposition — but after having 
admitted that one may be three, there is nothing but precipi- 
tancy and dogmatism in determining that it can be only three. 
A consistent and scripturally modest Trinitarian should sim- 
ply state, that God his Father, God his llcdeemcr, and God 
his Sanctifier, contained all the revelation that w^as required 
for the salvation of his soul — but as to whether there might 
not be other divine persons in the plurality of the godl»ead, he 
held it to he a high mystery, which he did not presume to 
speak upon — that only these were revealed, and therefore he 
knew no more, but yet he did not dare to assert that his ne- 
cessities, the requirements of a being so feeble, comprised and 
exhausted the wliolc capabilities and personalities of the 
godhead. But Trinitarians are not so modest. They charge 
the Unitarian with presumption for limiting the divine es- 
sence to one Person — and then they proceed themselves, 
with no warrant from Scripture, and none they assert from 
Reason, to limit it to Three. 

If two not three had been the favourite mythological 
number, if a Duality and not a Trinity had been the Platonic 
conception, then, I am satisfied, that the Christian world, 
thovigh it might have witnessed the deification of the Christ, 
would never have heard of the separate deity of the Holy 
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Spirit. And this assertion is amply borne out by the Irs- 
torical fact^ that the deification of the Spirit followed after- 
wards as a consequence from the deification of the Son, and 
that the earliest form of the charge made against the Plato* 
nizing Christians by stricter believers in the unity of the 
Deity, states the whole extent of their heresy to he that of 
introducing a second God, — nothing as yet being said about 
third. 

It is well known to all in whom duty 1ms so far j)rcvailed 
over distaste, as to make them turn in sorrow tlie heavy 
pages of Ecclesiastical History, that tliere was no discussion ^ 
respecting the divinity of the third person in the Trinity 
until nearly the end of the fourth century. Nothing can 
surpass the cool and easy confidence wliich sets aside this 
undeniable fact by boldly asserting that up to this time the 
doctrine was never disputed — and that the absence of evi- 
dence in support of this doctrine only arises from the absence 
of doubt, tlmt nobody stated what noI)o<ly denied. What, 
the separate deity and personality of the Holy Ghost never 
doubted, and yet not one prayer addressed to Him in Scrip- 
ture, not one ascription of praise, not one doxology in which 
his name is introduced, so that when the Church desired to 
associate tlie third person in the lionours (jf Christian wor- 
ship it could find no Scripture formula, and had to make one 
for the occasion ; — not one debate for nearly four hundred 
years upon the deity of the Holy Gliftst, altliough the deity of 
the Second Person, to whom theTliird Person even after his 
deification was held to be subordinate, was constantly debated, 
and yet the doctrine never doubted nor denied ! Now if the 
doctrine was never doubted or denied, since tlic doctrine of 
the deity of the Son was most certainly both doubted and 
denied, why is it that the Holy Spirit does not ap[)ear as the 
Second person in the Trinity instead of the Third — why is it 
that the Council of Nice previous to this time, when the doc- 
trine began to be doubted and denied, asserts the deity of the 
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Father, and the deity of the Son, but does not assert the deity 
of the Holy Ghost — and why is it that the earliest charge 
against the philosophizing Christians was that of introducing 
a second God, if there was already a second divine person ac- 
knowledged, and therefore the true charge should have been 
that of introducing a third ? It is remarkable that the same 
very learned writer, the late Professor Burton, who is the 
great Trinitarian authority upon these subjects, after having 
resolved the absence of controversy into the possible absence 
of doubt as to the deity of the holy Ghost, records the very 
first instance in which the Holy Spirit is introduced into a 
doxology of the Church as taking place in the fourth century. 
He quotes Philostorgius the Arian historian, who declares, 
‘‘ that Flavianus of Antioch, having assembled a number of 
monks, was the first to shout out, Glory to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the holy Spirit ; for before his time some had 
said, Glory to the Father, through the Son in the holy Spirit, 
which was the expression in most general use ; and others, 
Glory to the Father, in the Son and holy Spirit.^^* Gibbon 
relates this matter thus. He is speaking of a temporary 
triumph of the Arians over the Athanasians, and of the 
means employed by the Athanasian laity to manifest their 
unwilling acceptance of the Arian Bishops. The Catho- 
lics,” says the historian, might prove to the world, that 
they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their eccle- 
siastical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. Tlie first 
of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
sucli success, that it was soon diffused over the Christian 
world. The doxology> or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material 
inflections ; and tlie substance of an orthodox or heretical 
creed, may be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive or 


* StH* Forrest on the origin and progress of the Trinitarian Theology, p. 40 . 
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a copulative particle. Alternate responses, and a more regu- 
lar psalmody were introduced into the public Service by 
Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, who 
were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of 
well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of 
Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, was triumphantly chaunted by a full chorus of 
voices : and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the throne of 
the venerable Eustathius.’^ Out of such disorders in the 
Church, from the rebellious device of laymen to insult an 
heretical Bishop, sprung the doxology of our present creeds. 

It is very instructive to look a little closely into some of 
the i)assages from tlie early Fathers which are brought by 
Trinitarians as evidence of the recognition of their doctrines 
by the primitive Church. There is unquestionably much 
vague language that will readily coalesce with the conceptions 
of a modern orthodox believer ; but as soon as you examine 
with any strictness, you find that though they use lan- 
guage very loosely, nothing could be further from their modes 
of thinking than modern orthodoxy. For instance, we find 
the Son and the Holy Spirit mentioned as objects of a Chris- 
tian’s revei^nce — but it is very remarkable how many of 
these cases occur when the writers are defending themselves 
against a charge of Atheism, as if they were desirous when 
repelling such charge to show how many sources of venera- 
tion their religion disclosed. The early Christians who J)e- 
lieved in only one God were called Atheists by the Heathens. 
To believe in only one God was in their estimation the next 
thing to believing in none at al!. Tba^e who believed in 
many gods were likely enough to call the Christians Atheists, 
just as ill the present day lecturers in Christ Churcli call 
Unitarianism a God denying Heresy.* In vindicating them- 

• See the Rev. F. OuId'< dedication of hin Lecture. 
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selves againsi: this dangerous calumny the early Christians 
were naturally led to extend rather than to diminish their 
objects of worship, and accordingly in a passage quoted by 
Professor Burton, from the earliest Father on whom depend- 
ence can be placed, we find not only the Son and the Spirit, 
but interposed between the Son and the Spirit, the angels of 
Heaven, associated together in their reverence. Hence the 
passage is quoted by Roman Catholics in support of tlic wor- 
ship of Angels. And if it is good for the one purpose, it is 
equally good for the otlicr ; nay, if it is any proof of the sepa- 
rate deity of the Holy Spirit, it is equally proof of the deity 
of the angels who are mentioned before him. The passage 
is from Justin Martyr whom Professor Burton places a. d. 
150. Hence it is that we are called Atheists : and we con- 
fess that we are Atheists with respect to such reputed gods as 
these : but not with respect to the true God, the Father of 
justice, temperance, and every other virtue, with whom is no 
mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son who came from 
Him and gave us this instruction, and the host of the other 
good angels which attend uj)on and resemble them, and the 
prophetic Sjnrit we worship and adore, paying them a reason- 
able and true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one 
else, who wishes to be taught, what we ourselves have learnt.”* 
There is another passage from Justin Martyr, ahfo given by 
Burton as evidence of the early recognition of the Trinity, 
but which is manifestly nothing more than the natural anxiety 
of the writer when meeting a charge that perilled his life, the 
charge of Atheism, to show the full extent of his sentiments 
of reverence. That we are not Atheists,” says Justin Mar- 
tyr, who would not acknowledge, when we worship the 
Creator of this Universe, and Jesus Christ who was our 
instructor in these things, knowing him to be the Son of this 
true God, and assigning to him the Second place. And I 
shall prove presently, that we honour the prophetic Spirit in 

• Burton, Pheol. Works, vot ii. 2nd part, p. 16. 
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the third rank, and that we are reasonable in so doing. 
Now let it be recollected that these two passages, extending 
as far as possible the objects of a Christian’s reverence, occur 
in Justin Martyr’s Apology for Christianity against its Gen- 
tile oppressors, in which he complains that the Christians 
were treated as Atheists, and unjustly punished for not wor- 
shipping the gods. I shall only quote one otlier passage 
exhibiting the modes of thinking respecting the Holy Spirit 
among the early Fathers. It is from Origen, a. d. 240, per- 
haps the most eminent of them all, and shows clearly, not- 
withstanding the frequent vagueness and obscurity of their 
writings, how far they were removed from modern Trinita- 
rianism, and that their forms of thought were derived from 
Platonism much more than from Christianity, or more strictly 
from Platonism engrafted on Christianity. He is speaking 
of the Son, and commenting on those words at the beginning 
of St.John’s Gospel — all things were made by him.” 

If it is true,” says Origen, that all things locre made by 
him^ we must inquire whether the Holy Ghost was made by 
him : for as it seems to me, if a person says that the Holy 
Ghost was made, and if he grants that all things were made 
by the Logos, he must necessarily admit that the Holy Ghost 
was also made by the Logos, the latter preceding him in 
order of time. But if a person docs not choose to say that 
the Holy Ghost was made by Christ, it follows that he must 
call him unproduced, if he thinks jtliat this passage in the gos- 
pel is true. But there may be a third opinion, beside that of 
admitting that the Holy Ghost was made by tlie Logos, and 
that of supposing him to be uncreated, namely, the notion of 
there being no substantial individual existence of the Holy 
Ghost distinct from the Father and the Son. We, how- 
ever, being persuaded that there are three hypostases (per- 
sons), the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and believing 
that nothing is unproduced beside the Father, adopt this as 
the more pious and the true opinion, that all things being 

• Burton, p. 21. 
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made by the LiOgos, the Holy Ghost is more honourable than 
all of them, and more so in rank than all the things which 
urere made by the Father through Christ. And perhaps this 
is the reason why he is not called the very Son of God, there 
being only one who by nature and origin is Son, viz. the only 
begotten, who seems to have been necessary to the Holy Ghost, 
and to have assisted in forming his hypostasis, not only that 
he might exist, but also that he might have wisdom, and 
reason, and righteousness, and whatever else we suppose liim 
to liave, according to his participation in those qualities 
which we have before mentioned as attributed to Christ/’ 

Such,” says Burton, is this extraordinary, and I must 
add unfortunate passage of Origen, which I have quoted at 
length, and have endeavoured to translate wdth the utmost 
fairness. If the reader should decide from it that Origen did 
not believe in the eternity of the Holy Ghost, he will think 
that the enemies of Origen w'ere not without grounds when 
they questioned his orthodoxy. It is not my intention 
entirely to exculpate him. He is at least guilty of indiscre- 
tion in entering upon such perilous grounds and in specu- 
lating so deeply upon points which after all must elude the 
grasp of human ideas and phraseology.” Professor Burton 
calls tins passage unfortunate,” for no reason that we can 
see, except that it discloses too plainly Origen^s ignorance of 
Modern Trinitarianism, and show^s too clearly in what sense 
we are to understand the Platonic language of the Fathers. 

There are tw^o modes of proof by which Trinitarians under- 
take to establish the separate existence of the Holy Spirit as 
a third person in the godhead. The first mode is by infer- 
ences from such passages of scripture as seem to attribute the 
titles and offices of deity to tlie Holy Spirit. The second 
method of proof is by independent considerations of Theology 
which profess to demonstrate the necessity of a third person in 
the godhead* in order to compleat the work of man’s sal- 
vation. 

Trinitarians say, that Scripture botii calls the Holy Spirit 
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God, and assigns to Him a work which none but God could 
accomplish. Now in both these respects we have not a 
shadow of difference with the Trinitarians, We believe as 
firmly and we hope as fervently as they do, that the Holy 
Spirit is God, and that the Holy Spirit has connections with 
our souls which none but our God could hold. We liave no 
controversy with the Trinitarians, when they assert the 
Deity, and Personality, and Operations of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a mere piece of controversial dexterity to put these 
points prominently forward as the true grounds of our dif- 
ference — and, whether designedly or not, an unfair imj)ression 
is produced against us, by such a mode of statement, as if we 
were deniers of the deity and agency of the spirit of God — if 
indeed any meaning could be found in such a denial, sup- 
})osing we were extravagant enough to make it. To deny the 
deity of the Spirit of God, would be a proposition as abso- 
lutely without meaning as to deny the humanity of the spirit 
of man. We were told by the Lecturer in Christ Church to 
whom this subject was committed, that it was of no avail for 
Unitarians to advance passages in which the Holy Spirit sig- 
nified not God himself, but his power and influence exerted 
upon man, for that these occasional meanings of the expres- 
sion were fully conceded ; and that what we have to do, is to 
disprove the Trinitarian interpretation of other passages which 
attribute to the Holy Spirit, deity, personality, and opera- 
tion. Now the Trinitarians must allow us the privilege of 
taking our faith from ourselves, not from them, and in carv- 
ing out for us tliis employment, the Lecturer at Christ Church 
would set us to the task of disproving our own convictions, 
of overthrowing our own interpretations, of answering and 
opposing oturselves. There is only one point of difference 
between the Trinitarians and ourselves upon this subject, and 
that is the only point to which their arguments never have a 
reference. They maintain and we maintain that the Holy 
Spirit is God. Tliey concede and we concede that the ex- 
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pression “ Holy Spirit ” in scripture frequently signifies that 
portion of God’s spirit winch is given to man naturally or 
supernaturally. They maintain however that the Holy Spirit 

is, not the one God, but a third person in the godhead — awrf 
here ive separate from thenij maintaining that the Scripture 
evidence for such a distribution of the Godhead among seve- 
ral persons is totally imaginary, and that the theological rea- 
sons for such a distribution betray the most arbitrary and 
unworthy limitations assigned by man to the infinite and spi- 
ritual nature of God. Now will it be believed that when 
Trinitarian controversialists treat this subject they uniformly 
put forward those views of it which we do not deny, as if w'e 
denied tlicin, and they as uniformly j)ass over the only point 
of difference between us,' and avoid all close grappling wdth 

it, laboriously proving that the holy Spirit is God, wliich of 
course we believe, and then taking for granted that he is a 
third 2ferson in a ^IVinity, leaving the argument at the very 
point where argument ought to have commenced ? Will it 
be believed that the Lecturer at Christ Church exhausted his 
strength and time in assiduously proving that the spirit of 
God was God, and that it had understanding, will, and 
pow’er ? Will it be believed that of nearly a three hours^ lec- 
ture, certainly not more than five minutes was devoted to the 
only point of difference lietwccn us — that the common parts 
of our faith were laboriously j)roved — if indeed such an iden- 
tical proj)osition, as that the spirit of God is God, can be 
called faith — and the single controverted part left intact ? I 
in my turn take the liberty of declaring that it is of no avail 
that Trinitarians adduce passages of scripture attesting the 
Deity, Pcrscmality, and Operations of the Holy Spirit, for 
that this is conceded, if au identical proposition can be con- 
ceded, — and that w hat they have to do is to prove that the 
spirit of Goihis not the one God, but a third person in the 
godhead — and if the Lecturer had devoted his three hours to 
tliis, tlie only point in controversy, he might have greatly 
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aided^ or greatly injured liis cause, and have afforded an 
opportunity for testing the mutual^strength of our views in a 
way which is now not possible. Disappointed of finding the 
controversy conducted with any closeness by the Lecturer in 
Christ Church on the only point by us denied, namely a deity 
of the Holy Spirit, personally separate from the deity of our 
one God, I turn to a published sermon of Dr. TattershalPs, in 
the hope of finding some discussion of our true difference 
from an associated authority. But liere unfortunately again 
precisely the same principle is pursued of proving what is not 
denied, and of passing most slightly over tlie only point of 
difference. In a sermon consisting of thirty-four pages just 
three are devoted to the matter in controversy,* and these I 
grieve to say occupied with reasonings so verbal and un- 
satisfactory, tliat one is amazed that a manly and reverential 
mind could offer or could accept tliem as the solid and sub- 
stantial proofs of a doctrine that affects to such an extent the 
l)cing and nature of God. I think it not unbecoming here to 
ileclare. that with resj)ect to the two inodes of proof ado})ted 
by Trinitarians to establish the separate deity of the Holy 
Spirit, the Scriptural jiroof, and the Theological proof, I have 
long and laboriously sought in their own writers, for some dis- 
tinct controversial statement of the scrijitural and tlicological 
adjustments of this subject; I have examined their scholars and 
critics for the verbal part of the arg^unent, and their divines 
for the theological part of it, and nowlicre can I find anything 
definite or tangible to grapple with or oppose. It is at least 
my conviction that never was so serious a doctrine as that of 
a third person in the godhead admitted upon evidence so 
small, and I cannot conceal my strengthened impression, tJiat 
it has glided into most minds as an easy consequence from 
the deity of Christ. Again wc avow our belief that the Holy 
Spirit is God, but we declare that we cannot find any scrip- 
tural evidence that he is a separate God (personally) from 

• “ The deity and personality of the Holy Spirit,” pp. 20 — 23. 
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God our Father, or any theological evidence that He performs 
a work within our souls, w'hich work may not be performed by 
God our Father. If Trinitarians wish to establish their own 
doctrine, it is to these two points that they ought to confine 
themselves. 

Abandoned then to our own methods of discussing this 
subject by opponents who assert a doctrine that we deny, and 
prove only those portions of it that we admit, I shall endea- 
vour to ascertain, first, tlic Scriptural meaning of the expres- 
sion, the Holy Spirit or Spirit of God.^’ 

1 shall examine tlie more difficult passages which are 
usually appealed to in this controversy. 

1 shall examine what Trinitarians call the work of tlie 
Spirit,” in order to ascertain whether it requires a tliird per- 
son in the godhead, or whether God our Father is not suffi- 
cient for it. 

And I shall close with some statement of our own views of 
the connections of the spirit of God with the spirit of man. 

The expression “ Holy Spirit” wlien used in scripture will 
I think always be found to designate not God as he is in 
Himself, wdiom no man knoweth, but God in communication 
with the spirit of man. Whether the Deity holds ijitercourse 
with his creatures naturally or siipernaturally, the name ap- 
plied to Him in scripture, with respect to those felt or mani- 
fested connections, is that of the Holy Spirit. And there is 
most holy and beautiful reason for this peculiar usage. God 
is a spirit ; and he is therefore only spiritually discerned. 
Through our spirits He speaks to us. In our spirits He 
abides with \is. Eye hath not seen him ; ear hath not heard 
him — but tlirougb that portion of his spirit which He has 
given us, we know Him, and are His. It is not God without 
us, but God within us tliat we know and feel. Externally 
we know Him not ; personally we conceive him not ; as He 
is, in his own essence and perfections we cannot think of 
Him — but He has put His own spirit within us, and that, in 
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proportion rs we have it and cherish it^ reveals Him unto us 
— He has lighted up from Himself a candle of the Lord in 
our spiritual being, and if by communion with Him we keep 
oil in our lamps, and our lamps trimmed and burning, His 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, listeth to blow upon us 
and to feed our flame. And how shall the spirit of man pre- 
pare itself for fresh communications from the spirit of God ? 
Only by removing from his own spirit whatever is at variance 
with the spirit of God— by cleansing the temple, tliat the holy 
one may be able to come to us and manifest himself to a na- 
ture that has reverently sought to put away all deadening im- 
purity, and to brighten the spiritual image in which it was 
made — by courting the voices of the soul — by listening amid 
tlie tumults of the world to hear God speaking in our con- 
science — by cherishing through obedience, and inviting 
through prayer tbe intimations, that by His spirit, from which 
ours are derived. He gives us of His will. The spirit of God 
originally made the spirit of Man : the spirit of God retains 
its connections with the spirit of Man so long as man docs 
not by unholiness and alien sympathies drive out that holy 
Spirit : and in measures more abundantly as we prepare our- 
selves to receive of His, does He hold communion with us 
through affections and affinities fitted to apprehend Him ; 
and He transforms the will that obeys Him from glory to 
glory as by the spirit of the Lord. I apprehend that the 
preparation , which was made by God for the reception 
of the gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ, shows the prepara- 
tion which all men must make who would qualify themselves 
for fresh communications from the Holy Spirit of our Father. 
The baptism of repentance prepared the way for the baptism 
of the holy spirit and of fire. The heart had to be cleansed 
before the spirit of God could descend upon it, and hold com- 
munication with it. And ever must there be a Baptist Mi- 
nistry breaking the dread repose of sin, awakening the dead 
heart, and creating the consciousness of want, before the 
Christ of God can breathe in his gentle breath upon our 
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souls, saying unto us, receive ye the holy spirit.” The 
holy spirit of God reveals itself to the spirit of man in pro- 
portion as we remove unholiness from us. Wliat use of lan- 
guage then can be more affectingly elevating and solemn than 
that wliich designates God, when in communication with man, 
as tlie Holy Spirit ? A spirit, he is spiritually discerned : 
and holy, only those that are holy have affinities with 
Him. 

Sxich then is the primary signification of the expression 
Holy Spirit wdien used in the Scriptures — the Holy Spirit of 
God naturally or suj^ernaturally in communication with the 
spirit of man, and in fuller communiciation in proportion as 
man by holiness seeks it and prepares himself for it. From 
this however there is derived a secondary signification, and 
so natural and easy is the derivative meaning, that it is a 
strong confirmation of its primary. Tliat portion of his spirit 
which God communicates to man, may be regarded as sepa- 
rated from Him. It has entered into man and become 
his. It is a gift, an inspiration from our God. Man 
has become the possessor of it, but still God is the 
origin of it, and therefore though imparted to us it may 
still be spoken of as God’s holy spirit. There are there- 
fore in Scripture tw^o significations of the Holy Spirit~the 
primary one — God in communication with man — and the 
secondary one — that portion of his spirit wdiich God has 
communicated, naturally or supernaturally, and which has 
become ours. We have received the Holy Spirit, when we 
have spiritually received what only God can communicate. 
These two comprise, I believe, all the meanings of the ex- 
pression, Holy Spirit, God communicating to man, and 
secondly that portion of His spirit, which, by communica- 
tion, man’s spirit has received. 

I shall give some instances of each of these applications of 
the phrase, 

Tliere can be no difficulty in all those cases in w'hich the 
holy Spirit signifies God himself in spiritual communication 
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with man. — And when tliey bring you into the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and powers ; take ye no thought how 
or what tiling ye shall answ'er, or what ye shall say. For 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you, in that same hour, what ye 
ought to say.^^ — Luke xii. 11, 12. Now in the parallel pas- 
sage in St. Matthew^s Gospel we have the expression, the 
Holy Ghost, explained to mean the spirit of God our Father. 

But when they deliver you up, take' no thought how or 
what ye shall speak. For it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” — Matt. x. 
19, 20. Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man : but holy men spake, as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” As they ministered 
to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereuuto I have called 
them — so they being sent forth by the Holy Spirit departed 
unto Seleucia.” — Acts xiii. 2, 4. 

The expression the Spirit of God” is sometimes 
used with tlie same signification, only with this difference, 
that the Spirit of God frequently signifies the cssen(?e 
and being of God as He is in Himself, whilst the ex- 
pression the Holy Spirit” is I believe never employed 
except to designate our heavenly Father when in living 
communication with the spirits oi* his children. "What 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man 
that is in him ? Even so the things of God knoweth no man 
[or no one] but the spirit of God.” — 1 Cor. ii. 1 1. Here if 
the spirit of man means man, the spirit of God must mean 
God, and how in opposition to language so precise and defi- 
nite, a separate personality could be introduced into the god- 
head, called the spirit of God, it is difficult to imagine. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ?” — Ps. cxxxix. " By his spirit he has 

B 2 
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garnished the heavens : his hand has formed the crooked 
serpent (the galaxy). — Job, xxvi. 13. 

I shall now adduce some of the more remarkable cases in 
which the various expressions, spirit,” lioly spirit,^’ and 
spirit of God,” are used to designate that portion of God^s 
spirit which naturally or supernatural ly has entered into man, 
and become ours, but which in reference to Him from w’hom 
it was derived, and with whom it retains blessed connections, 
is called the spirit of God. God being a Spirit, and man 
being a spirit, whatever man knows or feels of God, may, 
not figuratively, but with the strictest truth, be called the 
Holy Spirit within him. If yc then being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him.” — Luke, xi. 13. Now that the Holy Spirit signifies 
here not a third person in the godhead, but our heavenly 
Fatheris gifts and inspirations to the soul, is clearly shown by 
the parallel passage in St. Matthew’s gospel — If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give 
good things to them that ask Him.” — Matt. vii. 11. But 
as it is WTitten, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things vvliich God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his spirit : for the spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.” — 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. 
Now here the spirit is used first in its primary sense of God 
in communication with man, and immediately after in its 
secondary sense of that portion of His spirit communicated 
to man, for it is just in proportion as it partakes of His spirit 
that the spirit of man searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. God enlightens and man receives — but the 
light which has entered into man, since it came from God, 
may well continue to be called the Spirit of God. Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 
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is of God ; — but the natural man receivetli not the things 
of the spirit of God : neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But we have the mind of Christ.^^ 
— 1 Cor. ii. 12 — 1(3. Here the Apostle distinctly declares 
that our portion of the spirit of God is the mind of Christ.’^ 
In proportion as we have that we know Him, the only true 
God, whom to know is life eternal. Likewise the spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ouglit: but the spirit itself makctli intercession 
for us with groanings tliat cannot l)e uttered.” — Rom. viii. 26. 
Now nothing can be more marvellous in all the marvels of 
scripture interpretation, than that this spirit within us which 
vents itself in groanings that, cannot be uttered should ever 
have been referred to a third personality in the godhead. 
How beautiful is this passage when truly and sinritvalhj con- 
sidered ! We know not what to pray for as we ought ; our spiri- 
tual apprehension is feeble and dim ; and our vague yearn- 
ings after the heavenly and the perfect are not distinct enough 
to present dearly-defined objects to our pursuit and love ; 
yet we have a holy impulse within us, a divine tendency 
leading us towards God ; God has given us this Spirit, and 
partaking of His nature it sighs after the perfection to which 
it is akin ; it knows not fully its heavenly origin and end, but 
still true to the divine instinct it yearns after Him and tends 
towards Him ; it sighs for a glory and a happiness wdiich it 
cannot distinctly conceive or express, but God who gave it 
understands the prayer, and hears this intercession of Ills 
own spirit — that divine impulse planted by Himself which 
now supplicates Him to make bright its dim longings and to 
help it forwards unto that glory towards which the divinity 
within it tends — and He who searcheth the heart knoweth 
what is the mind of that spirit which He himself put there, 
and that it maketh intercession with Him, for all holy ones,* 

• And he that searcheth th« heart knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because if makrth intercession for the Saints, according to the wilt of God.” 
■ — Rom. viii. 27. ^ 
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that He would fulfil the promise of the heavenly impulse that 
sighs for good,* How lias Trinitarianism destroyed the spiri- 
tual power of the Scriptures, by taking all this beautiful and 
holy meaning out of the individual heart, and for the sighings 
which cannot be uttered after the immortal and the good, 
which God, who inspired them, comprehends and blesses, sub- 
stituting a tliird Person in the godhead who intercedes for us 
to another Person, with groanings that cannot be uttered ! 

I believe that these two significations of the expression, 

Holy Spirit,^’ so closely connected as scarcely to be two, 
will explain all the cases of its scriptural occurrence ; first, 
God Himself in communication with the Soul, and secondly, 
that portion of His spirit which He has communicated to 
man, and which as being His, derived from Him, and a por- 
tion of the true knowledge of His Mind, is called His Holy 
Spirit. 

1 shall now examine the Scriptural evidence which is 
chiefly relied upon in this controversy, as proving, not the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, for here we agree, 
but a personality and deity distinct from those of God our 
Father. 

Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


* is said tliat God has promised his Spirit to those who ask for iL But the gift 
of the sJ'ifiiT, that unction of ^hich St. John speaks (probably in allusion to the 
unointmeiii of the Hebrew priests, the interpreters of the Old Law), was not intended 
ns a cheek but as n guide to the rational mind of man. * He will^rntde you into all 
the truth/ namely of the simple Gospel. The Divine Spirit of truth has been 
promised to sincere ('hrlstians, to guide them into all that concerns their moral 
safety. The two spirits — the Spirit (i. c. the mind, so we may call it without 
irreverence) of God, and the spirit of man, though infinitely apart from each other 
in their nature, are clearly represented by St Paul as analogous (I might say a/cin) 
io each other. Nor could it he otherwise, since the one is the fountain-head of 
reason, the other a derived stream. * Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infir- 
mities: for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us (with sighs not expressed in words) i. c. the 
divine impulse aller holiness which is in us, makes us sigh for what wc cannot 
express: but God, who gives us that Spirit, knows what it is we wish for.'* — Ob- 
servatiotiA on Heresy and Orthodoxy^ by the Rer. J, /?. White, 
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Ghost.” — Matt, xxviii. 19 ; or. into the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, the word, name,” by an idiom of the 
Hebrew language, being redundant. 

To baptize into a person was a form of expression signify- 
ing the reception of the religious ideas associated with that 
person. Thus the Jews were said to be baptized into Moses, 
because they received the religious ideas associated with the 
institutions of that Prophet: and on the other hand, the 
Samaritans were said to be baptized into Mount Gerizim, 
because they received the religious ideas associated with the 
belief that there, and not at Jerusalem, w’^as the appointed 
place of the Temple. The formula then of baptizing in the 
name of the Father, and of the Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, 
signified nothing more than the acceptance of tlie religious 
ideas associated with God in this new manifestation of Himself, 
revealed through the Christ, and accompanied by the opera- 
tions of His Spirit, witnessing, both internally and externally, 
to the new light that had come into tlie world, the promised 
reign of the spirit of God. These were the words which most 
readily were associated with, and suggested those religious 
ideas which were looked upon as constituting the character- 
istic faith of one who was willing to enter into tlie gospel 
kingdom of Heaven, that is, to adopt tlic Christian idea of 
God and of Religion. The Father, the C'lirist, tlic Spirit of 
God in us giving us some communion with that Father, by 
uniting us through spiritual syrnputliics witli that Christ — 
is not this of the very soul of Christianity ? God manifested 
in Jesus, and our souls accepting the revelation, because the 
spirit of our Father within us draws us towards him who had 
the same spirit without measure — ^is not this to express in a 
few^ words all the characteristic and peculiar ideas of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore most fit to be used as suggesting sum- 
marily to matured converts tlie new faith into which they 
were baptized ? The same set of ideas might have been as 
fully expressed by the shorter form of being baptized into 
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Christ," for this would imply the possession and acceptance 
of all the religious ideas associated with his person and mi- 
nistry — and accordingly we find that in every recorded case 
of baptism or allusion to baj^tism in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the Epistles, the expression simply and briefly is to 

baptize into Christ, and never once is there an allusion to 
the form of baptism into the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Now this demonstrates two things : first that 
the Apostles did not look upon these words as a form pre- 
scribed }jy Christ : and secondly, that they did not regard 
them as a confession of faith in a tri-personal God, else would 
they never have neglected all mention of the first and third 
persons, and simply baptized into Christ, that is, into the 
religion of the Christ. There is a remarkable confirmation 
of this view, if indeed it can be supposed to want confirma- 
tion, in the language of Paul to some disciples at Ephesus, 
who had not received the witnessing power and presence of 
the Holy Spirit. They declare that they had not so much as 
heard whether there was any Holy Spirit. To whaty then, 
says tliC Apostle were you baptized ; not into lohom^ observe, 
but into ivhat were you baptized, — that is, was not the ma- 
nifestation and participation of God’s Spirit one of the reli- 
gious ideas and expectations of your faith as converts. And 
they answer that they had only been baptized into the bap- 
tism of John, wlio had promised the Holy Spirit, but had no 
power to confer it. And then Paul baptized them into Jesus, 
and they received the Holy Spirit. Now can any one read 
this passage and believe that the Holy Ghost implies the 
third person in a Trinity : was it not simply a portion of 
God’s spirit received by the first believers as an attestation 
to the religion of the Christ ? 

Nothing can be more arbitrary than to assert that baptism 
imidies the personality and deity of that into which a person 
is baptized. *The Apostle Paul says tliat Cl)ristians were 
baptized into the death of Christ. Horn, vi. 3. Is the death 
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of Christ therefore a person and a God ? Is it not simply 
one of the religious ideas which their faith embraced ? 

Tlie personality and deity of the Holy Spirit we indeed do 
not deny ; but the metliods by whicli Trinitarians attempt 
the proof of this self-evident proposition, are, like all proofs of 
identical propositions, unsatisfactory to an extreme. The 
Lecturer in Christ Church, w'hen meeting the objection, that 
baptism into Christ was no proof of his deity, because we 
have also the expression, liaptism into Moses,” dropped out 
of sight the true bearing of the objection against the dtity of 
Jesus, and argued that the expression, baptism into Moses, ’ 
was so far a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, ber 
cause Moses was a person. ' Was the death of Christ, a 
person ? Was Mount Gerizim, a person ? We do not deny 
the personality of the Holy Spirit— though this is no way of 
proving it. We do deny that the deity of Christ is implied in 
baptism into his name, and the force of the expression, baptism 
into Moses, in this bearing of it, was either not seen or was 
put aside. 

The argument, that because three wordn follow one another, 
without any expressed distinction, they must all refer to sub- 
jects of the same nature, co-equal and co-cxte>nsive, and this, 
too, as the strongest, indeed the only direct evidence of a 
Trinity in the Godhead, is really one of those arguments for 
a doctrine of revelation, which a mind with any reverence 
knows not how properly to discuss. I am glad to be able to 
say, that Dr. Tattershall pronounces this to he only a 
smmptwe proof of the separate personality of the Holy Spirit, 
that is, in fact, no proof Rt all, but merely such a hint as might 
lead to the presumption that there may be additional evi- 
dence, and which, therefore, in the absence of such additional 
evidence, amounts to nothing. If any one, however, advances 
such an argument, we have only to ask first, is any one really 
content to rest such a doctrine on such a proof, and call this 
Revelation ? and secondly, to advance in our turn, other pas- 
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sages of Scripture, wliere this principle of interpretation can- 
not be maintained. If the concurrence of the words, Father, 
and Son, and Holy Spirit, necessarily implies that each of 
these refers to a person who is God, and that when taken to- 
gether they make up the entire nature of God — then, I ask, 
what is the necessary inference from such expressions as 
tliesc, — “ I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels^ that thou observe these things ?” — 
1 Tim. V, 21. Now if the argument is conclusive that infers 
in the one case the deity of Jesus, it must be equally conclu- 
sive, when it infers, in the other, the deity of the elect angels. 
Tlie Trinitarian answer will be, — “We know that the angels 
are not God, and in accordance with this knowledge, we in- 
terpret the passage and equally do we answer, that when 
such a passage is given us as proof of the deity of the Lord 
Jesus, we know that he was a man, and in accordance with 
this knowledge do we interpret the passage. Other instances 
might be given of similar modes of expression : — “ And all 
the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel f 1 Sam. xii. 18 ; 
and more strikingly still. Rev. iii. 12, where the name of a 
place is associated as a religious idea, with the names of God 
and Christ, “ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out ; and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of Heaven from ray God, and [Iivill write upon him'] 
my new narne.^^ 

There is only one other passage in which these three ex- 
])ressions occur together ; and it must have a precisely simi- 
lar explanation: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and tlie love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all.” Now here the expression “ communion 
of the Holy Spirit,” fixes the meaning of the passage. The 
word communion signifies “participation,” “a having in 
common.” Thus St. Paul speaks of “the communion of the 
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sufferings of Christ,” Philipp, iii. 10. In this sense, then, 
it can have no reference to a person, and must signify simply 
a participation of that spiritual presence, comfort, and power 
of God, which was tlie promise and the witness of the religion 
of the Christ. In explaining such passages, vre have again and 
again to recal ourselves to the belief that we are actually con- 
sidering the strongest Scriptural assertions of the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead. The first 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians closes thus : “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus.” Who thinks of inferring the equality 
of Paul with Jesus ? And yet, if such a mode of reasoning is 
allowable, from the close of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, it is impassible to give any reason for its not being 
equally conclusive when applied to the close of the first 
Ej>i8tle of the Corinthians, But such verbal reasonings ore in 
everyway unworthy of the solemn character of revelation, nor 
can the mind long dwell upon them without feeling how pain- 
fully they interfere widi the sentiment of Reverence, and what a 
lowering it is of Christ and Christianity to place them in such 
lights. 

The portion of Scripture, howe^’cr, which is mainly relied 
upon to prove the distinct deity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit, is that most solemn and faithful promise of Christ to 
his disciples, in which the Spirit of Truth is described 
as a Comforter which the Father , would send in his name, 
and who, M'hcn he came, would testify of Jesus, and bring 
to their remembrance all things that he had said unto them, 
but which they bad not understood. Now Ictus connect this 
promise of a Comforter previous to his death, with a similar 
promise after the resurrection, and then endeavour to ascer- 
tain the meaning. In the first chapter of the Book of Acts, 
at the eighth verse, it is written, “ Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you :• and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
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and in Samaiia^ and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
Now we shall find that the Holy Spirit which came upon 
them was the Spirit of Truth, a truer knowledge of Christ, 
a portion of the Spirit of God, a sympathy with and an un- 
derstanding of the Mind of the Father of Jesus, which they 
did not j)ossevSs before ; — in the one case comforting them for 
the loss of tlieir friend and their master, by giving them a 
participation of his and of liis Father^s Spirit, — in the other 
case, qualifying them spiritually to be witnesses unto liim, to 
be his Apostles and Preachers, an office for which their pre- 
vious misconceptions of the true character of the Christ, their 
alienation from the true Sjjirit of God, as manifested in 
Jesus, had totally disqualified them. Why it was that Jesus 
must ^^go away,” in order that the Spirit of Truth might come 
unto them, in order that the Spirit of the world should be 
separated from tlicir ideas of the C'hrist, and the Spirit of 
God take its place, we shall fully see. Previous to the death 
of Jesus, the views of the Apostles respecting their Messiah 
were Jewish and worldly — after the Resurrection and 
Ascension they became Christian and Spiritual. IIow was 
it that Jesus must personally leave them, in order that the 
Spirit of Truth might come unto them ? It is expedient for 
you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 

The Death, the Resurrection, and the Ascension of the 
C'hrist, introduced a nccessarj" change into the conceptions 
of the Apostles ; these drove out of their Messianic idea the 
spirit of the World, and introduced into it the spirit of God. 
They could not retain their Jewish ideas of the reign 
of the Messiah, in connexion with the crucified Jesus. 
If they held l)y their Jewish faith on this matter, they must 
abandon Jesus. If they held by Jesus, they must abandon 
their Jewish ideas, and remodel their faith. But God takes 
care that they shall hold by Jesus; and this is Ilis mode of 
spiritualizing their conceptions of Christ and of Christianity. 
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God lifts him from the dead and places him in Heaven. The 
Christ returns to earth to show that God was with him ; and 
he ascends into Heaven, to repel the imagination which other- 
wise might possibly arise, nay, which actually had arisen, that 
even yet he might raise his standard on the earth, and realize 
the gigantic illusion of the Jew. By this means, the Apostles 
were placed in this position ; — they must retain their faith in 
Jesus, fur how could they battle against God, or hold out 
against such evidence as the Christ rising from the tomb, and 
the Christ passing into the skies ; — and yet if they are to re- 
gard Jesus as their Messiah, they must modify all their Jewish 
views, and conceive of the Christ anew. And accordingly this 
was the plan and process of their conversion, of their intro- 
duction to the true Christianity, of their baptism into the 
Spirit of God. Since Jesus was thus evideritly the Christ, 
and yet could not be adapted to their Jewish views, of coarse 
all their Jewish views must yield, and adapt themselves to him. 
His life and destinies were the fixed facts, with which their 
conceptions of the Christ must now be harmonized. You 
now see how when the Spirit of Truth came upon tliem, it 
testified of Jesus, it took of his and showed it unto them, it 
threw illumination upon words and deeds of his, whicli, wlicn 
contemplated from the Jewish point of view, caught not the 
sympathies of their souls, and like invisiljlc u riting, waited 
for the heat and light of Truth to fall upon them, and bring 
out the meaning. His Death struck down a principal part of 
their errors : and his Exaltation forced upon them a new idea 
of his kingdom. Never again could they confound the Mes- 
siah with a temporal prince. Whatever Christianity might 
be, henceforth it must be connected with the immortality of 
Heaven. Christianity could not be separated from the Christ, 
and the Christ was with God ; and they remembered his 
prayer and promise, that they were to be with him where he 


was. 
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All this would necessarily be suggested to them from their 
identifying the Christ with the risen Jesus. Nothing more 
would be necessary to unfold this train of spiritualthought. 
It was the first fulfilment of that profound prophecy, When 
the Comforter is come, even the Spirit of Truth which pro-, 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of - me, and shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” And this Spirit 
of Truth did lead them into all truth — it gave them no new 
revelation, but it called to their remembrance, and taught them 
to understand a revelation which Jesus had before offered to 
them in vain — and so, in the words of his own promise, it 
glorified him, for it “ took of his, and sliowed it unto them.” 
Tlie Ajmstles were now in a position to look upon the Christ 
from a right point of view, and to receive the Spirit of Truth 
and God. Tlic scales of illusion dropped from their eyes, 
and they began to see Jesus as he was. p’rom the hour that 
circumstances constrained them to draw their Christianity 
from the life and destinies of the Christ, their minds began to 
open, and the Spirit of Truth to teach them all things, and to 
call to their remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said unto 
them, no longer dimly understood, but irradiated with moral 
light, because seen in right connexions, and explained by the 
interpretation of events. Who can retain his fancies in op- 
position to direct experience ? and experience was now en- 
lightening the Apostles. How could they go on dreaming 
of an Earthly Prince, when their Christ was in the skies ? 
From that hour their souls began to be transfigured, and they 
walked in the light of the other w'orld, and the Christ to whom 
they looked became their leader to Immortality. How could 
they go on in their unspiritual imaginations, when the Cap- 
tjun of their Salvation stood constantly before their eyes, a 
crucified man, and a risen immortal ? From that hour they 
became soldiers of the Cross, and their only victories were 
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over themselves, and tlie powers of evil ; and the only battle- 
cry of the Son of Man, when idol after idol fell prostrate be- 
fore the Truth, and tlieir Master in the skies, in the successes 
of his faith, led on the movements of humanity, and, wherever 
liis spirit struck root, banded a new force against the enemies 
of man, and mustered fresh hosts for conquest. How could 
they go on in their national arrogance, and in their sectarian 
intolerance, when they were obliged to draw their moral no- 
tions of Christianity from the life of Christ, and that spoke 
such different lessons? From that hour their anti-social 
temper began to soften, their exclusiveness to bend and give 
way, their deep-cut lines of national distinctness to disappear 
in the fully developed features of our common humanity. In 
the light of his Spirit, what could they be but children of 
God, and brethren of mankind ? They had to harmonize his 
Kingdom with his Character, and that led them into all truth. 
Tliey had to read the glory of God in the face of Christ ; and 
the light that beamed there was grace and truth. They had 
to take their Christianity from the Master’s life, and that kept 
them right. Its lesson was of the one fold, and the one 
shepherd — of the one God and Father of all, and of one type 
of the connexions between humanity and Heaven — one Me- 
diator between man and God, the man Christ Jesus. And 
so at last, when fitted for it by the teaching of events, the 
Spirit of Truth, at once tlieir Comforter and their Teacher, 
descended upon them, and then they 1>ecame witnesses unto 
him.” They read his life anew, and reported it to the world, 
and the world read it too, and has ever since been studying 
that exhaustless revelation. They saw in it more and more of 
the Saviour’s spirit and purposes, and after the illumination 
had come upon them, the providence of God so disposed the 
external events that affected the infant Church, that they 
went forth bearing the light that lighted them unto all the 
world. Persecution scattered them from land to lafid, and they 
went carrying with them their priceless treasure. They were 
hunted from city to city, but all the faster flew the Gospel. 
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The stake received them, and it became as a new cross of 
Christ, and the blood of his martyrs witnessed unto him* 
Are we speaking of the same men who in Gethsemane^s gar- 
den forsook their Lord and fled — who in the Temple Court 
denied him to his face — who, when he was led to the Cross, 
abandoned him in terror, and wlien he died there, laid their 
heads in the dust, because their poor ambition was fallen to 
tlic earth ? Are they the same men, who in tlie Gospels are 
narrow-minded, ambitious, and false — that in the Acts of 
the Apostles come forth bold, resolute, spiritual witnesses for 
Jesus, and dauntless luartyrs to his truth ? We can scarcely 
believe that we are reading of the same men, when we turn 
from tlie page of the Evangelists to the record of their deeds, 
after tlie Deatli and the Ascension of the Christ annihilated 
their errors, and the Spirit of Truth and of God had fallen 
upon them. Contrast the prayer, — ^^Lord grant us to sit 
on thy right hand and on thy left in thy kingdom, or, Lord 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel — with 
this, Lord, thou art God, which hast made Heaven and 
Earth, and the Sea, and all that in them is ; who by the mouth 
of thy servant David hast said, why did the hcatlien rage, 
and the people imagine vain things ? The kings of the Earth 
stood up, and the rulers w^re gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy 
lioly cliild Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done : And now. Lord, 
behold tlieir threatenings, and grant unto thy servants that 
with all boldness tliey may speak thy word ; by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of tby holy child Jesus !” How came this 
difference ? What passed over them and turned them into 
new men ? * The Spirit of Truth had come unto them, that 
great Comforter, the Spirit of understanding and of God : 
they saw it all, and they were worldly Jmd weak no more, but 
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strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might ? And tins 
Comforter never again left them ; the truth broke upon them 
and became tlieir stay for ever, — it was the Spirit of God 
dwelling in them, and abiding for ever. Ins iinperishal)le light 
in the soul, once given never to be withdrawn. It was just 
the diffcTence between Sj^iritual light and Spiritual darkness, 
in their efleets upoii cliaracter. It was just the diflerenec be- 
tween the spirit that is of the world, and tlie s])irit Unit is of 
God. It was just the diflePcnec between our nature when it 
is right and when it is wrong with God ; when it is stumbling 
in darkness, the dupe of illusions, and when it is furnished 
with everlasting principles, and walking in the liglit of life. In 
tlie Gospels they are men palsiccLhy the feebleness of error 
— in the Acts of tlie Aj)ostles they are men omnipotent in the 
j)owcr of 'rruth. Is this change in their chara(*ters capable of 
being accounted for ? Yes, if you grant tlie facts of Christ’s his- 
tory, — but not otherwise. II ow otherwise you are to get across 
the chasm between the (ios])els and the A(‘ts of the Apostles, 
I know n<it. 1’alsC those facts as causes, and tlie bridge is 
easy. What a step is it from ihn fisliernien of Galilee to the 
Apostles of Christ — from the ignorance of Jewisli jieasants, 
to the Coniinuniealors of the mightiest impulse that Society 
lias ever felt, tlie agents of the mightiest influence that ever 
Providence has put forth upon the soul of man, — the creators 
of new institutions, new forms of cliaracter, new civil rela- 
tionships; — before whose preaching rrdigions and empires fell, 
— at whose word Liberty first started into life, not as a spirit of 
opposition, but as the gentle chihJ of brotherhood and love, — 
and who are still in the monuments they have left bcliind 
them, tlie heralds of human progress and the revolution i/.ers of 
the world ! Who will deny tliat the spirit of God was here ? 
Not wc : wc are ready to maintain it against the world. Who 
denies that the spirit of God still accompanies his Gospel? 
Not we : vre believe it in the depths of our hearts. * How won- 
derful tiie impulse, these men gave, and still give to the heart 
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of the world ! What difficulties had they to conquer ! their own 
characters, and violent prepossessions— and they conquered 
tliese. The curse of tlie Priest, the arm of the Ruler, the 
scoff of the People — and they conquered these. The attrac- 
tions of Heathenism ; the licentiousness of its morality ; the 
gracefulness of its idolatry ; its religion for the senses ; its 
philosophy for tlie sceptic; its indifference to speculative 
truth ; its equal regard for all gods, and all forms of worship 
that would only be content to dwell together in peace, — and 
they conquered these. Think of this wonderful History, and 
say whether you can explain it except as the New Testament 
explains it. What would account for the fortunes of the 
Apostles, if Christianity was not from God ? The world of 
Causes and Effects is but a game of Chance, if such things 
can he, and their origin an accidental imagination, their foun- 
dation a falsehood or a dream. Who will account for such 
men being enlightened against their own wills, and forced 
into the front ranks of humanity contrary to their own de- 
sires — if the history is not true ? But rob not the Histoiy 
of its true power — take not the spirit of life out of the gospel 
— by telling us of a third person in the Trinity whom Jesus 
sent to supplant the free minds of the Apostles. No, it was 
the free spirit of God acting upon the free spirit of men that 
opened their eyes to see the things that were hidden from 
them before ; and they walked forth in the light of these won- 
drous events, and looked now upon their Christ as those from 
whose spiritual sight the bandage of the world had been taken 
away. The Comforter, which is the Spirit of truth, came 
unto them, and taught them all things, and rectifying their for- 
mer misconceptions took of the things of Christ, and showed 
it unto them. He spoke not of himself. He added nothing 
to the revelation already made by Jesus : — the divine charac- 
ters were already impressed on the life and destinies of the 
Christ — and the Spirit of Truth guided them to it, and 
brought out the full meaning of the already finished revela- 
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tion. Still does the world want %ht to read that revelation. 
Still does many an interpreter come to the reading of it with 
a Jewish veil upon his heart. But there is new light still 
to break forth out of God’s word. Although it would almost 
seem as if another day of Pentecost would be needed to drive 
out the spirit of the world, the spirit of system and of man, 
by the mightier Spirit of God — and to guide our exclusive 
tempers, our sectarian and narrow hearts into the religion of 
reality— of the merciful and perfect Christ, full of grace and 
truth. 

It is impossible to display with any minuteness the confu- 
sion that is introduced into the Scriptures by the supposition 
that the Holy Spirit is a third infinite Mind associated with 
the Father and the Son. In one passage it is said, “ If I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you in another passage it is said, “ If 
I with the fuiffer of God cast out devils, no doubt the king- 
dom of God is come unto you.” Are we to understand then 
different things by “ the Spirit of God ” and “ the finger of 
God,” — or do they not both plainly signify the power and 
presence of the One God who wrought in Christ : — " the 
Father who dwelleth in me. He doeth the works.” 

In one passage it is said, " Wait for the promise of the 
Father — ye shall be baptized with the holy spirit not many 
days hence.” In another passage of the same writer it is 
said, « Tarry ye in the city, until ye* be endued with power 
from on high.” Are we to understand by the Holy Spirit 
anything different from ‘ power from on high or rather are 
we not to understand by both the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Father by His own power and presence ? 

In one passage it is said, “ We are his witnesses of these 
things, and so is also the Holy Spirit, which God hath given 
to them that obey Him.” In another passage it is said, « The 
works that I do in my FatlieFs name, they bear witness of 
me.” Is it not evident then that the works which the Apos- 

c 2 
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ties did, were the works of God, II is spirit working by them, 
witnessing to the truth of their testimony ? 

If the Holy Spirit is a distinct Person from God the 
Father, then the third Person, and not the first person in the 
Trinity, nor the seednd person, must on the Trinitarian view 
be regarded as the Father of Jesus, for it is written, the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
riigliest shall overshadow thee.” And yet the Trinitarian 
liypothesis is, that it was neither the third person, nor the 
first, but the second person in the godhead, that took hu- 
manity into union with his deity. But there is no end of 
these painful inconsistencies. So again Jesus is said to be 
raised from the dead by (lod, and again to be quickened 
by the Spirit hut surely the Trinitarian hypothesis would 
require that the divine nature of the Christ, the second per- 
son in the Trinity, should raise up the hitman Jesus, with 
which it had been united. Who will harmonize these things 
for us ? Who can without pain, nay, without asking ])ardon 
of God for tlie irreverence, contemplate His spiritual nature 
in sucli representations ? 

It is said of the Holy Spirit, that He would not speak of 
himself. Can He then be a distinct God in the unity of tlie 
godliead, and not speak of Himself? Is this the reason that 
S(‘riptiirc contains no proof of his scpai’ate existence ? Is it 
not evident that tlie Spirit of Truth, added nothing to the 
revelation that was in Christ, but brought it out, illumiuatedj 
by an after influence on the minds of the Apostles, what he 
said and did ? 

It is said in Scripture that no one know'S the Son but the 
Fatlier — and that no one knows the Father but the Sou : — 
but if the Holy Spirit is a third person in the godhead, equal 
in every respect, this must be an erroneous statement. 

The last scriptural proof I sliall give that the Holy Spirit 
is not a third infinite Person in the godhead is tlie very deci- 
sive one that Scripture offers not a single ascription of praise 
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or glory to Him, and contains not a single doxology in which 
He is included. Could this be so if he was really and dis- 
tinctively God ? Scripture contains ascriptions of praise to 
Christ, and even to the Angels; it connects together tlie 
names of God and Christ, in innumerable cases where it 
makes no mention of the Holy Spirit. — John v. 17« xiv. 21. 

Father ! — this is life eternal to know Thcc, the only true 
(jod, and Jesus Christ whom tliou hast sent.^* Now if Tri- 
nitarianisni is true, tl)c Father, and even with the addition of 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent, does not constitute the only 
true God. 

Our fellowship is with the Father, and with liis Son 
Jesus Christ.” — I John i. 3. 

(irace )>e with you, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father, and fnun the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love.” — 2 John i. 3. 

He tliat abideth in the doctrine of the Christ, he Imth 
both the Father and the S<m.^^ — 2 Jolin i. D. 

‘‘ For wdioevcr shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in Ilia own glory, and in his Father’s, and of tlie holy an- 
gels.” — Luke ix. 20. 1 Tim. v. 21. 

He tliat overcometli, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, Init I will confess Ins name before my FatJier and before 
his angels ” — Rev. iii, 5. 

And every creature which is in Heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and sucJi as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, hcunl 1 saying, Blessing, and lionour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that futteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” — Rev. v. 13. 

Now if it be a fact that there is not one scriptural ascrip- 
tion of glory to the Holy Ghost, how is it that the Church of 
Kngland can so confidently say, Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost : aft it wait so in the 
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beginning^ is nmvy and evcr shall ba?'* The beginning that is 
hei'e spoken of must have begun after all the books of the 
New Testament were written. We have already traced in 
ecclesiastical history the beginning of that doxology, in the 
latter part of the fourth century — and a beginning in its at- 
tendant circumstances not very reputable, nor such as should 
be countenanced by those who preach submission to Church 
Authorities. 

The learned and profound Lardner, modest as learned, 
remarks upon the assumption contained in this doxology bf 
the prayer book, as it was in the beginning.” Doubtless 
this is said by many \’ery frequently, and with great devotion. 
But can it be said truly ? Docs not tliiat deserve consider- 
ation ? Is there any such doxology in the New Testament ? 
If not, how can it be said, to have been in the beginning ? 
Arc not the books of the New Testament the most ancient, 
and the most authentic Christian writings in all the world ? 
It matters not much to inquire, when this doxology was first 
used, or how long it has been in use, if it is not in the New 
Testament. And whether it is there or not may be known 
by those who are pleased to read it with care : as all may, in 
Protestant countries, where the Bible lies open, to be seen 
and read by all men/^ (Postscript I. to A Letter on the 
Logos.”) 

Weak and almost incredibly insufficient as is the scriptural 
evidence for a third Person in the godhead, the theological 
evidence is still weaker and more arbitrary 5 and betrays most 
fully those inadequate conceptions of the divine nature wliich 
form the supports of all the popular creeds and churches, 
You are aware of the Trinitarian argument for the necessity 
of a second person in the godhead ; for these orthodox theolo- 
gians presume to reason upon abstract principles about the 
nature of God to an extent that the Unitarians whom they 
condemn for this very practice never have approached to 
and which indeed we hold to be arbitrary and presuming to 
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the last degree. Wc are gravely told by divines who profess 
the utmost humility and a horror of all speculation, tliat if 
God was one Being in the sense tluit we are one, He would 
have no resources in his own Nature enabling Him to forgive 
Sin ; and that if there were not at least two persons in the 
godliead, the one to make atonement and the other to 
receive it, our Fatlier in Heaven would be placed in these 
circumstances, — cither He must forgive, and since Ins Law 
had been broken wnthout the infliction of an adequate pe- 
nalty, exhibit his Character without Truth ; or lie must 
refuse to forgive, and retaining his Truth, exhibit his Chi- 
racter without Mercy. Now^ when a human reasoner lays 
down these jircliininaries as necessary parts of the constitu- 
tion of the divine mind, I ani amazed that he has ever after 
the conscience to charge other men with rash speculations 
on the subjects of Theology, or with reasoning upon ab- 
stract principles about the things of God. Atonement w 
made for every sin : in that the Trinitarian is right. The 
sinner bears upon a burdened soul the weiglit of the cross, 
and faints in sorrow. Through a crucifixion and an agony 
docs every erring heart return to God. The penalty is ])aid 
in bitter shame and tears, in the consciousness of degrada- 
tion and of eternal loss, in the deep humiliation of a spirit that 
has quenched within it the divine flame, and treated with no 
respect tlic image of God in which it was made. Can such 
a being sin and escape without atonement — ctm a spiritual 
creature darken the angel and cherisli the animal, and yet 
pay no penalty, start at last with no horror, and throb with 
no remorseful agony ? No — the sinner must die in his sins, if 
he is to escape tlic piercings of Ids better nature, the open 
eye of his conscience fixed in awful steadiness of gaze upon 
the terrors of his state. Who that has ever felt u throb of 
penitence, w’ho that has ever known the prostration of a soul 
awakened to a sense of sin, the deep misery of the purer 
spirit looking sorrowfully on the debasements of our being, 
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as Christ looked upon Peter, who tliat has ever felt these 
tilings will deny that sin, every sin, has its atonement, and 
instead of questioning the vicarious sacrifice as too dreadful, 
will not rather put it away from him only as too easy, too 
unreal, too remote from the sense of individual agony and 
burden, to meet and satisfy the inward and untransferable 
reality ? We blame not the IVinitarians for speaking of the 
atoiKuiicnt required by sin. We blame them for not treat- 
ing that subject with sufficient strictness, witli sufficient 
severity, M’ith sufficient energy of application to individual 
consciences. How inucrh more awakening it is to tell a man 
of the atonement that he pays within, of tlie cross that is 
laid uj)on his liumiliatcd heart, thaji to tell him of a ineta- 
jihysical necessity in (jod’s nature tliat required tlie death 
of an infinite being, the blood of God, for this awful ex- 
pressum is used and defended at Christ Church,* to make 
satisfaction for the offence of a finite creature. This is the 
arbitrary assumption of Trinitarianism that requires most 
to he exposed, that the sin of a finite being is an infinite 
quantity, and t!u\t Ins penitence cannot atone for it, for his 
jienitcncc is not infinite. Now the men who assert lliis 
strange thing, should at least be cautious how tliey cliarge 
Unitarians with arbitrary reasonings and speculations. Can 
Reason exhibit, or docs Scripture any where say, that the 
sin of finite man is infinite in the siglit of God, and yet 
unless tliis most extravagant of all propositions can be esta- 
blished the whole Trinitarian Theology falls to the ground, 
for then the only atonement for sin will be the crucifixion of 
the erring and repenting spirit, and none more dreadful can be 
given or conceived. I am perfectly aware that cautious and 
refined controversialists would not assert the infinite cha- 
racter of man’s sinfulness, and that they would explain away 
the doctrine of the Atonement ; but tlie Lecturers at Christ 
Church are not cautious controversialists, they have no iiu- 
♦ See the Rev. Mr. BudiUcom’s Lecture- 
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tion of such refinements, and they do assert it witliout abate- 
ment. If God^s unity, says one of them,* was like man’s 
unity. He could not forgive, yet preserve His holiness. And 
therefore I suppose, since man has no tri-personal resources 
in his unity, that Ae can forgive only because his holiness 
is of an imperfect kind, and as his holiness becomes more 
strict lie will less readily forgive, so that when he becomes 
quite perfect lie will be quite implacable. But perhaps the 
Trinitarian resource in this difficulty, is that man too forgives, 
yet kecjis his truth and holiness, in consideration of the 
atonement offered for all sin. The immoral plea that man is 
not the LaifujlveTy cannot be offered by those whose difficulty 
is one respecting holiness. A holy mind is as much liound 
by the laws of holiness, as if it was itst'lf the Lawgiver. 

1 have introduced luTc this arbitrary, inctajihysical, and 
uriscriptural speculation, employed by the Trinituriaus to 
cstalilish, a priori, the necessity of a second person in the 
godhead, only to prepare you for a similar mode of reasoning 
which is apjilied to prove the necessity for a third person in 
the godhead. There arc works, they say, carried on in the 
soul of man, that require a Third Person, another infujitc 
Mind in the godhead. Solemnly we say that this is making 
too free with the infinite nature of God. 'VS'hat are those 
works, or what works can be conceived, to wliich (iod our 
Father is not adequate ? Is it not very like irreverence for a 
human being to say , — my salvation cannot be carried on by 
one infinite and perfect Spirit, but requires three infinite and 
perfect Spirits ? Ought not such Qun<a***?jions of Reason as 
these to be very distinctly supjnjrted t^y Revelation before 
they arc advanced with any boldness, and other men called 
no Christians, and treated accordingly, fur no other iniquity 
than that of humbly refusing to speak so confidently of 
God’s nature, and to put these limitations upon Hini without 
jiroof? But even supposing that tlie orthodo* reasonings 

• The ru-v. H. 
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about the nature of sin were correct, and the inability of one 
perfect mind to forgive his creatures, and rescue a sinner 
from his sins, establislied, what necessities remain that re- 
quire the existence of a third infinite Mind — what operations 
within the human soul are to be carried on, for which God 
the Father and God the Son are not suflScient? I know 
nothing more wonderful than that the Christian world should 
at this day admit the existence of a third person in the god- 
head, witlmut ever raising the question, or having the doubt 
suggested to them, is not God our Father efficient for these 
things ? I intreat yoxi to discard from your minds the Trini- 
tarian assertion that we deny the operations attributed by 
them to the Holy Spirit — wc do not deny them — the con- 
nexions of the Sj)irit of God with the spirit of man we liold 
as the most solemn, intimate and blessed truth, the very 
soul of worshi[), of hope, and of spiritual life — take away 
this, and religion has neither power nor meaning — but we do 
deny that the Spirit of our Father is insufficient to maintain 
every spiritual connexion with the souls of- his children ; we 
bring the secret griefs, penitence, and aspirations of our 
being to Him who heard the prayers and strengthened the 
soul of Christ ; — and when light descends upon us, so that we 
almost hear the encouragements of Ilis voice, and see the 
beckonings of His hand, we know that it is the Spirit of our 
Father who sends the blessing from above, and gives to them 
that ask. 

We entreat Trinitarians to address themselves to this par- 
ticular point, and to explain to us the moral or metaphysical 
necessities that require a third person in the godjiead, and 
render two perfect and infinite Minds inadequate to the work 
of Man’s Salvation. They are very explicit and full in tlieir 
sttitement of retisiom exhibiting the incompetcncy of one 
infinite spirit to save a sinner, and necessitating the intro- 
duction of if second — wc ask them to be eciually explicit in 
explaining to us the inadequacy of iwo Bbings, each of them 
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IMSsessed of the full perfections of godhead, to rescue, teach, 
comfort, and bless, that not naturally unkindred spirit of 
man, which Scripture tells us is * the candle of the Lord,’ 
and ‘ the inspiration of the Almighty.’ It will not serve the 
Trinitarian theologians to refuse us this explanation on the 
grounds that they take the doctrine as it is revealed, and in- 
quire no further — for they do enter into very copious expla- 
nations of the theological necessity for a second jierson in 
the godhead, and they very confidently state it as a fact in 
divine metaphysics, that if the resources of God could not 
have supplied two infinite minds, no sin could ever have 
found a pardon — and if after this readiness of explanation 
respecting the second person they, refuse us all explanation 
resjiecting the third, the conclusion will certainly be sug- 
gested, that they offer no explanations only because they 
have none to offer. Conceding for a moment tlie funda- 
mental principles of Trinitarian theology, that the Father of 
our spirits could not receive the penitence of His children 
and shed His blessing upon their returning hearts, until for- 
giveness was rendered possible by a co-equal and co-etcmal 
God meeting the demands of a Righteousness that, if dwell- 
ing in only one perfect Mind, could not pardon ; — what is 
there I ask itfter the sacrifice of Christ had removed the dif- 
ficulty, and opened the communication between God and his 
children, and left the divine spirit free to love, and operate 
upon, the justified, — ^what is there remaining to restrict the 
workings of the Omnipotent and Omni])rescnt Spirit of God 
our Father — ^to render him incompetent for our sanctifica- 
tion, in addition to the previous incompetency for our re- 
demption, which Trinitarians are so far from scrupling to 
assign to Him that they make it a first principle of their 
theology, and attempt to prove it by Reason. 

Our One God they tell us, in the human sense of qneness, 
would be a helpless Being : on their very first sfn, his chil- 
dren would be plucked out of His hands, and find him a God 
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unable to save. Or, if He could forgive tlie repentance of 
Ills creatures, it would imply a Morality so lax, that He 
would be a (Jod not u'orth serving.* To such dizzy heights 
of Tlieology do Trinitarians who abjure Reason in religion 
carry tlicir reasonings upon tljc nature of God, and look into 
the dread profound, and speak confidently, as if they under- 
stood it all. Again 1 say, let us grant them all this, and still 
the question remains that jiever has Ijcen answered, after 
the sacrifice of Christ has set at liberty the S])irit of our Fa- 
ther to come freely into lo\ing, regenerating, and sanctifying 
contact Avith the spirits of his children, what necessity is there 
for a third j)erson in the godliead to bless arid save our souls, 
or wliat Avorhs are to be carried on us, Avhich God the 

Father and Ciod the Son arc iK»t competent to perform ? 
lias not the s[)irit of our Father a(‘cess to His ehildrcn, Avho 
are brought nigli to Him through Christ; and if so, AA'hai is 
the office and Avhat the need of n third infinite Mind ? We 
neknoAvledge with all our soul’s dcA^otioii that CA^ery thing 
good in man eomes, yes, and comes immediately, from the 
Spirit of our God ; but is not our Father Avith us, and is His 
Spirit straitened that lie cannot save? On tliis matter wc 
abide Avith the Apostles who say : — “ E\ ery good and every 
j)erfeet gift is from aboA^c, and comi*th doAvn from the Father 
of lights, Avlth Avhom is no variableness, neither shadoAV of 
turning.^’ We are told that the Holy Spirit uses ‘ the word,^ 
as its instrument, in the work of spiritual regeneration. If 
so, the Holy Spirit must be God our Father, for the Apostle 
goes on to say : — Of liis OAvn will begat He us with the 
Avord of tmth, that aa'c should be a kind of first fruits of his 
iTeatures.^’ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 
cATrlasting consolation and good hope through grace, com- 
fort your hearts and establish you in every good word and 


* The Ilcv. II, M*Neilc'6 Lecture. 
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work.^^* Now lierc, whilst no mention whatever is nnwlc of 
the Holy Spirit as a separate agent, the peculiar ulfices of 
tlie Comforter are ascribed to the spirit of our Father, sind, 
wliat to Christians is cquivfilont, tlie spirit of Christ, for who 
hath seen Z/i//#, hath seen all that man cfm see of the moral 
perfections and s}>irit of our (iod. And not wdth Apostles 
only, but with Christ himself, do w'C abide in the blessed 
faith of our Failier being our Comforter. Holy Father, 
keep, through thine one name, those wdiom thou Iiast 
given me, that they may be one as we arc. While 1 was 
with them in the world I kej>t them through thy name : — I 
])ray not that tliou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Sanctify them 
through thy truth : thy word is truth.’’ Here Christ prays 
to God tlie Father to sanctify the spirits of the disciples, 
when he should lie no more with them to instruct and keep 
tliem. Now Sanctiheatiun is assigned by Trinitarians to the 
Holy Spirit as li is peculiar oflice. AMiat then can he more 
clear than tliat the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of our Father in 
communication witli liis children, and that tliis was the Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, a portion of tlie true spirit of 
God, whioli tlie C^lirist pra3'cd his Fatlier to coxuniunicale to 
his darkened disciples, — to take away the Jewish veil from 
their hearts, and to guide them into the blessed ligJit of the 
pure gospel ! 

"J'lic A postles pray to the Father to he a G r i ue t and Com- 
foutickJ ; Jesus Christ prays to the Father to be a Sanctifier 
and Knlightcner ; these are ilie works, and (he only works, 
ascribed by Trinitarians to the Holy Sjxirit. No reason has 
been otfered in tlic yirescnt Controversy for the necessity of a 
third person in the Godhead to be the agent of these opera- 
tions; nowhere in orthodox theology have I bt;en able to find 
a reason : 1 respectfully invite the attention of our opjxinents 


• 2 Thess. i'u 16. 


t 1 Thes. ill. 11. 


: 2 Thes. ii. 16. 
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to this neglected point. Let them not mistake our demand. 
Wc do not deny that the works of the Holy Spirit can be 
done by God alone : but wc ask for a reason why God our 
Father is not sufficient for these things. Until this question 
is satisfactorily answered, it must be evident that the Trini- 
tarian Theology is entirely arbitrary. 

It is not a little remarkable that Bishop Sherlock, in at- 
tempting to prove that the Holy Spirit performs the work of 
the Gospel within the mind, by the very texts that he himself 
adduces identifies tliis Holy Spirit with the Spirit of God 
our Father ; "No man can come unto me, except the Father 
whicli hath sent me, draw him/^ " No man cjui come unto 
me, except it were given unto him of my Father.” " He that 
is of God, heareth God’s word.”* 

There was only one of the operations ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit by the Lecturer in Christ Church, to which I could 
not give my assent. We were told that the Holy Spirit in- 
terpreted the Scriptures to all true believers. I believe that 
some portion of the Spirit of God is in every man who loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. I believe that every one 
who does His will, knows of the doctrine whether it is of God. 
Morally and spiritually, I do believe that tlie Spirit of God is 
still a witness to the truth of Christ. The Spirit of the Father 
was in Christ, and to those who love him and keep his com- 
mandments the Father still cometh, and maketh His abode 
with them. And so far we know that w^e are of the truth, be- 
cause we love and are partakers of the Spirit that dw^elt in 
Jesus. But if any man presumes to extend this sympathy 
with the Spirit of the Christ from moral to controverted truth, 
and to pretend that he is not only spiritually but intellectually 
instructed, so that he has not only a living faith, but a true 
creed, we abandon him to his conviction, satisfied that how- 


* Sacred ClMsics. Sermons on the Hol)r Spirit, p. 161. I have lately read 
thU volume carefully, in the hope of finding some vlefinite statement of argument 
for the Trinitarian Theology on ihU subject, but in vain. 
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ever sincere, it is unscriptural and a delusion. How can men 
persuade themselves that it is humble, that it is Christian, that 
it is in the spirit of a modest self-knowledge, to pretend 
to this intellectual infidlibility, that God not only inspires the 
holiness of their wills, but protects their judgment from all 
error ? When wc ask those who tell us that only theiT creeds 
can save, what infallible interpreter preserves them from all 
doctrinal error, they do not scruple to proclaim that the Spirit 
of God is their instructor in the controverted tenets of theo- 
logy.* Now we only ask how this can be made clear either 
to other men, or to themselves ? Have they alone sincere con- 
victions on these subjects ? Have they alone sought the truth 
with the toils and prayers of earnest and humble minds ? 
Have they alone emptied themselves of all prejudice, and 
desired only the pure light from God ? Have they alone put 
worldly considerations from their hearts, and left all things 
that they might follow Christ? What evidence is there in 
their position, or in their sacrifices, that only the Spirit of God 
can be their guide, for that they are manifestly self-devoted 
to the cause of truth ? Are they the meek adherents to perse- 
cuted principle, so that against the outward storm nothing 
short of the inward witness of the Spirit can be their omni- 
potent suj)ports ? Do they alone give evidence by the scorn 
and insult which they cheerfully bear for Christas sake and 
the gospePs, that they must be taught of God, for that no 
men could endure this social persecution unless God was with 
them ? Ah, iny friends, does it become the followers of po- 
pular opinions to turn to the persecuted, and say, we who 
float upon the world’s favour, we who have no sacrifices to 
bear for conscience’ sake, we to whom godliness is a present 
income (Tropov) of all that men most love — ^we give evidence 
of being supported through all this peace and popularity by 
the Holy Spirit — but yaw, whom we persecute and scorn, you 
W'hom we lecture and libel, you who have to bear upon your 

* See the Rev. J. E. Bates' Lecture, and the Preface to tlie Rev. Fielding Quid's. 
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inmost hearts the coarse friction of intolerance and of nulc 
fuiiaticisin, you, though you have to endure all this, give no 
evidence that your cojivictioiis of Christ and your faith in God 
Jirc dear unt(i jt>u, — you are voluntary sufferers, and the dis- 
tresses of yf)ur position, which we shall aggravate in every 
way we can, are no proof that you stand tlic rude pcltings of 
the ))itiless storm, only because you dare not abandon con- 
viction, or turn aw'ay from what you believe to be the liglit of 
God within you ? I fisk can anything surpass the unnutigated 
Popery of all tliis, except its unnutigated cruelty and injus- 
tice ? How is it that the Minister of a state religion, the 
preaclier of po])ular creeds, whose liglitest words raise echoes 
of assent — w1k» gets the suj)port and sympatliy of crouds on far 
easier terms (luui others get hare toleration and existence, can 
so remove from him all self-knowledge and mercy, as to have 
the lieart to tell the man wliom lie persecutes, ?/;e who liave 
every tiling to gain from our religion and nothing to lose, give 
evidence of being supported through all this case and triumph 
by tlie Spirit of God, but you, wlio in tins world have every 
thing to lose by your religion, and notliing to gain, give no 
evidence of having the Spirit of Trutli, and are h;\ers of your 
own selves mon' than of Conscience and of God?"^ AVe sus[)ect 
them imt, God furliid we should, of being immorally tempted 
and biassed, and with a true sincerity \ve declare that \vc 
Jiave no sympathy wliatever with the ungenerous vulgarity of 
such a charge, — but at the same time, they ought to be aware, 
and if they w ere truly generous in their turn tliey would be 
aware, that all tlio aufward marks l)y wliich men may judge 
of the sincerity of (ronvietions, and the strength of inward 
relianees, and allegiance to God, are upon tis^ not upon tliern. 

The other oftiecs assigned to the Holy Spirit besides that 
of being an infallible interpreter to the orthodox, were the 

• Sre the Lecture of the Rev. D. James, uml iiulccii the whole tone and .s|iirit 
of the Trinitarian Course. Mr. James deelaicd that we denied the pcrsonaliiv of 
the Holy Spirit, only because we had never. /I7/ his operations. 
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following : — to bring our souls into sympathy and union with 
the Spirit of Jesus — to draw us by spiritual affinities unto the 
Clirist ; to sanctify our nature through communion with the 
holy One, cleansing the tenijde of the spiritual God ; to 
govern our moral being, and supply the diviner impulses that 
lift us to imperishable things, and teach us to love and to 
pray aright; and to give us through the spiritual witness 
within ourselves, a pledge and earnest of the loving purpose 
of God, and of the glory that remaineth. — Must we indeed 
renounce these connexions of our spirits with the Spirit of 
our God, ujiless inoehanically settling the distribution of 
offices, we receive these influences through the departmental 
arrangements of the Trinitarian Theology? Will God our 
Father not come to us and make His abode with us, if we arc 
unfortunate enougli to find no evidence in Scripture for a 
third infinite Mind associated with him, and curry up to Him 
the unbroken sum of our love, our faith, our worship, and our 
prayers ? Will He reject us only because we pour out our all 
before Him, and knowing Him to be all-sufficient, feci our 
derived spirits to be at every moment within the shelter of His 
])arental j)rescncc ? — And yet, if the Trinitarians were right, if 
only a believer in a tri-j)ersonal God could hold these spiritual 
connexions with the source of aU good, the fountain head of all 
holiness and hope, if these were the only conditions on which 
our souls couhl feel life from above — then should we become 
the most grateful, the most devoted, uhc most submissive of 
their disciples — wc would entreat them to show us the way of 
knowledge, that we might ascend unto the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His holy place, — ^and to lift up for us, in mercy, 
the everlasting doors of our darkened hearts, that the King 
of Glory might come in ; — and we would flee from our Unita- 
rianism as wc should from Atheism, for it Would be Atheism 
if it closed our access to the Spirit of God. 

But, though not fond of speaking personally of religious ex- 
periences, we do declare, and we do know, that the spirit of man 
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may hold communion with the Spirit of our Father. Every im- 
pulse after holiness is the Spirit of God. Every sighing that 
cannot be uttered^^ after the pure, the perfect, and the good, is 
the Spirit of God. Every devotion of our souls to things un- 
seen and eternal, when solicited by things seen and temporal, 
is of the Spirit of God. Every dictate of Duty is the spirit of 
God. Every answer to the prayer of a pure heart is the spirit of 
God. Every movement of disinterested love is the spirit of 
God. Every self-sacrifice for the sake of justice or of mercy 
is made in the strength of the Spirit of God, Every inward 
liope in this worhUs darkness, and undying trust amid this 
world’s deaths, is an inspiration from Him who is a very pre- 
sent help in the time of trouble, a spiritual intimation from 
the Fatlier of lights, with wdiom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. The spirit that conforms itself to the will 
of God, that removes from it whatever is alien to His nature, 
that puts away the defiling breath of the passions, that seeks 
Him hy prayer, by efforts of duty, by struggles of penitence, 
by resistance to all sin, by self-purification and constant con- 
verse with His image in tl)e Christ, that spirit mirrors more 
and more of the glory of God, feels more and more His 
power and peace within the soul, and receives of His fulness, 
and grows in His likeness, throughout eternity. 

If there are any to whom aU this appears visionary, 
and who charge tlie religious mind with mysticism, — we 
are ready to bear our share of that charge; for thus far 
we confess ourselves to be Mystics. Yet, so far are we 
from holding it to be Mysticism, that we are confident 
that nothing which sense perceives, or thought takes in, is 
so real, so enduring, so full of life, as this spiritual and im- 
perishable connexion of the soul of man witli the Spirit 
of God. This connexion, whatever may have been the in- 
spiration of peculiar times, we now regard as part of the esta- 
blished providence and operations of our Fatherig Spirit. He 
gives of His Spirit, to all who observe the conditions on which 
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He has promised to poxur out His Spirit upon them. No pure 
mind ever sought Him in vain# No erring heart ever turned 
to Him in penitenoC) and found no peace. Whenever our 
holier nature awakes to earnest action^ God enters into the 
soul. Whenever prayer purifies our desires, and rectifies our 
estimates, and places great realities in spiritual liglits, God is 
present with us. Every effort to sink our imperfections, and 
to feel purely, places us within the affinities of His Holy 
Spirit. There is no miracle in this. God reveals himself to 
tlie spirit that assimilates itself to Him, and seeks Him by 
growing like to Him. There are no limits to those spiritual 
communications. He that asketh recciveth ; he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketli it is opened. This is of 
God’s grace ; not now of miracle, but of nature. We arc His 
cliildren, and in proportion os we love Him purely, and fol- 
low after Him, He reveals Himself to us. llevcnling him- 
self through our spirit, He abides vrith us for ever. Imaged 
within us in juster proportions, as we reject impurity, ami im- 
pose the harmony of His will upon all our desires, He guides 
us into all truth, and causes us to feel within, the blessed in- 
timations of His sympathizing Spirit. Correcting our false 
estimates, and fixing our trusts upon His own great realities. 
He comforts us amid the shadow^s of Time and Death, whilst 
we repose upon a world that cannot be moved, and rely upon 
the faithfulness of God. 

Jesus Christ is our most perfect /range of the Spiritual 
Father. He developes within us the ideas that are akin to 
God. He brings us through sympathy with liimself within 
tlie affinities of tiic Holy Spirit, for God w^as with him. 
By the baptism of ever fresh penitence, and still fresher 
purity, he prepares us- for the higher baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and of fire. We grow in light as we grow in purity. 
If we keep holy the Temple of the Spirit it abides with us, 
and, doing His will, wc know of the doctrine whether it l>e of 
God. The soul that quenches not the Spirit, that suffers no 

D 2 
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intimation from God to pass unheeded, that looks upon the 
face of Christ, and reads in characters of blended grace and 
truth the mind of the Father, is continually bom again, and 
again, into new and still newer light, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven is a reaching forth unto things that are before ; and he that 
is in Christ Jesus has within him a spring of life, and is ever 
a New Creature. And he is ever nearest to God who through 
purity and prayer has disposed his own spirit to receive light 
from the Holy Spirit of God, and waits and watches for fresh 
corninuieatious from ilis unexhausted Christ. 

Were another great Teacher to appear amongst us, were 
aiiotlier Christ to come to us, and apart from the narrow 
technicalities of system, to unfold suhliine and quickening 
views of the moral and spiritual world, where might wt 
expect to find the kindred minds, that would most instantly 
recognize the voice of the Divinity, and upon whose ready 
sympathies the heavenly w'ords wwld fall like sparks upon the 
fuel ? Pcrliaps those who best understood what it is “ to be 
born agaiu’^ might not be of the number of the learned, the 
instructed, the Masters hi Israel. It is certain that they 
would not be found among the adhercjits of uac^lianging 
systems — the Pharisees of the faith, w*lio think that they al- 
ready possess the absolute Truth imprisoned in creeds — and 
expect no new light to break forth upon their souls. The 
wind blow'cth wiiere it listeth — nevertheless its course is not 
uncontrolled — it has laws though we know' them not — and 
where wnnild the Spirit of God list to blow', if it was now 
breathing from the lips of some iiispired man, — into what 
hearts w’ould it find its w’ay, and fan the latent affinities into 
the flame of spiritual life ? Might it not again pass by the 
College of the learned, and the Temple of tlie Priest, and 
descend in living fire upon the poor man’s soul ? All that 
wc can do is to look out for light — to expect it — to keep 
near through prayer and inward communion to Him who is 
its Fountain — to have the inward sentiments pure, the place of 
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the Spirit unsoiled, that if light should come into the world, 
it may not reject us as unworthy, finding no mirror for itself 
in our stained souls — and above all, never to be possessed 
with that infatuation of confidence, that blindness of suffi- 
ciency, that self-idolatry of the creature, which looks for no 
regeneration to descend upon it — and ignorant of its po- 
verty, its error, and its want, asks with the young Ruler, 
^^what lack I yet,” or with Nicodemus, How can a man be 
born again ?” We may be born again, and again, if we will 
only lay ourselves out for it. llie liglit will come if it is 
looked for. It will not open the closed eye that seeks no 
more illumination, but it \vdll fall upon every expecting spirit. 
The only essential condition of being born again, is that the 
sincere heart, listening to God within, and reading the mind 
of His Spirit in Christ his image, remove from itself every 
moral disqualification, and lie in wait for light and truth. 
Wherever they are found, and whatever be their creed, the 
Spirit of God listetK^ to blow upon such minds. 
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CKEKDS THE FOES OF HEAVENLY FAITH: THE ALLIES OF 
WORLDLY roLirv. 
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•LliT liVLHV MAN lUC FI LL\ I*E1 ».SI:aI)F. 1> IN HJh OWN MIND. 


TiiK essential spirit of the religious revolution which in the 
16th century shook Europe anti its thrones, was resistance 
to ecclesiastical authority. When Luther burned the Pope’s 
bull, in Wirtemherg, in one net pregnant with meaning and 
with consequences, he broke the spell which hsul chained the 
minds of men for a thousand years, and s])read its fascination 
over the wliole space of Christendom. That single act was a 
virtual denial that any duirch, howev^er liigh in i>rcten.sion, 
however venerable in institutions, however universal iti do- 
minion, how'CA^cr mighty in power, had a right to enslave his 
intellect or to silence his conscience. Tlie English martyr, 
when ready to be oflfered up, boasted to his fellow-suirerer 
tliat they would that day kindle such a ilurrie in England as 
should never be put out ; but the blaze of a piece of parch- 
ment in the hand of the German reformer, was a light far 
more significant and impressive — a light at v hich thousands 
started from their slumbers, and although it has often since 
flickered and been clouded, it docs yet, and ever will, {mint 
the way to mental and religious freedom. Lutlier and the 
other reformers, objected to the church of Rome, the usurp- 
ation of unjust authority, and the establishment of a false 
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standard in faith and practice : they objected to lier that she 
claimed a dominion over tlie souls of men which God alone 
can hold ; and they object that slie set aside the supremacy 
of Clirist by encumbering his gospel with her own traditions* 
Not alone for alleged errors in doctrine, but for this error in 
the very root and foundation of her constitution, they sepa- 
rated from her communion, and protested against her juris- 
di(;tion. They declared the Bible to be the only ground of a 
Ch^istian^s faith — the only guide of his religious convictions, 
and they claimed for tliemselves the right of private judg- 
ment and of individual interpretation. We make the same 
declaration and assert the same claim, and we neither re- 
strict nor nullify it by creed, catechism or confession, by 
tests or articles, by pains or penalties. Modern Protestant 
churches, like the reformers, speak proudly of religious li- 
berty, but like the reformers also, it is a liberty they arc 
very luiwilling to share — a liberty for themselves and not for 
others : witlnnit claiming infallibility in name, they assume 
it in reality ; and without giving, as Rome does, the promise 
of unerring guidance, tliey aim at an authority us despotic, 
and would wrest a submission as slavish. 

llie energetic maxim of Chillingworth, The Bible and 
the Bible alone is tlie religion of Protestants,” is ever and 
ever repeated even by those who are pledged to find in it 
the Atluinasian creed and the thirty-nine articles, and by 
others wlio are compelled to extract out of it the West- 
minster eoiifession and the longer catechism. With a zeal 
tliat never grows fatigued, it is translated in every tongue 
aiul circulated in every nation ; nay, the lisping child must 
liave it to tlie very letter, and a fierce war-cry is opened 
should a school, by selections or omissions, leave the youth- 
ful mind withput an opportunity to study tlie patriarchal ge- 
nealogies, the prophesies of Daniel, or the apocalypse of 
Saint Joliii. • The wide circulation of the Bible wc regard as 
n great social blessing ; but when it is sometimes asked 
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whether its indiscriminate reading is suited to all ages and 
classes, the very question is taken as an evidence of popery 
or infidelity in the proposer. To doubt the perspicuity of 
God’s word, is is said, is to doubt the wisdom of God’s pro- 
vidence. The first object of man in si>eaking to insui, is to be 
understood ; how much more in God addressing his crea- 
tures, and on the most momentous concerns ! I’lic Bible, it 
is asserted, is so plain that the child may understand it, that 
he who runs may read, and that way-faring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. If this be truc^ it is in itself the 
death-blow of creeds, for then they are both unnecessary 
and absurd — unnecesij^ry, because the statements can be ns 
clearly, can be as easily found in the Bible as in the creed j 
absurd, because it is monstrous folly to attempt making that 
more distinct which is manifest enough already. The Bible 
being, on the orthodox theory of plenary inspiration, lite- 
rally the w’ord of God, there is even a degree of impiety in 
the presumption of pretending to give a summary of its 
meaning in human fabrications, whether from ’JVent or 
Augsburgh, from the palace of the Lateran or the hull of 
Westminster. 

That simplicity is u characteristic of the Bible, at least in 
its main tendency, I cordially admit ; it is the csi)ecial qmi- 
lity of the gospel. I could dc.sire no better test by which to 
try the value of creeds. If the evangelists John or Mat- 
thew were again to appear on earth, bringing with them their 
first simplicity, ignorant of the wrangling disputes, of the 
vain scholasticism which have disturbed this world and the 
church since they were taken to their rest — if tlic Atliana.sian 
document were put into their hands, there is nothing iti their 
gospels which enables me to think they could understand it ; 
if moreover they were told that the whole of it could be de- 
duced from tlieir writings, I speak in all earnest solemnity 
when I say, that at such an assertion I can conceive of 
them as no otherwise than utterly bewildered and surprized. 
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Take our Lord’s sayings and discourses as reported by his 
evangelists, and contrast them wth the creed we are discuss- 
ing. With what undisguised simplicity is God ever spoken 
of, always presented in some intimate relation to our duty or 
his ow'n pnjvidence — as an object of worship, of trusty or 
of love ! Pniy to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Fa- 
ther who sceth in secret shall reward thee openly. If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
))ow much more will your heavenly Fatlier give good things 
to them that ask, him. Touch me not for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God. Such is the clear and tqpcliing phraseology in 
whicli Christ always sj>eaks of God, and thus gives, not a scho- 
lastic dissertation, but a revelation to human affections. And 
ill the same spirit of simplicity is his own nature also mani- 
fested; he who in all things was meek and lowly in heart, 
who went about doing good, and came to seek and save the 
lost. Astonishing mysteries indeed has Athanasian theology 
made out of these plain statements, having found in them a 
trinity in unity, and a unity in trinity; the Father uncreatc, 
the Son uncreatc, and tlie Holy Ghost uncreate ; the Father 
incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible; the Father eternal, the Son eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost eternal, and so on ; and though each 
is distinctively asserted to be uncreated, incomprehensible, 
and eternal, w’e are to believe on pain of eternal damnation, 
that they are not three eternals, but one eternal — not three 
uncreated, but one uncreated — not three incoraprehensibles, 
but one incomprehensible. Surely of all incomprehensibles 
this theological jumble is the most incomprehensible. If to 
defy contradiction by the very sublime of absurdity be a 
safeguard from refutation^ the Athanasian creed must stand 
eternally imconfuted. Plausible falsdiood, boweter inge- 
nious, may be stripped of its sophistries, but there is a cer- 
tain degree of wild iahricatioti which may chidlenge all the 
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efforts of philosophers end logicians^ yet remain as firm as 
before in the bulwarks of its impenetrable nonsense. It 
may be tndy said that ' these are thmgs on which we cannot 
reason ; m<xst certainly they are, for they subvert at once all 
possible prind[de8 of reason and of trudi. But the climax 
of these astounding marvels is, that we are assured that if w'c 
do not hold this Catholic faith, without doubt we shall 
perish everlastingly.*’ And this precious document, this 
compilatifm of monkish mysteries and scholastic jargon, is 
set forth as the accurate definition of the Christian faith — ^the 
test of saving belief or of damnable heresy ; this production 
of crazy or crafty diurchmen, this ctmcentration of hoary 
absurdities, of bewildered metaphysics, and of savage bigot- 
ries, presumes to utter the judgment of God, and to launch 
the thunder of the skies. Beginning with the pride of itifal- 
lihility, it closes consistently with a sentence of jierdition ; 
and for this there is pleaded the language of the gospel — 
language evidently misinterpreted, as any language must be 
which would identify the spirit of Christ with the spirit of 
Athanasius. So on the ground of two false assumptions, 
those who pride themselves in this Athanasian orthodoxy 
are privileged to denounce witli a safe and quiet conscience 
perdition on their heretical brethren. First, it is assumed 
that when the gospel says, “ He that believeth not,” it must 
mean, he that believeth not the three creeds } and, secondly, 
it is assumed that when the gospel says, “ He that believeth 
not shall be condemned,” the condemnation implied is ever- 
lasting destruction. This is in the genuine spirit of Church 
and Creed Christianity, fencing in a little and a barren para- 
dise witii the brambles and the briars of theological defini- 
tions, making holiness and virtue dependent on ecclesiastical 
syUogisms, and shutting out all from heaven who may be 
eompelfed to disagree with the doctors of Nice, or the com- 
pilers of our Engtish liturgy, who hold the faith of MOton 
and Locke, but cannot be convinced by Bull, Waterland, or 
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Sherlocke. Creeds pronounce perdition, and Churches hold 
up Creeds ; and ministers come forth to magnify the glory of 
these Churches and to maintain the verity of these Creeds ; 
but men of meek tempers and tolerant hearts seem half 
ashamed of their work, and in the effort to soften dogmatical 
ferocity, make a vain effort at compromise between their 
consistency and their charity. It is all fruitless : the dark 
and damning malediction is written on these Creeds with a 
])cn of adainat ; tlie preacher^s feelings arc of no avail, and 
he is commanded by his system to proclaim them aloud and 
afar — to liold them as warrants of eternal death to all who 
gainsay or deny them. At tlie best, orthodox charity, after 
all admissions, can only embrace differ£Mit shades of Trinita- 
rians ; Unitarians must still remain outside the pale of hope; 
if therefore condemned we must he, it is of hut small import- 
ance in what form or on what theory. To those who are to 
enter the regions of the lost for ever, questions on essences 
and persons, with many other most grave disquisitions, can 
signify l)ut little; nor can much consolation be derived 
from the reflection, that but a hair’s breadth from tlie 
Unitarian heresy, theology by evasions and distinction might 
have given us a refuge in the doctrine of Sabellianism. 
Wc are, liowever, most gravely told tliat he who receives 
not the Athanasian Creed, cannot be saved — a C.Veed at 
which reason, as it wns well said, stands aghast, and Faith 
itself is half confounded ; a Creed, of whicli it was better 
said, that it is alike contrary to common sense, to common 
arithmetic, and to common charity. 

Were the exposure of the Atlianasian formulary the design 
of this Lecture, I should feel that I had undertaken a very 
needless and a very presumptuous task, needless, because in 
this age there are few that attach any importance to it ; pre- 
sumptuous, because, if minds are not affected by its self-con- 
futation, I have not the vanity to pretend to any arguments 
which could shake their convictions. But one can scarcely 
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suppress a feeling of sorrow and surprise at seeing this docu- 
ment dragged out for defence in the nineteenth century ; 
this mbeture of monkish metaphysics and scholastic bigotry, 
a production whidi multitudes of the orthodox themselves 
conspire to repudiate, and of which many of the best and 
highest minds in the Church of England have been most 
heartily ashamed— of which they desire to be well rid. Were 
the defence of such a creed to be taken as a true sign of the 
times, there would be cause indeed for pain to think that wc 
had been rolled hack again mto the dark ages ; hut it is not 
so ; such things are rather marks that show us how far the 
advancing tide has moved beyond them. In the course of 
the present Lecture I desire it to be distiucUy understood, 
that I oppose creeds in their very principle : it is not alone 
such as 1 think false, but though I helieved them true, I 
would yet oppose their use. My opposition is directed 
against the spirit ,of creeds, and if my own oi)inionH were 
attempted to be forced in that form, my opposition would he 
the same. I am in this place to maintain a principle, the 
principle of intellectual, moral, and Christian freedom, and 
because creed.s, as I tliink, are at variance with this, I d(!- 
nounce them. I intend nothing against individual jirofcs- 
sors. If I should give them offence, I Inavc no wrong mo- 
tive with which to charge myself, ajid must attribute it to the 
necessity of plain speaking on a subje(;t by no means agree- 
able ; but whether pleasant or not, I have a duty to perform, 
and I must as far as my power goes, endeavour to do it ho- 
nestly and faithfully. 

The title of this Lecture is, that creeds are the foes of 
heavenly faith, and the allies of worldly policy. It is my 
object to show’ that this accusation is not lightly or unjustly 
advanced; and in making good this two-fold charge, the 
greatest perplexity which attends it, is the multifarious and 
abundant evidence whereby it can be established. ’ 
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I. I proceed first tu prove tiiem the foes of heavenly 
faith. 

Creeds disqualify the mind for the pursuit of truth. This 
is my first assertion, and I shall establish its correctness in 
several particulars. Creeds generate mental apathy and 
mental dependence, and this is fatal in the very outset. To 
a spirit of inquiry there is needed an impulsive inteUcctual 
activity, and to tliia activity there is needed a desire for tire 
thing to be attained, and a sense of its importance. There 
is no labour without motive, and if in religious belief, the 
creed has defined befurc>hand all that is necessary for my 
salvation, L have no necessity to take any more trouble in 
the matter. If I am to rest on authority at last, it is just as 
Avell for me to be satisfied with it at first — if after toilsome 
inquiry, at the peril of my soul’s eternal peace, the dogmas 
of the creed are those to which my conclusions must return, 

1 had better be at once content — if I must believe as the 
Church believes, if I must believe as the Creed says I should 
believe, if I must believe as the priest declares my hope of 
heaven requires, if after criticism and research, long and pa- 
tient, I must arrive at but one exposition of the Bible, it b 
but wisdom to spare myself from such a pressure of useless 
labour. But indolence in this case is not merely allowable, 
it is, in fact, tlie safest. If to doubt be danger, and if to dis- 
believe be sin, then the curiosity which stimulates examina- 
tion may lead me into ruin, whilst implicit Submission, that 
receives all and questions nothing, is a condition of peaceful - 
security. Tire incitements to mental labour are analogous to 
tliose to any other sort of labour; it is that one shall be flie 
richer and the better for it, and that what he acquires he may 
justly possess. But, if by independent inquiry 1 may become 
morally poorer and spiritually worse, if I shaU have no right 
to my own thoughts, and must be despoiled of my convic- 
tions, or punished for them, when I . have worked them out 
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with the struggle of every faculty, it is exceeding folly to risk 
the misery and irritation of being tom between my opinion 
and my erfeed, conscience forcing me to acquiesce, and reason 
compelling me to doubt. This view is no supposition j it is 
fact. Subtnission to Creeds and Churches, is tlie true cause 
of that wide spread moral torpor in every country where 
Creeds and Churches have dominion. There is nothing so 
rare as intelligent, indqjendent religious conviction ; and how 
can it be otherwise, M*hcn each leans upon his priest, and 
the priest gives him ready-made opinions, as they were formed 
a thousand years ago. There is a general and profound igno- 
rance of the sources of opinion, the history of opinion, of tlie 
philosophy of opinion, and of the Bible, both in its letter and 
in its spirit. Speak to multitudes of religion, in any broad 
or liberal sense, and it seems to them as if it were an un- 
known tongue. To have any chaivce of attention, you must 
use terms which Creeds have saitctibed, you must address 
them in traditionary phrases, which have the sectarian or 
.sacerdotal currency. This never could have been had religion 
been recommended as a subject of individual and independent 
study, leaving the mind free, both in its pursuit and its con- 
clusion. That I have stated nothing but what fact justifies, 
1 may appeal to any one who has considered the religious con- 
dition of this country, or of Europe generally, and considered 
it in every rank of society. I speak not of the Spaniard, who has 
not yet rid himself from tiie palsy of the 'Inquisition, who can go 
from the prostration of the confessional to scenes of the wildest 
crime; 1 speak not of the Italian, that compound of jirofaneness 
and credulity, of sin and devotion, who can bow before an 
image, and with the same hand cross himself, by which a mi- 
nute before he plunged his stiletto in his fellow-creature’s' heart. 
I speak not of our own peasantry, who Sunday after Sunday, 
walk statedly to church or chapel, and know little more than 
that they went there and came hack again ; I speak not of 
the fashionable wealthy, who, on this point, are commonly as 
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ignorant as tlie boor, and choose religion as they choose every 
thing else, as it happens to be the mode ; I pass these by, 
because it may be said, that pleasure and gaiety leave tliem 
no time for study ; but I will refer to multitudes who are es- 
teemed devout and serious Christians, whose minds passively 
receive the mould of their teachers, and to whom religion 
never presents itself as a system of various thought and of 
independent examination. Now, this ignorant apathy has 
bad effects, whicli arc not merely negative ; and at the risk 
of anticipating, 1 will allude in a few words to one or two of 
them : it gives stability to every error and corruption, and 
liolds to them with an obstinacy, against which wisdom has 
no power ; it is the very soil in which ])rieh’tcraft grows 
darkest and foulest; and the hierarcliy in any age or country 
has never risen to its full stature of lordliness, until the people 
have lain lowest in torpid submission. And, in addition to 
tliis, there is no uncharitableiiess so inveterate, there is no 
bigotry so intolerant, as that which this species of character 
matures, for as it is unable to comprehend an opposite opinion, 
it is equally iiuidcquatc and unwilling to weigh the arguments 
in its favour, or to estimate the evidence on which it is main- 
tained. Having no conception of independence itself, inde- 
pendence ill another appears presumption, if not something 
worse, and never having imagined that other opinions could 
jiossibly be true except its own, to hold any different could 
only be explained by supposing a want of honesty or a ivant 
of grace, 

I might dwell upon the fear by which Creeds paralyse the 
faculties of weak or sensitive natures, by which they deprive 
them of all power for calm and deliberate examination, by the 
fear o^ being excluded from their Church, by the fear of being 
discarded by their friends, by the fear of being cast into hell, 
above all these, by the fear of losing the favour of God, and 
the friendship of Jesus, and with right and true minds, this 
is tlic greatest of all fears. In the midst of so many terrors, 
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it is too much to expect that our weak humanity could be 
calm, — that it could look with unmoved heart at the appalling 
indications of so many and dire threatenings, it is like ex- 
amining a man on the terms of his faith, while tlie ofHcials of 
persecution are arranging the faggots or putting screws in the 
rack. From this topic, disagreeable in any shape, 1 pass on, 
and assert, that Creeds are enemies to truth, because, by pre- 
conception and prejudice, they disqualify tlie mind to seek or 
apprehend it. Tliis is my second, and in this section, my last 
position. 

Tlie statement of the Church of England respecting the 
three Creeds, is this ; that they " ought thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and believed, for they may be proved by must certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.”* The Catholic doctrine, witli 
equal decision, asserts that the Infallibility of the Uomish 
Church may also be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture. Suppose then a Church of England Chris- 
tian with the Bible before him ; he has been previously 
indoctrinated in the three Creeds, and these ideas pre-occu- 
pying his mind will so far influence his interpretation. Sup- 
pose a Roman Catliolic in a like position ; he has ever j>re- 
sciit to his mind the Infallibility of his Church, and her 
decisions must be the limits of Inn conclusions. Intellec- 
tually or morally, no position can be conceived worse than 
this for the pursuit or discovery of truth. The mind is 
biassed from the first; its calmness and its candour are sub- 
verted, and it is no longer a judge, but a partizan ; it is not 
to decide on evidence, but, (to use a legal terra) to act on the 
instruction of its brief. That Creeds have the tendency to 
distort and fetter the intellectual workings of the mind, we 
know from the fact, too paljwble to need proof, that Theolo- 
gians have always been the most obstinate in resisting the 
discoveries of science^ and ever the last to yield. Astro- 
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Homy^ in its glimmerings of scientific tniUi, was once Church 
heresy. A Fatlier of the Church, as it is well known, had 
denounced that man as infidel and profane who should dare 
to assert that the earth moved round the sun, and not the 
sun round the earth. On the other side of tliis controversy, 
we have been told that the arts and sciences have their com- 
pendiums as well ns religion. It was a most unfortunate 
analogy; for how w’ould it have been now' wi-U art and 
science, had Astronomy been made a Creed at the Council 
of Nice, and a confession on Chemistry been comniledby 
the Westminster divines. Calilco was proiiouiiccd a heretic ; 
and the early Chemists laboured under strong suspicion of 
w’itclieraft. Had w^c been bound in Astronomy as we arc in 
Theologj% Joshua should be our autb')rity, and i^’re- 

vocable, and the calculations of Newton and l.aplaee should 
be placed in the index expurgatorius of JCoclcsiastical dogma- 
tism. Even Luther himself, the author of the greatest of 
moral revolutions since Christianity, smiled at the idea that 
the earth should move round the sun, and said, "^tliat ac- 
cording to Holy Scripture, Joshua commanded the earth to 
stand still, and not the sun/'* Had not the ])rogrcssivc 
energy of lunuau intellect been stronger, in w hat a ])Osition 
should we yet have been cTs to the true principles of the con- 
struction and motion of the universe ? Getdogy as yet is a 
scientific heresy ; and, to avoid the stigma, orthodox Geo- 
logists have been driven into all modes of eccentric explana- 
tion, some to disjoin the first verse of Genesis from all that 
follows, and others to the supposition that a ilay may mean 
a thousand years, or if the speculator needs it, ten thousand 
or a million. Tl»c intellectual immorality thus occasioned, it 
is not possible to estimate ; for it is a coarse view of sin to 
place it altogether in tlie misdirection of the passions ; cer- 
tainly, the sfhs w^hich ever afflicted mankind most, w'ere 
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the moral perversions of the ijitellcct. Anil this may be 
at once conceived if we have the history of the Church, 
and are able to take a calm and impartial review of its 
cabals and controversies, I will not mention here the loss 
of kindly atFections, the loss of charity, the loss of peace ; 
I merely allude to the immense iutedlectual waste which has 
been occasioned bv men setting out on their inquiries nith 
a foregone conclusion, I shall say nothing on tlie tomes, 
enougn to mak>^ a hln^ary ~ great as that tlie Turkish soldier 
burned, \\iiicn have been written to defend the Trinity--*- 
I take an example to Pi >.teslants more grateful — I mean, 
transubsla iliation. W1 it was it that for centuries perpe- 
tual xl a false ; A ah'^urd philoso])hy in Europe ? What was 
it that made Aristotle the supreme ruler of the Christian 
Churcli — not Aristcitlo, as he was, the philosopcr, but as 
Cluirchnu n u him, u vcrb.il quibl>lcr — was it not for the 
purj)ose of constructing syllogisms with orthodox exactness, 
and by theories on essences, species, forms, and so forth, to 
make it evident that under the aj)pcarance of bread and wine, 
the very God w’ho created the heav ens and the earth, and tJie 
very man Christ Jesus who died on Ctdvary, were virtually 
present ? Go into any great library, and on tins subject alone 
you may find volumes of which the very names are too many 
for memory^ Yet, in these there ia abundance of talent, of 
subtlety, and of acuteness — all in the travail to sustain a 
theory. No one can deny, no onc^will, wlio knows how 
equally the Creator scatters his gifts, that minds of the very 
highest order were amongst the schoolmen ; yet all these 
magnificent [lowcrs were expended to sustain one or two ab- 
surd positions, enslaving their own intellect, and by their 
authority and their influenc^enshiving tlie intellect of Chris- 
tendom; and, from the reformation to this hour, there have 
been the same w^aste and perversion of thought^ Just consider 
what tortuous logic, what wire-drawing ingenuity, have been 
exercised to defend guilt by imputation, and righteousness 
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by imputation — absurdities as great morally, as transubstan- 
tiation is intellectually, Tliis || the work of Creeds, 

Dissenters are sometimes taunted with want of scholar- 
ship. The taunt may liave foundation in fact; perhaps it 
has, but on what cure we to place the blame ? Dissenters, we 
presume, have a measure of intellect on the average of other 
men, and are gifted with as many mental faculties as those 
wlio subscribe the articles of our National Churcln God 
does not distribute his blessings oh* the ground of subscrip- 
tion, however Universities may. The gifts of mind are equal 
and bountiful like the beneficence of creation. Tlie same 
full hand that showers sunlight over hill and valley, that 
opens fountains in the rocks, and sows tlie M*ilderness with 
Ihnvers, witliout reference to Sect or Church, im])regnates all 
understandings with the elements of thought, and all fancies 
with tlie germs of beauty. The Dissenter, as the Church- 
man, hath eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, atfections. 
If tlicn this fair portion of (mr Maker’s mercy be equally given, 
whence are w’c to trace the want of its proper cultivation ? 
If the orthodox close the Universities against us by Creeds, 
draw fast the iron bolt by an iron thcologj;, take aw^ay the 
key of knowledge, and repulse those that w ith all their hearts 
would enter, place before us tests wdiich, if sluj)id enough, we 
might subscribe without understanding, and if dishonest 
enough w'e might subscribe without believing, but, candidly 
confessing we neither understand them nor believe them, 
therefore refuse to sign them, — where then is the magna- 
nimity or the generosity wdiich throws in our teeth, though 
it were true, that we have not the science of Cambridge, or 
tlie classicality of Oxford. Yet, despite of all restrictions. 
Dissent has had a goodly number of noble and cultured 
minds — minds able and honest, w’hich, in the hour of need, 
even the Cliurd*h herself was not ashamed to acknowledge, or 
ashamed to use. 

Creeds act as mighty tomptatiouSj^as the very Satans of 
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theology; — ^and they are not temptations to the covetous 
and ambitious only, but also to the weak and good. , When 
sects and Creeds are the standards of preferment, those 
with whom preferment is the great object, arc made to add 
the sin of sanctimonious hypocrisy to that of Ecclesiastical 
covetousness and Ecclesiastical ambition. But there are 
others good in their own hearts, yet not mighty enough to 
be martyrs, whom Creeds keep in a whole life of agony. 
There are those who entered a rcligioUd community, believing 
its opinions most enthusiastically, who, by the further pro- 
gress of intellect or judgment, may be brought to doubt or 
deny them. Tliey are then driven to a desperate alternative, 
either to belie tlieir conscience, or to do violence to their 
hearts. Take tlie case of many of the curates and incum- 
bents of the Chiirdi of England. Suppose, that on receiving 
orders tliey assented to all the bwhop or the Church prescribed, 
but that after years of thinking they were compelled to dis- 
believe the Athanasian Creed. TJicy are then periodically 
reading, with tlie most serious tones, and from the most so- 
lemn place, a statement of doctrine which they conceive in 
their souls to lie hideous and false, reading it as tlic convic- 
tion of their own judgments, and as that which ought to be 
the saving faith of all men. If tlie conscience is not utterly 
hacknied, if the religious sensibilities arc not torn out from 
the heart, tliis must be continually as the torture of the rack. 
Like all human faculties, conscience Mias a limit; beyond a 
certain point it can endure no more, and so when bigoted ex- 
action has stretched it to the last, it must revolt or expire^ 
The alternative in the end is, moral apathy or theological re- 
bellion — a quiescent liypocrisy, or an oj>en opposition. But 
few can brate the contest, and they have no refuge except a 
tacit and unwilling submission. Honest men, it may be said, 
when they ceased to believe the doctrines they solemnly 
affirmed, would renounce tliem with a denial as public as their 
profession. It is easy to say this, but, even for honest men, 


B 
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it is sometimes hard to do it. In the clerical order especially 
there ar^p numbers, whose position has been attained by long 
study and w^eary toil — whose very means of life— not to Speak 
of their station and their friendships — hang upon adherence 
to the Creed of their Clmrch. What arc these men to do ? 
To dig they are not able, and to beg they are ashamed. Yet 
I can easily conceive that many could abandon rank and 
friendship, and count them light, in comparison with their 
faith, to conscience, that tliey could take a cell in the wilder- 
ness for their dwelling, quench tlieir thirst at the running 
stream, and seek their food on the briar and the bramble, 
sooner than be false to their convictions, and do dishonour to 
the integrity of their souls. But it may be, that others with 
themselves are to suffer, — those whose lives are bound up in 
their lives, — those to whom they are the only earthly support 
and refuge, the wife, the child, the aged father, or tlie widowed 
mother, — whom to cast on the friendless world, were worse 
than a thousand martyrdoms. Think, then, of the poor cu- 
rate of the Church of England, or the humble incumbent, who 
has grown long into life, with claims most pressing multiplying 
around him — one who once out of his pulpit kno\vs not w'here 
to turn for the bread which his children crave — and we cannot 
judge harshly or uncharitably, if the power of his affections is 
too strong for the stem demands of duty. I know there have 
been those wlio could commit father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, to that good Provider wdio feedeth the raven and 
sheltereth the nest of the sparrow ; who could speak the truth 
and take the coiijscquenccs ; — I trust there are those yet in the 
w'orld wlio could do tlie same ; but in this or any other age, mar- 
tyrs must be few, and the spirit of martyrdom rare. We blame 
not too severely tliose who have not the highest courage of re- 
ligious heroism, but we may condemn with honest indignation 
those institutions that by fencing their position with Greeds and 
Articles, compel them to be hypocrites. I do not apply these 
assertions to membefs or ministers of the Church of England, 
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or other Churches, individually, but any one who has studied 
the history of religion, or watched the tendency of institu* 
tions, knows that in the English Establishment, in the Romish, 
in all establishments that have been narrowly restrictive, the 
hypocrisy of ambition, or tlie hypocrisy of fear, has been 
deeply and abundantly nourished. 

The Church docs not deny a small amount of liberty— no 
Church can, — if* will therefore allow you to read the Bible, 
if you desire it, but you must find nothing therein but what 
the Ciuindi proposes. In the study of the Sacred text, you 
must have always before your eyes the tliree Creeds and the 
thirty-nine Articles; find what these prescribe, and it is all 
the better for your peace and comfort ; miss them, and you 
are open to social and spiritual condemnation. Churches 
which dictate creeds, use words without meaning, when they 
say, that you may read the Bible, for they tell you also, at the 
commencement, what you ought to find in the Bible. I shall 
give an illustration here of my meaning, by an extract from 
one of the Oxford Tract writers I know well that some 
object to these writers, but so far as I have been able to study 
the subject — and I have read, attentively or casually, the whole 
of what arc called the Oxford Tracts, — I think their state* 
ments and their doctrines are entirely in the spirit of their 
system, and in most exact consistency with their assevera- 
tions and their Creed. There is no medium ; wc require an in- 
fallible tribunal, or must have a free judgment ; but the 
authorities of the English Establishment will give us neither ; 
for with that we must encounter the twofold endurance of an 
erring Clmrcli and an enslaved understanding. I think, there- 
fore, the Oxford doctors in most perfect consistency with their 
profession ; and thus believing, I quote the following passage, 
illustrative of these writers, and of the spirit of Ecclesiastical 
authority in general. It is a portion of a dialogue between a mi- 
nister and his parishioner. Not to spoil the dramatic effect of 
it, I shall give you a little more than absolutely belongs to my 
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subject. Thus speaks the Parishioner to tbe Pastor ; — My 
good mother, said he, not long before her death, said to me 
very earnestly, My dear Richard, observe my words: never 
dare to trifle with God Almighty. By this I understtjod her 
to mean, that in all religious actions we ought to be very 
awfnly and seek notliing but what is right and true. And I 
knew slie had always disapjiroved of people’s saying, as they 
commonly do, that it little matters what a nJan’s religion is, 
if he is but sincere, and that one opinion, or one ])lace of 
worship, is as good as another. To say, or think, or act 
so, she used to call ^trifling with God’s truth;* and do 
you not think so, (addressing himself to me,) tliat she was 
right ? 

“ Indeed I do, said I. 

^‘^And, he said, I was very much confirmed in these 
opinions by constantly reading a very wise, and as I may say 
to you, a precious book, which a gentleman gave me some 
years ago, whom I met by chance as I was going to see my 
father, in the infirmary. It is called, ‘ A Selection from 
Bishop Wilson’s Works,’ and there are many places wliicli 
show what his opinions were on this subject, and I suppose. 
Sir, there can be no doubt, that Bishop Wilson was a ninn of 
extraordinary wisdom and piety. Then, after a slight remark 
from his interlocutor, he observes. And what Bishop Wilson 
says is this, or to this effect, that to reject the government of 
bishops is to reject the ordinance of God. Having men- 
tioned some controversy he had with a Dissenter, he ob- 
serves, it seemed to me (and I told the man so,) like going 
round and round in a wheel, to say, that if he is God’s mi- 
nister, he preaches what is good, and if he preaches what is 
good, he is God’s minister ; for still the question would be, 
what is right or good ? And some would say one thing, and 
some another ; and some would say, there is nothing good or 
right in itself, but only as it seems most expedient to every 
person for the time being. So, for my own satisfaction, and 
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hoping for God’s blessing on my future endeavours, I resolved 
to search tlic matter out for myself, as well as I could. My 
plan was this : First to see what was said on the subject in 
the Church Prayer Book, and then to compare this with tlie 
Scriptures. If, after all, I could not satisfy myself, I should 
have taken the liberty of consulting you, Sir, &c. Yours, 
replied this llcv. instructor to his prudent catechuman, was 
a good plan.” 

This passage contains the whole spirit of Creeds and 
Churches. Take the Prayer Book with you, keep the 
fenr of the bisliop before your eyes, and walk reverently 
in the way of the Articles. ITicn read the Scriptures if you 
will, but read them to show that all this is Holy Writ. 

Creeds are, further, at enmity with truth, because they re- 
sist its development, and embarrass its progression. The 
world could never have advanced beyond a fixed point, bad it 
been governed by Churohinen, in the true Church spirit. For 
what is it that Creed-makers so insanely attempt? They at- 
tempt what is alike inconsistent with the glory of truth and 
the nature of man, Tmth is infinite, like its author, and they 
would confine it withiti the limits of the Nicenc and Aihana- 
sian formularies. Truth is eternal and progressive, but Creeds 
would swear us to the worst barbarisms of the worst ages. 
Trutli is discovered and carried onward by tlie independent 
working of free and various minds, but Creeds would reduce 
all to an ai>athetic uniformity ; and had not truth been greater 
tlian Creeds, all that has been done for religion and science, 
would now be in eternal silence. Creeds not only thus retard 
the progress of Truth, by the sanction of authority, by the 
influence of prejudice, by the tenacity of habit; but give 
errors all but immortality. Creeds arc foes to whatever is most 
heavenly in our nature ; to conscience, in its rectitude, and to 
charity in its gentleness ; to conscience by an utter perversion 
of the moral sense, making that to be guilt wliich is not guilt, 
and giving merit to that which deserves none, making it 
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righteous to believe one proposition^ and sinful to doubt an- 
other, thus creating a factitious vice, and as often denying the 
evidence of real virtue ; to charity, also, Creeds, I have said, 
are foes, and such they are by bitter exclusiveness, by UTong 
terms of communion and brotherhood, by dissension, by 
enmities and contentions, and by hatred in all its most odious 
shapes. 

Creeds have failed in all the objects for which it is pre- 
tended they were made, and they have infinitely multiplied 
the evils against which it is pretended they are the guards, 
llicy are needful, it is said, for the preservation of the Faith, 
and instead of preserving the Faith, they have provoked the 
wildest unbelief ; they arc required, it is argued, as bonds of 
unity, and instead of this they have bred divisions and here- 
sies without number ; they arc means, some v\dll go so far as 
to say, of maintaining Christian peace, and instead of this 
they have rioted in wars and persecutions the most inhuman 
and the most sanguinary. Tlie history of religion shows 
that unbelief is never so prevalent as wlien the Creed is most 
rigid. The countries and the times in which Theological 
ingenuity left least scope for the free play of intellect, have 
always been tlic country and times, when, under the outward 
guise of a uniform faith, tliere has been the most absolute 
contempt for the popular religion, os well as for Christianity in 
general. For the proof of tliis need I refer to the French 
Cliurcli, and the withering scepticism which it nurtured ; the 
Spanish Church ; the Italian Church ; and to sustain the same 
principle we might likewise accumulate heaps of evidence 
from the Protestant Churches. As to heresies, the case is 
still more clear. One licresy may liave called forth a Creed, 
but one Creed has produced a thousand heresies ; and Creed- 
makers, when they imagined tlieir work complete, to their 
sorrow have found it was but merely commenced. TThe his- 
tory of heresies would be at once humiliating and instructive. 
In all varieties we have them on everj’ point in religion, and 
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on all tliat has connection with it ; on the nature of Qod. 
Men not satisfied with a simple trusti must speculate on the 
Divine Being — must ascertain whether he was essentially 
one, or numerically divided; Churchmen must define, and 
after much labour wc have such a document as the Athana- 
sian Creed, and such a doctrine as tlie Athanasian Trinity. 
On the nature of Christ, we have the same subtleizing pro- 
cess; we are tossed between Arius and Athanasius, and 
having got clear of these, wc are again to be bandied between 
Ncstorius and Eutychus, and to determine whether Christ’s 
godhead and manhood were so united as to make one nature, 
or so divided as to constitute two natures ; whether his di- 
vinity was not instead of a human soul, or in what relation 
his liuman soul stood to his divinity ; whether he had one 
will or two wills ; wliethcr his death was a substitution or 
not ; whether it was for the elect only, or for the whole race 
of man universally. On the Church ; what its constitution, 
what its extent, what its authority; is it fallible or infallible ; 
and if infallible, where docs that infallibility rest; in the Pope, 
in a Council, in both together; in a congregation, or in every 
individual Christian ? On the Sacraments ; are there two or 
seven ; what is tlieir nature and efficacy ; does baptism 
cleanse from original sin, or does it not ; is it necessary to 
salvation or not ? Roman Catholics affirm both, and so do 
the Oxford Tract writers. Is it to be consequent on per- 
sonal belief or not ; is it to be administered to infants, or to 
persons of mature years, and to be by immersion or by sprink- 
ling ? Again, wc have a whole crowd of divisions and here- 
sies on the Lord's Supper ; are the elements actually changed 
into the substance of Christ, or is Christ merely present 
along with them, or is he spiritually, but not personally, pre- 
sent ; is it a rite mystically effective, or is it merely comme- 
morative ? All these questions have been sources of endless 
division of opinion ; even at the present hour^ the Oxfotd 
divines teach a doctrine concerning the Eucharist, which it 
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requires marvellous perspicacity to distinguish from traiisub- 
stantiation^ while the Calvinistic evangelicals maintain views 
which might content the very lowest sacramentarian. But 
why sj)cak of Creeds and Articles as means of religious 
unity^ when the Church of England herself affords us the 
means of giving such assertion a flat denial? Within her 
pale, she has had men of all and opposite opinions — Armi- 
nian and Calvinist, Unitarian and Tritheist — every possible 
hue that orthodoxy could assume. Paley smiles at the idea, 
as one of must grotesque absurdity, that men should be 
thought to believe tlie articles they sign ; they are, according 
to his morality, mere articles of peace, intended to exclude 
no one but Papists and Anabaptists. If this be true, a man 
might, us an able v riter on non-conformity says, take a bene- 
fice with a good conscience from the Grand Turk. Nay, not 
to speak of believing the Articles, we have heard it asserted, 
in connection with the Universities, that the youtliful sub- 
scribers arc not supposed to understand them, or in some 
cases even to have read them. The Church of England is 
perhaps wise in not pushing matters too far, for in lier 
former eflbrts to force uniformity, she lost tlie best of her 
sons by thousands ; an event that slie has cause to regret to 
tlie latest hour of her existence, and for which America 
should l)less her for ever. Tlie distinction between essen- 
tials and noii-cssentials, is one of the most quibbling of The- 
ological vanities. Every one knows that each sect has its 
essentials and non-essentials, according to the compass of its 
Creed, some many and some few : with the Roman Catholic, 
Transubstantiation is as essential as the Trinity; he con- 
demns the orthodox Protestant to perdition for not holding 
one as well as the other, whilst both combine to pass sentence 
on the unfortunate Unitariiui who can receive neither. Again, 
1 assert the distinction is petty and quibbling, for who is to 
fix it, where is it to stop ; who is to decide it, and w^hat arc to 
be grounds of the decision ? All things are important to us. 
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as they liear relation to our conscience or our convictions ; 
one man eateth only herbs, another eateth all things ; one 
man esteemeth one day above another, another esteenieth 
every day alike : let every man be persuaded in his own mind ; 
that is the Apostle’s view of the subject, and that is the true, 
the safe, the charitable one* Protestantism has not lessened 
or softened the number or the inveteracy of religious divisions 
infinitely more perplexed than llomanism in her views of re- 
ligious authority, she has given importance to doctrines 
wliich the Church under that system scarcely noticed : such 
as grace, predestination, and other similar disputed theories : 
thus the sting of controversy has been added to topics that 
were before .sufficiently rejmlsive in. tlieir dry and technical 
libstrusencss. But it is pitiful, it is humiliating, not merely 
to our common Christianity, but to our common human na- 
ture, to sec tlic arrogant assumption with which puny men 
decree what their brothers are to believe, now and in all fu- 
ture times, tying down the mind that should be free as hea- 
ven, as it is as progressive as it is eternal : putting themselves 
on the throne of God, and dealing judgment where he deals 
mercy. Tlie minuteness ofifchcological definition has sur- 
passed all otlicr efforts of human ingenuity, but it has not 
alone deadened the freedom of intellect, but also injured its 
honesty. On the Trinity, more e.specially, heresy lias ever 
been treading closely on ortliodoxy, until, after revolving 
round the tlieologioal circle/^ as Gibb<s>n says, we arc sur- 
prised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionitc had 
began.” Each theological sjjeculator has his own Trinity, 
his own exposition of the Athanasian mystery, until amidst 
the whirl of dogmatical contradictions, the mind grows giddy, 
and knows not where to rest. The Church of England, as I have 
observ^ed before, has all systems between the extremes of Sher- 
lock’s Tritheisra and South’s Sabellianism : between the three 
infinite minds of the one, and the three mmewhats of llie other. 
The ancient Christians afforded full occasion for the caustic 
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description which Gibbon gives of their disputes^ and the 
modern Christians have not grown wiser, or learned better. 

The Grefek word/’ he says, which was chosen to represent 
this mysterious resemblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age derided the 
furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong ex- 
cited between the Iloinoousians and the Homoisians. As it 
frequently happens that sounds and characters which approach 
nearest each other, accidentally represent the most opposite 
ideas, the observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any sensible difference between the doctrine 
of the Seniiarians, as they were imjiroperly styled, and that 
of the Catholics themselves. The Bishop of Poictiers, who in 
his Phrygian exile, very wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, 
endeavours to prove, that by a pious and faitlfful interpreta- 
tion, the llomoousian may be reduced to a consubstantiiil 
sense. Yet lie confesses that the word has a dark and sus- 
picious aspect ; and, as If darkness were congenial to theolo- 
gical disputes, “ the Seniiarians who advanced to the doors of 
the Church, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury.’’ 
If it he said, that the Creeds a|p not the creators of divisions, 
but that divisions are the creators of Oecds, I admit that 
they act and react on each other. If they create not the dif- 
ferences wliicli they make, they give tliem all their bitterness. 
If it be said, that independently of Creeds, there would still 
be endless variety of private opinions, I grant it; I go fur- 
ther, and say, it were most desirable there should be such 
divisions. It is Creeds that infuriate religion, and turns dis- 
sent into dissension. A man who felt he could form his 
opinion in freedom, and hold it in ]>eace, would never per- 
secute another ; would never hate another ; would never pre- 
tend authority over another ; he would give the liberty he 
used. It is the autliority which Creeds pretend, that consti- 
tute one of their greatest evils. The ancient Church then 
had Creeds in plenty, but no unity ; the Reformed Churches 
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are in the same position. If it be asserted they have agree- 
ment in essentials, I refer to what I have already said on this 
point; but if it be maintained that their difference is only in 
name, then, I say, the matter becomes worse, and plainly 
shows that Creeds, out of small disputes, can cause gigantic 
evils. Nothing could he more bitter than the Sacrameutarian 
Controversy amongst the Reformers ; nothing could bo more 
vile than the language with which they assailed each other ; 
nothing more furious than the invectives with which they 
pelted one another. Eacli would fix on bis opponent what he 
did not believe himself ; and yet there occasionally peeps out a 
glimmer, that tliey had some sense of their inconsistency. ^^It 
is of great importance/’ says Calvin^ in writing to Melancthon, 
tliat the least suspicion of the divisions that are among 
ourselves j)ass not to future ages ; for it is ridiculous beyond 
all things that can be imagined, that after we have broken off 
from the whole world, wc should so little agree among our- 
selves since the beginning of the Reformation.^' The charity 
of Calvin was not equal to his discretion, as we may see by 
this extract. 

Honour, glory, and riches,'' says he to the Marquis dc 
Poet, shall be the reward of your pains ; but, above all, 
do not fail to rid the country of those zealous scoundrels who 
stir up the people to revolt against us. Such monsters .should 
be exterminated, as I have exterminated Michael Servetus, 
the Spaniard.” 

In the same spirit is the language of Austin, who was Cal- 
vin's master, not only in his doctrine, but also in his zeal. 
" O, you Arian heretic,” he says, "the thief knew him when 
Kfe hung upon the cross ; the Jews feared him when he rose 
from the dceul ; and you treat him with contempt, now he is 
reigning in heaven. Take care, beloved, of the Arian pesti- 
lence !” (Ciuoted from RobiMon^s EccUnmiical Researches, 
pp. 348, and 181.) 

Division and heresy are, in truth, innumerable^ and the 
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ideas of stemming them by Creeds, is to imitate the peasant 
standing on tlie river^s bank, and waiting until it should have 
all flowed by. One doctor of the Lutheran Church, says 
Robert Robinson, of Camf)ridge, hath given a comment on 
heresy and schism, and liath inserted no less than six hundred 
and thirty-two sorts of heretics, heresiarclis, and schismatics, 
diversified as the birds of lieaven, and agreeing only in one 
single point, the crime of not staying in what is called the 
Church.'^ 

T have now shown that Creeds did not promote unity in 
the. ancient Church ; that they did not promote it in the 
Roman Cluircli ; tliat they did not promote it in the Reformed 
Church ; that in the juesent day they do not promote it in 
any of the Protestant Cliurches ; not to allude again to our 
own Estal)lishment ; to many in the Scotch Church, they are 
a dead letter ; they arc entirely so in the French and Gorman 
Churches; and in the Genevese Church, the very school 
where hlaokost Calvinism was fabricated, the arena where 
the stern persecutor Imrned Servetus, Calvin’s spirit is ex- 
tinct, and his crce<l repealed. I have shown, then, thjit they 
never produced unity, and I believe the most intrepid Ercle- 
siastic M'ill not aflirm they have been favourable to Christian 
peace. Turn to the j)age of history ; look abroad over the 
face of the M'orld, and you have lamentable evidence of the 
charge. Creeds have broken tlie peace of Christendom, and 
given unwonted fury to all its strifes; Controversies liavc 
arisen without number, and have l>cen maintained with fa- 
natic zeal, fury, and detestation. Wliat shame should tlie op- 
posite conduct of Philosophers flash in the face of theologians, 
— men, wlio in quietness pursued their own studies, and lett 
their results for the progressive amelioration of their species 
— -wliilst the jangliiigs of Churchmen, wringing through every 
age, have been empty of all tilings but their enmity. Why 
is it, that we in this hour are not more profitably engaged, — 
why is it, that wc are not nither seeking out the w’oes that 
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crush down humanity^ and joining forces to remove them, — 
why is it with so much of what is positive to be done, so much 
of wretchedness to relieve, so much sin to remove, so many 
solemn claims on all sides of us, that when we think of it, we 
feel as if this were the veriest trifling ; why are we thus in 
strife, when wc miglit be in union ; why are we compelled to 
say hard things, and to repel them ? It is all to be charged to 
Creeds, wliich with the spirit of Cain, has risen the hand of 
brother against brother, and caused contention and an evil 
heart, wlicre there ought to be charily and peace. It is all 
vain, it is not human nature, no matter how strongly dis- 
claimed, to think, that polemical contention can be perfectly 
free from the wrong passions, and it is better not to pretend 
to meekness, when the opposite is frequently hut too evident. 
The days of physical strife in religion, it is to be hoped, are 
gone ; but u])on tlio head of Creeds there is a blood-stain, a 
blood guiltiness, which the whole ocean could not wash out. 
Ueligion was made, the watch-word for war ; the cross was 
raised as the symbol of destruction, and the gathering of na- 
tions were around it, to carry ruin as a flood, ay, into tliose 
very scenes, where it once bore the dying form of him, who 
said, I came not to destroy men^s lives, but to save tlicra.’^ 
War, in its simplest utterance, is a word of horror ; ljut re- 
ligious war leaves nothing darker to be imagined. In worldly 
enmities, when the contest Ls deadliest, there arc touches of hu- 
man compunction ; in the most sanguinary strife, the voice of 
mercy is sometimes heard, and the hand of help is given ; 
fiercest opponents will occasionally be generous — the op- 
pressed, in the liour of triumph, can l>e magnanimous to the 
tyrant in his fall, but place men against each other with dif- 
ferent religious sentiments, unsheath the sword of the ortho- 
dox against the heretic, the heart becomes steel, the bosom 
becomes ruthless, and the man is lost in the fiend. Demand 
you evidence of this ? It is written in gore over ’ the whole 
face of earth; call up the shades of the thousands that 
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sunk in the valleys and the mountains of Judea^ of those in 
the solitudes of the Alps, that fell under the sword of Romish 
and merciless extermination ; of those with whose life-blood 
the fierce Spaniard dyed the soil of South America ; of those 
who were laid low in the glens of Scotland by Episcopalian 
fury, — you would have army of witnesses which no man could 
number, the accusers of those who for different faith became 
the slayers of their brethren. Creeds are naturally allied to 
the spirit of persecution, for they establish the principle, and 
act on it, that belief may be a sin, and this is the very life of 
the persecuting spirit ; it was this that built the Inquisition, 
which for so many ages spread its ruthless tempest in the 
Christianity of Europe ; it was this that called forth the rack, 
and kindled every fire in which a heretic was ever sacrificed 
to the demon-god of bigotry : it was this a'eaied a Dominic. 
Protestants are fond of calling the Roman Catliolic Church a 
persecuting Church, but that Church can retort the accusa- 
tion. Every Church is in truth a persecuting Church which 
acts in the spirit of a Creed. Tlic ReformeLs maintained the 
right of the civil magistrate to punish heretics. This, if it 
needed proof, is triumphantly made out by Bossuet. There 
is no need here,^’ he says, " of explaining on that question, 
whether or no Christian princes have a right to use the sword 
against tlicir subjects, enemies to sound doctrine and the 
Church, the Protestants being agreed with us in this point. 
Luther and Calvin have written books to make good the right 
and duty of the magistrate in this point. Calvin reduced it 
to practice, but against Severus and Valentine Gentili. Me- 
lancthon approved of this procedure by a letter he wrote him 
on the subject.^’ John Knox maintained the same doctrine, 
and even quoted the extermination of the Cani^nites as a case 
which would justify like treatment of heretics. Nay, in the 
present day, one of the Oxford theologians asserts, that 
wc ought to anticipate the evils of error in the person of the 
heresiarch/’ because he contends that it is better he should 
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endure pain, than that his error should be propagated, and 
brmg ruin on his infatuated but less guilty followers. This is 
the true inquisitorial religion. A man who holds sentiments 
like these is a persecutor in his heart, and it is only by acci- 
dent that he is not a persecutor with his hand. A man who 
could send forth that expression, in other days might have 
been grand inquisitor or a familiar of the Holy Office, and 
would have dragged his victims to tlic stake, or gloated over 
their tortures on the rack. A heresiarch, he maintains, is 
unworthy of conijiassion ; and in correspondence with this 
are some passages of Irenacus, quoted u ith approbation in the 
Tracts for the 'rimes ; “^What prospect, then, of peace have 
says this reverend and truculent Ecclesiastic, who are foes 
to the brethren ? AV^hat sacrifice do they think they cele- 
brate, when they become rivals to the Priesthood ? When 
gatliercd together Ijeyond the jiale of the Church, do they 
think that Christ is still in the midst of them ? Iliough men 
like these were killed in the profession of their faith, not even 
by their blood would these spots be washed out. The offence 
of discord is a weighty offence, it includes no expiation, and 
is absolved by no suffering/^ ^‘They cannot remain witli 
Clod,” be says, who wnll not remain witli one heart in Clod’s 
Church. Thougli they be cast to the flame, to tlie fire to be 
burnt, or lay down their lives by being a prey to w'ild beasts, 
they will gain not the crowm of faith, but the penalty of per- 
fidy; their end, not the glorious consuiymation of religious 
excellence, but the death-blow of despair. Such men may 
attain unto death, but can never attain unto the crown.” 
Creeds have sliarpcned the sword of pcrscjcution, though 
tlie civil arm was used, and if it now be idle in the sheath, 
it is more owing to the tolerance of civil governments, than 
to any change in the spirit of Churchmen. If Rome had her 
Inquisition, England had her Star Chamber ; if Rome had 
her Dominic, England had her Laud. 1 wish not, how- 
ever, to pass unmitigated censure; 1 am willing and glad 
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to acknowledge that the Church of England has had many 
men who were the lights of their age, but they had minds 
which were not cast in the Athanasian mould. It is not 
Churches only that persecute, but also sects ; not great 
Churches, Imt little ones equally ; thus did the Genevese, 
W'hilst the spirit of Cahnii ruled in it ; thus did the Dutch 
Churches, while the Dorl-decrecs had power, and even 
Socinus himself persecuted Francis David: a Creed, however 
simple, can be made an instrument of unjust power, as 
well as the most complex one. The persecuting spirit is 
not extinct, but changed; it is now a social and a moral 
persecution. Long experience has shown that physical tor- 
ture is useless, and if the principle remained, the power is 
gone. But never can we sum up the whole amount of 
evil which Creeds inflicted on the world, until we can 
count the sighs that have died unheard in the dungeon ; 
until we know all tlic bitterness of heart which waits on 
hopeless cajitivity; until we count the pangs of torture 
which gave slow consuming death ; until we can follow the 
course of merciless wars, unsoftened by a touch of i)ity; 
until we know all the friends that have been made ene- 
mies, and the griefs which liaA-c in many cases made life 
a inartyrdoni ; until, in fact, we have all laid bare before 
us which that day alone will reveal, which reveals all the 
liidderi works of darkness. 

II. I have so far showm that Creeds arc the enemies of 
truth, and disqualifying the mind to seek truth aright, by 
resisting and embarrassing its free development, by ensnaring 
conscience and destroying charity ; 1 have shown their failure 
in their proposed objects, and their instrumentality in pro- 
ducing all tlie evils they pretend to avert, and I proceed in 
the remaining observations, to establish the second charge. 
It is one, however, which does not need much elaborate 
argumentation. It will be easy to discover their tendency, 
if wc consider who are commonly the framers of Creeds, in 
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what periods they are formed, and in what temper tliey are 
usually imposed. They arc framed bj" Ecclesiastics, and for 
the main purpose of supporting Ecclesiastical suj)rcma(ty. 
If we take a few names connected with Creed- making, or 
with furnishing the materials out of which Creeds are made, 
we can easily see tlie spirit in which they are conceived, and 
of which they are tlie expression. We have thou an Atha- 
nasius, an intriguing and ambitious Ecclesiastic, not only the 
fornentcr of spiritual strife in the Church, but by political 
interiTiedling, the fornentcr of civil strife in the Empire i a 
Cyril, the opponent of Ncstorius, and the hater of Origen ; 
the composer of mighty tomes of divinity, which with much 
the same kind sliu^e, were equally jnassive, and ccjually ob- 
livious ; a pojiular preacher at first, and afterwards a most 
orthodox ])atri:ir(‘h ; at om^e tl^) persecutor of the philo- 
sophic Pagans, and the heretical Christians : a TertuUian, 
that exulted in the prospective damnation of heretics, wuth a 
zeal tiiat almost rivals some iriodern Calvinistic, writers ; a 
Dominic, that has left the memory of a sanguinary monk, 
and llie na»ne of a saint ; who has been often commemorated 
in the flames of many an auto-dc-fc, and has liad a durable 
nionumcnt to Jiis glory in the dark pil(‘s of the inquisition ; 
a Calvin, tlie stern Tlioological tyrant of (ieneva, and tlie 
slayer of Servetus; a Knox, who pleaded for the extermination 
of tlie heretical after the manner of the C\aiiafini((’s : a Cranmer, 
wlio caused so many, both of Catholics ,.nd Prot(‘stants, to be 
led to the stake by laws vvlijcdi changed with the fickleness of a 
tyrant's will, who at last himself blcnclicd before tlie fate 
that had been so often prtqmred for ollicrs : a Laud, the 
pillar of a star-chamber, and tlie downfall of a throne. Such 
are some of the men concerned m the formation of Creeds — 
men of stem natures, of haughty minds, and of boundless 
spiritual ambition. And as to the periods in which Creeds are 
commonly made, we know" they are in times of ‘ religious 
strife, w"heri different parties are labouring for the ascen* 
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dancy, when no pains are spared to gain it, when no acts 
however shameful or dishonest are thought too bad to use, 
if they assist to liuinlde an opponent, or secure a inctory ; 
when passion is heated and malignant, and the judginent 
totally unlit for iinyjartiality. The history of Councils and 
Theological cal)al is the shame of Christianity. Yet, for- 
rnularie? tlius fabrieatcfl are to be made the everlasting stan- 
dards of truth, and men are to be punished here and hereafter 
because tliey do not receive as Divine Truth these shapeless 
abortions of (Miurchmen’s folly. And the temper in which 
they are imjioscd is quite in (conformity with that in wliich 
tliey arc conceived — oj)prcssive, exclusive, unjust. Witli 
what a vindictive and grasping spirit have not the Clergy of 
the English Church laid hold on ah they could monopolize 
of jirivilcgc and power; with what resistance to the last they 
have eridcavourocl to sliut out Dissenters from all the rights 
of (!hristians and of citizens. To this liour, had it been in 
the power of Ecclesiastics, the Test and Corporation Acts 
had never lieen re}>ealed, or the Catholic disabilities re- 
moved. 7’hat which is their power gives sufficient evidtuice 
how they would act if they had exclusive possession of more. 
1 mean the Universities, wliich they keep closed against 
Dissenters with such an obstinate and gothic bigotry. Nor 
does tlie injustice end here : there is a silent, social injustice, 
which Dissenters suffer ; every one feels it, though it is n«)t 
easily defined. The Churchman, on the strength of signing 
a Creed wliieh he does not always believe, assumes to be of 
a liigher religious caste than the Dissenter. It is not suf- 
ficient that Disseritcrs contribute from their worldly good 
to sup])ort a system which has no alliance with their con- 
science, but they must still furtlier undergo the humiliation 
of being regarded as spiritual and social inferiors. Creeds 
are the allies of worldly policy, and ever have been since 
Christianity had the misfortune to become a state religion, 
for tliey are the main ties of that unnatural unioi\ of Christ's 
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religion to human governments — a union injurious to both, 
making the government unjust and partial, and religion self- 
ish and secular. They arc worldly in their objects, and tliey 
are worldly in their instruments and means. They arc made 
the stepping stones to wealth, rank, and power ; for if the 
Establishment did not give wealth, rank, and power, numbers 
of expectants would be moderate enough us to the Articles 
and Creeds. It would seem anomalous if universal history 
did not make it evident, that a body of men in all ages, 
pledged to denounce covetousness and earthly passions, 
pledged to preach h\\n\ility after the example of a crueifted 
master, pledged to curb by heavenly motives the abuse of 
power, should be of all men themselves the most insatiate in 
their desires after gain, the most liaughty in their (devation 
to station, the severest and the most grinding in the excn‘ise 
of prerogative, the least willing to mitigate it, and tlie most 
determined not to share it. In every period of the Cdiurch, 
tlie vvorldlincss of Ecclesiastics, their ambition, and their love 
of lucre, have been proverbial, the scandal of Christians, and 
tlie scorn of unbelievers. The covetousness of tlic Priest, 
has, in all pcri(Kls, been outstrijiped by his pride alone; ami 
under every change in society, the Priesthood have taken 
care to secure thoiiuselves so that their lines should fall in 
the iiKJst pleasant places. Tlie struggle is a worldly one 
from beginning to end, it is all of the world and the things 
of the world ; if the prize were not of varth, we should Jicar 
far less noise amongst the combatants. The struggle is a 
worldly one, the policy is a worldly one, the means and 
ends arc worldly. For are there any mecans so evil, that 
Creeds, if there is a purpose to be gained, will not tempt to, 
or assist with force, if there be the |K>wer to use it ; with 
fraud, if there is a necessity that demamls it ? Creeds and 
doctrines have been maintained by frauds the most bare- 
faced, by every artitiee and by every falsehood. But CreticU 
are indirectly the cause of dire immorality ; of immorality 
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the worst in its kind, and the most evil in its effects : they 
corrupt motive in its very source, they weaken that sense of 
inward sincerity ne<‘essary to all tliat is true and noble -in 
human character, they punish honesty, and they l)ril>e to 
hypocrisy. How many minds have been robbed of their 
truthfuh\css, how many consciences have been despoiled of 
iheir integrity, how many hearts sacrificed their purity on 
the altar of interest and expediency, it would be a long and 
dark catalogue to eniiiiierate. And it is truly painful to 
think, that this result is ])repared fur in the brightest and the 
best period of life. AVliat must be the effect on a young 
man who, at the very threshold of his College studies, must 
profess to believe dogmas that lie has scarcely rea{l, that lie 
Jias never examined ; how much worse if he has examined 
and disbelieves tliem ; if lie be honest, he is excluded ; the 
fear of hus family starts l)cfore him ; if he spares them, he 
ruins his soul ; if he speaks the truth, he wrecks, perhaps, all 
his worldly fortunes beyond redemption. Wlien he secs then 
the most soletiiii interests made mere matters of form, reli- 
gious declarations the tests of honours and of office, the 
confessions of grave Ecclesiastics but a pompous and solemn 
liyjiocrisy, the zeal for worldly gain killing the ardour (^f re- 
ligion, the zeal for religion itself only a means to get wealth 
and power; when, 1 say, ho beholds all tliis, he can have no 
other feeling tlian tliat of unmitigated contempt for the 
hollow show of orthodoxy f he must ohsciA'e that it is only 
an instrument, a mere make believe, thcatric*il acting ; and 
the chances are many, that, disgusted witli the Avholc affair, 
he transfers his disgust to religion in general, and makes 
shipwreck both of faith and virtue. Chceds are the support 
of Priestly intolerance ; these are tlie statutes of the Priest. 
He docs not, it is true, require you to believe tlicm, but he 
requires you to say you believe them ; say but that and your 
jH'acT is made, 'rhese are his statutes on which he con- 
demns, or on which he acquits ; by which he tries your alle- 
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giance to sacerdotal authority, and by which, if he can, lie 
will enforce it. Creeds are instruiiients of worldly and of 
spiritual despotism. The relation of the Priesthood to tlie 
civil power, is changeful and capricious ; one time its slave, 
another time its tyrant. Cunning Kings have always had 
the sagacity to sec that the safest course was to flatter and 
enrich tlic Priesthood, giving them the shield of the temporal 
power, and receiving in return the sujiport of the M’hole spi- 
ritual armoury either from licuvcn or hell ; and both, thus 
agreed and united, have been enabled to enslave the jieople 
with a most hopedess bondage. Let the Prince but heap 
good things on the (^Imrch, hate licr enemies, curse her op- 
poiuMits, ])atr()nisc licr friends, the Church gratefully in re- 
turn submits to him with most obsequious obedience. IJiit 
reverse the case, and suppose the Prince not only ventures 
to do without file Pri(\sts, but attempts to curtail sonic of 
their good tilings, then no epithet is too strong to mark Ins 
iniquity; h(' is then profane, lieretical, infi<lel : and if the su- 
perstition of tlic people give them the power, tliey compel 
liirn to IkmuI before s[)iritual prowess, and from being their 
master, reduce him to their slave. The sqiirif of a Occd- 
enforcing Clergy is also seen in this fact, that they dislike 
the ci\il power more and more as that power hccoincs liberal 
and enlightened ; they opiiosc it, and abuse it in exact pro- 
portion as it deserves lo })c admired and jiraised ; if fliere be 
but a symptom that tlicir moiK^poly is likely to be broken, 
and tliat otlicrs are about to sliarc blessings which they liad 
so loTig kcj)t to themselves as to think only their own, 
immediately the Monarch must he prepared to meet the 
fierceness of their enmity. It is a combat to which many a 
Monarch lias been unequal, and to M'hich many a one has 
fallen a victim. Tyranny on tlicir side, and slavery oti 
that of others, is the congenial element in wliich most esta- 
blished Priesthoods nuive, breathe, and have their being ; 
the men themselves are the victims of tlieir circumstances, 
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circumstances which tlie influence of Creeds have made; 
for Creeds are the parents of Priestcraft, and Priestcraft is 
identical with religious despotism. 

Creeds are the allies of worldly policy ; Creeds are the 
iTcatiires of tlic CJmrch, and the Church is the creature of 
the state. A national ('hurch with Creeds for its tests^ and 
legal support and legal penalties, can be nothing else. And 
the English Kslahlishincnt is peculiarly in this condition; 
arc not her Bishops appointed by the government? Are W'e 
not all aware that every Prelate is virtually the selected of 
the minister for the time being? Are we not aware that her 
canons and constitution, her catechisms and articles, her 
rubrics and her ceremonies, are enforced and established by 
acts of parliament? Are we not especially aware that her 
wealthy ivvemies are derived from conjpulsory exaction, and 
tliat payment is wrenched from Dissenters by the strong ann 
of the law? — AA’ hence, but from Ibis source, can the Clergy 
claim their wealth ? By what other power could they enforce 
it r hivery one, who is not a simpleton, knows that the vast 
possessions in which the Church rejoices, are not free w'ill 
offerings, and that they have stronger security in the Courts 
of Excliequer and Chancery, than in the consciences of those 
wlio pay tlicm. They were at first endowments to tlie 
C"liur(di of Rome ; it is by act of parliament that they enrich 
tliose who maintain the Thirty-nine Articles, instead of pray- 
ing for souls in Purgatory.^ The Monarch, in this country, 
is acknowledged the supreme head of the Church on earth ; 
and though that Monarch may he a girl of eighteen, a boy of 
eleven, an infant, or an idiot, it is exclusion from the esta- 
bllshed ministry to deny it, and was once high treason. To 
be porsuacled of this fact, avc have only to recollect that the 
law of the land deposed the Romish Priesthood, and that the 
Act of Uiiifornnty excluded from the serrico of the altar two 
thousand non-cotffonning Ministers. The second Canon 
excommunicates every one who shall endeavour to limit or 
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extenuate the Kiug^a authority in Ecclesiastical cases, as it is 
settled by the laws of the kingdom ; and declares he shall not 
be restored until he has recanted such impious errors,’^ 

The thirty-seventh Canon obliges all persons, to their ut- 
most, to keep and observe all and every one of (he statutes 
and laws made for restoring to the crown the aiu‘icnt juris- 
diction it had over the Ecclesiastical state.’^ •* The twelfth 
of King James's Canons declares, that whoever shall adirin 
that it is hwful for the order cither of Ministers or Laics, to 
make canons, decrees, or constitutious, in Ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, without the King’s authority, and submits himself to be 
governed by Ihcin, is, ipso facio^ excomiuurucated, and is not 
to be absolved before lic lias publicly repented and re- 
nounced those Anaba])tistical errors.” Uucen Anne, in an 
angry letter to tlic Arclibishop, inudi^ the convoi'ation aware 
tliat “ she was resolved to maintain her supremacy as a fun- 
damental }):irt of (he constitution of the (Mmrch of England.” 

Arclibi.sliO]) Bancroft, when at tlic head of all the Clergy 
of Englaml, delivered articles to King James for increasing 
the Ecclesiastical courts, and for annexing all Ecclesiastical 
as well as C'ivil power to the Crown. This may be seen at 
large in Lord Coke’s third institute,” <.)a such grounds as 
these, men claim authority to iiri])Osc‘ Creeds on their fellow- 
citizens, to proelnirn themselves the eommissioned messen- 
gers of heaven, to assert religious supnunaey and io arrogate 
a divine right; to bind and looser 4o conflemn and to forgive. 
1 heard a person lately well remark, tliat if yr)u gave him tlic 
incomes of tlic Clergy, he would give you (h(^ social status of 
those from whom they wctc taken, and lurc rrrsa. At onli- 
nation, they solemnly alHrni that they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost; but if the extreme stipend were two or three hun- 
dred a year, this inspiration would seUhun be found to fall 
on the son of a Duke, or the brother of an Earl. 

But, whatever be the abuses wliicli Oecds .occasion, or 
w hatever be the evils tliey inflict, it may still be said the 
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Church has authority to decree tliem ; and what slie has au- 
thority to decree^ she lias authority to enforce. To one of 
the strongest argnnient.s on this point lately renewed, and 
more strenuously urged than it hud ever been before, 1 shall 
here devote a few general observations. 

The claim to dictate and enforce Creeds by the Clergy of 
our h^iStiiblishincnt, is founded on another claim which, by a 
])iirty of divines, is recently asserted w^ith a zeal not inferior 
to that of the lioniish Priesthood ; I allude to the doctrine 
of Apostolic succi‘ssion. It is protended that the national 
Clergy by deriving a mission from the immediate disciples of 
(^lirisl, have authority, by a mystieal communication of divine 
energy transmitted to them from age to age, an authority to 
decide what is, and what is not, tlie true faith. On this 
ground the high Clmrehmon consistently deny to all other 
Ministers tlie power to leacli or to preach, and witli om^ fell 
stroke, cut off the. whole of the Dissenters from the spiritual 
body of Christ, On tliis ground \vc may ask several ques- 
tions w liicli must receive very unsatisfactory, or very contra- 
dictory answ ers. First — where, in the gospel liistory, is it 
pro})osod, as an essential (pialifieatioii of a religious teacher, 
that he shall have an uninterrupted succession from the 
Apotles? Paul, in his letters to Timotliy and Titus, enume- 
rates many qualities which should distinguish tlie Christian 
Minister; but Apostolical succession is not once mentioned 
amongst the number. In Uie early age of Christianity, we 
Imve abundant evidence, both from Evangelical and Kccle- 
siaslioal history, that many preaclied the gospel who had no 
such authority as Churchmen call Ordination or Holy or- 
ders. Secondly — is it possible that the Apostles could have 
any successors ? The Apostles had powTrs to wliich no Priest 
in his liiglicst pride, w ill dare to lay claim ; tlie Apostles 
liealed the sick, cast out demons, raised the dead ; they 
pv(ived their mission by miracles, and this gave a peculiarity 
to their oftiee win(*h, it will he admitted, was not transfer- 
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able. Besides, between the office of an Apostle and ilmt of 
a Bishop, there is no identity, and few analogies. An 
Apostle was a missionary, a Bisliop is a temporal and spi- 
ritual peer : there is no more resemblanre of one to the 
other, than of his grace of Canterbury amidst the sumptiums 
luxury of his palace, to a Moravian preacher in the snows of 
Lapland; than of the Bishop of Exeter declaiming politics 
ill the senate, to Felix Ncfi* proclaiming (^hrist amidst the 
Alps. An Apostle was a poor man, a Bislioj) is a rich one ; 
an Apostle was a ])ilgriin and wanderer, a Bishop is a mitred 
prince; an Apostle was the ol)jeet of etmlumely and scorn 
to a world wliich was not worthy of him, a Bisln^p is tlic 
jiraised and tlie applauded by a-worhl of which he is worthy; 
an Apostle was the servant of the hinnhlc and the lowly, a 
Bislu)p is the eoin])anitni of the exalted and the great ; an 
Apostle was the object of stale persecnilion, a IVishop is the 
favourite of state patronage: by what paradoxical mistake, 
therefore, one ofheo came to be derived from the otlier, it is 
a puzzle to eonjccture. 'Iliirdly — by what sort of evidem^e 
is the succession to be proved ; what are the conditions 
whieli render it true and genuine ? By wliat signs am 1 to 
know that the Ecclesiastical concatenation is one wliolc un- 
broken chain, without; a single heretical flaw ^ By n liat signs 
am I to know tluit the sacerdotal mystery is rightly given, 
that there is no spuriousness, tm falsehood, and no forgery ? 
Is every peasant, who liears a seiliujii from his Parson, to 
be in possession of that historic’ lore, whicli shall enable 
him to determine, by erudite trae/mg of age to age, that 
orthodox hands have been laid on <»1hoclox b(!ads, and tliat 
be to wliom lie commits the salvation of his soul has all the 
conditions of a true jiricsthood ? Fourtlily — Whence does 
the Church of England derive her succession r — That she 
derives it from the Cfiureh of Rome, all authentic ecelesiasti- 
eal history confirms. The establishment of the English 
Cliurcli can be clearly traced no further than the mission of 
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Austin the Romish Monk ; and it is well known, indeed, 
there is no attempt at denial, that all which have since been 
called papal errors, were then proclaimed and adopted. The 
preacher carnc with the pope's sanction, the English received 
the pope’s religion, and acknowledged the pope’s authority. 
It is vain beyond all vanities to argue for succession in the 
English Establishment, and assert its independence on the 
Church of Rome. Its origin is from a Roman Missionary; 
it admits the validity of Rotnaii ordination ; its liturgies and 
rituals arc but garbled or abridged translations from Roman 
formularies. Whence then is the independence ? If unbroken 
succession be the absolute condition of c(‘clesiastical autho- 
rity, theui tlie English establishment must cither admit the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, or acknowledge itself 
guilty of rebellion, and confess that it is wanting in one of 
the prime essentials of a Christian Church. But our Esta- 
blishment accuses the Romish system of all manner of errors 
uiul of evils, of idolatry, of tyranny, of persecution, of doiiig 
dislionour to the supremacy of Cod, and of undermining the 
merits of Christ, — of being an awful and fatal apostacy: 
surely then the jmrity of that des<'eiit may well be doubted, 
which comes from so corrupt a source. Tlie C’hundi of Rome 
is called by all our Ueclanialory divines the mother of 
harlots,” — if that of Euglai\d be one of her daughters, it is 
a hard task for a controversialist to defend the legitimacy of 
her birth or the purity her character. Moreover, that 
is a queer kiJid of unbroken succession, which could in 
a few years reflect so many hues of doctrine, whicli turned 
from reign to reign like llie weathercock before the wind, iis 
royal ('aprice determined, from tlm bigoted half popery of the 
Eighth Henry to the whole Protestantism of the Sixth Ed- 
ward; from the violent Catholic Mary, to the equally violent 
reformed Elizabeth ; from a Craniner to a Gardiner, and from 
a Gardiner to a Laud. It is not, therefore, grateful or grace- 
ful in our Establishment to heap odium on her mother, her 
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from wliorn she must date lier existence, to whom she traces 
her clergy, and from whom she has received her creed. 

III. In disputing against creeds, and churches which are 
the creatures of creeds, 1 do not deny that religion most 
genuine and pure, may exist in many forms — and may be as 
fervent amongst the adherents of Establishments as amongst 
the most zealou»of dissenting churches. Kcligion, I consider, 
a necessity of the human heart ; it'may grovel in the dust or 
aspire to the skies — it may appeal to our fears or to our hopes 
— it may create hideous images or Yejoicc in beautiful pic- 
turings ; it may decorate the altfir with flowers, or l)nthe it in 
blood ; but still it belongs to us, is of us, and that of wliicli 
we cannot, if ue would, divest ourselves. While man has 
Avithin his soul admiration of greatness and power, unsatisfied 
<lesircs and perishing pleasures ; while he has many griefs and 
many tears ; while there are those living whom he loves, 
and those departed whom he mourns ; while his existence 
is thus bound to the past and to the future; while he 
has speculations that seek but find no limit, inusings on 
his own and universal destiny, — be mu.st have religion to 
destroy these, and you destroy ndigion, but, you also dc- 
.stroy humanity. If the strongest excitements and the 
deepest contrasts could fill and satisfy the human soul, our 
Jige and country supply them; wliatcvcr would fix us to the 
material and the present we haA'e in all possible varieties, both 
in their glory and their grossness. ’If the spirit is to he seen 
anxious with poverty we h.-ive hut a few stcj)s U> walk from 
|•ejoi<;ing splendour to pining rniM-ry. Civilization is amongst 
us with all its luxuries and with all its woes. Thousands toil 
for daily bread, and thousands more langAiish for daily 
pleasures. Yet nobler things have we than these. Our 
scictice, our jihilosophy, and our literature, are rich beyond 
expression. Our mec,banisra is akin to magic, and our in- 
dustry is like the regularity of nature ; the stir o’f many in- 
terest® is abroad, a»)d the struggle of many principles. The 
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])ower of fresh life is in the social heart, and the courage of 
free speech upon the lips. The tide of tliought and liberty 
moves onward witli majestic swell, and no one can say 

Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves 1)c staid.’’ Whatever there be in wealth, in 
j)Ower, in glory, in ambition, that desires triumphant sway 
and secures all it desires ; whatever there b«in speculation of 
boundless enterprizc or capacity of gigantic acliicvement, our 
times may boast, yet tliey remove not the need of religion, 
l)ut the religion wliieli ‘the licart demands is not wdiat creeds 
or eliurehes can give cither to a nation or an individual. 

Creeds are tl»e allies of establishments, and establishments 
arc the friends of the world. Their whole history and ten- 
(leney are evidciiee of this. But, far be it from me to say 
ihal this lias no (jualifieation. All old institutions more or 
less knit themselves into popular veneration, the religious as 
well as otluTs. We cannot look back upon tlie ehureh of our 
country, even in its Romish form, without some of the re- 
verence with which our nature compels us io gaze on fallen 
greatness ; and now that the mitre is worn by other heads, 
and the crosier passed into other hands, now that its good 
deeds reveal themselves in the calm of the j)ast, we can re- 
gard its evil ones more in sorrow than in anger. Zealots, 
who would eternalize the darkest creeds that superstition ever 
shaped, Avho would build up the throne of proudest priest- 
hood, de(*Iaim against Popery in tlic most pojnsh spirit : but 
while national feelings have any power, while a single venera- 
ble structure stands upon our soil in which we hear the voices 
of our anccvstors, and from which a thousand years look down 
upon us, the Roman church, with all its errors, is linked by 
sacred memories to our history. It laid the foundation of 
our civilized existence ; it grew with our grow'th and it 
strengthened with our strength. When our country was yet 
divided amongst barbarian kings, the monk of Rome lifted 
up the cross of Christ, and the heart of the savage was sub- 
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tlued to the Prince of Pence. It accoinpauied our national 
independence, it trained our fathers’ spirits when living, and 
iU)\v they are dead it shelters their bojies. Tlirough all his- 
toric changes, and through most sanguinary struggles, it 
])reserved alive the spirit of our common Christianity. 

Within it arose many of our greatest men; it nurtured 
many of our purest and ludiest characters ; it reared (he altar 
at which an Anselm ministered and )>cfore wliieh an Alfred 
prayed. Bui wealth cornmoidy brings worldliness, and as it 
is with laymen, so is it with ecclesiastics. ^Phe church was 
fed and fostered by Saxon piety, and when the coiKjuest gave 
the island new masters it suflered nothing by the change. 
The progress of agi^randizcincnt wetit forward with a quickiT 
j)aee and a more giasjnng hand. Spiritual authority allied 
itself more firmly (o temporal maj( sty ; <'elestiiil vocation 
Mould have feudal titles ; the coil would be transformed to 
the coronet; the humble robe to the princely purple ; the 
voice of humility sM'ell('(l into absolute (^)mman<l, monks took 
their places al)ove barons, and the ])rimate sat only below the 
tlirone. 

Hut under tliat ponij> and ostcntatioJi, wc say not that 
all was holloAv — that there was not niueli of genuij)e piety 
far beyond the reach of history. In the cells of these gor- 
geous abbeys tlune were nuuiy who did in reality leave the 
world and its wickedness behind tliem. There were «oine who 
wept and prayed in no feigned prtvj ration, who uorshipjied, 
it may be \vith superstition, but still with sensibility and an 
ui)right conscience. In that stream of melody which pealed 
at solemn midnight through many a dome tliat now lies moul- 
dering, there uere some hallelujalis whicli reached the throne 
of God and mingled with the hymn fjf angels. I’lie pavements 
over M'liich wc tread in many a secluded ruin may have been 
worn by kneeling martyrs tliat now sleej) in peace beneath 
them : within these massive buildings so grey and tiirio-wrecked, 
ho\v often might l)c found at the evening hour, when the 
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dim religious light melted through the painted windows, and 
the vesper song softened through the lofty vaults^ scattered 
worshippers who were feeding their immortal life : how fre- 
quently within those temjiles may the serf in faith and prayer 
have forgotten his bonds, and only remembered that he was 
the brotlier of Jesus, and the son of God. And amongst 
that priesthood so often stigmatized unjustly by indiscrimi- 
nate bigotry, many were worthy of their office ; they were 
the poor man’s friends wlien poverty was hopeless ; they 
were his brethren when 1o the worldly powers poverty was 
slavery ; they were Ids sup[)ortcrs and consolers when 1)C 
had many to oj)prcss and few to cheer him ; they were with 
him in joy and sorrow, in sickness and death, when his joy 
aiul sorrow, his sickness and death, were to the mass of his 
worldly sujieriors, a matter of contemptible indifl'erence. In 
the times to which I refer, the Church was a most excellent 
antagordst against political assumption, a liarrier against des- 
potism, a sldeld for tlie people against the crown ; but now 
it is an ally of the crown only when the crown is against 
the people : in either, the Crown and the Church struggle 
may have liecu only for supremacy, but whatever were their 
respective inotiv'cs, tlie jieoplc were the gainers ; the clergy 
ndght make them slaves for another world, but they savi'd 
them from being slaves in this, Tlie power of tlie priest 
could curb the ambition of the ruler; and, in the ruler him- 
self, the will of the monarch was held in chock by the con- 
science of the devotee. Ecclesiastical institutions were then 
not wholly inelToctive, but now the religious and social inte- 
rt'sts ofjnan arc bettor secured than by any struggle between 
the superstitious fears of the Prince, and the sjdritiial threat- 
eidngs of the Priest. From these social changes. Church Es- 
tablishments outliving the slaveries which they mclionited, 
become iiiflictors of slavery in return, and hang as mill- 
stones and dead weights on every effort for freedom and ad- 
vancement. But if we are to have authority on consciorice 
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at all in the form of institutions, I would rather it sl}ould 
be absolute and unchangeable, uniform, solemn, and im- 
posing ; and if there is to be submission, I prefer it should 
be to that which is believed to be stedfast and infallible ; for 
then, if we had not the freedom of thought, we might at 
least have the peace of piety ; if wc had not the imlepen- 
denee of men, we miglit hope for the meekness of children. 

We cannot say that the English Church in its Protestant 
state has l(»st all claims to traditional veneration. We may, 
however, safely assert, that in bceoniing protestant, it lias 
not become less earthly, and that if transformed in anything, 
it is not from the Spirit of the world. W c see very clearly, 
that it is not in any way disiinguislied for free or progressive 
amendment; and among the Reformed of European ehurches 
it is most llie ereature of the world, most the lover of the 
world, most dependent on tltc world, both in its origin and 
its eontinuanee. 

On the continent it commenced with tlic ecclesiastical 
powers ; in ours it commenced w^ith the civil ; and the cliurcli 
in Ibis country adopted the new doctrine rather as a inaiter 
of command tliaii ns a matter of conscience. Whatever 
have been the theological vibrations of the Establishment, or 
whatever its tbeologieal inconsisUmeics, wc deny not that it 
has had witliin it riglit noble spirits, and that it has them still, 
and wliile wc condemn sucli systems, wc do not so much 
condemn, as lament the fine nalarcs wJiich they have mis- 
directed. Numbers wc arc aware are now in its ranks, which 
arc the ornaments of life and to whom the W(jrld is in many 
ways indebted ; and if it were not so, there are tliose gone 
by wlio would fully dignify Jicr. Amofigst her members we 
recognise many of the great lights both of our nation and our 
nature ; a Jeremy Taylor of rich eloquence and rare sweetness 
of spirit ; a Barrow with a mind ns lofty as it was simple and 
an oratory as prodigal in thought as it was massive in logic ; 
a Chrllingworth, the prince of reasoners, who never allowed 
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his polemics to ruffle his meekness, to warp his candour, or 
to deaden his charity; a Berkeley, whose genius was only in- 
ferior to his sanctity, and whose subtle philosophy never dis- 
turbed the simplicity of his truly child-like nature ; a Bedel, 
W'ho was liurnble and generous when it was the fashion to 
op])ross, who tliough the bishop of a foreign faith in the 
midst of a people whom his nation had aggrieved, made his 
way to their hearts, and was the object of their blessings ; 
and in our own day there has liccn the' good and sainted 
IIcIht, who combined piety with humanity, and who adorned 
j)ractical virtue nith all the beauty of the poet and the 
(Christian. 

Names like these rniglit throw a lustre over any system ; it 
is only to l)e regrett(‘d that any system has not ])een more 
fruitful in tlieir production. In any system, we cannot cx- 
])ect that such men should be abundant, l>ut ol)scrvation 
eomj)els us to confess that the Church has taken more pride 
in the reputation of her heroes, than in resembling them. 
If we are to judge results by lier possessions and opportuni- 
ties compared with her moral or spiritual achievements, lier 
Avorks of worldliness far surpass her works of godliness. Her 
eartldy means have l)ecn unhuunded, but where are her hea- 
venly trophies ? She has notliing in comparison to her op- 
portunities to produce in justification of her moral and na- 
tiomd stewardsliip. AVealth she has had even to fulness. 
Her lines have fallen in pleasant places; hers have been the 
green pastures and hors the still waters; the tenth of the na- 
tinii’s produce has been reserved for her altars. Political 
power has likewise been hers. Her mitred ministers ai*e 
amongst the state’s chief senators. Wlicther it be seemly 
or n(^t, that preachers of the crucified should sit in courts of 
proud and worldly legislation, we here forbear to discuss : 
but once there, the spirit of the crucified, and of the citizen 
sanctified by that spirit, might have been nobly manifested ; 
even there, Ministers of Christ might have done a glorious 
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work. Men whose lives had heon disciplined by severe and 
various study ; men of chastened passions and solemn medi- 
tation ; men who had gone througli the hunmnizing duties of 
pastoral gradation from the village pulpit to the ej)i8copal 
throne, iniglit be thought a happy counler})oisc to the Iioary 
worldliness or youthful rashness of mere temporal Peers ; 
they \vould rebuke, we might suppose, the assumptions of 
aristocracy, and be as the voice of God for the rights of the 
poor. Men who proclaimed that gospel wliicli is full of 
mercy and compassion, would resist oppression to the last, 
and denounce sanguinary laws willi the whole force of tlicir 
authority ; men who were followers of p(*ac*c would arrest 
the blood-hand of war, and quell witli all gentle suasion the 
horrid spirit of destruction ; men appointed to be teachers of 
the ignorant, and lights to the blind, would be the friends of 
universal instruction; men who were the Priests of that GikI 
before whom all arc equal, the Apostles of that Jesus who 
live<l and died for all, would be ever the friends of liberty and 
brotherhood. Hut, I may ask, when have the Bishops, as a 
body, not been against the people, and with the wealtliy 
and tlie noble ? When have they been the first to come for- 
ward to denounce long existing, tolerated, but oppressive, 
abuses ? When have they raised their voice, as Ministers of 
God, against Ministers of the Crown, to avert the horrid 
curse of war ? When have they given their influence for a 
free and generous education, wdiich should be full and bound- 
less as the heart of charity ^ When, rather, have tliey not 
thrown their most inveterate opposition against it ? When is 
it that a single effort of national Jil>erty or religious has met 
their cordial support ' To the moment of despair they stood 
against the Catholic and the Di.ssciitcr, to the last hour they 
wdll also resist the Jew. The defender of the wronged, the 
pleader for tlie weak, tlie opjK)nent of sanctified prejudices, 
the enthusiast for human reforms, the advocate for peace, 
the apostle of general education, have never in their most 

n 
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hopeless hour raised their eyes towards the bench of Bishops 
with any expectations of support* 

With wealth, with influence, with law, and with scholar- 
ship, the Churcli lias done, and is doing no great spiritual 
work for licr country, or for mankind, proportioned to her 
means. She makes a show of upholding her Creeds, but to 
many, even of her own members, tiicy arc but empty sounds 
or convenient mockeries. When we look for any permanent 
impression on the popular mind, wc liavc yet to ask con- 
cerning the Church, what has she done? Has she Chris- 
tianized any great tracts of Heathenism ? The English Esta- 
blishment, as a Church, has exliibited no missionary zeal, 
and ran show no missionary triumphs. Individuals and 
bodies that belong to her communion, have undoubtedly 
been active in the great movements that distinguish modern 
times, but the impulse has been from outside the Chureli, and 
not from within it— from tlie zeal of the Sectaries, and not from 
the ('reeds or Constitution of the Church. On the contrarj", 
of tliose who never owned the Establishment, you might 
find proofs of Missionary zeal from Indus to the Pole, and 
from Andes to the Alps. But has she protestantized our 
own empire ? Consult tlie writings of Doctor Baines, or 
those of Doctor isernan ; nay, let the lamentations of Re- 
formation Society itself, ever w'ailing over the increase of 
Popery, give the answT,r ; look through the villages and the 
glens of England, where Roman Catholic Chapels are start- 
ing u]) as from the earth, and you will find the answer fully 
justified. Ask it in the cities and the mountains of Ireland, 
the sliout of millions will proclaim what Established Protes- 
tantism has done wdth all her Creeds and Clergy after cen- 
turies of existence, and a countless expenditure. ITiree 
hundred years have nearly expired since the reformed stand- 
ard has been planted on that soil, and after all the spoliation 
and persecution to which the country has been subjected, 
after all the blood and sorrowr that have been expended in 
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the work of compulsory proselytism. Popery hus grown 
stronger, and Protestantism is expiring. The people pay 
witli repugnance a priesthood in vvliom they have not faith, 
but no power can force them to the worship in which 
they have no heart, and lliey prefer to be taxed rather 
than be taught. They are repelled fnrtlier and further from 
that system which (Muninenced in a blunder, and has been 
continued by rapacity, which reverses the precepts of Christ, 
using the sword where lie eoininamls it to be sheathed — 
which reverses the course of the olden Israelites finding a 
land of milk and honey, but leaving it a wilderness, having 
the pillar of fire always before, and the ])illar of cloud ever 
behind; the one kept in fiaiue l)y hatred and strife, and 
the other continually dark with maledittlionN and tears. 
But admitting the difficulties of proselylisin, examine the 
moral state of those, over whom the Church lias had 
undivided control — those with wliom tlicrc hus been least 
of foreign interference, and I may appeal to her most 
strenuous defenders, wlicther she has not allowed thousands 
of human souls to grow \ip around her for whom she ])ro- 
vided iit> shelter, whose hearts and wants she made no ef- 
fort to reach : they lived without her teiicliing, they /nourned 
without her solace, they .si(!lv<*ncd without Iicr prayer, and 
until she received the fees for their burial, she was ignorant 
of llieir existence. Vet, after all, liy many slie has been called 
TV/e poor nian^ft Chttreh.^^ It, is true that for some years past, 
and especially at present, there lias bci'n a species of excite- 
ment and activity in the church ; but so far as these have 
moral life in them, so far as they concern the spiritual in- 
terests of the people, whence did tliey originate ? Where 
were they before John Wesley and Whitfield raised their 
soul-piercing cries, and awoke the sense of immortality that 
was dormant in the minds of besotted multitudes ? Did the 
church join with these men, or rather did it not persecute, 
calumniate, expel them — say and do all manner of evil against 

D 2 
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lliem ? What at the present hour is the activity of tlie 
church? Much, it nniy lie, is sincere and conscientious, but 
greatly more an emulation with dissenters in w'hich the preg- 
nant elements are jealousy and fear. Much, it may be, of 
disinterested action for the souls of men, but more it is to be 
feared for tlie order and the church. Great excitement tliere 
is in the Establishment, but little of calm and healthy action — 
a mighty stir of polemics that make few converts, and of socie- 
ties that beat the air. The church has neither union within, 
nor peace without. Her hand is against all, and the hands of 
all are against her. She holds fortli creeds as the symbols of 
unity, and yet within her own courts are all sorts of divisions, 
a chaos of voices that make her the very Babel of theology ; 
here is one preaching the grace of Palagius, and there another 
that of Augustine ; one arguing for the hell of Calvin, and 
another all but teaching the purgatory of the ])ope : one a 
Boanerges for the Bible, and another an apostle for tradition ; 
with one, Rome is the mother of abominations, and witli 
another she is the mistress of churches. Amidst the din, 
then, of polemics, polities, and theological contradictions, of 
inw’nrd confusion and outward strifes, how are we to catch 
the voice of moral power and of gospel truth ? The truth 
must be told, there is no grand or conceiitrative energy of 
any sort in the church; neitlier faith nor freedom, neither 
bold speculation nor a mighty spiritual zeal ; tlicre is no room 
even for a gigantic fanaticism or a picturesque superstition ; 
upon the whole the strife is of this world, and for it ; a strife 
for wealth or place, in w hich the spiritual is swallowed in the 
earthly. Witli all her riches and honours ; with all her show 
of dignities and pride of prelacy, slie is yet poor in enlight- 
ened esteem, piiorcr still, in general affection j without autho- 
rity to sway the superstitious or liberality to attach the think- 
ing, slie has iicitlier the submission of ffutli nor the approba- 
tion of reason, Sl\e l^as, considering her position and means, 
fulfilled no great Christian or Protestant mission ; is she tiien 
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in a humbler sphere, the friend of general education ? Pass- 
ing over the Universities, which Rntli a heavy hand she has 
bolted against dissenters, is she favourable to the instruction 
of the youthful poor ? No : except in connection with her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Until recently she had no zeal 
uhatever in the matter: but other parties becoming active, 
under the broad gaze of public obsen^ation, both her fears 
and her interest were awakened. Whilst others were toiling, 
she for very shame couldnotsitwholly idle, and she therefore 
adopted education, so far ns it was an instrument to counter- 
act her rivals or to preserve her authority. But to the last 
and to the death, she is the sw’om enemy to any system of 
l)opular instruction which is comprehensive, lil)eral, and un- 
sectarian. In this great country, where, thanks to law aiid 
not to creeds, each man may hold and speak his own opinion, 
she meets with defiance and resistance every movement to- 
wards a large and equal distribution of knowledge, for lack of 
wdiich tlic people are literally perishing. In a country like 
this where sects are so many and so various, and where cacli 
has an equal claim on the blessings of civilized instilutioiis, 
wiili a bigotry equalled only by its injustice, she would usurj) 
the monopoly of national instruction. This is in lli(! tnie^ 
spirit of creeds, and however repugnant t<^ Christian equity 
is fully Consistent with worldly policy. 

When the church of England seceded from that of Home, 
if she cut off some theological errors, she showed no sucli dis- 
position respecting her earthly riclies. It cannot be doubted 
that in the Reformed Establishment, a greed of lucre remained 
as deep as was ever in the Romish, less ideal in its form, atid 
more selfish in its spirit. In our times men absorb the in- 
terests of their church in the interests of themselves, in olden 
times men lost themselves in the glory of their church ; in 
that was centered every thing, even passion itself, as one great 
and mighty sentiment. From this it was arose the solemn 
structure of universal empire; from this sprung forth the 
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vision of a glory that was to fill the universe. It was this 
called up a power before which monarchs bowed, which armed 
itself with the terrors of hell and crowned itself with the stars 
of heaven. It was this which gave genius the sublimity of 
religious inspiration, and which has left for a colder age the 
forms of beauty to which faith gave life; it was this which 
could speak to the world as to single audience with an elo- 
quence that must live while language has existence. It may 
be called fanaticism and ambition, but it is a fanaticism and an 
ambition that bad sometliing unworldly to dignify them. The 
reformed church had preserved the creeds of the ancient one, 
but not its creativeness ; it has not given conscience freedom, 
but it lias stripped faith of j)octry. Kven the ceremonies and 
forms wliich it has preserved arc 'williout energy and inspi- 
ration — the mere iriimitTies of superstition unfrauglit with a 
single breath of its enthusiasm. Writings of no common 
clofiucncc have eulogized the cathedral service ; it deserves all 
that can be said of it, and so do the temples themselves ; no 
one can hear the one when it receives right expression without 
solemn emotion, and no one can belmld tlie anlicjne majesty 
of the otlier, but in silent veneration. The poetry of these 
tilings is beautiful, but whcit is tlie reality? A sad contrast — 
in general, a cold and lieartless utterance of the service, un- 
occupied pews, a few listless liearers, feeble choirs, that seem 
rather to sing tlie requiem than the triumph of the church, 
ostentation without grandeur, and formality without grace. 
Here, as in every other department, wc find the dominant 
spirit of worldliness. Though this service depends for much 
of its impression on ritual beauty, yet the higher clergj" con- 
tinually encroach on the revenues and means of sustaining 
it. When we see,” says Dr. Wiseman, “ the cathedral 
service shrunk into the choir originally designed for the pri- 
vate daily worship of God's special ministers, or when we 
find the entire congregation scattered over a small portion of 
the repaired chancel, while the rest of the edifice is a majestic 
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ruin, as I but lately witnessed, assuredly one must be more 
prone to weep than to exult at the change which has taken 
place, since these stately fabricks were erected/^ I would 
not have the world hurled back into Popery ; hut if wc arc 
to have llomish creeds, rather than have them in repulsive 
nakedness, give them to us covered and adorned with the 
grace of Roniivsli ciTcmonies ; if we arc fo resign our lil)erty, 
give us at least grandeur and pagcaiitry to amuse our slavery. 

But creeds exist otherwise than in formal expression, A 
Creed is the standard of a churcli, it may be the spirit of a 
sect. And from the antagonistic aspect wliich each sect l)ears 
to anoUicr, and the centrali7.ed organization which it has 
within its(‘lf, this spirit may luivc a fierce and powerful ope- 
ration. 1'hc Clinrch-ereed is dehned ; the 8cct-creed is 
vague, and may depend for interpretation on narrow and 
’oitter prejiuliee : tlic Chur(!h-cr(*cd may possibly lie dormant, 
but there is no esca])e from the wakeful vigilance of u re- 
ligious surveillance. What some sects do by enlarged and 
rigid co-operation, others efl'cet by compact and separate 
unions. The smallness of the assemblies, or the gradations 
of dejMMulency, puts one individual within the immediate ken 
of another, and thus, if by cliance a free tliouglit should be 
born, there is little liopc that it shall live. Take inethodism 
as an illustration ; so gigantic and yet so minute : willi its 
hand-meetings, its class-meetings, its district assemblies, and 
its general conference — leaving jfoi a spot wlu;rc a lieretic 
could hide himself. In such a system there is neither room 
nor a name for liberty, from the preacher wlio is under 
the brow of liis (*onferenec to the member who lives in the 
eye of his class-leader. It is not that such a system creates 
a terror of expression, from the first it initiates a slavish in- 
tellect — and tends to all the vices of rancour, bigotry, hypo- 
crisy, and subserviency, to which such an intellect is allied. 

It may be said that my own community in being also a 
sect, is open to similar accusations. 1 do not say that a 
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dictation of belief is essential to a sect, but it may possibly 
attach to it with all the despotism of the most formal creed. 
If a creed in spirit or expression be necessary to the con- 
stitution of a sect, those tlien are no sect with whom I 
would desire to liold comnuinion. If all in my own belief or 
any other, which is great, good, pure, and eternal, inspired 
by the mind of God and blessed to the heart of man ; if all 
which disseminates virtue ; which justifies Providence, which 
emancipates and glorifies society, goes onward with unde- 
viating pace, if the Kingdom of Jehovah extends, and the 
throne of Clirist is reared, and the temple of righteousness 
is beautified, tlicn, forgetting ourselves and forgetting our 
sect, we should rejoice with an lionest and generous exul- 
tation. We trust the day will come, when the spirit and the 
life of Christ, and not the formularies of men, will be the 
standards i)f true religion ; when we shall have unity instead 
of divisions, when wc shall have charity instead of creeds, 
when heretic and orthodox shall be lost in the common name 
of Christian. 
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wor. thfm that say. . . i.et the t (U'Nsr.r. or th k j[ot.y onk or 

ISIIAKL OHAAV MOlI AM) (OMK, THAT AM-: MAY KM»\V IT, AVOT. UMTO 

THLM THAT TALL KVII. <;OOI), A\H lA H. . THAI’ PUT HAltlvNKSS 

r'OH i.K.H'r. ANf) iH.iir von darkness. rirAT pet ihiti.r eor 

SWEr.l, AND SWEET TOR IHTTER.’ — />«/«// \ ES~L‘«» 

Tiik Divine sojitimouts towards right and Avrong every man 
naturally believes to be a reflexion of wlnitever is most pure 
and solemn in his oAVii. We cannot be sincerely persuaded^ 
that God looks Avith aA^ersion on dispositions which avc revere 
as good and noble ; or that he regards Avith lax indifrcnHiec 
the selfish and criminal passions which aw«akeu our own dis- 
gust, We may well suppose, indeed, l\is scrutiny more 
searc-liing, his estimate more severely tme, his rel)uking look 
more aAvful, than our self-examination .and remorse can fitly 
represent; but Ave cannot doubt that our moral emotions^ as 
far as they go, are in sympathy Avith his; that we know, by 
our oAvri ccmsciousuess, tin; general direction of his apjiroval 
and displeasure ; and that, in proportion as our perceptions 
of Duty are rendered clear, our judgment more nearly ap- 
proaches the precision of tlie Omniscient award. Our own 
conscience is the window of heaven through which we gaze 
on God : and, as its colours perpetually change, his aspect 
changes too; if they are bright and fair, he dwells as in the 
warm light of a rejoicing love ; if they are dark and turbid, he 
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liidcs himself ill miles of cloud and storm. When you liave 
lost your sclf-rcs[)ect, you have never thought yourself an ob- 
ject of divine coinj>lacen(*y. In moments fresh from sin, 
flushed with llic sliame of an insulted mind, when you have 
broken anotlier resolve, or turned your back upon a noble 
toil, or snccuinbed to a mean passign, or lapsed into the sick- 
ness of self-indulgence, could you ever turn a clear and open 
face to (iod, nor Ihink it terrible to meet his eye? ('ould 
y(»u imagine yourself in congeniality with him, when you 
gave yourself up to the voluble sophistry of sclf-cxeusc, and 
the loose hurry of forgetfulness? Or did you not discern him 
rather iji your own accusing heart, and meet him in the silent 
anguish of full confession, and find in tlu‘ recognition of your 
alienation the first liope of return ? To all nnperverted 
minds, the verdict of conscience sounds Avitli a preternatural 
voice ; it is not (he homely talk of their own poor judgment, 
but an oracle of the sanetuarv. There is somethin!]: of anti- 
cipation in our reiiiurse, as well as of retrospect; and we feel 
that it is not the mere survey of a gloomy past with the slovv 
lamp of our uuderslandiug, hut a incmientary piercing of the 
future with the vivid lightTiingof the skies. Our moral nature, 
left to itself, intuitively believes that guilt is an estrangement 
from God, — an uiu[ualified opposition to his will, — a literal 
service of the enemy ; tliat he abhors it, and will give it no 
rest till it is driven from his presence, tliat is, into anni- 
hilation : that no part of onr mind belongs to him but the juirc, 
and just, and disinterested aft'eetioiis wliic^li he fosters; the 
faithful will which he strengthens; the virtue, often damjied, 
wliose smoaking flax he will not quench, and the good re- 
solves, ever frail, wliose bruised reed he will not break: and 
that he has no relation but of displeasure, no contact but of 
resistance, with our selfishness and sin. In the simple faith of 
the eonscience it is no figure of sjiecch to say, that God ‘‘is 
angry with the wicked every day,'' and is of purer eyes than 
to heiiold iniquily.’^ long as the natural religion of llic 
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heart is undisturbed, to sin is, in tlie j)lainest and most posi- 
tive sense, to set up against Heaven, and frustate its will. 

Soon, however, the understanding disturbs the tranquillity 
of this belief, and eonstruets a rival creed. The primitive 
conception of (iod is acquired, 1 believe, without reasoning, 
and emerges from the affections ; it is a transcript of our own 
emotions, — an investiture of them with external personality 
and infiiiite magnitude. But a secondary idea of Deity aris{\s 
in the intellect, from its reasonings al)oul causation. Curi- 
osity is felt respecting tlie origin of things ; and the order, 
beauty, and mechanism of external nature, are too con- 
spicuous not to force upon the observation the conviction of 
a great architect of the uiinTrsc, from wliose designing 
reason its forces and its laws mysteriously sprung. Hence 
the inte/lechuil conception of God the Creator^ whi(rh comes 
into inevitable collision with the tnoral notion of God the hofy 
watch of virtue^ For if tlie system of creation is the pro- 
duction of his Omniscience; if he has constituted hunjan 
nature as it is, and placed it in the scene whereon it acts ; if 
the arrangements by whicli happiness is allotted, and cha- 
racter is formed, arc the contrivance of his thought and the 
work of his hand, then tlie sufferings and the guilt of every 
being were objects of his original contemplation, and the 
produclions of liis own design. The deed of crime must, in 
this case, be as much an integral jiart of his Providence as 
the efforts and sacriticcs of virtue; and tlic monsters of licen- 
tiousness and tyranny, whose images deform tin; scenery of 
history, are no less truly Jiis ajipuinted instruments than the 
martyr and the sage. And though wc remain convinced that 
he does not make choice of evil in Ins government, for its 
own sake, but only for ultimate ends wortliy of his per- 
fections, still wc can no longer see how’ lie (;an truly hate that 
which lie employs for the production of good, "i'hat which is 
his chosen instrument cannot be sincerely regarded as liis 
everlasting enemy ; and only figoiativcly can be be said to 
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repudiate a power which he continually wields, Tliere must 
be some sense in which it appears, in the eye of Omniscience, 
to be eligil)lc ; some j)oint of view at which its horrors 
vanish ; and where tlie moral distinctions, which we feel 
ourselves impelled to venerate, disappear from the regards of 
God. 

Here, then, is a fearful contradiction between the religion 
of conscience and the religion of the understanding : the one 
pronouncing evil to be the antagonist, the other to be the 
agent, of the divine will. In every age has tliis difficulty 
laid a heavy v\x*ight upon the human heart ; in every age has 
it pointed the sarcasm of the blasphemer ; mingled an occa- 
sio!ial sadness with the liopes of benevolence ; and tinged the 
devotion of tlie thoughtful with a Sf)niewhat melancholy trust. 
The wliole history of s))eculath'e religion is one prolonged 
effort of the human mind to destroy this contrariety ; system 
after system lias been born in the struggle to cast the op- 
pression off; with what result, it will be iny object at present 
to explain, l^he question which we have to consider is this : 

How should a Christian think of the origin and existence of 
evil I propose to adv'crt, first, to the speculative; secondly, 
to the scriptural ; ilnrdlvj to the moral relations of tlie sub- 
ject; to inquire what relief wc can obtain from ])liilosophieal 
schemes, from biblical doctrine, and from practical Chris- 
tianity. 

T. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of philosophers in va- 
rying the form and language of tlieir systems, there can be but 
two solutions off ered to the great problem respecting evil. The 
benevolence of the Creator may be vindicated, by denying 
that he is the author of evil ; or, by pronouncing it his mere 
tool, unavoidably introduced for the production of greater 
good. 

(1.) Ill Greece, the genius of whose people anticipated 
most of tlie great ideas which have since occupied the world, 
we find the first clear trace of the doctrine of two original 
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causes, one good, the other evil, of tlie order and disorder of 
the universe.* Amid the almost universal pantheism, which 
gave the sanction of philosophy to a corrupting mythology, 
one or two great thinkers seized on tlie true conception of an 
intelligent, eternal, infinite Mind ; not mixed up in indissoluble 
oneness with the universe, like the principle of life with an 
animal or vegetable organism, but wholly external to matter, 
capable of acting objectively upon it, of moulding it into 
form, of assigning to it laws, of disposing it into uniform 
arrangements, and subordinating it to the production of 
beauty, the reception of life and soul, and the ends of bene- 
volence. AVith the absolute perfection, intellectual and 
moral, of the creative spirit, there was nothing to interfere ; 
he called into existence only what is good, — light, life, hap- 
piness, wisdom, harmony, virtue. All else was to be ascribed 
to the imperfect materials from which the universe was con- 
structed. Of these he was not supposed to be the author ; 
no conception was entertained of creation out of nothing by 
the volition of the divine and solitary Spirit. Co-eternally 
with him, matter was thought to have existed, inert, and 
dark and formless, — the boundless and unworked quarry, 
whence the great Artist of earth and skies moulded the orbs 
of heav<Mi, and furnished his mansions of space with magni- 
ficence and beauty. Tlie materials thus provided to liis hand, 
did not aflbrd unlimited facilities for tlic execution of his 
good designs ; they had the inherent and obstinate properties 
of all matter, of which skill might variously avail itself, hut 
which Omnipotence could not utterly subdue. They for ever 
dragged down every being towards the passiveness and chaos 
of the primeval state, and established a universal gravitation 
towards nonentity. Hence a ceaseless tendency in all things 
to descend from the higher to the lo'wer states of existence, 
and to slip from the divine into the inert: on the soul of 
man were forces impelling it into the grosser animal life ; in 
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the animal life, a propensity towards disease and death ; and, 
in lifeless organisms, a law of corruption and return to atoms. 
In this unconquerable sluggishness of matter, and not in the 
intention of the Creator, was to be found the source of all evil, 
natural and moral. The supreme Spirit had called into being 
whatever is fair and blessed and pure ; and that there is no 
more good, was due to the resistance which his materials 
offered to his will, and which had made his execution finite, 
while his desires were infinite. 

In this system, all faults and imperfections are attributed 
to the opposition of a passive and evil principle, co-existent 
with the First Cause, and restraining him witliiii certain limits 
in working out the problem of creation. The essential idea 
of the scheme is, that the actual frame of tlte universe is the 
result of a struggle between two conllicting energies, both 
primitive and eternal, to the one of wliicli is to be referred 
all that is good, to the other whatever is evil. Make then a 
slight and superficial change in tliis scheme ; throw aside its 
abstract and philosophical dress ; personifij this impractical)lc 
material principle which stands in the way of the Creator’s 
glorious designs : call it, instead of inert, obstinate ; instead 
of tlic residence of death, the destroyer of life; instead of a 
weight on the Divinity, a force against him; in short, treat 
it, not as negative, but as j)ositive; not as impervious to 
light, but as the power of darkness ; not as a jihysical ob- 
struction, hut as in real antipathy to (jud : and by such 
assumption of personality, tliis hostile energy becomes an 
active principle of evil, a malignant and antagonist God, busy 
in frustrating the purposes of Providential goodness, and 
spreading ruin, disorder, and guilt over" the fair regions of 
nature and the soul. 

This doctrine of a good and evil spirit, engaged in perpetual 
conflict on the theatre of the universe, is then only the po- 
j>u]ar and mythical form of the philosophical speculations on 
matter and Deity which I have described. It is commonly 
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known under the name of the Manichean heresy. It was 
from very early times the characteristic idea of the Persian 
thcoloffy ; and thence, as I shall show, hy admixture with 
Judaism, has given rise to the prevailing belief in a devil. 

To this scheme, considered as a mctapliysical tlieory of the 
divine perfections, and a solution of the perplexities respect- 
ing natural and moral evil, objections of insurmountable force 
will occur to every one. It preserves the infinite benevohmee 
by sacrificing the omnipotence of God. It sets up a rival to 
his government, from whose malignity he can only iinper- 
fcctlj’ protect us ; so that his Providence becomes precarious, 
and we feel ourselves the sport of a conflict the most awful, 
beset by pure, unmitigated, indestructible evils, which, how- 
ever beaten ofi in tlic end, must win against us many a 
dreadful success. A believer in this doctrine may indeed pre- 
sume, that a Being, oniniseient and benign as God, would 
never have called a world, into existence unless assured, by 
Ids foreknowledge, that he could prevailingly protect it from 
tlic powers which obstructed him, and render life to evi'.ry 
creature on it a blessing on tlie wliolc. Under any other con- 
ditions, his goodness would have restrained him from the act 
of creation. .Still the liicssed liuler sways his works under 
constant check ; and all linulations on Ids p(jwcr must bejiro- 
])ortionatc deductions from our pc.arc. This theory, then, fails 
to aflurd us the desired relief. It docs not reconcile the God 
of our conscience with the God of our understanding: it 
simply adheres to the former, and njects the latter ; assuring 
us that, as our secret hearts had said, the great Father hates 
evil as his enemy; not, as our logic had insinuated, wields it 
as his instrument. 

(2.) We turn, then, to the second attempt to extricate our 
thoughts from this perplexity ; which is found, in a con- 
sistent form, only in l.he system of philosoiihical necessity. 
This scheme assumes the absolute, unlimited iponarchy of 
God ; rcjiresents him as originally alone, and without either 
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universe or materials for its construction; teaches that he 
willed all things into existence ; conceiving the plan, speaking 
the word, beholding the birth, sustaining the order, de- 
creeing the means, ordaining the end. The compass of his 
design is all-embracing ; all causes and effects, all enjoyment 
and misery, all excellence and guilt, lie within its circuit ; nor 
can tliere be evil in a city,^’ or in a world, and the Lord 
hath not done it,” We are assured, that in fact it is im- 
possible to distribute to separate authors the blessing and the 
curse which appear to mingle in creation ; for the same law 
whicli brings tlie one introduces the otlicr ; the tempest wliich 
blasts the field and flock purifies the air of pestilence ; the 
necessities of the ))ody are the incentives of labour and the 
stimulants of the mind ; and industry and art, commerce 
and wealth, the wliole structure even of society and civili- 
zation, rest on the ultimate basis of hunger. Nor is it pos- 
sible to separate suffering, even in cConception, from a scene 
in which great virtues are to he born, and the diviner forms 
of eharacter to be trained. Evil is the rcautancej by its con- 
quest over wliich moral force can alone be measured and 
manifested ; without wliich, conscience and fidelity would liave 
no field of victor)^, benevolence no place for glorious toil, 
faith and wisdom no consciousness of power. In the sickly 
seductions of pleasure, are seen the liealth and simplicity of 
holiness ; amid the temptations of selfishness, we discern and 
venerate the spirit of self-oblivious love ; beneath the arm of 
tyranny, and amid examples of hypocrisy, wc learn how calm 
the front of uprightness, and how noble the magnanimity of 
truth. Pain is never the whole of suffering ; which spreads in 
moral influence beyond itself and its hour, and administers some 
of our noblest discipline. The anguish of one human being 
is usually the j)ity of many ; even the guilt of one may be the 
forbearance, the warning, the affectionate and healing grief, 
of many. Scarcely can any ill be found that is not so linked 
with visible benefits, so entangled with arrangements in which 
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we recognize indisputable blessings, that one only author can 
be assigned to all ; if be has liad foresight of any thing, he 
must have had foresight of all ; if lie has devised a part, he 
must have devised the whole. Even such free-will as the 
human mind possesses is a power of his own deliberate be- 
stowal ; and the whole extent of its disastrous mistakes, its 
deluded estimates, its degrading preferences, its faithless 
abuse of liberty, must be considered as ordained and intro- 
duced by him for some ultimate and transcendent good. 
At present, and for a long future yet, the sufierings are great 
which sin must entail upon all wlm come witliiu its range; 
hut even its saddest victim is yet a cliild of God, and must 
at last (hencvolence requires no less) he enabled to pronounce 
his existence a boon. And hence wc must believe the 
penalties of guilt to be remedial ; sul)duing the stubborn soul, 
and leading it back to seek its peace in God ; working out 
their own remission, because tlieir victim’s restoration ; till 
the wail of despair shall be softened into the sob of repent- 
ance, and this into the sigli of self-distrustful hope, falling 
into tlie silence of deep resolve ; leading to the energy of a 
new fidelity, warmed by the refreshment of a returning love, 
and bursting at length into grateful chorus with the song of 
the redeemed. 

The essential idea of this system evidently is, that evil is 
a result of God’s will, liis temporary instrument for ever- 
lasting ends. This characteristic remaining, it is wholly un- 
important whether lie is regarded as prodinnng it immediately 
or mediately ; distributivcly or collectively ; by detailed vo- 
litions of his own, or by the agency of a being commissioned 
to this department of his government. As the blessings, 
scattered by the activity of good minds of every order in the 
universe, are no less his, than if there were no creature but 
himself to shed them forth, so the woes, which any dependent 
spirits of evil may diffuse, belong as truly to bis .providence, 
as if they were the personal inflictions of his will. Hence 
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the doctrine of wicked angels, and (jf a created Prince of dark- 
ness, is the very same with the system which I have just de- 
scribed; simply, its popular and mythological form, gathering 
up the abstract conception of evil into a person ; but still 
representing it, in this living dress, as a creature intentionally 
formed by the Orrmiscieiit and predetermining God. I re- 
gard the belief in the existence of Satan, not as opposed to 
tlie jircvailing Unitarian views of Providence, but, so far as 
it is consistently held^ as in all essential particulars, identical 
W’ith tlicrn. Its relation to the character of God is the same ; 
and the sole difference between the two is in the question of 
personality ; a question of great consequence, w’hen the ex- 
istence of a i^ivine person, as the Holy Spirit, is suspended 
on the decision ; but of small moment when, as in tliis ease, a 
mere creature more or less is to be given to the invisible world. 
What does it matter to us whether there be any, or a iTiyriad, of 
interposing agents between the ills that toucdi us and our (iod? 
Surely it is with the effects ^ — with tlie evils themselves, — that 
our practice and duty are concerned^ and about their original 
cauM' that our failli is anxious; and, on both these points, the 
Nccessiirian and the Satanic sclieiiics seem to be agreed. 
Both refer our thoughts back to a lime when no evil existed, 
and say that none could have come into existence, had the 
creative activity of God never been exercised. Both make tlio 
same estimate of tlie actual sins. and sorrows and temptations 
which are in contact with our life ; and whichever view be 
adopted, these are neither increased nor diminished, llieir 
complexion is neither brightened nor darkened, their insi- 
diousness and their treatment continue the same. They come 
out of the dark upon us ; and no more concern us till they 
strike upon our experience, than a line of light affects us, 
till its end impinges on our eye. Hence I cannot feel much 
interest in the mere question respecting the existence of a 
Devil ; and must be excused for treating it as only an insig- 
nificant part of a subject vast and terrible. 
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Does, then, tliis second system resolve our difficulties, and 
altogether harmonize the j)erfections of God ? Alas ! the 
success is no greater than before. ^Vhy this circuitous 
inetliod of producing a happy universe ? Evil is called into 
being, as an instrument of good, in this world ; and tlicn is 
anniliilated, l)y the addition of more evil, in another. If it 
be the great ol)jcct of Providence to got rid of suffering and 
sin, if liis government be an educative discipline for puri- 
fying tlie guilt, illuminating the ignorance, and destroying the 
misery of souls, must we not ask, why tlien were these 
things created ? If (Jod’s provideiu^e be thus them, 
why was it ever^/hr them r And how are we to think of those 
agencies, as the work of his own hands, on which liis whole 
administratitm is said to he aggressive ? No answer can he 
given, cxeejit that the foinporary operation of natural and 
moral evil was unavoidable, — tlie essential and only means of 
aocoinjdishing results which all admit to he hencticent, espe- 
cially the development and progress of mind, and tlie proba- 
tionary discipline of character. It may he so ; but, in this 
explanation, the ])cnigiiity of God is again saved at the ex- 
pense of his Oiunij>(»!ence. If no other means were open to 
him than those which lie has actually employed, his range of 
possibilities was mysteriously limited, his choice incompre- 
liensihly narrowed ; and he solved the jirohJern of Creation 
under some restraining conditior «. And no theory, which 
leaves tliis sliadow of necessity lingering behind the throne 
of (jiod, justifies its jmetensions as the vindicator of ,liis 
1*0 wcr. 

Scarcely docs this system seem to be reconcilcable with the 
Holiness of God. I confess myself unable to understand how 
a Being, who is held to be the prime cau^e of all the moral 
evil which the universe contains, can be regarded as morally 
perfect; or to imagine, if this be consistent with infinite 
purity, what phenomena would be inconsisteiit. It is not 
enough to say, that the evil is produced, by no means for its' 
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own sake, but for ultimate good. Often, at least, does a 
human being do wrong on no other pretext ; and the very 
pica admits, that God subordinates moral distinctions to some 
other good, and esteems some foreign benefit worth pur- 
chasing by the deed of sin. Is it urged, that the foreknow- 
ledge and infallible certainty of the l')ivine mind justify this, 
and tliat it is only because man wants the requisite discern- 
ment, that he is forbidden in his blindness to do evil, that 
good may come ? nien it would seem that moral distinctions 
are intended only for the ignorant ; and arc, to an immea- 
surable extent, delusions of intellectual infancy, designed to 
vanish, or undergo unimaginable transformations, as our men- 
tal vision is enlarged. And if this be so, none of our ideas 
of obligation are applicable to God, and he ])asscs beyond 
the range of our moral apprehension, reverence, and love. 
No ; the language of piety becomes unmeaning, and the 
sanctity of religion is in danger of utter ruin, unless tlie divine 
sentiments of right and uTong are perceived to be akin to our 
own, rc<‘Ognising the same immutable diftcrcnces^ and spon- 
taneously observing the same laws. Not even can we admit 
that he has created, and could change, the relations of right 
and wrong; that his will is the source of obligation, and by 
a command could make into a binding duty tliat which in 
itself is sin. Moral excellence is no creature of mere 
power, which he has created ; for lie is, and ever was, excel- 
lent himself, rendered venerable bv intrinsic «and uiiorimnatcd 
perfections; by holy sentiments, whose outward action, in- 
deed, must he dated from the beginning of created things, 
but whose consciousness has been from everlasting. I dare 
not think, that the Providence of God largely consists in 
doing that, which would be guilt in man. 

From this scheme tlien, not less than from the former, we 
fail to obtain satisfaction. It does not reconcile the faith of 
the conscience with the faith of the understanding ; but simply 
prefers the latter, to the injury of the former, compromising 
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God’s abliorrence of evil; and, for the sake of maintaining 
his sovereignty, making it liis instrument. In fine, philo- 
Sophy must make confession of its ignorance, and talk no 
more so exceeding proudly. This question of ages is too much 
for all its subtlety. Let us pass on to the doctrinal search of 
Scripture. Does it either reveal any new view of our subject, 
or determine our choice to either of the schemes we have re- 
viewed ? 

II. Trinitarian theologians maintain, that the Hiblc reveals 
to us the existence of a created spirit of evil, with a host of 
subordinate associates in guilt ; who seduced our first parents, 
and so introduced both ilie spiritual depravity and the mor- 
tality of our race ; who has since ti>rmentcd the bodies of 
men with divers diseases, afflicted their minds with some spe- 
cies of insanity, and corrupted their conscience with every 
variety of horrible and guilty thought ; and who especially 
assailed the person, and withstood the kingdom of Christ, 
knowing that the Messiah’s power would finally overthrow 
his own. In opposition to this statenjcnt, 1 submit, that in 
neither the Mosaic nor the Christian dispensation have we 
any revelation of the existence of such a being, or any doc- 
trinal solution of tlie problem respecting the origin of evil. 
Let me not, however, be supposed to say, that no such 
beings as Satan, the fallen Angels, and demons, arc named in 
Scripture. I do not pretend to fritter all these away into 
personifications and figures of speccli. I have no doubt that 
some of the sacred authors believed in the real existence and 
iigency of such beings; I have just as little doubt that others 
did not ; and that the Hebrew conceptions on this subject 
underwent a regular development in the course of their his- 
tory, no part of them having any origin in supernatural re- 
velation, but the whole being either the result of natural 
speculation or a gift from foreign tribes. This will be thought 
very shocking by those who, maintaining the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Bible, cannot imagine that it contains any traces 
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of the notions and sentiments of its various times ; and can- 
not think of admitting even an incidental allusion that is not 
an infallible oracle. Rut until it can be shown, that a per- 
son inspired is unalde to form an opinion of his own ; that he 
has no ideas from education and position, no prepossessions 
in common with his age ; that, from Moses to the John of 
Patmos, every scriptural author is an unerring authority, not 
merely in faith and niorjils, but in cosmogony and physics, in 
geology and astronomy, in natural history, physiology, meta- 
physics and medicine ; we may venture to maintain, on the 
ground of historical evidence, that the belief in witchcraft and 
charms, in angels and devils with C-haldec names, in demo- 
niacal possession and Satanic inflictions, may be no result 
of revelation, but one of the natural traces of time and loca- 
lity with which the Scriptures abound. There prevails, how- 
ever, great misapprehension respecting the ideas of the 
Scripture writers on these subjects ; and especially, the con- 
ception of a Devil is thouglit to pervade the whole Bible in 
one unvarying form. ^Yith a view to rectify tliis mistake, 1 
will briefly notice the chief passages of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, relating to this topic; adverting, in suc- 
cession, to the history of the fall ; to the growth of the be- 
lief both in Satan and exorcism; and to the temptation of 
Christ. 

(1.) It is impossible to conceive of a greater outrage upon 
an author’s meaning, than is the common representation of 
the Fall, on the account of that event in the Book of Genesis. 
Not a trace, even of the faintest kind, does the original nar- 
rative contoin of all that theologians tell us respecting the 
tempter, the curse, the recovery. The tempter w^as not an 
evil spirit, but a serpent, to whose natural and instinctive 
cunning, and not to any diabolical instigation, the seducing 
thought is attributed : for ^^The serpent,^^ it is said, *‘Was 
more subtle than all the beasts of the field.”* The writer. 


♦ Genesis lii. I. 
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indeed^ had not apparently any idea of such a being as Satan ; 
for, tliroughout his five books, there is not a word in allusion 
to such a personage ; though he records, I believe, more 
temptations, more trials of faith and duty, which it is thought 
the office of the evil one to administer, tlian all the rest of 
the Scriptures together. It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that, without preternatural possession, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that tlie serpent could speak, and become an agent in 
tl)e transaction at all ; for, on any view of the passage, the 
author ascribes to the creature the power both of speech and 
of walking : and to imagine that the Devil would betray him- 
self by assuming so improbable a vehicle, and making a dumb 
reptile talk, is surely little consonatit with tlio character of so 
subtle a diplomatist. The record affirms that, by way of 
puiiisliinent, the serpent was reduced to tlie reptile state, 
and comj)cllcd to crawl instead of walk and an author, 
whose imagination had reconciled itself to this conception, 
would feel no additional improbability in supposing the same 
occasion to have condemned the animal to silence. This has 
always been the interpretation of those Hebrew writers, who 
have received the account as literal history, Josej)hus, a 
man of learning and a priest, states, that “ all animals at that 
period partook of the gift of speech with man that tlic 
serpent lived on familiar l4srms with Adam and his wife and 
from a malicious intention of his own, persuaded the woman 
to taste of the tree of knowledge that, in consequence, 
God deprived the creature of speech and of the use of his 
feet.^^t If the account be considered as historical, this is its 
plain meaning ; and the insertion in it of a powerful malig- 
nant spirit, is a mere fiction of later times.J: 

• Genesis iii. 1 i, 15. 
f Jus. Ant. lib. i. c. 1. 

I The first trace of this fiction presents iuelf in the Apocryphal book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 24 ; “ Nevertheless, through envy of the Devil, came 

B 
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Not is the usual description of the results of the Fall, a 
less extravagant perversion of Scripture. The necessities of 
toil to the man, the pangs of travail to the woman, and to 
both a consequent abbreviation of the term of life, are all the 
effects of which the original sjieaks, and to which Josephus 
refers.* St. Paul adds to these the introduction of mortality ; 
but neither in his writings, nor in any more authoritative 
place than the invention of modern divines, do we find the 
least hint of any moral corruption entailed by the fall on the 
human constitution, or any penid woes prepared for our 
lapsed nature after death. Throughout the whole subsequent 
Scriptures, tlierc are only three places in which the effects of 
the first transgression arc mentioned ;t all of tliese are in tl\c 
epistles of Paul ; two, out of the tliroc, arc mere passing allu- 
sions, not occupying a line ; and in the remaining one, as 
well as in the others, natural death alone is said to have passed 
on the descendants of Adam; ‘‘not,” (as Mr. Locke justly 
remarks) “ either actual or imputed sin,” which, he says, “ is 
evidently contrary to St. Paul’s design hcre.”J Between the 
guilt of men, and the fall of their progenitor, there did not 
exist the slightest connexion in the Apostle’s mind ; they arc 
never once mentioned together. When he draw's his fearful 

denth into the world.” How difflrult it appeared, even to ihu luanicd iind ima- 
ginative Origen, to establish tbih intorj>U‘laiiou on any sound .Ncriptiir.'U autho- 
rity, may be seen in tbp fiicti that be can nuole in its bpbalf nothing bettei tlian 
an unknown JewL^h work in the Greek language, entitled *Ayd\ 7 j\ltis rov Muerdwt. 
In llufinus’s version of Origen’s “ Priiiriplr.s,” occurs the following passage: 
“ In Cfeiuvsi serpens Evam scdiixisse describitnr; de (jno in Asrensione Mbysi, 
riijns libelli mominit in opistola sua Ajiostolus Judu.s, Micbaiil arcliangcliis rum 
Diubolo dispntans de corpore Moysi, ait, a Vtattolo insptratnm serp{'?ttnnf cau- 
sam c.\stitii»sc pnevaiicationis Adae et Rvie.” — De Princip. lib. hi. c. 2. Though 
the learned Father does not hesitate to cite this book, for a theological purpose, 
he does not inform us of the grounds on which he was satisfied to invedl it with 
di\me authority. 

• Oeiipsis hi. 1(> — 19. 

t Horn. V. 12 — 20; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

I Paraphrase on Homaiis. Note ou v. 12. Sec also Whitby in loc., to whom 
Mr. Locke refijrs. 
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pictures of the depravity of both Jews and Gentiles, he is 
wholly silent respecting the fall, describing all this corruption 
not as constitutional but as actual, not ns the growth of a 
foul and incapable nature, but rather as tlic abuse and insult 
of one inherently noble.* And when again he speaks of the 
fall and its issues, he is silent about moral depravity, and 
dwells only on physical death. Never w’as there a writer 
more barbarously tortured, more ingeniously forced to spiuik 
in a spirit which he loved to withstand, than this glorious 
Apostle. Out of liis own writings, by iitcrediblc perversion, 
his generous conceptions are condemned as hcrc.sics, and his 
favourite setitimcnts denouneed as blasphemies. 

“ J will put enmity,” says' the book of Genesis, “ be- 
tween thee and the woman, and betw'ccn thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.”t Considered as a dc.scription of the mutual hostility 
and injuries of the race of venomous reptiles and the human 
species, — man naturally attacking the head of the creature, 
and the animal, especially among the naked feet of oriental 
climes, finding nothing in man so vulnerable as the heel, — a 
more vivid sentence can scarcely be conceived. Considered 
as a propliecy of Cljri.st, ingenuity could con.struct nothing 
more obscure. And, accordingly, it is never once appealed 
to, as a prediction, cither by the Messiah himself, or by any 
of the New Testament writers; and before the Advent, it 
had certainly failed to produce the proper effect of prophecy, 
and had not aided in preparing the minds of the Hebrews for 
the event. It is indeed acknowledged hy a .strenuous ad- 
vocate for this application of the pa.ssagc,” “ that the ex- 
pressions here used do not neccs-sarily imply the sense thus 
attributed to them ; and that there is no a]>pearance of our 
first parents’ having understood them in this sense, or that 


• See Ron), i. 10 ; ii. 20 ; and ili* 0—23. 

B 2 


f Ociietis iii. 10. 
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God intended they should so understand them.”* If, thcn^ 
this prophetic signification escaped the persons to whom 
the announcement was made, and the nation before whose 
eye it lay for ages, and the Christ himself of whom it spake, 
and the Evangelists and Apostles who proclaimed him to 
the world, our doubt of its reality can scarcely be deemed 
unwarrantable. 

But it is, I believe, a misconception of the author, to 
treat this passage as a jiicce of history. Neither Moses, nor 
any other scriptural writer, professes to have been mira- 
(^ulously instructed in the events of tlie antediluvian world ; 
and if they make no such pretension themselves, it is alto- 
gether gratuitous in us to make it for them. The sligldest 
consideration must convince us, that all tiaiural sourr(3s of 
information respecting so primitive a period must have 
ceased to exist, at least ii» ^ny reliable form : and the earliest 
portions of tlie book of Genesis liave every characteristic of 
that beautiful mytliical composition, which is the first fruit 
of the literary activity of every simple-hearted nation, and 
which mingles ujgcther in one texture, tradition, fact, spe- 
culation, poetical conception, and moral truth. In this 
instance, the writer seems to have been oppressed by the 
feeling, that lumian peace and tranquillity were disturbed by 
tlic restless aspirings and inquisitive ambition of the mind. 
If man could l)ut be content to take the good which God has 
spread within his easy reach, and not permit himself to pry 
into the possibilities of having more, his life might be spent 
as in a garden of the Lord, in the warmth of sunny days, and 
the light sleep of unhaunted nights. But he cannot repress his 
insatiable curiosity, his passion for the fruits of knowledge 
and dignity, of which Providence has given him the idea, 
but vvliich have been set beyond his permitted reach ; and 

♦ Dr. T. Sherlock's Six Discourses on Prophecy, p. 80 j ns quoted in Mr, M’elU 
bflovod's exedient note on the passage. 
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this thirst of his nature he resolves at all hazards to in*- 
duli^e; tills godlike aspiration, imprisoned in a frame to 
which it is unsuited, chafes against his quiet, and abbreviates 
his clays. Hence proceed the struggle and the toil of life ; 
the thistle and the thorn which he gathers from a soil tliat 
might have yielded only flowers ; hence, children are we all 
of care and sorrow' ; liciice, by tlie mvcjiI of the liardy brow 
wo must live, and soon fret down existence into dust ; not 
liowevcr, without our victory after all ; for \vc subjugate the 
earth, and reign thereon. 

Observe loo, that Adam rules tlie woman : and tlie woman 
has a heel upon tlie seqient the last seduced is placed tlie 
liighest; and the first corrupter sinks into a reptile. Our 
temptations are beneath us ; and having once dotected them, 
we arc to rule them ever after. Once let the knowledge of 
good and evil be tasted, and tlie primitive equality of things, 
which ])Ut man and beast .pon a level, is destroyed ; all 
beings fall into the ranks of a moral gradation ; and though 
none that have free will may escape a fall, he that is last to 
yield sliall be tlic first to reign. 

(2.) Neither then in the original account, nor in the scanty 
subsequent notices of the transgression in Eden, is there any 
disclosure of a Satanic existence. Let us rapidly follow 
down tlio course of Hebrew literature, and scareli in it for 
the first and successive indications of this belief. I have 
stated that the books of Moses are destitute of all trace of 
such a concej)lioii ; nor can any tiling at all corresponding to 
the popular idea of the Devil, be found in any part of the 
Old Testament. The name itself never once occurs j and it 
would be a great mistake to identify the Satan of the He- 
brew Scriptures, with the Devil of the Greek, The Satan 
of the former has a very uncertain personality. Tlie name 


See Nuic B, 
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rather denotes an office, which any agent of Providence 
might be appointed to fill, than a definite individual being. 
Any person, performing tlic function of an accuser, or who 
prepares matter for accusation, by seducing men into evil, — 
any one acting the part of an adversary to another, — is 
called Satan. Tlius David is called Satan to the Philistines ;* 
a certain captain named Rezon was Satan to Israel ;t the 
angel of Jehovah was Satan to Balaam ; % tven Paul uses 
this singular expression, Ilyineneus and Alexander, I have 
delivered to Satan^’ (for what purpose, do yon suppose), ^Uhat 
/Ac?/ may he iaayht mi to UanpkemeP § No doubt this idea, 
at first vague and iiulcfiiiite, gradually became individualized ; 
and that which had been an fippellativc, passed into a proper 
name, yet without ever wholly losing its generic character. || 
At tlic commencement of the book of Job occurs its most 
distinct and definite use. It is there applied, not to a fallen 
Spirit, not to a repudiated subject of the celestial state, but 
U) an angel near the throne, to a recognized minister of the 
Supreme Power, who appears in the courts above among 

the Sons of God.’^ He is represented as a general in- 
si)ector and public prosecutor of the Divine government over 

1 Smnuei xxix. 4. f 1 Kings xi. 25. 

Numb. xxiL 22, § 1 Tim. 20. 

(I “ (1.) a/im'r^ffrins ; in antiqniori Hobrnisrno liumo, ut in 1 Sam. xxix. 4 ; 

2 Sain. xix. 23; I Kfg, v, 4; xi. 14 ; xxiii. 25 : in soijuiori, post cxiliutn liaby- 
luiiicum, angclus mains sive diahoUts, qui icar" S<tiau vocalur, Vs. cix. 6 ; 

ZiuAi. iii. 1, 2; 1 Chron. xxi. I. (2.) chrui/or, qui civiuni inotiis observat ; sc- 
tutuluni quosdam, Hiob. i. 0, 8 ; ii. 1.” — Joh, Stmtmis Lex. Ifebr. in verb. 

In Vs. cix. 6, and Zach. iii, 1, 2, there is, liowcver, no reason to suppose that 
tile word is used as a proper name. The foriiicr of the two pftss3gC5 is best ren< 
d«rcd, “ Let an arrwtffr stand at his right band and in explanation of the latter, 
Archbishop Ncwcuinc rites the following note from Dr. Biayney; “ It appears to 
me ino'it probable, that by Satan, or the Adversary, is licre meant the adver- 
saries of the Jewish iintion in n body, Or perhaps some leading person among 
them, Saiibnllat for instance, who strenuously opposed the rebuilding of the 
temple, and of course the restoration of the service of the sanctuary, and the re- 
r.Nt(iidishmcnt of Josliiia in the exercise of his sacerdotal noimstry.**— *Vfwcomc’f 
Minor PmphetSt in t<H\ 
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man; going to and fro over tlie earth, by lietivcnly com- 
mission, to execute the probationary part of the great Ruler^s 
will, niul administer to mankind the se%’erities which test 
tlicir ftiith. h\ the earlier Hebrew writings, this office is said 
to he filled l)y no subordinate instrument: it is Jehovah 
himself who is represented as trying his servants, — as the 
personal cause of their affli(*li()ns, and author of their temp- 
fations. 1 re(‘ently heard the following passage from the 
first book of ('hroniclcs adduced in proof of the agency of 
Satan in seducing men from their allegiance to God. And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to num- 
ber Israel.”* Now it so happens, that this same event is 
recorded also in the mucli m(»re ancient books of Samuel, 
where it is thus introduced : And again ilie anger of tlie 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved David 
against thorn to say, ^ Go, number Israel and Judah/ 
Whdi can more clearly mark the natural progress of opinion 
on tills point ? As the ideas of God became more elevated 
and refined, it was felt to be scarcely compatible wdtli his 
perfections to seduce his children into violation of the duties 
he himself required: and the imagination at least, if not the 
undtTstauding, was relieved by assigning that office, of har- 
dening tlie heart and tempting the will, (which originally had 
been left with Jehovah himself,) to some interposing being, 
who might separate between God -'^nd guilt. 

Wlicn we open the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, we 
perceive a corn]>lete change in this class of ideas. Even the 
latest written of the canonical books introduce us to several 
angelic beings, unknown to the earlier Scriptures, — as the 
Michael and Gabriel of Daniel. But in addition to tliese, 
we find in tlie Jewish Apocrypha, for the first time, the ma- 
tured conception of the Prince of evil; J wlio is thenceforth 


1 Chron. xxi. 1. 

Wisd. il U ; Tobit lii. 8, 


1 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 
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represented '^in the scarcely consistent relations of creature 
and enemy of the Most High : and it is in this form tiiat 
the notion presents itself to us in the New Testament 
writings. Now what is the inference from these faints ? 
In the books of the ancient dispensation, this malignant 
Spirit does not yet appear ; in the writings of the new dis- 
pensation, he is mentioned, — ^not as a novelty of revelation, 
but as long familiar to the mind of every reader. The origin 
then of the belief in his existence, must be sought between 
the close of the Hebrew inspiration and the opening of the 
Christian. And what had happened in this interval? 
The Jewish people had been in long and intimate relation 
with Persia : connected with it by political ties, and united 
by the sympatliies of monotheism. Tlie characteristic fea- 
tures of the Persian religion were, — its doctrine of a Sjiirit 
of Evil in perpetual enmity to the Supremely Good ; — and 
its representation of a heavenly hierarchy, whose spirits were 
ranged in ranks of angels and archangels, and received their 
separate names. Tliese ideas then naturally passed into tlic 
Jewnsli mind, witli little change ; except that the Evil Spirit 
was reduced to a somewhat lower station, in obedience to the/ 
stern Mosaic principle, of the absolute Monarchy of God.*| 

* On entering the creed of the Jews, this doctrine underwent another change, 
of which many traces arc to be found in all their subsequent writings, and which 
throws light on several passages of the New Testament. It is thus stated by 
Dr. D. Strauss : ** When that Satan who appears in the Persian religion as a 
wicked being inimical to mankind, passed into the Jewish faith, his character 
WHS accommodated to the Hebrew peculiarity, which confined to the people of 
l^rucl all that is good and worthy of hunianity ; and he was regarded as at once 
the special enemy of their nation, and the Lord of tlieir Gentile foes. The in- 
terests of the Jewish people becoming concentrated in the person of the Mes- 
siah, it was natural that the Satan should be conceived of as the personal oppo- 
nent of the Messiah.” “ Accordingly,** adds this writer, ** in the New Testa- 
ment the idea of Jesus as the Messiah everywhere involves that of Satait as the 
advers 4 iry of his (lerson and work.*’* We may well object to the unqualified 


* * Das Lcben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet, § 55. 
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And as these notions became perfectly engrafted on the na« 
tional faith of Israel^ the founders of Christianity were edu- 
cated in them ; and they were permitted to appear by inci- 
dental allusion, and in conformity with the general sentiments 
of the country and the age, in the pages of history and cor- 
respondence, which the evangelists and apostles have left. 
Nor can T perceive, either how it can be proved, or why it 
should be desired, that God W'ould annihilate from the un- 
derstanding of his inspired servants, all the harmless ideas, 
foreign to their mission, which constituted the common stock 
of thought at the time, and gave them points of necessary 
sympathy and intellectual contact with the spirit of their ge- 
neration, How slight the sanction which they give to some, 
at least, of these mythological imaginations, may be esti- 
mated by a single fact. The whole theory respecting fallen 
angels rests upon two verses,* each in one of the most 
doubtful of the New Testament writings : indeed the texts 
can scarcely be regarded as constituting two independent au- 
thorities ; for the latter is little else than a repetition of the 
former ; occurring in a portion of the second epistle of Peter, 
which, strangely enough, contains, the sentiments and even the 
language of a large i)art of the epistle of Jude. When such evi- 
dence as this is brought forward, as conclusive and infallible, 1 
would respectfully ask our opponents, whether they seriously 
l)elieve, on the authority of the same epistle, that Michael the 
archangel disputed with the Devil about the body of Moses ? 
iuul as this is nowhere else mentioned, whether an express 
and jjcrsonal revelation of the fact was imparted to St. Jude ? 
If so, consistency would require them to maintain, that this 

generalization comprised in this )aat remark^ and ihcre/orc to many of the- au- 
thor's particular applications of it ; and ebpecially we muni regard a» unsucccae- 
ful his attempt to destroy the historical eham'tcr of the narrative of our Lord's 
tempution ; but no judicious interpreter will wholly neglect the suggestion which 
the passage contains. 

• Jude 6 ; 2 Pet, ii. 4. 
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is one of the essential doctrines of the Gospel: for how 
much soever our natural and corrupt reason might be 
tempted to tliink the circumstance trivial, if true, it cannot 
really be otluTwise than fundamental, if privately and expli- 
citly revealed.* 

From the foregoing remarks, the general principles, in con- 
formity with which 1 would treat the question of demoniacal 
possessions, will be so evident, that it will be unnecessary to 
enter into any details. The precise relation to each otlier of 
the various orders of evil spirits in wdneh tlie Jcw\s believed, 
it is not possible to dcfit^c. It is certain, however, that they 
made a dlslinction, vvhi(di our cirnmon translation of the 
Scri])tures has improperly obliterated, between demons and 
devils. The former were thought to be of only human rank, 
the souls of the wncked dead : and it was these only that 
were supposed to possess and afflict the bodies of the living. 
The hitter were guilty angels, and had no agency assigned to 
them on earth, being kept in diimnce within the prisons of 
the unseen world. Tluu’c wns therefore the same diftercncc 
between demons and devils, us with us between ghosts and 
fiends. Of the former, Beelzebub was considered as the 
(diief ; of tlie latter, Satan : and wlicther these beings were 
regarded as standing in any definite relation to each other, is 
uncertain ; probably the Devil, as the Prince of darkness, 
w’as believed to be the ruler of all tlie powers of evil, whether 
human or angelic. Unlike his incarcerated compeers, Satan 
w'as permitted to be at large, and to practise his arts against 
mankind : all gentile kingdoms being absolutely his ; and 
even the chosen people not protected wholly from his ma- 
lignity, at least until the Messiah’s reign, which w^as to com- 
mence with his dethronement. It may be observed by any 
careful reader of the gospels, that the evils of which he was 


* See Note C. 
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held to be tlie autlior, are not the same that are ascribcil to 
Beelzebub and his demons. Siitan^ and he only, was the 
moral seducer : and the pliysical calamities proceeding from 
him were only natural and intelligible diseases, regular 
cnougli to fall under the cognizance of science. Che demons 
had, on the contrary, no concern with the conscience ; and 
occasioned only the irregular and aj)parcnlJy preternatural 
maladies, which sc ience deserted and left to the tender mer- 
(jics of suj>crstition ; — of which epilepsy and insanity are tlie 
most rcniarlcablc cxainjdcs. 

Of this system of notions the evangelists were doubtless 
])0.sscsscd. But that tbey held tlieiii on the tenure of un- 
erring inspiration can by no means be sliown. On the con- 
trary, the natural causes which jiroduc’ed tliem can be so clearly 
delected in the prevalcnr sentiments of their age and cjjuu- 
try, that not the slightest pretext remains for referring them 
to express revelation. So far from requiring a miracle to 
excite these concqitions, we must admit, that nothing less 
than a miracle could have excluded them, familiar as tht^y 
had been to the national mind from the time of its inter- 
course wtli Persia. Had the founders t)f Christianity nevcjr 
received any extraordinary mission, they would have enter- 
tained the conception of demoniacal possession ; and its hold 
upon their thoughts nvust therefore be regarded as the result 
of natural prepossession, not of si nj)ernatural cominimica- 
tion. A notion whose human origin can be distinctly traced, 
— which was shared by uninsjiired persons, and existed in 
the authors of our religion in tbeir uninspired years, — lias no 
claim to be considered as a part of Christianity, and is as 
open to doubt and examination as any other opinion of anti- 
quity. To affirm that, were it uot true, God must have 
blotted it from the mind of his messengers, is not only to 
overbear evidence with assertion, but to decide dogmaticaUy 
on tlie obligations of Deity, and, with infinite presumption, 
to dictate the fit measure of his gifts. Till it can l)e shown, 
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that inspiration is co-extensive with omniscience, it must re- 
main compatible with error. 

The language of the Gospels then, respecting demoniacs, 
is not to be regarded as a condescending accommodation to 
popular prejudice ; but as a genuine expression of the writers^ 
own state of mind. There is no reason to doubt that the 
prevalent ideas were shared by the apostles themselves. By 
these did they inteq^ret the facts which they witnessed : 
through the colouring of these, their minds beheld the mi- 
racles of Christ, and their own : and at the suggestion of 
these arose tlie language in w’hich they have recorded the 
ministry of their Lord. All this has not the smallest effect 
on the truth and soundness of their testimony. They no 
doubt reported faithfully that which they saw and heard ; 
only they tell us something more, adding a few phrases, dis- 
closing also what they thought. Like all witnesses of simple 
mind, especially when telling that which awakens their M"on- 
der and affection, they mix up their statements of phenomena 
With notions of causation ; and present us with a composite 
register of sensible impressions and mental interpretations. 
It should be our business, as we read, to call up before us 
the scene described ; to see for ourselves the things visible, 
and hear the things audible, of which the record speaks ; 
and we shall find that this effort will usually make a perfect 
and easy separation between the real and the merely ideal, 
between the permanent fact and the temporary explanation. 
When, for example, it is said, that the demons in a man 
possessed spake to Christ, of what are we to think ? for what 
voice are we to listen ? where are the lips from which the 
utterance flows ? — Certainly it was from the organs of the 
poor lunatic hhnself that the sound must have proceeded : 
and modern language would describe this fact by saying, that 
he spake ; and in thus believing we accept the whole attesta- 
tion of tlie historian. 

(3.) The same principle must be applied to the temptation 
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of Christ. No hint whatever is given, implying any visible 
appearance communing with Jesus ; nor need we even sup- 
pose any audible voice addressing him.* Tlie Evil Spirit, 
like God himself, was held to be invisible, and inappre- 
ciable by any human senses: and when V)ords are attri- 
buted to him, they represent only the dialogue which he is 
supposed to hold with the silent and tempted heart. His 
whole guilty transactions indeed belonged, it was imagined, 
to the region of the mind ; and his was a viewless and speech- 

• Mr. Stowi'll, in his Lecture on the Personality and Agency of Satan (pp. 703, 
704), intiin.'ires thnt probably no visible form prescntiul itself to Jesus : and 
though strongly, and as it appears to me reasonably, objecting to the interpretn- 
tioii which resolves the wlmle temptation into a vtniun, he supposes, with more 
latitude than eousi'^tency of explanation, that. (he Devil showed’’ to our Lord 
ail the kingdoms of the woild and the glory ol thcMii, — not really and objectively, 
— but by means of “ a glowing though sctmu'al rfpresirntaiifyn.** The Lecturer 
tlocs not state whether he eoiiccives the dolicUations of Satiut to have been con- 
veyed by the method of real and oigauio iaUaifg : but if, in the peculiar style of 
this narrative, the Tempter can be described as “ Bhowing** things without the 
presfcnce of any visible objects, he may be described as ** Baying^* things without 
the presence of any audible sounds. English orthodoxy, in conformity with the 
gross and hard materialism which pervades it, seems to have encouraged the 
idea, that all prctcrn.atural rominunications, whether diabolic or divine, with the 
human mind, must be made by articulate noises or sensible images ; that the ac- 
tion of spirit on spirit is inconceivable ; and a rcwtaiuni in Bilrnce and darknvBH 
a thing imposhible. Adverting to this prejudice, the adminiblc Ihircluy says, 
“ We must not think his” (Abrahanrs) ” faith was built upon his outw'ard hcuhcs, 
hut proceeded from the secret persuasion of (lod’s spirit in his heart by 

which many times faith is begotten and strengthened without any of llicsc outward 
and visible helps; us we may observe in many passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
whore it is only mentioned, ‘ And God Baid,’ &c., * And the word of the Lord 
cfliwe' unto siicli and such, * saying,* Scq, But if Any one should pertinaciously 
affirm, tfaii this did import on outwmd audible voice to the carnal ear, I would 
gladly know, what other argurneul such an one could bring, for thifi his affirma- 
tion, saving hi» own simple conjecture. It \h said Indeed, * The Spirit witneMteih 
with our spirit ; but not to our outward ears, Rom. viii. 16. And seeing the 
Spit it of Clod is within ns, and not without us only, it speaks to our Hpirituul, 
and not to our bodily car. Therefore 1 sec no reabon, where it’s so often said in 
Scripture, ‘ The Spirit said,* ‘ moved* ‘ hindered,* * called,* auch or such a one, 
to do or Jot bear surh or such a thing, that any have to rone !udc, that this was 
not an inward voice to the car of the soul, rather than an outward voice to the 
bodily ear. If any be otherwise minded, let them, if they can, produce their 
arguments, and we may further consider of them .” — liarclmjx Apology for the 
true Christian Dignity, Prop. If. 
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less wrestling with conscience on its throne. Whenever there- 
fore the seductive assaults of Satan are recorded, the real 
fact described is thivS ; that internal moral conflicts have been 
going on, and deluding thouglits have lieen passing, like the 
shadow of a dark Spirit, across the purer soul. And in such 
case, the first and the only thing of winch our consciousness 
can be aware, is, the occurrence of these thoughts. To 
tlieir antecedent source, our testimony cannot reach; and 
whether they are precipitated on us by some enemy from 
without, or are of spontaneous origin within our own minds, 
is a point accessible indeed to speculation, but beyond 
the contact of experience. Till they enter our nature, and 
so become a part of our personality, they arc nothing and 
nowhere : and when they enter and wo feel their torment, 
they are ours and no other being’s. No one ever sees, hears, 
or feels, the Devil : he perenves simply the intrusion of sinful 
ideas, and svpposes them to be the result of diabolic power. 
He experiences the temptation in reality ; and refers it to 
the tempter in idea. And were lliis not true of Christ, as 
of ourselves, it would be false to say, that ho was tempted 
in all points as wc arc.” The temptation of our Lord then, 
stripped of tlie dress which the historians have thrown 
around the central facts, was the natural struggle, by which 
lie exchanged the imperfect, and local, and ambitious con- 
ceptions of tlie Messiah, which his cottage training in Naza- 
reth had imparted, — for that pure, and self-sacrificing, and 
comprehensive interpretation of the office, which broke upon 
his solitude so awfullj". That he learned, at Mary’s knees, 
to cherish the common hope of his nation, in the form under 
which it prevailed among the peasantry, appears as little 
doulitful, as that he cauglit the language of his native fields. 
Yet it is certain that this early vision passed away ; and that 
when he himself was called to fill the appointed office, he 
acted out a conception quite opposite to the dreams imparted 
to his childhood. Once he had mused on the widening glory 
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of Judeea; but lie ended with announcing the prospect of 
its fall. Once he bad exulted in the dignity and power of 
tJie coming messenger, who should break the oppression of 
his people, and set forth anew the triumph of their ancient 
Providence : he declared himself at length the meek prophet 
of penury, and woe and childhood. Once he had thought of 
what Jerusalem would be, wdien the temple should be the 
centre of the w’orld's homage, and multitudes of all nations 
should throng its pavement, and its incense should rise in 
the pride of freedom, and its hymn sjiring upward uu the 
wing of happy melody : but ere his work of life was finished, 
he taught a lowlier yet sublimer expectation, not of the 
compression of the world into the Hebrew worship, — but of 
the dilVusion of tliat worship to cover the world ; and re- 
vealed that secret shrine in every human heart, where emo- 
tions, purer than incense, may l)urn for ever, and tones 
sweeter than music be for ever breathed. This revolution of 
sentiment, this conflict, by which new thoughts of inspira- 
tion expelled the old ones inherited from education and re- 
puted prophecy, constituted the temptation in the wilder- 
ness; nor was it possible that ideas the most divine, should 
thus burst the shell of custom and tradition, witliout a con- 
vulsion truly terrible. It would be easy, were if not irrele- 
vant, to sliow how this hidden colloquy between tJic national 
prepossessions and the personal intuitions of our T^ord’s 
mind, would give rise to the separate scenes of which the 
temptation, is said^to have been composed. Possibly, how- 
ever, the histor)’^, as it stands, is not the record of a single 
event, to wliich a fixed date can be assigned in bis ministry : 
more probably, it gathers into one view a series of mental 
conflicts, distributed over his whole public life ; the strug- 
gles between the accidental and the essential portions of his 
nature ; between the national and the human ; between an 
historical imagination trained amid the gorgeousness of pro- 
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phecy, and a heavenly conscience dwelling with the simpli- 
city of God ; betw’een the conventional and the spiritual ; 
between, in sliort, the superinduced faith contracted from 
time and place, and the inborn faith of a soul divine and 
free. 

In the preceding notices of Scripture, no sanction is given 
to the interpretations, if such there be, which resolve Satan 
into a personification, treat the temptation as a vision or an 
allegory, and identify the demoniac phraseology witli the 
common language of pathological description. I believe, in- 
deed, that, wherever the Devil and his agency are named, 
the only real fact denoted is, the occurrence to some one of 
a moral temptation : and that, wherever demons are said to 
have lieen cast out, the only historical evmt described is, the 
cure of some physical or mental disease. But it ^appears to 
me absurd to deny, that the writers meant more than this ; 
to doubt that they held the popular theory of such facts, and 
blended it naturally with their record ; that they were sin- 
cerely under tlic influence of the existing system of demo- 
nology, and referred the seductions of sin to the personal 
activity of tlie malignant Spirit. Nowhere, however, do they 
pretend to set forth these ideas as gifts of preternatural re- 
velation, but si raid y take them up as part of the common 
media of thought belonging to the age, and use them as the 
incidental colouring to their narrative of facts. In different 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as we have seen, very dif- 
ferent, and even inconsistent notions respecting the origin of 
of evil prevail : the conception of a powerful diabolic agent 
underwent a regular and natural development : and the sys- 
tem of pneuraatology apparent in the Greek Scriptures is 
traceable to a foreign origin in an uninspired age. Hence 
we must conclude, that respecting the origin of evil, nothing 
doctrinal is specially revealed ; that even in Palestine, the 
human mind has been left to grapple with this great problem 
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by its own natural forces j and that we rise from tlie page of 
Scripture, as from the speculations of wisdom and genius, 
with the difficulty yet unsolved. 

By no means, then, can we attain to any theoretical cer- 
tainty, or logical consistency of belief, on this great topic. 
Revelation is silent, and philosophy perplexed ; and the con- 
troversy between the Religion of Conscience and the Religion 
of the Understanding, is undecided still. Lot the framers 
of systems say what they will, the thing is deej)er than our 
minds, and what can we know? Notlnng remains, but to 
abandon hopelessly the speculativ'c point of view, and treat 
the matter as an (jbject, not of knowledge, but of* trust; to 
regard it as a question to be deeidwl by its bearings on duty, 
rather than its materials for debate. Whenever the means 
of attaining to olqective truth do not exist, we can but rest 
in those views of things which most entirely accord with our 
best nafure. If we cannot tell what is true of Clod, we yet 
may judge what is fittest for ourselves ; what state of mind, 
wliat modes of tliouglit, prepare us best for the work of life; 
what mental reprosoritation of existence most nobly sustains 
those fundamental moral convictions, whieli it is the end of 
C/hristianil y to fix in our implicit faith and constant jirjielicc. 
To this arbitration wc must submit our present doubts re- 
specting the source of evil ; and, while wailing to reach the 
realities of reason denied us now,^ accept, as our best truth, 
the conceptions which arc most just to* our moral nature and 
relations. 

III. Let us tlicri, for final dv'cision, consult the practical 
spirit of Christianity, and ascertain to what view of the 
origin of sin it awards the preference. Is it well, for the 
conscienccvs and characters of men, to consider Ciod, — either 
directly or through his dependant Satan,— citlicr by his 
general laws, or by vitiating the constitution of our first pa- 
rents, — as the primary source of moral evil ? or, on the con- 
trary, to regard it as, in no sense whatever, willed by the 
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Supreme Mind, and absolutely inimical to his Providence 
Are we most in harmony with the characteristic spirit of the 
gospel, when wc call sin his instrument, or when we call it 
his enemy ? For myself, 1 can never sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and yield up a reverential heart to liis great lessons, without 
casting myself on the persuasion, that God and evil are ever- 
lasting foes ; that never, and for no cud, did he create it ; tliat 
his will is utterly against it, nor ever touches it, but witli an- 
nihilating force. Any other view appears to be injurious to 
the characteristic^ sentiments, and at variance with the dis- 
tinguishing genius, of Christian morality. 

(1.) Christianity is distinguished by the profound senti- 
ment of individual respotmbUity wlii<*li pervades it. All tlic 
arbitrary forms, and sacerdotal interpositions, and hereditary 
rights, through which other systems seek the divine favour, 
are disowned by it. It is a religion eminently personal \ es- 
tablishing the most intimate and solitary dealings between 
God and every human soul. It is a religion eminently va- 
tural ; eradicating no indigenous affection of our mind, dis- 
torting no primitive moral sentiment ; but simply conse- 
crating the obligations proper to our nature, and taking up 
with a divine voice the wdiispers, scarce articulate before, of 
the conscience wdthin us. In this deep harmony with, our 
inmost consciousness of duty, resides the true powder of our 
religion. It subdues and governs our hearts, as a wise con- 
queror rules the empire he has won ; not by imposing a sys- 
tem of strange laws, but by arming with higher authority, 
and administering with more resolute precision, the laws al- 
ready recognised and revered. 

This sense of individual accountability, — notwithstanding 
the Ingenuities of orthodox divines on the one hand, and 
necessarian philosophers on the other, — is impaired by all 
reference of the evil that is in us to any source beyond our- 
selves, To look for a remoter cause than our owmi guilty 
wills, — to contemplate it as a ftovidcntial instrument, whe- 
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tber we trace it to Adam, to Satan, or directlj" to Uod, be- 
wilders flic simple perceptions of conscience^ and tlirows 
doiil)t on its distinct and solemn judgnicnts. The injury 
may be diflerent in character, according to the piu'ticular 
system we adopt: but amj theory whicl) j)rovi(les the indivi- 
dual moral agent with partieipating causes of Ids gUilt, of- 
fends and ^veakens some one of tlie feelings essential to the 
(N>n .sciousness of respoiisibilitv- 

There is no persuasion, for example, more indispensable 
to this state of mind, and, consequently, no impression wliieh 
(3iristianity more profoundly leaves iqum tlie heart, than 
lliat of the ontjm and iwraonal ideyitittf of nn , — its 
individual, incommunicable character. Our own seiTCt souls, 
and tiiat divine gospel which confirms all their sincere deci- 
sions, alike declare that my sin cannot be your sin ; that by 
no compact, even by no miracle, can any exchange of re- 
sponsibilities, or transfer of moral qualities, be cffec'ted. 
What indeed is gnilt in its very nature, but a violation of 
some venerated rule of action, — a contravention of our own 
sentiments of equity, truth, purity, or generosity ? ami what 
is the guilty mind, but a system or hal)it of desire, which 
siiceessfully resists tlie control of reason and conscience ? 
That mind winch is the scat of tlic delinquent will, — which 
hears the remonstrances of right, and heeds them not, — is the 
sole iiroprietor of the sin, deriving it from none, imparting 
it to none : its (bvelling is in his volition ; and unless that 
(!aT» cease to be his, the criminality can admit of no aliena- 
tion. He may have accomplices indeed: but they are so 
many additional agents, each with his separate amount of 
guilt, and not partners among whom his one act of free-will 
is distributed. The trains of thought and emotion, Ibe ad- 
justment of tastes and atfeetions, arc different in every soul : 
each has its own moral complexion ; each, its separate moral 
relations; each, its distinct responsibility in the sight of 
God. In no sense is the gift or transfer of eliaraetcr more 

c 2 
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possible, than a barter of genius, or an interchange of sen- 
sation. God may call new life into existence, and determine 
what its consciousness shall be : he may annihilate life, and 
plunge its memory and experience into nothing : but to shift 
the feelings and aims which constitute the identity of one 
being into the personality of another, is no more possible, 
than to alter the properties of a circle, or to cancel departed 
tim e. "*3 

To trille in any way with this plain and solemn principle, 
to invent forms of speech tending to (onceal it, to apply to 
moral good and ill, language which assimilates them to phy- 
sical oljje(its and exchangeable ]>rof)erty, implies frivolous 
and irreverent ideas of sin and exeelh ncc. The wliole weight 
of this charge evidently falls on the scheme, which speaks of 
human guilt us an hereditary entail ; a scheme which shocks 
iand eonfijunds our primary notion of right and wrong, and, 
^by rendering them impersonal qualities, reduces them to 
/ empty names. No construction can be given to the system, 
^ whicli does not pass this insult on the conscience. In wliat 
sense do we share the guilt of our progenitor? Mis conces- 
sion to teinj)tation did not occur within our mind, or belong 
in any way to our history. And if, without participation in 
the arf of wrong, we arc to have its penalticfiy — crimes in 
the planet Saturn may lie expected to shower curses on the 
earth ; for why may not justice go astray in space, as rea- 
sonably Jis in time ? If nothing more be meant, tlian that 
from our first parents we inlierit a constitution liable to in- 
tellectual error and moral transgression ; — still, it is evident, 
that, foilil this liability takes actual effect, no sin exists, but 
only its possibility ; and when it takes effect, there is just so 
much guilt and no more, than might be committed by the 
individual’s will : so that where there is no volition, as in in- 
fancy, cruelty only could inflict punishment; and where 
there is pure volition, as in many a good passage of the 
foulest life, equity itself could not withhold approval. 
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In whatever way, then, you define tliis hypothesis, it di- 
rectly denies the ])ersonal character and personal identity of 
sin, and tlms enfeebles the most essential clement coinpre- 
liended in the sentiment of res[)onsibility. The jwactical re- 
sult will inevitably be, a system of false views and fictitious 
feelings, with respect both to our own cliaracters, and to 
those of our fellow-men. That which can be vicariously in- 
curred, or vicariously removed, cannot be guilt ; cannot 
tljereforo, lie sincerely felt as such ; ean awaken no true 
sliainc and self-reproaeh, and draw forth no burning tears 
wlien we meet the ey(‘ of God. It is a shocking mockery to 
call sorrow for an ancestor’s sin by the, name of pcnitcn(‘c, 
and to confound the perception (or, as it is termed, ' aj)pli- 
cation,') of Ghrist’s holiness with the j>ersoiial peaee of con- 
science : the one can he nothing else than moral disapprobii- 
tion, attended by the sense (»f personal injury; the other, 
moral approval, attended by tlic sense of jHTsonal benefit : 
and mean and confused must be the sentiments of duty in a 
mind which ean mistake tliese for the private griefs of con- 
trition, and the serenity of a self-forgetful will. Only coun- 
terfeit emotions, and sclf-judgincnis half sincere, can con- 
sistently arise from a faith A\hicli mystifies the primitive 
ideas of moral ex(;eilonee, and destroys all distlncl. percep- 
tion of its nature. It is always with danger that we turn 
away from the nalurul liand-writing of God upon tlic con- 
science: from het'dless <rycs the divine symbols fade away; 
unless, indeed, in some preternatural awakening of our 
sight, they blaze fortli once again, to tell us that the 
kingdom of true greatness hath departed from us. Let 
each consider his own life as an indivisible unit of respon- 
sibility, no less complcU», no less free, no less invested 
Avith solemn and solitary power, than if he dwelt, and 
always had dwelt, in the universe alone with God. There is 
confided to him, the sole rule of a vast and immortal world 
within; whose order can be preserved or violated, whose 
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peace secured or sacrificed, by no foreign influence. We 
cannot, by ancestral or historical relations, renounce our own 
free-will, or escape one iota of its awful trusts. No faitli 
wliich fails to keep this truth distinct and prominent, no 
faith wlii(‘li shuflles with the sinner^s moral identity, contains 
the requisites of a doctrine according to godlincss.^^ It 
must pervert, moreover, our estimates of otliers’ characters, 
no less than of our own. If guilt can be hereditary, — guilt 
meriting infinite and indiscriminate punishment, — it must be 
universal: and whether wc sec it or not, we must believe it 
to exist, with no appreciable variation of degree, in every 
burnan heart. Thus it becomes a prime duty to regard every 
thing in life, except its wretchedncNS, every thing in human 
naUirc, exeept its displays of foulnt ss and of ruin, as a de- 
lusion and a cheat. Wc strongly ])rolest against this mise- 
rable distrust of our best and truest ])crceptions. ^^'c main- 
tain the intelligible and appreciable (‘liaraetcr of all moral 
qualities, in opposition to all schemes which make distinction 
b(‘tvvecn mvtural and theological excellence, and which pro- 
pose imaginary standards of right, diflerent from those that 
recommend themselves to a discerning conscience- Sin is no 
mysterious thing, no physical jmisoii, no taint in the blood, 
vvlii('h may lurk venomously within us, gmng no symjitom, 
and exciting no consciousness, of its presence. However 
insidious in its approaches, and subtle in its manifestations, 
vigilance only is needed to detect it: its stealthiness affords, 
indeed, a sound reason for circumspection; but not for su- 
perstitious liorror at its possible existence, without discover- 
able trace, in ourselves or others. To look on the spectacle 
of vice, and not feci abliorrence, indicates a dej)raved state of 
sentiment : — to look on the spectacle of virtue, and believe it 
sin, to witness all the outward expressions of goodness and 
suspect interior corruption, to be invited by natural emotion 
tci moral admiration, and, by theological stimulants, to gal- 
vanise the heart into loathing (or even pity^’) instead, ini- 
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plies a falsehood of conscience no less malignant. Let me 
not be told that, in thus speaking, we assign too high a value 
to mere external moralities^ Avhich arc Imt treacherous indi- 
cations of character, and may be the visible fruit ol various 
and dubious motives. We never cease to teach, that no E])i- 
curean respectabilities, no conformity with conventional rules 
of order, can satisfy the claims, or afford any of the peace 
of duty, unless they be the native gnnvlh of a perceptive, 
devout, and loving heart : — that it is not in the hand which 
executes, hut in the soul wliich devises and aspires, in the 
secret will which makes sacrifice of self, in the conscience 
which grapples with temptations and overmasters fears, that 
true and immortal virtue dwells ; >inee acts are evanescent, 
wliilc the affections arc eternal. Hut it is monstrous to infer 
from this su})erficial character of outward morality, that 
there is jwobably no substratum of genuine goodness. Nay, 
it is a mean and degrading scepticism which distrusts, without 
assignable cause, the reulUy of any of the symptoms of ex- 
cellence; is tempted l)y theories of divinity to insinuate that 
they are an empty semblance; and plies its pious ingenuity 
to bla(^keii the ^cat limnan heart. lie? that is jdedged to 
make out a case against mankind at large, must find of diffi- 
cult attainment that cljarity that l»o])ctli all tliings and bc- 
lieveth all things.” How blunted must l)c tlic delicacy of 
moral }HTC(*ption, wIktc the gradations of excellence arc 
swept away into tlic dark abyss of umversaJ dej)ravity ! and 
to effect tliis reduction of all njinds to lljc same level, what 
vcliemeiit distortion, uhat wretched soj)ljistries, wJiat devo- 
tional scandal and romance, must become lialfitual ! How 
much less place for delusion and insincerity is there, wlieii 
\vc maintain a rcAerential faith in the natural moral .senti- 
ments, repress no generous admiration, disbelieve no ge- 
nuine expression of disinterestedness and integrity, and in- 
stead of whining over guilt, dare to bless God with a manly 
voice, fur all varieties of noble virtue ’ 
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I'lius does the habit of tracing sin beyond the individual 
will to a progenitor, spread confusion over the moral percep- 
tions, l)y mystifying the nature of guilt, and destroying that 
feeling of its personal (character and identity which belongs to 
the Christian sentiment of responsibility. 

By a different and directer metliod the same tendency ope- 
rates, when \ve refer our temptations to the agency of tlie 
Devil, rather than to our descent from Adam. An invisible 
power, foreign to ourselves, is heltl chargeable, to an unde- 
fined extent, with tlic evil of our own wills : and tlie con- 
science can as ill bear the present distribution, as the past 
transmission of its guilt. It is said indeed, that man is not 
less culpable, because Satan seduces him, and blinds his 
mind,” since there is no power on earth or licdl to compel 
him to transgress ; that he is a willing cajitive, and no more 
to he excused than wlicn a human accoinjilice cnticcKS liim to 
crime, without (it is admitted) relieving him of any portion 
of his criminality.* But the eases arc obviously not paral- 
lel. Man stands up before his fellow man, equal with equal ; 
his M'eapons arc fairly measured against Ids danger, by the 
great Arbiter himself ; and therefore is he siirnmoned to close 
with Ids temptations, and condemned as a traitor if lie yields 
or flics. And should it ever be otherwise, — should the fccblc- 
ndnded and inexperienced be misled by the cunning of the 
strong-headed and practised seducer, the instinctive justice 
of mankind nd|;igatcs its sentence, and commiserates the fall. 
With how much greater force, then, must this palliation be 
felt, when the Tempter is admitted to be possessed of ca- 
pacity and poAver immensely surpassing ours,”t — raavStcr- 
spirit” of majestic intellect, with whom we are as an infant 
in the giant's grasp ! AVith such a being, the l>roken energy, 
the purblind vigilance, of a fallen man, can hardly l)e ex- 
pected to cope ; at least they will be induced, in so plausible 
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a case, to esteem themselves unfairly matched against so ex- 
alted a competitor. While it were earnestly to be desired 
that the wretched conscience should be allowed no evasion, 
and for awhile no alleviation, under the condemning sentence 
of its memory and its God, — this doctrine calls up, inevitably 
and reasonably, the feeling of a divided criminality, of which 
the wealvcr nature has the smaller share. 

Tliese tejuleneics, so far ns they have been truly stated, 
must continue to act, so long as mt trace the evil tluit is in 
us to any foreign agent, llcncc it a))pcars imi)0S8ible to de- 
fend llie doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, — wliieh presents 
God to us as the author of sin and suffering, — from the same 
charge of invading the sense of personal responsibility. Not 
that we are for a moment to sanction the vulgar error which 
confounds this scheme, in its theoretical structure and prac- 
tical effects, w ith the system of fatalism ; or to imagine, that 
an abdication of all free-will, and a total indifrerence to moral 
distinctions, would l)e its proper and consistent results. 
'J'liough, however, it leaves room for individual ])ursuit, and 
motive to individual perfection, one of its chief and most 
vaunted features undoubtedly is, the encouragement wliich it 
affords to tlie passive virtues ; and it will be found, I greatly 
fear, that it is their passlvencss^ more tlian their virtuousnessy 
wliich puts them under the protection of this doctrine. 
Doubtless, he who can look on all men as the instruments 
of licaven, and recognize in their ni.Aual injuries and crimes 
tlie chosen methods of the Divine government, must learn 
submission to many a triumph of wrong, and consider anger 
against the profligate and oppressor as insubordination against 
God. lie who is haunted by the immutability of things, 
and feels himself locked in with tiie universal mcclianism, 
wnll chafe himself with no rasli spirit of resistance, nor vainly 
thrust his liand against the fly-wheel of nature. He who 
believes that all things arc right, tliat absolute (jvil does not 
exist, that whatever men may be, and whatever they may 
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do, notliing could possibly be better, must needs discover 
that bis own wishes are no criterion of good, and look with 
a contented eye over the whole surface of the past, as Avell 
as a serene trust on the pn)spect of the future. Nor can 
there be any self-exaggeration in a mind conscious of pos- 
sessing but an infiiiitesiinal fraction of tlie universal power, — 
and even that little wielded and directed by an uncontrollable 
sovereignty, that turns the hearts of men wliilhersoever it 
j)lcaseth. Complacency with every lot, resignation to all 
events, forbearance under hijury, an equal tenderness for all 
men, and the lowliest attitude licfore (Jod, arc the unques- 
tionalde results of this religious pliilosophy. But all this is 
attained by a process which, I would s\d)init, the moralist is 
hound to regard as illegitimate ; — by an ap]>cal to external 
mcclianical necCsSsity, rendering any ihing but these states of 
mind intellectually improper ; not by any considerations of 
or any ])creeption of tlicir tnlrinsi': obUfjal'wn, nic 
whole oHieaey of the system is negative, not positive. It 
prostrates and destroys the turbulent elements of our nature, 
and its quietude is the residue left by their exhaustion: it 
crumbles beneath us the heights of passion, and deposits us 
uj)on a j)lacid level beneatli the infinite expanse. Its cha- 
racteristic dispositions are reached by the sacrifice of tlie 
feelings which are distinctively moral i — the feelings, that is, 
of which right and wrong acts and propensities are the aj)- 
proprialc objects; — the feelings of ajiprobatioii and aversion, 
which recognize merit and demerit, and impel to j)raise and 
blame. The Necessarian sees, neither in liimself nor others, 
any good or ill desert to justify such feelings : he regards 
natural and moral qualities in the same light, — contenij)la- 
ting benevolence as a species of health, and selfishness as 
akin to disease : if lie utters censure or uj)plausc, it is lu^t 
from an impulse in himself, but for an effect ujion their ob- 
ject. In his love to men moral distinctions have no j>lace ; 
for as their sins justify no alienation, their virtues give no 
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c laim to admiration : lie loves them apart from the percep- 
tions of conscience, — without veneration, — without praise, — 
by the mere force of the sympathies which take interest in 
sentient beings as capable of happiness and misery : — loves 
them, may wc not say, because there is no cause for hate ; 
resentment, imjiaticncc, disgust, being out of place towards 
Croat urch who are what they were meant to be, nothing 
ronniins but to include them in his coinplaccncy. Nor docs 
the which this system inculcates, bear the true 

and Cbristian stamp. It is not tlie irrepressililc aspiration 
after moral jierfcclion, the pursuit of an image in tlic con- 
science intinitely beautiful and great, the devoted worshij) of 
the holy, good, and true, which draw forth tears of contri- 
tion for the jiast, and dwarf the attainments of the jiresent, 
thougli reckoning tlieir thousand victories; but it is rather a 
sense of jdiysical and mental insignifieaiice, which annilii- 
lates all worth exce])t such as we may derive from sharing the 
rc'gard.s of God : it is not a [)(*rc('ption of want of merit in our 
cliaractcr, but a consciousne^ss of incapacity for it in our 
nature. 

And who could fairly realize the fundamental idea of tliis 
scheme, without losing all confidence in liis own moral con- 
victions. and constantly distrusting his best feelings as delu- 
sions ; Kt)r does he not believe, that whatever is brought to 
pass is alisolutely right and best, and that any dilfcnmt view 
nf it is an illusion incident to our lutman point of siglit ? 

(jptimist casts liis eye over tlic jiast, and can sec no blot 
upon the retroS|)cct : yet docs it contain innumerable tilings, 
— woes and crimes the must deplorable, — wdiich, ore they 
liappened, were repugnant to his worthiest desires, and to 
he encountered by tlic most strenuous resistance of duty. 
Is lie then to look at these objects, u]> to the last moment of 
tlic present, as utterly evil; and from the first moment of 
tlie past, as Indisputably best? Is he to set up a, two-faced 
sentiment, gazing with mutable and discriuiinutive expres- 
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sion on things approaching, but with unvaried complacency 
on tilings departed ? Is it possible, that actions and charac- 
ters can change their complexion by mere migration in time? 
or was it altogcUicr a niistakc to tliink so ill of the iniquities 
which, having been summoned into existence, must always 
have appeared eligible in the view of God ? These per- 
plexities must perpetually arise to a mind which uses two 
standards of good ; the inorat, whicli approves the rif/hl ; 
and the tvmtiml, which reveres the pr/.sV. The latter inces- 
santly contradicts the former, and insinuates that it is a 
blind guide, aiming at tliut which tlie All-wise will refuses to 
achieve. And thus our theorist, in so far as he is true to his 
prhinples^ would lajisc into sccjiticism of his moral judg- 
ments ; into a liesitating veneration for the oracles of duty ; 
a suspicion that they may inculcate jirovisional siijierstitious, 
rather than eternal truths. It must he ditticult to unite 
pious acquiesecMiee in the guilt of others, with uncompro- 
mising resistance to our uw^n. 

In short, the (Hmtcmplutioiis presented by this doetrine 
do not ajipear to be favourable to t/c/hr exeellenee : rising 
too far, and einbraeing too niueh, they quit the contact of 
this green earth, and lose sight of the interval between the 
quiet vales wlicrc virtue walks, and the giddy heights it may 
not tread. The soul, rendered conscious more of tlie im- 
mensity around it, than of the obligations upon it, lies still, 
without a passion, without a fear, — venturing an approach 
to the benignity more than to the energy of God- Perhaps it 
is the tendency of .all systems which most ara^y spread forth 
the Divine Infinitude, to be less occujiied with the concep- 
tion of the Divine Holiness : perhaps the mind intensely 
occui>icd with the idea of one solitary Power, absorbing all 
subordinate agencies, and willing every change that renders 
s])acc or time perceptible, has all its strongest impulses, both 
moral and sympathetic, suppressed in the abyss of mystery ; 
and the distinction between different beings and different 
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acts appears, iu so vast a view, too trivial to’^ be worthy of 
tlecj) emotion and resolute volition. Certain it is, that the 
oriental religions which have encouraged this sublimity of 
devotion and self-anniliilation in tlie IXnty, have, not been 
remarkable for the formation of a sound and vigorous type 
of moral character. Indeed wc have seen that God himself, 
the supreme centre of reverence, no longer remains, under 
tlie Necessarian representation, a really hohj object of 
Ihouglit. If we are to admit no possibility of resisting Jus 
will, and proclaiming him the Only Cause, to drown all other 
powers in his immensity, it becomes impossible to feel that 
he has any i)aramourit regard to moral distinctions : he can- 
not share our feelings towards human guilt, for it is his work: 
he objects to no amount of vice, provided it issues in enjoy- 
ment: and not one libertine, or traitor, or murderer, could 
his purposes have spared. To reconcile us to this dreadful 
thought, we are rcmind<*d of liis benevolence, wdiieh will 
bring all things to a glorious result. But how can we discern 
any sanctity in a benevolence so indiscriminaiing in its in- 
struments? Must all our various apprehensions of God, 
tlie sinwemcly good and supremely fair, shrink into this 
oiie, of ultimate-happiness Maker, by no incaTis fastidious iu 
hi.*’ application of means, but secure of producing the end ? 
Must the harmony of the Divine perfections la])se into this 
dull rn(»notone ? It can liardly ho well for our conscience to 
worship a Being whom wc could not imitate without guilt : 
or, if it be said, that we niry iTuifate his ultimate aim, 
tliough not his intermediate met hods, — what is this but to 
admit that our moral sympathies with him must be post- 
poned to the end of time ? 

Thi.s system, then, lik<» others which trace sin to causes 
beyond the individual will, docs not appear to foster that 
deep reverence for moral distinctions, and sense of personal 
responsibility, which eminently characterize practical Clms- 
tianity. It is favourable indeed to the i)assive virtues, which 
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occupy their due place in tlie morality of the Gospel: hut 
in producinj^ them, apjicals to consiilerations discouraging to 
the active spirit of riKjral resistance and moral aggression. 

To all this, liowcver, an objector might urge the following 
reply: — Human conduct is not influenced by such consi- 
derations as you have supposed. It matters little wliat men 
may think about the origin of their guilt, if they make no 
mistake about its coimuinences : let them only he sure that it 
will be punished in the end, and they may please themselves 
with sjieeulating about its beginning. Every one will fly an 
inevitable suffering, wlietlier self- incurred or induced liy fo- 
reign causes: and if ho clearly sees the penal sentence, he 
will shun the sin, just as much when he imagines tliat others 
have involved him in it, as wlien he conceives that he alone 
has brought it on himself. In short, the will neither is nor 
can be determined by anything hut the prospect of pleasure 
or jmin ; and so long as consequences of this kind depend 
on his decisions, a man will feel liimself accountable. Tlic 
sense of resjionsibility can never be weakened by any system 
which, like those just noticed, retain the doctrine of future 
rctrihution.^’ 

This statement assumes that self-regarding motives, pro- 
mises of happiness, and threats of miser)", arc the sole powers 
for oiierating on human cliaracter. 

(2.) In reply, I submit as a second distinguishing feature of 
practical Christianity, that it makes no great, certainly no 
exclusive, appeal to the pntdenfial feelings^ as instruments of 
duty; treats them as morally incapable of so sacred a work ; 
and relies, chiefly and characteristically, on affections of the 
heart, which no motives of reward and punishment can 
liavc the smallest tendency to excite. 

The Gospel, indeed, like all things divine, is unsystematic 
and unbound by technical distinctions, and makes no meta- 
\)hysical separation between the will and the affections. It is 
too profoundly adapted to our nature, not to address itself 
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copiously fo botli. The doctrine of retribution bciiio; a solonni 
trutli, appears with all its native force in the tca(‘lhiigs of 
Clirist, and arms many of Jus appeals with a persuasion just 
and terrible. But never was there a religion (containing 
these motives at all) so frugal in the use of them ; so able, on 
fit occasions, to dispense with them : so rich in those inimit- 
able lou< lies of moral beauty? and tones tliat penetrate tlic 
conscience, and generous trust in the better sympathies, which 
dislingnish a morality of the affections. In Clirist himself, 
wliere is there a trace of the obedience of juous self-interest, 
eoin^niting its everlasting gains, and making out a case for 
compensation, by submitting to infinite wisdom? In Jiis 
character, which is the imjicrsonatioli of his religion, wc surely 
liave a perfect image of spmitancous goodness, unhaiuited by 
the idea of personal enjoyment, and, like that of Cud, un- 
bidden but by the intuitions of conscience, and the impulses 
of love. And what teacher less divine ever made such high 
and bold demands on our disinterestedness ? To lend out our 
virtue upon interest, — to love them only who love us,’^ he 
pronounced to he the sinners’ morality ; nor was the feeling of 
duty ever reached, but by' those who could *^do good, ]io])ing 
for noihhuj again,'’ except that greatest of niwards to a true 
and faitliful lieart, to be the childnm of the ilighcsl,'’ who 
“ is kind unto the unthankful and the evil.” In the view of 
Jesus, all dealings between God and men were nut of bargain, 
but of affection. Wc must surrciuler ourselves to him with- 
out terms ; must be ashamed to doubt him m’1h> feeds the birds 
of the air, and, like the lily of the field, look up to him with a 
bright and loving eye; and he, for our mueli love, will pity 
and forgive us. In Jiis own ministry, how much less did our 
Lord rely for disciples on the cogency of mere j^roof, ami the 
inducements of liopc and fear, than on the jxiwer of moral 
sympathy, by which every one that was of (iod naturally 
loved him and heard his words;* by whieJi the good shepherd 


* John viiL -IS, 47. 
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knew his sheep, and they listened to his voice, and followed 
liiin ;* and without wliich no man could come unto him, for 
no spirit of the Father drew hini.t No condition of disciple- 
ship did Clirist impose, save that of “ faith in him absolute 
trust in the spirit of his mind; a desire of self-abandonment 
to a love and fidelity like his, without tampering with expe- 
diency, or hesitancy in peril, or shrinking from death. 

Thcrc is, tlicn, a wide variance between the genius of 
Cliristianity, and that philosophy which teaches, that all men 
must be bouglit over to the side of goodness and of God, by 
a j)ri(^e suited to their particular form of selfishness and ap- 
petite for pleasure. Our religion is remarkable for the large 
confidence it reposes on the disinterested aflections, and the 
vast proportion of tlie work of life it consigns to them. And 
in thus seeking to subordinate and tranquillize the prudential 
feelings, Christ manifested how well he knew what was in 
man. lie recognized the truth, which all experience declares, 
that in these emotions is nothing great, notliing loveable, no- 
thing powerful ; tliat their energy is perpetually found inca- 
pal)le of withstanding tl)e impetuosity of passion ; and that 
all transcendant virtues, all that brings us to tremble or to 
kneel, all the enterprises and conflicts which dignify liistory, 
and liave stamped any new feature on human life, have had 
their origin in the disinterested region of the mind ; in ufiec- 
tions, unconsciously entranced by some object sanctifying and 
divine. lie knew, for it was his special mission to make all 
men feel, that it is tlie office of true religion to cleanse tlic 
sanctuary of tlie secret affections, and effect a regeneration 
of the heart. And this is a task which no direct nisus of the 
will can i)ossibly accomplish, and to which, therefore, all 
offers of reward and punishment, operating only on tlie will, 
are quite inapplicable. The single function of volition is io 
act ; over the executive part of our nature it is supreme ; over 
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the emotional it is powerless ; and all the wTCstlings of desire 
for sclf-eure and self-elevation, are like tlie struggles of a child 
to lift himself. He who is anxious to be a philanthropist, is 
adiniriiig benevolence, instead of lovdng men ; and whoever is 
labouring to warm his devotion, yearns after piety, not after 
Ciod. The mind can by no spasmodic bound seize on a new' 
heiglit of emotion, or change the light in which objects appear 
before its view. Persuade the judgment, bribe the self-in- 
terests, terrify the expectations, as you will, you can neitlier 
dislodge a favourite, nor entlirone a stranger, in the heart. 
ShoM^ me a child that dings an affectionate arm around a pa- 
r<uit, and lights \ip his eyes boncatli her face, and I know tltat 
tluTc have been no lectures there upon filial love; l)ut that 
the mother, being lovxahle, has of been loved ; ft)r 

to genial minds it is as impossible to withhold a pure affec- 
tion, wlion its object is presented, as for the fhnver to sulk 
witlTm the mould, and clasp itself tight within the bud, w'hen 
the gentle forc.c of sjjring invites its petals to curl out into the 
warm liglit. As you reverence all good affections of our na- 
ture, and desire to awaken them, never call them duties, 
lliough they he so ; for so doing, you address yourself to the 
Avill ; and by hard trying no fittach men t ev'er entered the heart. 
Ne\er ])reaeli on tl)eir great dcsira))lcness and j>roj)riety ; 
f<u- so doing, you ask audience of the judgment ; and l)y Avay 
of the understanding no glow of nohle passion ev^er (*ume. 
Never, above all, rc(’kon up their l);diinee of good and ill; for 
so doing, you exhort self-interest ; and In' that soiled way no 
true love v^ill consent to ])as,s. Nay, nev(*T talk <pf lliein, nor 
even gaze curiously at them ; for if they he of any wort) i and 
delieaey, tliey vill he instantly looked out of eountojianee and 
fly. Nothing worthy of human v(*neTatio]i will <!ondeseend to 
he embraced, hut for its own sake : grasp it for its excellent 
results, — make hut tlic faintest ofler to use it as a tool, and it 
slips away at the very e()ueeption of such insult.. The func- 
tions of a healthy body g<i on, not by knowledge of phy- 

V 
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siology, but by the instinctive vigour of nature; and you will 
no more brace the spiritual faculties to noble energy and true 
life, by study of the uses of every feeling, than you can train 
an athlete for the race, by lectures on every muscle of every 
limb. The mind is not voluntarily active in the acquisition 
of any great idea, any new inspiration of faith ; but passive, 
fixed on the object which has dawned upon it, and filled it 
with fresh light. 

If this be true, and if it be the object of practical Chris- 
tianity, not only to direct our hands aright, but to inspire our 
hearts ; tlien can its ends never be achieved by the mere force 
of reward and punishment ; then no system can prove its 
sufficiency, by showing that it retains the doctrine of retribu- 
tion, and must even be held convicted of moral incornpe- 
tency, if it trusts the conscience mainly to the prudential feel- 
ings, without due jirovision for enlisting the co-operation of 
many a disinterested affection. 

To this objection must any scbenie be liable, which ri’pre- 
sents the Creator as having made choice of the instrumcnlality 
of evil. I freely admit, that no one urges the personal 
motives to duly with more closeness and force than the 
Necessarian. Maintaining, with the utmost strictness, the 
eoimexion of moral cause and effect, teaching the alliance of 
Jiappiness Muth excellence, and of misery with vice, by a law 
inexorable as fate, he convinces us, that every concession to 
temptation, every relaxation of conscientious effort, is an ad- 
dition of wretchedness to our future lot; tliat M'hen tlie evil 
volition has once piissed, no fortuity can provide evasion, nor 
any mercy give us shelter ; that on the decisions of our will is 
suspended whatever can make our everlasting destination 
blessed. But his doctrine goes on to assure us, that it is only 
to ourselves that our sins create any clear increase of suffer- 
ing ; they are a part of the best possible system, designed for 
the gciieral.good ; and shown, by tlicir occurrence, to be clear 
benefits to the world. No love of our fellow-man, then, can 
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he engaged in behalf of duty; let eonseieneo say what it will, 
we hold no power, and iiieur no risk, of creating injury to 
others ; and our sympathies with them cannot reasonal)ly de- 
termine finy moral clioiee. No love of God can tender help 
to our feeble virtue : for lie is not grieved in our sins and 
whether, in our conflicts, we succumb or conquer, the issue is 
well-]deasing in his sight. He appears to sustain a relation, 
not of concern, but of imlifl'crcm*c, to our choice ; and tlic 
idea of him, as sjieclator of the strife, inspires no courage, and 
brings no victory. If it l)e urged, that these considerations 
are of loo higli and abstract a kind to influence us in jirac- 
tice, ai\(l tliat to us our miseonduc.t must always appear in- 
jurious to men, and oflensive to.CjocI ; wliat is tliis but to 
allow tlie imlitness of the doctrine to our minds, and to say, 
tliat it is harmless, in proportion as it remains iinreali/iCd ? It is 
a j)oor |)]ca for the value of a system to exelaim, Never mind 
its threatened miseliiefs, eonscicnce is too strong for them.” 
Tlie point at whieh the present argument rests is this, that 
in so far as the doctrine operates^ it dismisses all Init the pru> 
dential feelings from the service of duty. 

Our conclusion is evident. The spirit of ])ra(!lical (Chris- 
tianity gives a double sutfrage against tlie S(‘lieine whielj makes 
moral evil the iastrawenl of (iod ; and l)i(Js us n'gard it as liis 
eneanj. Revelation allies itself with the )>rimitive religion of 
the eon'jcicnce. 

To the tlieoretic question, still mged by our womhir and 
solicitude, “ But wheme this foe ?” it lias been alre ady saiil, 
that no answer can he givem All the ingenuities of logic 
and of language, leave it a mystery still : and it is hc^tter to 
stsind witliln the darkness in the quietude of faith, thaFi 
vainly to search for its margin in tlie restlessness of know- 
ledge. AVcrc we compelled, for relief of mind, tf) select 
smae definite method of rcjwesenting llic case to our appre- 
licnsions, I know not any simpler or hotter comxqFtiori than 
that of the ancient Platunists ; — that the process of creation 
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consisted, not in the ori^nation of matter itself out of no- 
thiiif^, but in the production of form, order, beauty, organi- 
zation, life, seiitiency, out of matter, — in making it the re- 
sidence of mind, tlic receptacle of experience, and the ser- 
vitor of souls : tliat the Divine hand has manifested illimit- 
able skill, and the Divine love infinite versatility, in the use 
and a])plication of the original material ; but that, as it is 
l])e negative opposite to his positive perfections, its unsus- 
c^eptibility of life and spirit has occasioned the portion of 
evil whicdi deforms the universe, and which, however varied 
and reduced, and, in the higher gradations of being, attenuated 
to tl)c verge of extinction, cannot be utterly annihilated. 
From tlic large ])roportion of visible evik natural and moral, 
that is traceable to disorganization and its related changes, 
this view is easily approliendcd, and may indeed be detected, 
in many common forms of thought and sj)eeeh. It it be not 
true, no better substitute for the trutli is within our reach. 
It limits the power of (Jod no more than the rival scheme: 
for were we to say, that lie boeamo the author oi evil, as the 
tntaro'tffahio means of ulterior heiudits, we should admit, tliat 
onhj Off //fcsr lertna was the contemplated good producible, 
even by liiiii whom, in relation to all our measures of force, 
MT justly call Omnipotent. It is impossibl(‘ to eseapv', and 
tluMvfore better to confront, tlic idea of a necessity, re- 
strietiiig the conditions within which the Divine goodness 
operates ; — a necessity, mysterious, but not dreadful ; not 
great enough to be sidjvcrsivo of faith, nor trivial enough to 
be reasoned out of siglit. I know not wliy our tliouglils 
sliould not find a residence for this necessity, rather in the 
materials awaiting the Creative hand, than in any immaterial 
laws, under the mystic title of the Nature of things,’' or 
(in other words,) any dark Fate bcliind the throne. But in 
saying this, T only propose to :itate the problem in the most 
salutary form, and by no means to offer a solution : mere 
jiretension to ideas, where truly wc have none, only e.xcludes 
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US from tl)e honetits (wlurli are many) of our allotted portion 
of ignoranee. 1 have no sympathy with the eonfident and 
(loginatie spirit, whieli exelainis, ** Let the counsel of the 
Holy ()ni‘ draw nigh, tliat we may know it;'* and would 
only ]>rotest against systems (hat “ call evil good, and good 
evil,^^ tliat jmt bitter for sweet, and sweet for hitter/’ 

Sin, then, in the siglit of (iod and all good men, is to be 
cstetmed an evil, absolutely and everlastingly. \Vc may 
rally the trhofv })ower of our nature against it : ior it 
destroys our ]HTsonal security ; it irremediably wounds our 
brotlier; and it puts us in dreary alienation frmn our Father 
and our Judge. We may let loose our aversion to all that 
on’eiuls the eons(‘ienre, and without inetaj)bysieal licsifaney, 
visit it with imeom})romising hate ; for so doing, we are in- 
dignant with no instrument of I>eity; nor do we fall into 
any sentiment at vavianee with his. We may yield, with 
entire self-preeipitation, to the love of whatever things are 
pure and true and good ; nev'cr fearing that onr iifVe(‘lions 
will become too exclusive for the enbgljtened (diildren of lh(‘ 
Highest. When we look into the darker eliamhcrs of our 
soul, and discern, asleep or aAvake, the j)c)ucrs of selfish- 
ness, malice, jealousy, — we sec^ there in no mirscTy e)f di.^e.i- 
])rme, where (i(k 1 presides to train us ultimately ut, 11 ; hut 
the dreadful dwelling of our familiar fiend wlio wrestles iik 
ap(jsta(’V with (okI; — the j^alace of the penal furies tJiat at 
onee tempt and torture us, a place ;ievered by a whole uni- 
verse from Heaven ; — llie inner H<'11 of our immortal nature, 
so plentc(»us in siditary agoni(‘s, that the addition of outward 
flames populous witli tormented beings would only refresh 
us with pity f(»r their woes. The fever of desire, the fires 
of revenge, the gnawing of remorse, still busy in our im- 
mortality ; the sl)amc of resuscitated memories; the pas- 
sionate yearning after strength with tlie prostrate conscious- 
ness of weakness ; the strangeness and desolatiqn of empty 
minds and heated a})petitcs carried to the assemblage of the 
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skies, and gazed on by the ])itying eye of a Divine bill 
alienated purity, — OIi ! what flumes can burn into tenderer 
scats of anguisli tliun these ^ And so far fron» planning and 
williiig the laj)sc of any into such guilt and suflering, the 
Great Itiiler never ceases to resist to the last, all sueli delay of 
his benediction and frustration of bis desire. lie dwells ab- 
solutely apart from all creative contact with the evil whieli 
we arc bound to abhor: he eoincs before us as a beiiig un- 
ambiguously Holy ; not in any ultimate and scarce intelligible 
way, but in our plain luunan sense. Ilis name must be re- 
served as the exclusive re(‘cplaclc of all the excvllcnee and 
beauty, the majesty and tenderness, the purity and jiisliee, 
of wliieh our minds can gather togetlier the ideas. It is no 
figure of speech, that tlierc is jo// in hvavvn over the sinner 
that repenteth : that j)art at least of heaven that dwells be- 
low and hides itself within our hearts, that portion of Chid 
that expresses itself through the sanctities of our nature, 
yields to t>ur moral restoration not only a ready welcome, 
but a mysterious help. When fear has performed its pn)per 
and only function on a responsible being,— whicli is, not to 
create holiness, but to arrest guilt ; when it has summoned 
us, like the prodigal, to ourselves again; when it Jjas brouglit 
tlie mad career to luilt, and left us weeping, humbled, ])ros- 
trate in the dust, crying, “ Lord, help us, we perish;” — 
then the Divine Spirit dawns on the gloom of our self- 
abasement, and refreshes us with the delicious light of a 
new and purer love : instead of the vain strivings of an ener- 
vated will, the restless beating of mere prudence jigjiinst the 
iron bars of corrupt desire, the gates of the soul are burst 
silently open by some angel afl’eetion, and we are free ! And 
shall we not, with most devout allegiance, follow our Divine 
Emancipator ? The great work, which his lioly energy is 
thus ready to carr)^ on within us, he may be discerned (^on- 
ducting every where without us. On the tlieatre of tlie uni- 
verse he is himself engaged to grapple eternally \\ it h Evil, 
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and Iiurl it from the higher portion of his abode. And so, 
he waits, Avith his inspiring sympathy, to hail cA'crj' victory 
of our frce-Avill : and by all the filial loA'e we bear him, by 
the generous fear of estrangement from his spirit, by the 
hope of groAA'th in his similitude, Ave are summoned to enter 
the fichl of moral conflict, — to stir up the noble courage of 
our hearts, and in the. Lord’s oaau might, do battle AA’ith the 
eonfederalc fiends of guilt and woo. Tlicre is not clscAA'here 
a combat so glorious, or a tro])hy so divine. 




N O T E S. 


A. 


Origin of the Doctrine of Two Principles. 

Tiik prominent place \\hicli the doctrine of two principles occupies 
in the ljit<*r theology of the Persian> hu*^ i)r<K‘ured for that peojilo the 
reputation of Ix'iug the first to apprehend it; and for Zoroaster the 
credit of assigning to it due importance in tlje religious reforma- 
tion whicli he iiccoiujiliehed. So much douhl, however, exists, re- 
specting tin; age in wliicdi Zoroaster lived, the. nature and extent of 
the cliange wliich he introduced, and even on the question whetlier 
he really taught tlic dualistic scheme at all, that lie cannot justly 
dejirivc the Ionian philosophers of a claim to originality in llieir 
resort to it. li either before the Persian coiupiest of the Medcs.or 
in the time of Darius llystasjH's, this doctrine liad l)een entrusted to 
the Magi, a» conservator.s of the natioiml religion, it is diflicult to 
account for the omission of .so fundamental a tenet in the account 
wliich Ik’rodotus gives of the Persian tlieology. The simjile mono- 
theism which the Father of History dc.scribcs, us seeking the moun- 
tain top in sacrifice, and calling the whole .:ircle of tlie heavens God,* 
can scarcely be the same with the elaborate systcmi of dualism, 
attributed by Plutarch to Zoroaster and tlic Magi and tlie difTerenee 
between the tw'o accounts throw.sa doubt on the aiiticjuity of the latter 
doctrine in the East. Vet, on the other hand, if we as.sign to it the 
most recent date of which the case admits, we must allow that it 
formed part of the popular hctiefiu the fourth century before Christ ; 
in which case, it must have existed, at least in its previous philosophical 


• Oi 5' eofii^ot/at Au ^irl ra h\^\6TUTa rwv ovpiwtf hrafintyavrts, Bveias 
fpituf, Toy kvkXov itdvTa toC oiipavov ^la KaXtoyrts. i. llil. 
f l>e Isule ft Obni<lc*, § 10, 17 
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form, in tlic fiftli. A doctrine, however, which liad not yet fissnmeil 
a inytholog-icul chanicter. or drawn to itself any external ceremonial, 
ini^ht easily escaja; the notice of Herodotus. The Jndiaii boolcs, which 
contain the same tenet, arc thoue^ht hy Friedrich von SchJegcl to have 
borrowed it from IVrsia and cannot therefore be adduced in separate 
j)roof of if‘< high anti(juity. On the wJiole, lliere appears to be no 
evidence of its propagation among any native Oriental people, before 
the brilliant period of art and philosophy in the Greek cities of Asia 
IVlinor. 

Fa^cd if it should be cbrouologu-alh incorrect to aiUnn, that Ionian 
speculation ‘‘anticipated” the oriental religions in their tlieologieal 
and philosophical idea^, there i" no suflicient reason to tlt'iiy its iii- 
dependciiec and oi igiuality. 'I'hough the (beck schools did not arise 
till an oi)ening intercourse with I'gypt and the interior of Asia afforded 
to their founders the opjtort unify (d' bor 'viug from fort‘ign sources, it 
does not appear that they estimated tlu- ulvantagc Inglih cn()iigli to 
avail themselves of it. Only a trul) indigenous [iliiKi'-opliv could 
have left .such di.stinct traec.s of a regular and ]>rogre>sivi‘ devclojiinent, 
beginning with the poetical cosiiiogonics of a purely nnthological 
jvra, and growing, under the fostering care of puece.ssive tea(diers, 
into vast spoeulalive systems, lu'aring a relation, continually mon‘ 
obscure and questionable, to the tlieology whieli gave them birth. 
Adverting to this natural process, Mr. Thirlwall says : “ Jt can excite 
no surprise that in a period such as w‘c arc now reviewing, when 
tliought and inquiry were .stimulated in soinanv new directions, some 
active minds should have been attracted by the secrets of nature, ami 
should liave been led to grapple w ith some of the great questions 
wliieli the contemplation of the visible universe suggests. There can 
therefore be no need of attempting to trace the impulse by which the 
Greeks were now carried to>vard such researches, to a foreign origin. 
But it is an opinion which has found many advocates, that they w*erc 
indebted to their widening intercourse wdlli other nations, particularly 
with Fg}pt, Phoenicia, and the interior of Asia, for several of the 
views and doctrines which were fundamental or prominent parts of 
their earlier philosophical systems. The result, however, of the 
maturost investigation, seems to show that there is no sufficient ground 


* See his Tic.itise, Ubi'r lUc Sprache unil Wrisheil der Iiulier ; an abstract of 
which, with translation of thr portions relating to the dualistic .systein. will he 
loiinil in Dr. Prichajir-s An:ll\^i.s of the Kp>plian Mythology, Ilook III, 
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even fur this (‘onjectuir.’’ On llu- other hand, il is rlom* that tho 
lii>t ]>hiIoso])licrs wori not wliolly independent of the earlier intel- 
lectiia] edoTts of lht‘ir own coiintryincri, a!id that, per]iii])5i nneon* 
seiou^ly, ihov derived the form, if not, in part at leut^t, tlie pnh&tanee 
i)f tJieir speculations, iroiu tli(‘ (dd theot^onies and eosmog'onieti.'*i' 

The sueecssive evtiliitions of tlir l^mtlieistie ])rinci]>le. and its final 
renunciation hy .Vnaxai^j-orsw. are thus sueeinetly described by IMi*. 
Tliiilwall: *' Thales evol\ ed his world out of u sint^rlc sinijdc sub- 
stance, (wutrr) to which he attributed the janver of passinj^ s])ontnne" 
oii'^ly throned i the \arious transformations necessary for the inulti- 
jilieity of natural production^. Ihit he does not seem to have alteinjited 
ae(’urately to detine the nature of these transformations. Ami so 
mo^t of Ills ^neee^sor‘‘, who set out from a similar hyp<itlie<is, con- 
tenti 1 tlu nu-elves with some xairue notion^, or phrji'^es, ahout tli(‘ 
.^iieet s^i\ e expansions or Contractions (»f the oiipnal substance. Jhit 
a^ the contemplation of ammai life had led Anaximenes to adopt nir 
as tile hasjs of hi'^ s\Mem, a later philosopher, Dio^eiu'S of Apolloniu, 
earned this anahuiv a st(‘p further, and rci^ardtal tlie universe as 
issuiiiL;: from an mtelh^’ent })nneiple, by which il wti.s at once vivified 
and ()rd( ie<! — a rational, as well as sensitive soul — still without recoil- 
m/iT^r any distinction between matter and mind. Much earlier, how- 
ever, Anaximander of Miletus, who flourished not lone; after 'riudeH, 
and i- frencrally considered as liis immediate discijde, seems to hiivi* 
been stiuek hy the difli(;ulty of aecountiri*^ for the eliang’cs which a 
^iInple ^uhstanee must he suj)jj(?sed to undergo, in oriler to produce an 
intimte vaiictv of beinj^s, lie found it easiei’, in eonfoimity with 
some of tlie mieient (’osniog-onics, to conceive the primitive state of 
the universe as a vast chaos, for whieli be had no other nanui than 
the infinite, — <‘(»utiiinin^ all the elements out of which the world was 
to lu' eunsirutled. by a process of .sejiarata and combination, which, 
howcv^cT, lie eon^'idered as the n sult of a motion, not imjiicsscd on 
it from willKiut, luit inherent in tin; mass. Tliiw hy|)othesis, which 
tended to jrive an entirely new direction to the speculations of the 
seliool, ^eeins to have heen treated with a ucLdecl which it is diflieult 
to explain, and wliicli lias laised a suspicion tliatsoim* Je.ss celebrated 
names may have chopped out of tiic list of the Ionian jihilosophers. 

• Wo ;illn(t<' 10 Riitcr (f icscluf hu- fli:r Philo opliio), wlio (i, p, has 

wo'i^IumI all the ai.^uiiieuls wlioh ha\o hcoii allo^rtl in hehall ol this upiiiion v^ith 
on o\cn homl. 

f Thiri\'all s Ili-itorv ort/o-ooc. \ ol. If. pp. lUO. \ '.ii 
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Blit tt century after Anaximarnicr. Aiiaxag-oni'^ of Clazomen?e re\ ived 
his doctrine with sonic very fanciful additions, and one very impor- 
tant change. lie combined the piinci])le of Anaximander witli that 
of Ids c()ntenij)orary Diogenes, and acknowledged a su])rcme niiiul, 
distinct from the chaos to wliich it imparted motion, form, and order. 
The I’antlieistie syslems of the Ionian school were only indc'pendcMit 
of file jiojmhir creed, luid did not exeliide it. The language of Thales 
iiiul Deraclitiis, wlm declared that tlic universe \\as full of gods, left 
room for all the fictions of the received invthologv, and miuht e\ en 
add new fervour to the sujierstition of the vulgar. But the system of 
Anaxagoras seems to have been felt to he almost irreconeilahle with 
the prevailing fipinion-, and hence, as wc shall find, dreu upon him 
hatred and perst'eution.'’* 

In eonfirinalion of the opinion.s expro-ed towards the ele.so of tins 
Lecture, I cannot refraiTi from suhjoiiiir>g tlu' fi.llowdng moral esti- 
mate of tlu* doctrine of two principles it is from [\ \oh S( lde.”ers 
Treatise, before alluded to, on the Language and WimIdiu of tlie 
Indians. ** I^lnthl'ism inevitably dt'>troys tlie distinction hetwicii 
goovl and e\il. however strenuously its advocates mav contend 
in words against this rejiroaeh ; the do(‘trine of emanation dc*- 
jiresses the nu»ral freedom of the will h\ the idea of an infirnto flcgr(*e 
of innate guilt, and the belief that every lu-ing is pre<lestined to crime 
and misery ; the system of two principles, and the warf.iie between 
good and evil, holds tlie middle place lietwten tliLSc e.N.tieme> : it 
heeomes, itsell, a powerful incentive to ti simdur contest, and a source 
of the purest morality.”! 


• Vi>\. II vi.. i:m, t.'i:). 

I Dr. I’tichanl's Trariblaium. Mytli. i>|>. 212. 24.'{ 
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}Mreic Nanwit for the Evil Spirit, 

The mere fact, that no proper for the Kvil Spirit exist in 

the Ilehrew lan^ua^^c, e\cej)t Midi as are of Ajiocrvjilial or Itabbinieal 
creation, i> in ilM;lf a sufficient proof of the late and iinscriptural 
origin of the hchef in liis existence. A glance at an iMiglish concord- 
ance will make it evident, that the wonl Devd,” in the singular 
numlxT, does not occur in our authorized translation of the Hebrew 
Scrijiturcs. It is found in the plural in Lev. wii. 7, 1? ('hron. xi. IT), 
Dent. wxii. 17, J*". c\i. 37 ; an<l in none of these instanees can it 
for a moment be supjiosed that the oiigiijal word, if used in the sin- 
gular. would repiescul any itlea corresponding to the jiojadar notion 
of the Hexil ; indeed, when the llaldmiiea! writers neediil a name for 
the e\j»re-''iun of lids idea, they iiad lecourst' to other terms than 
tho'C wlm h aic found in Ihc \eises just cited. Jn the two latt(‘r pas- 
the llduew woid is litiTullv, utiy/ifi/ hciiifjs \ it clearly 

(hnotc^ f(//sr and jirolmbly de.'^ignales llu in hy the title a[)j)lied 

to them 1>N tlieir \otarie''; fur the name is oidintly nr;t contemjitu- 
(Mis, .'hkI indeed lailicalls the* same winch was applied );y the 
lsi,u‘lite'> t<» .leluAah, and r('cci\es in uur vcision the translation 
.ihniifhtij in the l%\o humer pa'>"-ag(“<, the vn oid is Iiteially, 

</(t<{fx\ and ('\i<Knll\' <h note" the 1 m allu'n <!• ilies, lyjdlietl iimlcr the 
fejan ofiijat aininal , e"})eciall\ , we iiiu\ ^ii|)])o-r, the J'.r\ |>t lan J’.m, 
\> u* '•hij>|a il ni 1 1)^* AK ndesiaii nonj'\ ^ with riU '^ the nMi''t ahomjnabh*. 

In L.n.ih \iii. ‘Jl. the toinmoii tran’-lation rcndeis the same word 
sftfjr- 

Si \M-aI iiaiiM's of evil sjniits oc«’nr in the 'I'alininlieal writings: 
and aintrJiii tlieni are two W'Ineh are ajipi cjpnated tf^ tlic‘ Satanic e]ju*f, 
M/., Samar/, and A>ma(tuas. 'I'he latter is the 

teim 1)\ which the e\ll ^jdnt (h^ignated lu T»)l)it id. H: audit 
would be ea-v Icj .^how, by a multitude <d pa‘'‘'ag- , that thi* Ix ing to 
whom both tht-e names were giecri cfjiTcsponded to the “ Devil" <if 
modern thecilogv, as far correspondv nee can lie affirmed to exist 
between anvtwo cications of tjie ima^iiiiatiou. "J'Jiu? we are told, in 
words which also sluiw the use of the word Satan as a generic lalhcr 


J’Mjchait's llicry/wii"»u. I\ I. Iif). n r* "^’l‘l ileioil. IL Ki. 
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than u proper nnmo ; Tlic wicked any-el Samacl i>riricc of all tin' 
Mutual/;' Kin D’aait^n b2 tt;Kn jrtym “^KDO.* Aj^ain. Jehovah 

is represented .‘-a\ in tr to him, under his title of An^el of Death 
f made thee Ruler of the world,*’ 
mtoipionp (KO(T/j.oKpdTopa) .f TIk‘ same sujircrnaev is attributed 
to this being- under his other name. Thus it is said, that when 
Solomon 1>ecame to(3 itiueh ehitcd by his prosperity, there was ‘-ent 
to him ** Asinodicus, the Rrinee of e\il s])irits,’' 

And with slight variation of jdirase he is deseiibed as “ the 
devil Asmodieus, the Prince of Spirits,” 

§ Ruxtorf identifi(‘s Sainael and A'-inodiciis, on the autlioiity 
of K. Klias ; he says, " Eumlem esse A am odd' a m , rpii alio nomine 
Rahliinis dieitur S(imavl."\\ And Rerthuldt again identities this Ijeing 
with the enemy of the flosjK-l de^eribed in 2 (‘or. iv. 4, as it ffehs rou 
aiuji'ifs Toirrou ; aiul ill doliii xiv. .‘10, il'i A r < ntUrpnu j-Toiooi/j • after 

quoting these phrases, he says “ Apud Targumi^tas et Rahhiiios oi‘- 
cnrril sub nomine bUDD tiamacl." ^ji 

The idea then of whii’h wc are in search, is unquestionably of fre- 
quent oet'unenee among tlie Tahuudi-'ts. Tn expre«sn\g it thes have 
recourse to new names not found m the C’anonieal writings. Surely 
a strong )u*e.--umj)tion arises, that the Hebrew Seriptuies did not fur- 
nish tlu'm with tin* means v'f de'-ignating the per-'onagi' about wlioin 
tbev discoursed. 

^ rill’ll II ulili b.ii nil imMki, fol. ^102. 2. .ij». I). L. Him tlmldi’i t hn^lolo^j.i 
.1 iiit.L’uruiM .li*-.!! A|)i)nIiiIoi iinu[iti' ri f. Ur. ^ 

t \Ajiki.i i.ilili.v, JmI. I.M. rul, !. ;i]i Hi'i tlioiilt, A {■. i 

I ill rccli’-'. i. 12. ;n). .Ion. Iliixlinl. Li’V. (’li.ilil. J’.iliii. Jl:a»l» in \ 

'MDC'K- 

§ Aivuh ON UalilnUli. A\y. Lii»liO,iM»t'> lit In. .r.nl T.ilnnnl Kvon )l.Uion'« on 
Mult. Ml. 21. Sor .iHo on Lnkr vi. l.». 

(I l.t’N. Cluilil. lor. r //, 

C'liii'.tolonia, l(n'. rtf. 
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T/ir pay'd/ fvf Posstajrs in the Pjtiiff/vs of Jtu/e and ‘J Pvtvv. 

For t)\o *<:iko nt thosi' rcjulcrs of llu' IviL^lisli Srripturcs >vlio nmv 
Jiot lia\t' luUii'Cil the reinarkuhle •similarity betwoeii llu* lOpisIle of 
.liule, ami the stroiid chapter of the isceoiul F]>islle of iVtcr, \ sub- 
join a eom[>ari‘'(»n of the two. A referenei- to tlic Clreek Testament 
will make it e\i(lent, that the j)arallelism is fairly exhibited in our 
(•oinmoii tran'slation. My ]ne^ent purpo-(', at least, will be suffi- 
cient 1\ an*'Wered bv takiinj; the cilatioiife thence. 


'2 IVter 11 . 

1. . . There shall he false teaeh- 
CIS among you, who ]*ri\iK shall 
hi me: 10 damnable heresies, even 
denv iiu^the laird t hat bought them, 
and bring upon themselves swift 
de‘‘truetion. 

And througli (‘ovetonsness 
^ball they with feigned wuiaK 
make merehandi‘-e of \ou ; whose 
judgment now of a long time hn- 
gu'etli not, and tlieir damnation 
"lunibv ] elh not. 

•4. Tor if (bid spared not tlie 
amgel- that sinned, but la-^t the' i 
down to hell, and dcli\eud th m 
into chains of daiknes-, to ly ri'- 
-c'l ved unto judgment : 

C). xViul turning the eities of 
Sodom and Cbjinonah into ashe.s, 
condemned them with an over- 
throw', making them an cii'-arnple 
unto those that after should live 
ungodly : 


Jude. 

4. For there arc certain men 
erejit in unawares, who were' he- 
lore of old ordained to tliis con- 
demnation. ungodly men, turning 
the grace of our (iod into laseivi- 
ousne.^-s, and deining the only 
land Cod, ami our lajrd Jesus 
('hii.st. 


. a. And the aiigcN whieli kcjit 
1 not then first c^'tate, Imt left their 
j own hahitation, lie hath reserved 
j in e\erlaslnig chiiiii'' under dark- 
I lies'- unto tlie judgment of tlie 
j great day. 

7. Even as Sodom and Coinor- 
ruli, and the eities aliout tliein in 
like manner, giving themselves 
over to foniic alioii, ami going after 
strange llesli, .in set forth for an 
examjile, suffering the vcngcuiue 
uf eternal tire. 



2 Peter ii. 

10. But cliicfly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of un- 
clcaniiesfl,and d(’sj)ise g-ovenuneiit. 
Presumptuous arc lliey, self-willed, 
they arc not afraid to s])eak evil of 

dig-nitics. 

1 1. Wliercas angels, which arc 
greater in j)owcr and might, bring 
not railing accusation against 
them before the J^ord. 

1 2. But these, as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and de- 
stroyed, sj)eak (ivil of the things 
that they understand not ; and 
shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption. 

h'l. , . Spots they arc and ble- 
mishes. ''poitii\g then^'^clves with 
their own deceivings while thev 
feast with you. 

17. 'I'lie.sc are wells witlumt 
water, clouds that arc cariicil with 
a tempest ; to wdioin Jhe mist of 
darkness is reserved for evt'r. 

IS. Por when the\ .‘jpeak great 
swelling words of vanity, they al- 
lure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through iinich wantonness, those 
that were clean c.'^caped from them 
who live in error. 


Jude. 

8. Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dig- 
nitie.s. 

9. Yet Michael the archangel, 
when contending with the Devil 
he disj)iited about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against 
him a railing accusation, but said. 
The J.ord rebuke thee. 

10. Hut these speak evil of 
those thi/igs w liieli they know not : 
but w’hat they know naturally, a.s 
brute beasts, in4hose tilings they 
corrupt themselves. 

12. Tlic^e aic spot'^ in your 
feasts of charily, when they feast 
with you. feeding thein^clve.-^ with- 
out fear. 

12. LIoikL they are without 
water, carried about of winds; . . 

13. . . . Wanih ring stars, to 
wliomis reserved the blackness of 
darkne.^s for ever. 

lb. These are iniiriiuirers, com- 
plaincrs, walking after their own 
lusts ; and their mouth speuketh 
great swelling w'ords,ha\ing men’s 
persons in admiration because of 
ad\ aiitage. 


Very few readers, it ks probable, w'ill rise from the examination of 
tins parallelism, w’ithout the persuasion, that the writings betray- 
ing it cannot be indejiendeiit productions ; and without nrna7emeut 
at the opinion of Lardner, that ** the similitude of the .subject iniglit 
produce,’* to such extent, “ u resemblance of style. Tlic design,** he 



continuos, •• of St. IVtt'r unci St. Juclc was to i-oiuioinn ^cniK* loose 
and erroiioous Chi istians, and (o caution others^ au^uinM them. WIumj 
s]K'akini^ of the sanu' sort of persems, their stvlc and figures of spcccii 
would have a great agreement.'* ^ Lardnci* appears to shrink from 
attiibutirig to tlie inspired St. Jude (•'U])[ losing liim to he tlie later 
writer) either plagiarism or a iii'edless repcdlfion of instruction. | Hut 
w'hy should his inspiration deter him from such an act ? It rather 
affords, as Michaeli'- observes, a conclusi\e reason for u'^ciihing it 
to him. •• I’Vir the llolv Cllui^^t,” this author suggests, “ certainly 
knew, w'hile he was diet. ding the Kpistle to St. .hide, that an K])istlc 
of St. IVtcr, of a like imjiort, already existed. Ami if the Holy 
Cdiost, notwithstanding tins knowledge, stdl thought that an Kjiistlc 
of St. Jude was md umiecossaiw , why j-hall we suppose that St. Jude 
himself w'ould have been prevented from writing by the siinu* know- 
lc‘(lge?”f This argument of the Je.cnu'd (ierman certainly rcaithas if 
imiu'cessar} to douhf, with tlie scrupulous Lardner, wlutlier St. .hide 
would copy from a fellow -laboiiuT s lettci : hut then, if aUo ri’iiders 
It unnece ssary to hiTtrvr thi.s . for with tlie peifeet familiarity which 
the //c/y (ihost ]ios‘>essed (“ whilt5 dietulvng") with the ]>re\ioU'' 
epistle of Peter, there was no occasion whatever for *S7. Judr to 
Jiave the knowledge too. fndeedso coinjilctely miglit any d(‘gree of 
parallelism he e\])lained in this \va\, that no conceivable [ilieiiornena 
of agreement would furnisli the .slighle.‘it proof that tlie one writer 
had .•‘ceii the production of the otlicr. 

For some iii.^crutable rea-sons, however*, iJl lire aldcst theologians 
seem to li;ne declmed thi-- ea.sy solution, bv ajipcal to tlie inc'inory of 
tlie Holy (Ilio.'^t ; ami to liavc been eonvinci'd tliat some method, 
sim])l\ human, must he sought, to acc’ount for the ucc'ordance be- 
tween these two epistlc.s. Some ha\c .suppo'-ed, willi lll--hop Sher- 
lock, that both authors drew their material .from a common source, 
tiu* imagery and phraseology iff wdiieli tliev freely used lint a.‘> 
Fichliorn lias well observed, “ Hare conjecture* is an insufficient su])- 
port for this sujijjosition , in tire aliscnce of all trace of anv document 

• ('mlUiility ')f the l I/Mfj>ry. .SM])|ilt‘irif‘nt, < h. x x i. 

I II 'i'cnis \rr\ iiiilikuh Si Judr Hhonld voifr ■ jrn)l.i» .iii rpollr, if 
lio h:ul St. I'fU r*-. Ill that tU'i*. Si JinW' iu>i h.'O'* it m < d- 

fill f<fr liim to wiite at all. If hi,’ liad furmc'd a <if ‘Aritin^, aniJ had met 

uitli an oj>i'^llc of one of the apontl' s, very • nitabJr to tiis o'vt) thoH^dit^ aud iii- 
irtitioni, I think In^ \soiiId li,i\i* forfiornf* townt*' ” -( ri'd (ot < t! * 

I .Mirfno' Infrod to the V. T. f h wtv ojf 1? 
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giving plaus!^ibility to the t^uergestion, l>y disclosing a source in com- 
mon relation with the corresponding passages of the t\\o epistles/' 

If this explanation l)e untcnahlc, nothing remains hut to conclude that 
one of ll>e writers c()j>ied from the otlier; and this, accordingly, has ])een 
the general ojiinioTi of theologians. This, however, is the only point 
on whicli c ritics arc agreed: for when the question is projiosed, whether 
St- Peter or St. Jude wore the original writer, it is curious to observe 
the eonfidoiu'o ^^ith whicii each of the two answers may be returned, 
and the opposite views wliich may he taken of the eoiisiderations 
aflecting the decision. In the absence of all external evidence, the 
intrinsic character of the two compositions must determine our re])ly : 
and the eliief impression whic h results from a conl])ari^on of them is, 
that St. Jude ha> expressed his ideas ^^ill^ more succinctness and 
unity; St. Peter with more vagiumess and amjilifieation. ^\])peahng 
to tin’s circinnstaiu'e, Dr. Hug says, “ the critic eaiiuot fail to j)er- 
eeive which was tlie original “ it is cvolent that the passages of 
Peter arc iieriphrases and amplilieations “the oriffindUtij of Judv 
is rh'or frijin tlic comparison of both autlmrs, and e^pei’ialh from the 
hne.;u.\ge “ IVter liad, therefore, the Epistle of Jude hi'fore liim, 
ami m own manner applied it to hi-^ purposes.” | Michaehs, how- 
ever. ’—who K'jeets the lC[)islle of Judo, and says that, “ judginghy its 
contents,” N\e “ lr.i\e no indueemeiit to believe it a sacred and divine 
work.” - \entures on the following confident statements : “ No doulit 
ean be made, that the ^eeoml Epistle of St. Peter was, in respect to 
the Epistle of St. .lude, the original and not tlie eo[)y “ witli re- 
spect to the date (»f this (.hide's) Epistle, al/ (hat 1 am abir (o assrri 
tliat it wa.s >M'itten af/rr the ’-eeoml Ej)istlc of St . Peter;” “ tins 
apjiears from a eomjiarisoii of the two, \\]n(‘]i are so similar to each 
other both in sentiments and in expressions, a.s no two epistles could 
well be, unless the author of the one had read the epistle of the other. 
Jt is evident therefore that St. Jude borrowed from St. Peter both 
expressions and arguments, to which he Iniuself lias made some few 
addition^. 

After reading those po'^itivc statements on cither side, we are 
'‘truck with the justice of the following remark of Eichhorn’s : refer- 
ring to the diflVrcnces between the two epistles in respect to their 

• Kinlt'iniug in das iiciu' Testament, xiii. .'i. 

I in. .1 L. Hull’s Inluuhirtum to iIr- Non* J'lsraim'nt. trvnislait-’J 1)\ l)i. Wait, 
irai, 170' 

J M.n-li’’ < )) \>\.M «.»•< !, I'll. \xJ\. srr. .? .> 
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he gay-^ : '• The>e i)henomcna admit i)f a twofold explanation. 
Peter mii^ht be repfarded as the original and Jude as the copy ; inus- 
miK'h as, in the ])ro(*es'^ of re^ision, a writinp^ imiy become more per- 
iect in the exprevsiou and disposition of the ideas : the superfliulies 
^vill naturally be retr<‘iielu-d. the iiiaich of the thonj^’lits become 
(piic'ker, tlu' diction more elmiee : the cnp\ i<1 bavin.'!; the matter all 
bclorc Inm, and beinp: able to direct bis attention e\eluM\ciy to the 
form winch it shall assume. Ihil with just as much Irnlh \\c mii;bt 
turn round and say, — Jude wa« the orii»inal. ulioni IVtcr dlustratcd, 
umj)lilicd. and parajdu a^cd. In the process, the s(\lc lost it** unity, 
Its compact m’ss, i|s. (dear outline : the parapbrast interrupted the 
suect'^sion of thouijrhts with several ftnei'^m idi'as ; and tlie exposition 
of the subject thus became more obseurc. prolix, and disorderly. 
\\ lio CMU decide between these tv\o ]>ossi]m1iIh's ?*' 

Tin- acute author does not, however, c'uislder the jiroblcm of im- 
])o^sibIe -olution The sti>p.'n>e in wbuh its ditVieultv Iiolds ns, eon- 
tiniK's, be olj'erve^, “ «uily loni!; as we eoniine ourscl\<*s meiely to 
a mutual eoihj>5ii'is(ui ol the pfiiallel pa'S^o^j., If look at tluun 
in their lelition to the whole of St, IN'tiaV second ejustlc, we find a 
reason lor coiKludm^ that Jude js orii^nml, l\*ter the co])\ist. The 
author of tiic .^rro/id vhifptfr of rct(‘r doi's not staml, as a wntiT, on 
In- own e^rouml . il lie did, his nuxle of \viitin;r would he tlu* same 
as m the //r>7 and third chapters, which, however, |s not tin* case. It, 
IS clear that we cannot ajiply to Jndc ihi- ti‘>\ ol orin;maht\, dvuived 
li'oni eonsj-,ten(’‘\ ol .-Ivh'; lor we po--es,.i no oIIk j* ennij) 0 '-ition of 
his, with wlneli to conijiaie his cpmlle. there i^i »i eoiupactne.s.s 

and unity m his wntmiz-. from which its nidejiendenf eharaeter may 
he inferred. AVhoever is (s.ntent to take n|* the thou, L;hts of others, 
vet not without intiaKluemp; somethin” of hi- own, is easily drawn 
aside by aeee.ssory idi a- , by wiindi the d'*lin)l(‘ outline of a eoin- 
liosition is lost. This js bv no means the ease in the epistle of 
Jude.’'^- 

It 1^ ”Tnerally admitted, then, that these two productions, as far 
a- their totum eoiia idi , constitute but ont' aulhont v: and we shall 
loll(»w, 1 think, the imj‘«t judicious ciitiei-ni, if we as.--i^n that au- 
thoritv, whatev( r it may be, to luc cpi.stle of Jude. \\ lienee, then, 
did be derive his knowl-.-d^c of siuli cucum-laiica- as tlio-c wliich 
are mentioned in the sixth and nijitJi verses, respecting " the ungels 
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which kept not their fii>«t estate/’ and " Michael the archangel con- 
tending with the Devil” “about the body of Moses?” There arc 
but three sup[)osa])lc ^ouice-; immediate personal inspiration; the 
Hebrew Scriptures; or some non-canonical and unaiithoritativc 
work . 

The fir^t of these supjiositions I do not find to be maintained by 
any creditable theological writer; and it may be dismissed with the 
following lernarks of Michaehs : — “ The di>])iite l>ctwccn Michael 
and tlie Devil about the laxly of !Moscs, lias by no incan^ the ap- 
pearance of a tiiic In.-tory : and the author of our epistle has not 
even hinted that lie knew it to he true ])y the aid of Divine inspira- 
tion, or that he di-^tiiigiiiNhcd it from other .Jewish traditions. On 
the eontrar\, le- ha> introduced it as part of a storx, with which his 
reailers were ahc.nly acqiiamterl : he docs not ap])car to have had 
any other authoi it V for it. than they thcni'clves luul : nor docs the 
part which he has (pioted at all imjdy, cithci that he him^eh iloubted, 
or that he wished his readers should doubt, of the other }>arts of 
it.” *' 

The second suppo'^ition, iluit the writer makes no allusion, on tluse 
points of cell stial hi.'-tory, to any thing beyond the Old Testament, 
is so nni\ei sally ri'garded as untenable, that even Lardner's great au- 
thority will Imrdl) avail to jiroeure it any further attention. In what 
part of the Hebrew Seiipturesi St. .hide obtained hi^ niforination rc- 
sjH'eting the fallen angeh, Lardner, whde deploring a like omission 
on the ])art of Ins [iretleccssors, has negleeted to e.xjihiin. And 
when, in order to connect the story of Micluu'I and the Devil with 
Zach. iii. 1 — he is obliged to construe “ thv body of MoaesJ' 
into thr Jsriuditish p^^ofdr, it surcK becomes evident that the con- 
sideration of this passage never fully engaged his incomparable judg- 
ment. | Happily, Lardner’s is a reputation of which there is no need 
to he eeoiuunieal : and even theological op|)onents cannot apply to 
him the deserijitiem which, with some truth and more severity, they 
have given of Mr. Wakefield, us a “scholar, who was great among 
Vnitarians, but not among scholar":” — 

'• (iiirni hi'- trniui' boiiiiia (tan li'U iniioi . rt ulrin 
nu.'iiulotpu* d<innn:U Jfoin''niN 

'riu're remains, then, but the third supposition, that St. .hide dc- 

* M ’li-'ie*' Mirhiit'lis. <'li. x\I\. *»('« I. 

t I'lU .» 'iiitiN’Mil u'l'ut ifioii of l.uilm-r''! JiitorpittAtjoii. 
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rived these notices of the eupernatural world from Bonic apocryphal 
and traditional work. And we need the less scruple to luhnit this, as 
he himself intimates the fact, in the fourteenth verse, where he re- 
fers to the Book of Enoch. This work professes to be extant in the 
/Ethiopie lanc-ua^e ; and the eojiies of it contain the passage cited 
by St. Jude : and whatever doubts may attach to liishoj) Lawrance’s 
opinion, that we have it substantially as it was originally written 
sliortl) before the time of Christ, the citations from the “ Book of 
Enoch, ” by Syneellus, and the referenecb tt> it by botli (Iroek and 
Latin Fathers, are too numerous and ancient, to leave it (piestiori- 
ahle tliat sueli a work exist(‘d, and wa.s in use not long utter the 
(^hri^tiau era, and ])robal)ly before. Hug gives tins account of it : — 
** JJie Rook of Enoch, in fact, was full of Jewish, Thourgieal, and 
Maeieal reveries, a^ indeed the character of the iierson, to whom 
this writing was aseiibed, required it to be. According to Eupo- 
lemiis, lie is said to have been tlie inventor of Astrology, or rather a 
scholar of the Angels in this science, who initiated him into the 
in\steii('s (if it ; for he had at <ine time olitained a ini.ssion to the 
Angel'', on wlneh oec'asion lie probably reeeived their instruction. 
But it did not sulliee, that he was acquainted with tlie course of the 
jdfinets, the jiusilion of the Heavens, and their Kignifiealion ; but 
he likewise, a.s the Jews atid other Easterns maintained, learned 
in addition from the heaveidy natures, the art of prognostication, 
characters, otl'erings, puritications, lustrations, and other tilings of 
tins description, wJiieli lie imparted to mankind. According to these 
ideas, winch were entertained of him far and w'ide among Jews, Ara- 
bians, and others, avc can easily dctenniiie, to what sort of lite- 
ratnu' his writings must lielong, Tlie remains of it, which we find 
in the Chureh-Fathers aNo, do not deceive this exjieclation." 

Though tins is the only Ajiocrvplud production to which St. Jude 
riders by name, Origeu informs us, in a jiassage already cited, that 
the ad\enture hetweim Michael and the I)e\il was taken from a work 
ciUilled 'A^aArjif/is OT ‘Avapeuns tvv *' 1' roiii a Comparison of the 

relation in tins hook with St. Jude's quotation," says Michaelis, 
“ he was tlmroiigldy persuaded, that it was the book from which 
St. Jude qu<;ted. Tins he assert.-’ witlnmt the least hesitation: and 
HI eoiisequenec of this persuasion, he himself lias quoted the As- 
sumption of Moscs, as a work of aiilliority, in jiruof of the tcinjita- 
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tion of Adam and Eve by the Devil. But as he has quoted it 
merely for tliis purpose, lie has given us only an imperfect account 
of what this book contained, relative to tlie dispute about the body of 
Moses. One circuinstancts liowcvcr, he has mentioned, which is 
not found in tlic epistle of St. Jude, namely, that Michael reproached 
the Devil with having posses.sed the serpent which seduced five, 
in what manner this circumstance is connected with the dispute 
about tlie body of Mo^es will appear from the following considera- 
tion. The J(‘ws imagined the person of Moses wais so holy, that 
(lod eould find no reason for jiermitting him to die: and tliat no- 
thing hut the sin committed by Adam and Eve in paradise, which 
brought death into the world, was the cause why Mo.«cs did not live 
for ever, ^riic same notions they cntertaiiual of some otlier very 
holy persons, for instance of Isai, wdio, they say, was delivered to 
the angel of death, merely on account of the sins of our fir-^t jvareiits, 
though he himself did not deserve to die. Xow in the dispute be- 
tween Mi(!bael and the Devil about Moses, th(’ Devil wa^ tlie accuser, 
and demanded the death of Muses. Michael therefore replied to 
him, tliat he himself was the cause of tliat sin, uliieli alone could 
occasion tlie death of Moses. Jlow^ very little such notions as these 
agree, either with the Christian tlieology, or with Moses* own 
writings, it unneoesary for me to deidurc.” ^ 

'’I'he direi’t testimony of Origen should he taken in connexion 
with tlie well-known fact, tliat lhi< story of Michael and the Devil 
is one of the standing traditions of the Jewish pcojile ; the invention 
of a remote antiquity ; and repeated ever since liy a multitude of 
Ixahhinical writers. A specimen of the legend may he found by the 
curious in the section of Miehaclis, from which 1 have quoted the 
foregoing ])ass'ige. With respect to the reception which w^c must 
give to such an alleged fact, the Bamc aiitlior observes — It lies 
xvlthout the circle of human experience ; and therefore it cannot he 
attested by any man, unless he has either divine inspiration, or has 
intercourse w'ith beings of a superior order. Consequently, whoever 
was the author of the ajiocryphal book, from which the quotation 
was made, his account cannot possibly command assent.”!' This 
remark evidently applies, not only to the story of Michael, but to the 
tradition of the Fallen Angels ; which, there is every reason to be- 

• Maish’s Mirhach'*, th. xxix. <co. 1. 
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lieve, must liavc been denveil from a like Rpoer\'])hal source ; espe- 
ciiilly as ^^c have tlie express assurance of Tertullian, that the Jlouk 
of Enoch treated of the nature, offices, and fate of fallen Heings.'*' 

This author, then, has unijucstionably “ made use of Jewish ma- 
terials, which liave no existence but in a])ocryphul books,”]' ami 
therefore no claim on our belief. '* 1 know of no other method of 
vindicating tlie quotation,*’ says Michaclis, “ than by supposing 
that St. Jude considered the whole story, not as a real fact, wliich 
citlier he himself believed, or which he rerjiiired liis readers to lieliovc, 
but merely as an instructive fable, which served to illustrate the doc- 
trine which he liimsclf inculcated, that we ought not to s[>cak evil 
of dignities.” J Hug resorts to an explanation of this kind; and 
conceives that St. Jude enqiloys apocryphal weapons of persuasion, 
ais bc'-t adapted to confound tlie Heretics whom he a‘'sailed.5 It 
may be so ; bat if his ilIu^tnlti()lls and examjiles from the superna- 
tural world be thus destitute of intiiiT.'^ic authority and truth, and 
wv must lie heretics hrf(tve ire van fre! f/trir farce, what becomes (d the 
orthodox doctrine of fallen Angels } 

* Df h.iban iiiuIkt, r. .'i. l)t- r 1. ft 15. I)t* ruitu ((fuiitiar. v. 10, a* 

cm (i l>N 1 1 1 75. 

'I K'nhhonr^ Mini. \iii, 1. iiOO. 

I foe. ft/, Mi<hai*lis adOs si hint, wUirh may ]U‘rh.ij>s ho as sipproprialo in 
l'.nKl*UKl .IS in fuTiiiany . To the doc ti m<*, winch Si. .Iinlc* iin'iilcaU's by tins 
cjiiol.ilioii, fb.it vve* oinjbl not to spt-sik till of di^intic-s, nof ('ven of flic* /'albai 
.in^cN, blit that wa* .slioiild leavi* jiid^incnt to (iod, 1 b.iic no olip'i'tion. Ami I 
ro.ills flunk, lb If flit-y transmi*- s tin* bounds of [)»'c)pi icl \ , v\!io iii.ikc it ibcii 
bu''iru’'>'S. c'itlin m tin* pulpit or in tlicn w rif fo ifpii“-.crif fbi' dc*cil as an ob- 
ject of d^•fc■^f.ltlon ; since*, nof w ithstandiiii^ his fall, be* is still a bi iiitr of a jciipf- 
rior Older. J’bis reniimls nu* ol a ca'rtaiii oiiiotlal sei f, ivlneb N'lebulir loc'l with 
in ibe ni iphbourhood of the tiNcr Z.ib, in Assyria, and vsliieb, lor fin* siiine leason 
a-^ till! wbub I ha\ejii;t iissigiujcl, will not sullei any c^rie to spc.ik c^vii of tlie 
dfiil.’ * 
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rno( ^ANI) 1 T,U->«^NS lUAl CANNOT DISCI. UN' ID.JNM'.EN TIILIII liH.II’T 
IIVND AND llir.lK J.rA'I 10, II 


IVviN atlccts us, as it comes near to us. Tlic war or famine, 
or any oilier oalaniity that afllids a nation afar oil', is hut a 
vay;iie re|)urt or a distant rumour; it may not |)ass unlieard, 
hut comj)arati\ ely it is uiifelt. It requires tliat grief shall 
toueli and sting us in our selfislmess ; that we may know 
fully and truly what it inllicts on others. And it is tliusthat 
(.lod at once rehukes and cures our insensihilif y, hy hringing 
loss and sorrow home to our own souls : the withered gourd 
wrung tears from the surly and unainialde prophet: hut tlie 
prospeert of Jsineveh with her mighty jiojiulat/ion in aslies 
had nothing with wlneh to touch the fountains of his sorrows. 

Admitting as 1 tlius do that there is much of seltisliness in 
our nature, yet persuaded that tliere is also mueli of sym]>atliy 
and merry in it, taking cither the character ol fJod, or that 
of man as a criterion, I have long regarded the belief of eter- 
nal j>unishracnt as one of those moral paradoxes 'wdiicli you 
cannot deny, and for whicli you cannot account. Most of 
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human creatures, bo far as they accord with their humanity, 
shrink from inflicting or beliolding pain ; and when they 
can inflict it wantonly, or behold it without compassion, we 
can pronounce on them no sentence of deeper reprobation 
than to call them inhuman. We tread not knowingly on the 
crawling worm ; we hear not insensibly the inarticulate voice 
of the sick and dumb animal: and yet many of us who 
would not look unmoved on the last spasms of an expiring 
dog, can believe that God regards with ruthless sternness tlic 
eternal tortures of numberless eternal spirits. We cannot gaze 
without compassion on the tear in the infant’s speechless eye, 
and yet some of us can believe that God has created such 
beings to look up through all eternity from hopeless torture. 
We cannot think on tlie racks by wliich tyrant-man has tor- 
tured liis brother-man — on the dungeons inwdiich he has im- 
prisoned liim, and shut out from him the sun of heaven and 
the breath of nature, without a feeling of rcpngnance and a 
sentiment of indignation, and yet Christians can believe that 
(Jod, wdiom they call the good, the merciful,” has con- 
structed for his creatures means of uudyii^g anguish and dun- 
geons of boundless darkness, where the smile of hope never 
gleams, where the light of mercy never comes. We lament 
war, and yet, if orthodox, we believe that God maintains in 
his dominions regions of everlasting warfare ; wt lament the 
madness and abuse of passion, and yet, if orthodox, we must 
believe that God allow\s tliat madness and abuse to be eter- 
nalized in all tlieir extreme inalignily. We lament physical 
and mental sutfering; except on the visitation of incri’y none 
of us w'ould desire to go through the lazar house, wdierc 
des])air and anguish lie low together, where the head is heavy 
and the pulse is fevered ; or through those asylums 'which give 
refuge to humanity in its last calamity, and its worst ; and 
yet, if orthodox, we cati believe that God perpetuates through- 
out t'verlasting ages tlu^ w'orst evils of the body, the fiercest 
passions, and the most awful madness of the soul. And yet 
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this great, this glorious universe is his — is his workmanship — 
it came not up in a niglit, it is not to perish in a niglit — the 
earth is long to he green, and the heavens arc to be briglit. 
Throughout the space that has no limit, throughout the time 
that has no end, the stars arc to shine, and systems arc to 
move onward in their unmeasured and their trackless glory. 
And yet, if orthodox, we must believe there is an endless 
hell whose smoke of torment must ascend for ever against 
their brightness. These, the works of God’s hands, arc 
marred — ^the majesty of his power defeated — Paradise is 
made a wilderness, and hell is made populous. If we tliink 
of the world with any degree of realising truth, we shall feel 
this result to be most tren\endous> and wc shall wonder that 
God witli infinite ])ower sliould have created such a lovely 
universe to be defaced ; that he should have peopled it with 
such capacities for good, to be exercised for ever only in the 
production of evil ; that he should have given them immense 
and eternal capacities only to be immense and eternal ca- 
pacities for misery. This, if true, is the greatest miracle and 
the greatest mystery unquestionably in the divine govern- 
ment. 

This subject committed to niy charge I feel to be truly 
solemn and awful. Next to the idea of a God, that of a 
future state is the most important. The character we ascribe 
to God operates on our owm, or is created by it; and so 
our conceptions of the future life rcficts on human conduct, 
and human sentiments. Wc may sec this painfully in tlic 
mistakes and abuses witli which harsh views of the future 
life have clouded the Christian church, and poisoned the 
heart of Christendom. These gloomy sentiments from many 
robbed religion of solace, and the breast of peace, I have 
seen beings maddened and convulsed by visions of Calvi- 
nism. 1 have heard them long for annihilation as a consum- 
mation most desirable — not in the remorse of sin, but in the 
tortures of superstition. — 1 have seen them look forward with 
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pleasure to the church-yard turf under which they were to 
rest for ever from their trouldcs, and sleep in peace their 
“ eternal sleep.’^ This sombre belief lias at once desolated 
and darkened eartli. Faith it has turned to a boundless fear; 
the dread of the future it makes the bitterness of the present, 
and is equally the parent of stern self-infliction, or of remorse- 
less intolerance. It was this that in older days drove the 
ascetic to the desert ; that made nature and the face of his 
fellow hateful to him ; that filled his ferocious solitude with 
unearthly terrors ; that trained, instead of a saint, a theolo- 
gical savage : it was this which aroused religious wars ; which 
infused into these wars a spirit of fury ; that demonised hu- 
manity ; that made a most merciful nature a stranger to 
mercy : it was this which brought man in nearest resem- 
blance to that vile and wicked being whom his worst and 
blackest passions had formed : it was tliis belief that tore 
out the heart of flesh and put in its place the heart of stone — 
a hejirt which no appeal could soften, and which no appeal 
could move. It was not until there was a hell without hope, 
that there was a heart without mercy. I believe it to be 
quite capable of proof, that no mere w'orldly wickedness has 
ever cursed mankind with so many sufferings as the belief of 
this doctrine ; that lias ever heaped on them so many cruelties, 
and made them agents of cruelties in return. Why have wars 
for religion ever been the w'orst? ^flie reason is obvious: 
the soldiers of religion are not soldiers of flesh ; the sol- 
diers of religion enter into no earthly service; they enlist 
under the god of battles and of vengeance. It is against the 
hated, and the vile, and the accursed, and the lost, they carry 
destruction ; they are but the executioners of the righteous 
decrees of God, and theirs are the championship of piety, 
and the chivalry of heaven. When the weak contend wdth the 
weak, mutual need begets mutual mercy : but when the 
natural ferocity of passion assumes the authority of God, and 
clothes itself with the armour of the skies, the gulf in which 
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all charity is buried, is broad and unfathomable as that which 
is commonly placed between heaven and hell. This belief 
wOvS one of the main causes of tlie most horrible religious 
persecutions. It was not until the generous and gentle sen- 
sibility of the religious nature was del)ased by coarse picturings 
of physical tortures and of endless miseries, that the sacer- 
dotal arm became terrible as death, and the sacerdotal spirit 
was drenched in wrath as dire and unrelenting as tliat whicli 
they fasliioued beyond the grave. Before i)riestly and popu- 
lar imaginations God became an awful punislicr. They cre- 
ated in heaven a tlirone of inexorable judgment, and from 
that throne the word of fate went forth which could hut once 
be spoken, and cut off hope for ever. They freed tliemsclves 
from human compunctions, and emulated the stern despo- 
tism wliich they preached or believed. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty — and in religion, as in character, the slavish sj)irit is 
ever the most unfeeling. The truth is, that wlicthcr in idea 
or in act, familiarity with torture stupilies the heart and in- 
durates the senses. That frequent contemplation of pain 
destroys sympathy, and that pain, when once it can l)e care- 
lessly seen, can be easily inflicted, are facts whicli observation 
has placed beyond the need of argument, and experience 
beyond the reach of contradiction. 

In this Lecture I propose two objects : — First, to state my 
views on moral retribution, which in essentials 1 apprehend 
arc those of Unitarians in general: Secondly, to examine tlie 
arguments w'hich are advanced in favour of eternal torture, 
and to state ray reasons for not believing them. I shall try 
to the utmost of my po\ver to condense what I have to say, 
but I hope for your indulgence in return, if* on a subject of 
such compass — on which so many volumes liavc been written 
— there should be some omissions. ITie end of this or any 
other lecture can never be to expound an important topic in 
all its completeness, so much as to suggest and excite inquiry 
concerning it. 
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1. I shall, in the first place, enter on the positive section 
of my lecture ; and on this point, I am sorry to say that the 
frequent re-assertion of mistakes regarding our doctrines will 
put me to the painful necessity of much repetition. 

]. — I commence with a few remarks on the nature of sin. 
One essential characteristic on which we have insisted — and 
we believe what we have asserted — is, that sin is a deep 
spiritual injury. The source of it is in the soul ; it is the 
dark corruption of an evil heart. This I take to be one of 
the greatest and profoundcst revelations of Christ, one which 
places him infinitely above all other moral teachers, and which 
makes Christianity the highest scheme of moral duty. False 
religifins and false philosophies have been all at variance with 
this inward sense of duty. They have contrived numberless 
inventions as substitutes for it, or devised most ingenious 
means to nullify it. Priesthoods, with most imposing autho- 
rity and mystical influence, have offered all sorts of spiritual 
panaceas to ease the wounded conscience. Ceremonies, with 
all graceful gesture and solemn import, have presented their 
beauty to the senses, and their spell to tlic fancies of super- 
stition. Sacrifices without number — from the turtle-dove to 
the hecatomb ; from the scape-goat driven to the desert, to 
the human being slaughtered to God ; from the blood of life 
stV'elling round a thousand altars of vengeance, to the flowers 
and the fruits that w'ere heaped upon the altars of mercy — all 
these have been tried to make religion for the senses, to make 
religion a flattery and delusion : but all were not sufficient ; 
conscience is stronger than rituals, and to that conscience, to 
that spirit of God in the soul of man, Christ came ; to that 
he was the Apostle and to that he preached. Christ went at 
once into the soul ; he pierced the veil of sophistries and 
deceits by which men are ingenious to discover excuses to 
cover tlieir selfishness and their WTong doings ; he went to 
the scat of the evil, and struck at once to the root of bitter- 
ness. Others baptized with w'ater, cleansing merely the out- 
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side, but he baptized with fire and the holy spirit, going to ' 
tlie innermost thoughts of the heart and the veins ; — others 
preached on the keeping of feast-days and fast-days, but lie 
taught of that God who is not the Lord of times or seasons, 
but the God of life in every hour — the God of the whole 
universe in every motion ; — others called men to go to the tem- 
ple, Christ called them to go into their closets and commune 
with their hearts ; — others told them to wash their hands, 
Christ exhorted them rather to cleanse their spirits ; — others 
told them to fear men who could kill the body, Christ w^arned 
them not to fear man who could only kill the body, but to 
fear God who could kill the soul as well as the body. lie was 
truly the projdict of eternity — the preaclior for eternity. lie 
was truly the preacher of the invisible, and the herald of it — 
lie needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew wdiat 
was in man — lie required no testimony, for he hud the know- 
ledge of liumanity in his own nature deep and true, but 
guiltless — and he spake out of the fullness of his own full 
heart : it w^as therefore that he spake as never man spake : 
it was therefore tliat the common people heard him gladly — 
for his words had power to those thoughts and affections 
which are native to l)osoins of all men ; it was tliercfore that 
he spake with authority, and not as the scribes ; for they 
discoursed on the traditions of the fathers, but Ijc appealed 
to the inspirations of God — they spake of what had been 
written on tables of stones, but he spoke of what had been 
\vriltcn on the fleshy tables of the heart. Others made sin 
to consist in resistance to the priest or to the king — but 
Christ showed it to be an alienation of the soul from God, the 
jipostacy of the conscience from its own sense of duty. It 
is that which is within, he tJiught, that defiles the man; a 
man may wash his hands seven times a-day, but not once 
cleanse bis heart ; he may often w^ash his hands, and yet never 
in innoccncy. lie showed that sepulchres might be beautified 
outside, and inside be only rottenness and corruption. — His 
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apostles learned of liim this most profound^ most divine phi- 
losophy, and so tliey preached it to the world. To be car- 
nally minded, says Paul, is death ; to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. Whatsoever, says the same apostle, a man 
soweth, that sluill he also reap ; he that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap everlasting life. Lust, (or evil 
desire,) saith Saint James, when it hath conceived, bringelli 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
This is the gospel doctrine on the inwardness and spirituality 
of sin ; and we preach no other gospel, and we teach no other 
doertrine. A solemn consequence attaches to our view which 
is also powerfully enforced in the New Testament scriptures, 
but wliich the vicarious scheme tends directly to subvert — 
I mean the personal nature of transgression. Sin we hold to 
be no transferable quality, and this was most lucidly proved 
here by one of my brother lecturers. Witli the sinner him- 
self lies the guilt; with him who contracts it it must lie; 
it cannot be acquired by imputation, nor can it be punished 
by imputation. If one doctrine be more clearly taught in 
scripture than another, it is this, that the offender shall be 
answerable only for his own sins; and for these, as surely as 
there are a conscience, a future world, and a God, he must 
be answerable. — Every man, our Saviour declares, shall be 
judged according to his own works. Every one of us, the 
Apostle Paul asserts, shall give an account of himself to God. 
But no, saith orthodoxy, you must also be answerable for 
Adam, and upon your head must be a guilt that darkened 
tlie very dawn of creation ; and so upon this principle guilt 
should descend from sire to son; the later we are in ex- 
istence, the more tremendous should be this growing moun- 
tain of imputation, until the last man should sink under the 
burden of all the crime which had been from the first man to 
himself.— AVc arc told that Unitarians make light of sin. But, 
I ask, what does ortliodoxy make of justice ? And I further 
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ask, wlmt does it make of scripture ? If there were a judj^c 
oil earth who decided as orthodoxy decides, he would be 
scouted as a monster : if there were a code of laws which 
contained such a standard, the common moral sense of man- 
kind would reject it; nay, there is not a tribe of savapjes 
in the habitable world so blind to (he idea of justice ns no( 
to repel the dogma of imputed and eternal punishment. And 
yet wc are gravely told that God tlius acts, and that the 
Bible thus teaches; we arc constantly rebuked as wanting in 
fiiitli and humility, Iiccause we can find no such principles in 
cither providence or the llihlc. The plain declaration of 
the prophet Ezekiel contains the spirit of both. The soul 
that siiineth, it shall die. The son sluill not hear the inicjuity 
of the father, neither shall the father hear the iniquity of the 
son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’^ As 
certainly as w*e have a moral sense, as surely as yre can dis- 
cern lietweeii riglit and w rong, w^e arc compelled to acknow’- 
ledge tbe one and utterly to repudiate the other. Give but 
the conscience justice, let common sense have but tbc slight- 
est voice in the decision, and you might as easily attempt to 
gain a man’s assent to the broadest of contradictions, even to 
the admission that a part is equal to the whole, or that tw’o 
and two arc five, as to fed guilty for another man’s crime, to 
feel remorse for another man’s WTong-d(»mg, to be jienitent or 
Imnihlc for that in which we had no participation, or to con- 
fess the justice of punishment by a sentence which made him 
criminal before his existence. On the moral injuries of tlius 
forcing men to contradict the first dictates of their nature, of 
destroying the personality of virtue on the one side by an im- 
puted righteousness, and the personality of sin on the otlicr by 
an imputed guilt, I intend not here to enlarge: but one evil I 
will just allude to ; I mean tbe wTong it docs to trutli of senti- 
ment. Feelings in their real existence wliicli arc most excel- 
lent and most beautiful, it distorts and falsifies. There arc no 
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virtues on earth that bring men nearer to heaven than humility 
and repentance. To be humble with a true humility is to be in 
the likeness of Christ ; to be penitent with a true repentance 
is to be an object of rejoicing even to the angels of heaven : 
but when we hear it said that we are to be of lowly mind on 
account of inherited corruption, and penitent for imputed sin; 
when we try to force ourselves into emotions which arc not 
native to the soul, unconsciously we undermine its simplicity 
and sincerity, and instead of virtues which must be of spon- 
taneous growth, or not exist at all, wc have sickly jxbortions 
of sentiment that are false, because unnatural ; strained cflbrts 
that are at eternal war with experience ; and iugh-sounding 
phrases that are as empty as echo and as cold as the frozen 
blast. Perversions like tliese arc almost worse tlian viees, 
for vices, though they mar the life, may leave the moral judg- 
ment its integrity. Where there is true conviction there may 
be amendment, but when the inward sense is itself diseased, 
the case is all but hopeless. Whatever be the evil of sin, 
whatever be its punishment ; whether tho evil be infinite or 
limited, whether the jumishment be eternal or temporal, 
let us at least beware of weakening that sentiment on 
which all morality is founded, the deep sense of personal 
responsibility. Unitarian views arc often described as 
being unfavourable to spirituality; but if by spirituality I 
am to understand the inward life of man, the activity of his 
mental and moral energies, then I tliink these views eminently 
spiritual. The spirit of man is their great subject, and the 
spirit of God in the human, their great agency of salvation. 
Within the soul itself they place moral salvation or moral 
destruction, and within the soul itself they place the elements 
which constitute one or the other, the sense of guilt which 
makes its hell, the conscious holiness which makes its heaven. 
This inward power of conscience is tlic true distinction of 
spiritual Kfe ; and the righteous submission to it in our own 
hearts, \\q maintain, is the faith which justifies : a faith wliich 
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is an indwelling vitality w^hich consists not in forming propo- 
sitions about God and Christ, and in enforcing them or sub- 
mitting to them, but in making God and Christ realities in 
our secret thoughts ; in confidence on the worth of goodness, 
in allegiance to duty, and in trust in the power and immor- 
tality of truth. 

2. Next I affirm tliat sin is evil, and that sin is punishaUc; 
and our doctrines make nut light of the evil, or disguise :thc 
awfulncss of the punislirncnt. Sin is evil : we deny not thal^^ 
how could we ? It is an eternal truth written on the heart 
and life of man, proved with unequivo(‘al and gloomy evi- 
dence in the whole history of the world. Sin is evil to the 
individual; evil in the sufferings it prepares for liirn, and a 
still greater evil when it hardens him beyond suffering. 
Kacli one of us will judge this cjucstion for himself according 
to his degree of moral sensibility, and according to the 
circumstances of his moral history ; but whatever be that 
sensibility, or whatever be that history, our moments of 
most profound anguish have ever been those in which wc 
have felt the shameful consciousness of wrong thoughts or 
wrong actions. Not, it is true, wdicn the evil passions or evil 
deeds held their tyrannical sway over us, but wlicn the spell 
was gone, w hen tlie mind’s eye grew clear, and tlie liour of 
reflection came with sorrow, and the sad pale liglit spread 
over tlie hand-writing on tlie w^all, from which conscience 
might slirink but could not fr»il to read. ‘The worst, the most 
liardcncd, the most degraded of human creatures, those wdiom 
the world may think have iiiddeii farev;(*llto conscience, have 
moments in the dark silence of tliouglit wiicn the sw'urd of 
remorse with all its jioisoned tortures sinks into their w ounded 
bosoms. And in such hours, it is not outward loss, or out- 
ward suffering, but inw’ard agony that afflicts ll cm most; it 
is not that they have sunk into the dregs of poverty ; it is not 
that they have been reduced to dependence and exposed to 
insult ; it is not that pride passes them with cold and wither- 
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ing scorn ; it is not thiit jiity and hope seem banished from 
tlieir path ; that all appear to frown upon them ; that exter- 
nally for them there is no longer peace on earth or light in 
heaven — it is, that the brightness and the freshness of their 
own hearts are gone ; tliat sacred affections are a waste ; that 
(X)nscicnce, wlien not silenced into apathy, is enraged into an 
accuser; that their own respect is lost beyond recovery, and 
no delusion, however self-deceiving, can again restore it. The 
licart-consuming grief, the wrath and tribulation treasured up 
in a life of sin, the righteous judge of the earth alone can 
know. And these are all the more bitter if that life had ever 
been blessed with holier associations. There is a courage 
which can repel the scowl of others ; tliere is a j)ride, a mad- 
ness, if you will, which can despise their opinions, or feel in- 
dependent of tlicir esteem; there is a fortitude which can en- 
dure physical suffering to its last infliction ; but there is no- 
thing in time, in place, or in circumstance, which can fortify 
us against our own thoughts, against our own feelings, and 
especially the feelings of the divinity within us, that struggle 
to tlie last for empire over evil ; that come ever and ever to tell 
us of wliat we had of good or might have had ; that haunt us 
with rejiroach and sorrow when wc have become traitors to our 
lietter nature. Not to speak of conscience with its stinging 
sense of violated conviction; not to speak of wasted time, ruined 
power, and a wreck of hopes ; to say nothing of alienation 
from God, and the fear of a future world, 1 can conceive of 
memory dwelling on spots, which once were spots of liglit, 
becoming the tormentor of a fallen soul, the vindicator of 
duty and of God ; I can conceive of one looking back from 
the bare desolatcness of sin to a youtli that once had been 
pure, full of joy and full of virtue, to homes that had been 
glad with every affection that sweetens life, to sabbaths that 
had repose for the stainless spirit, and prayer for unpolluted 
lips ; gazing with breaking hearts and weeping eyes over a 
part marked with vice and misery, that had heen a future 
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glorious with promise; all tliis I can conceive in connection 
w^ith even the felon in his cell, or with sonic wretch whose 
cougli, like a knell of despair, awakens tlie midnight silence 
of tlie street, whose latest pang is spent in some hidden re- 
treat of filth and sorrow, of sin and loathsomeness. 

I need not say that sin is a great social evil. The fact is 
urged upon us with too painful a pressure, both from history 
and observation. T^ikc the history of governments and na- 
tions ; wars and bloodshed stain the record over its whole ex- 
tejit. And wlience are tliesc, but from tlie struggle and 
rivalry of selfish and sinful passions ? From whence, says 
tlie apostle James, conic wars and fightings among you; 
come they not hence, even of your lusts ? From these wc 
have Imd the oppression of strength against right. From 
these wc have had the tyrannies and cruelties with whiclithey 
surrounded their thrones of iron despotism ; with which they 
made the glory of self the affliction of millions ; with wliich 
so far as their power extended, they have been tlie scourges 
and tlic curses of mankind. From tlicse we had the hatred 
one nation against another, men arrayed against each otlier 
to liew each other down, doing all iniquities, when interest or 
amliition called for tliciii, enslaving one another, and selling 
one another, unmindful of all the claims of fraternity in the 
din of faction, and losing tlie sense of tlicir comniori liu- 
nianity in the difference of clime or the colour of the skiu. 
Take the Jiistory of laws. I shall not allege those of the 
criminal code which until very recently i^iade even Christian 
and ciilightciicd countries vast arenas of legalised assassina- 
tion : whicli spread a reign of terror over the fiicc of empires, 
making the scaffold and the gibbet tlicir princi])al symbols of 
civilization, and multiplying to enormous extent the very 
crimes, which, pretending to punisli, they only publicly au- 
thorized and exemplified. I speak liere more particularly of 
the spirit of partiality, injustice, selfishness, and rapacity in 
which much of legislation has been conceived and executed : 
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dosses of men turning the laws to their own purposes and 
leaving those unprotected who most required protection; 
commonly preying most on those who least could bear it. 
Except where the general sentiment of human right has been 
too strong for narrow passions^ we may see in the long course 
of ages, principle sacrificed to personal interests, the good of 
masses betrayed or despised, the poor scorned, the ignorant 
neglected, the privileged orders hedged about with all sorts 
of ])rotection, the classification of crime and criminals most 
unfairly adjusted, the distribution of penalties most unrighte- 
ously allotted; this I ascribe to selfish and evil passions. 
Once more, take the history of religion, and you have all the 
anger of faction made more stern with the rivalry of Creeds ; 
the ambition of earthly dominion more aspiring by the addi- 
tion of spiritual rule also ; the pow'ers of this world made more 
fearful by the powers of the world to come; both the visible 
and invisible existence subjected to priestly empire, and made 
tributary to priestly aggrandizement ; the sword of the civil ma- 
gistrate which liad been sharp enough with one edge to deal the 
vengeance of man, receiving another edge from ecclesiastical 
authority, to vindicate the judgments of God, Thus \vc are 
compelled to read liistory, and thus in all its departments 
we arc compelled to witness the dark traces which sin has 
left upon its pages. When we turn to the world around 
us, these evils arc not the less glaring. Many suflVrings, 
no doubt, arc to be ascribed to our natural wants and weak- 
ness, but they scarcely deserve to be called evils, when we 
conn)are them with those which spring from moral do- 
vangements. Poverty is not so great an affliction as an 
all-devouring love for gain ; sickness is not so great a mis- 
fortuno as nu insatiate desire for pleasure ; and the ills of 
j)Ovcrty and pain together, are not as fatal as the irritable 
wish for distinction which rules so widely in the world, with 
its fierce blood of turbulent passions. To these there are to 
be ascribctl the worst social miseries that crieve the best 
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licarts, and to remove or ameliorate whieli Ibe finest spirits 
have ever directed their labours. To these we are to ascribe 
the covetousness wliich closes the hand of bounty, and shuts 
up the bowels of compassion ; whicli becomes insensible botli 
to justice and mercy 5 to these \yc are to ascribe all forms of 
sensuality, and all the abuses of j)assiori ; to these wc are to 
ascribe all vices, material or malignant : and wlio, though he 
had the capacious mind of an archangel, can count the mi- 
series which in all shapes spread contagion through society ? 
Independently of those evils which no Imman eye can read), 
those which present themselves on the very surface of obser- 
vation are sufficiently extensive and fearful ; int on pc ranee, 
ignorance, grossness, liatred, strifes, with all their gloonjy ap- 
liendagcs; of unliappy liomes; of loud and laughing and 
blushlcss infamy ; of mud licentiousness, and late despair ; 
of lost health, lost honesty, lost reason, which respectively 
dose their career in tlic hospital, the prison, or the lunatic 
asylum. 

3. As to evidence, then, for the existence of guilt, as to 
its extent and its evil, I think I can go as far as any Cal- 
vinist. I see the fact, and I have no wish to disguise it ; 
it startles, but it docs not subvert iny faith. 1 grant sin 
to be evil — evil in llic inward spirit — OA'il on tlic outvvanl 
life — evil to the individual — evil to tlic species — evil in this 
world — evil in the next. In a certain sense, I am not pre- 
pared to deny that it leaves injurious consequences, wliich 
may be eternal ; that the loss of iTHioccnee, that subver- 
sion of moral tastes, may implant habits which, for aught 
I know, shall be an everlasting injury to the soul, not ut- 
terly to destroy its happiness, or stop its progression, but to 
deprive it of advantages and advancement whidi a purer moral 
state would have given it. The evils of sin 1 hold to be 
terrible; the penalty of sin I liold to be inevitable — to he 
removed by no sacrifice, to be washed out by no expiation — 
to be escaped only in the criminals rising out of the corrup- 
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tioii by experience and wisdon), to a purer moral state. The 
l)unislinient of sin I believe to be not only inevitable, but 
also enduring, enduring in proportion to indulgence and ma- 
lignity. Tlioiiglits, I admit, which have wrought themselves 
into tlic very texture of the intellectual nature ; feelings which 
have rooted tlicmsclves into the heart ; habits that have 
grown into instinct, arc not speedily to be destroyed. Moral 
puiiishmcrit, in my idea, is identical with moral discipline, 
and moral discipline I consider to be such an arrangenrent of 
circumstances in the providence of God as shall lead us to 
self-correction ; sucli a process of spiritual training as leave 
us the coTisciousncss of our own liberty, but yet accomplish 
God’s wise ends by God’s boundless power. In building, 
then, the structure of our cliaracter, our Creator works not 
by miracle, but by experience, and this experience may be 
slow and painful. I believe most sincerely and profoundly 
ill a future punisliiiiciit ; not vindictive, but (‘orrectivc — for 
all wise punishment is, and must be, corrective. That the 
dispensations of God arc not completed in this life, 1 think 
all the moral aspects of things here below make most mani- 
fest, and all analogies intimate, if Scripture liad not expressly 
declared, tliat after death there is to be a more distinct exhi- 
bition of the divine government. That the results of cha- 
racter formed in the present life arc to be carried into the future, 
and to influence it, I c<)ii<*civc our whole nature argues. Our 
existence, as spiritual beings, is properly connected and con- 
tinuous; one state prognosticates anotlicr; and no two arc 
absolutely distinct and sejiarale. Our spiritual life consists 
of thought uiiitcd to tliouglit, and feeling to feeling, one ope- 
rating on the other, or producing it, of a mysterious chain of 
consciousness, hound from link to link by successive memo- 
ries, preserving unbroken the identity of our existence. Man- 
hood is the growth of our youth, and immortality is the growth 
of our manhood ; and the impressions of character pass from 
one stage to another, along the line of succession and 
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sequence. There are no extremes, except to our outwarJ ol)- 
servation. Lookiiiij; at one stage of life, and then, after a 
long interval, seeing in the same pers(»n the apparently op- 
posite charael eristics, we take th(»sc things to be antagonists 
which arc bound together hy the inevitable connexion of 
cause and effect. The dreamer of youth beeoines, perhaps, 
the misanthropist of age ; the prodigal of youth, it may be, 
grows into the miser of age ; the prineijdc of juition may 
each case be the same — vanity or self-love ; the passion is iden- 
tical in jjrineiplc, and changed only in form, from a change 
in circumstances. If we should meet an lionest rustic* in his 
peaceful fields, innocent and contented ; if we should afterwards 
by accident behold him on a scaffold, it would he to us a 
seeming and terrible incongruity. Ikit why ? Tlic two events 
are in our minds in naked contrast: could we, however, 
pierce the Spirit and tra<*c the life of that unfortunate — 
watch it from the first intrusive evil thouglit successively 
dwelt on ; from actions slightly wrong, unc'casingly reiterated 
and darkening witli every repetition, until the last deadly vo- 
lition, and the last awful deed, wc should have an analysis of 
sad consistency and of profound interest. Tlicrc is something 
sublime in the reflection, that every human creature who 
treads the earth and breathes the air, has an inward lustory, 
a history unread by every eye hut God’s ; a history of solemn 
import, that has definite impression on the concerns of 
the universe, and is to live for ever in flje annals of eternity. 
In ordinary p])rascology, we speak of our existence as if 
death made a chasm in it; but temporal and eternal are but 
distinctions of imagination ; our eternal lih*, cornnuuK’C.s, and 
our earthly is but the first stage, the infancy of tliat awful 
and endless existence. If I sec in our nature lliat wliiclicaii 
survive change, I see that also in it winch can take materials 
of joy and sorrow along with it. llie faculties that make 
our life here must be those which shall make that which is 
to come. Memory then will he there, whicli is but tlic re- 
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surrection of our by-gone experience ; and whether for good 
or evil, it will call up the spirits of buried deeds, and as the life 
has been, will be an angel of heaven or a minister of hell ; — 
imagination, wliich may have been the nurse of piety or the 
slave of i)assion, — intellect, which may have had the glow of 
the seraph or the malice of the demon : accordingly, then, as 
these powers have been properly directed or abused, every 
instinct of our moral nature tells us must be the joy of a 
righteous soul, or the agony of an evil heart. What treasure 
will the good man find he has laid up for his immortal life, 
when the past arises to liiin in the lustre of a new world : the 
consciousness of good thoughts and good actions, the peace 
of assimilation with God, and of union 'with the best of men : 
the immortal love of those with wlioin he had companioned 
in Ins earthly journey, the gratitude of many from whose eyes 
he had banished tears, and from wliose bosoms he had plucked 
out despair; who has been true to the claims of his nature, 
and accomj)lished the M ork of a disciple of Christ, and a child 
of (lod, and a brother of man. On the other side, what are 
to be his feelings, who awakens in eternity with emotions of 
isolation and rejiulsion, condemned in his own conscience, 
who now discovers he has nil to learn wliich can fit him for 
tlie society of noble spirits, whose expanded faculties flash 
shame and sorrow on his guilty soul, and sliovv liirn that his 
whole course was folly : the sensualist, \Yho stultified liis rea- 
son and profaned his afTcctions : the liypocrite, that toiled but 
for the outward, betrayed his convictions, and was a living .and 
incarnate lie ; before his fellows, a wliited sepulchre ; before liis 
God, a corrupted mass of falsehood; the profane man, on whose 
lips prayerrarely dwelt, but to whom cursing and bitterness were 
familiar : the persecutor, who finds at last that he has hated 
or tormented others for a falsehood, or a sound : the man of 
wild ambition, who, despising the true glory which comes from 
God, and consists in doing right, spreads terror around him, 
in pursuing a phantom : the worldling, whose spirit was en- 
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slaved to those treasures for which he wasted life, and which 
he has left behind him in the dust. The sense of right and 
wTong is pow'erful and eternal ; and when bad men resist it, 
it may be safely trusted to effect its own work, both of cor- 
rection and of punishment. 

II. I shall here review some of the arguments pleaded for the 
eternal misery of the wicked, and state l)rictly the grounds on 
which I reject it. 

When we consider tlic mild and merciful s])irit of the Cl os- 
pel, — wlien we reflect on it as a revelation of divine love 
made manifest in the most ])erfect form of human love, — we 
are at first siglit astoiiislied th«it so tremendous an idea as 
that of an infinite and eternal hell could ever have been con- 
nected with it, or so wretched a oik* as a seclusivt*, and com- 
paratively all but ail unpeopled heaven. And truly this 
could have nev’or been, bad the doctrine of immortal life 
been apprehended in the full spirit of Cliristianity. Hut the 
fact of man’s immortality made manifest in the Gospel has 
not generally been so apprehended, it has hud from tlic 
first to contend against darkening and perverting influerux's. 
Converts to tlie faith of Christ brought witli tliem many of 
the prejudices and errors of their former training, and wiiat 
in the early ages of the church was the result of ignorance, 
in later ones became sanctified into the testimony of faith. 
Those who came from heathen superstitions to the religion 
of Christ, brought with them inind.'t filled with material 
images; their worship or their .age left no means for any 
others; and tlicir belief in a future existence of necessity 
became shaped bv these associations. A sacrificial worship 
sjunbolized their gods of wrath, and wl.at they liad attri- 
buted to many, they were unalde to dissociate from one ; 
physical pains and pleasures comprehended their wliole no- 
tion of retribution and reward, and tliesc their Christianity 
made eternal. Their hell and their heaven were therefore 
fashioned from the rude conceptions of their jircvious super- 
>stitions, and from the symbolic language of the Gosi)cl 
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crudely understood. The everlasting hell which thence grew 
out of the mistakes of the vulgar, and the speculations of 
the learned, it was too much the interest of priests to main- 
tain, not to receive the sanction of the church with an ear- 
nest and zealous promulgation. Connected with other doc- 
trines, what immense power w’as thus jdaecd in the hands of 
ce(!lcsiasties ! With what deep and gloomy awe it shrouded 
the character of the jnicst ! Once in ilic place of his minis- 
try, he stood there not as the simple teacher of his brethren, 
and his equals, not as the mere expounder of his master’s 
gOvspel, but as the eominisioncd delegate of licaven, autho- 
rized by (j(jd to denounce bis everlasting vvratli on the guilty, 
(o wield the thunder of an eternal vengeance. Wc cannot 
estimate the power with wbieli such a doctrine would invest 
the hierarchy, ami we arc not therefore surprised that it is 
the last which any orthodox priesthood would be willing to 
resign, — one of those jirinie doctrines, to deny which has 
ever been starnjied as heresy, from Origen to Hervetus. If 
even in these times, when protestantism and other causes 
have done so much to take away the reverence with which 
the ministry was once surrounded, highly-wrought pictures 
of endless misery give men not deemed to have any sujier- 
natural authority such influence over the minds of their 
hearers, such despotism over their feelings and their con- 
sciences, what must it have been when superstition bent 
down the votaries before the church in prostrate submission, 
when tlie servants of her altar \vcre regarded as the direct mes- 
sengers of God, — as those ordained to stand between hell and 
heaven, with the key of both; to announce glad tidings, or 
empty the vials of indignation ; to distribute God’s grace, or 
to proclaim liis malediction. Many causes have been assigned 
for the growth of ecclesiastical supremacy, but this doctrine 
1 am persuaded was the greatest of all ; the priestly throne, 
which raised its ambition to the stars, was girded around by 
the lightning and tempests of eternal terrors. The doctrine 
of eternal torments derives much strength from ecclevsiastical 
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interest : and it is further sustained by all the logic of llieo- 
logical subtlety. Many writers on divinity seem to find a 
strange and morbid pleasure in describing the tortures of the 
wicked, l^olh in nature and duration, e.vhausting all analogies 
to illustrate the inconijwchonsilde ; and all modes of thought 
ami expression to explain the inlinile. On this doctrine 
the transition from Ronuitiism to Protestantism has impres- 
sed no change. If the Ri*formation broke some bonds that 
enslaved the freedom of religion, it removed no eloud which 
ol)scureil its heaven: the lierce teachings of Augnslinc were 
oidy iiKuIe more complete and syslcniatic by the still fiercer 
doctrines of Calvin; and the dark sketch of eternal rcjmi- 
bation drawn in its outlines by the Carlhaginian monk, re- 
ceived its last touches from the (lencvan master: what in 
the olilen church was l)roachcd only in the cautious reason- 
ings of the sciiools, lias in Protestantism been made the 
sta})lc (y{ theological dcclamalion. 

These doctrines have not oTily done much to obscure JUCJi^s 
minds as to the condition of the wicked in a future state, but 
also to mislciul them in an eijual degree (tti that of I lie 
righteous. 1'his wc observe in many of the j) 0 ])ular nolions 
of heaven. 1\> millions, lieaven seems to he for the soul 
what the grave is for the l)udy — a place of mere rojiosc. If 
something more than this, an elysiuin for indolence, a kind 
of region of eomjdueent idealism, where the faithful and 
elect arc to enjoy ecstacies and prayer, nmsings and melo- 
dics, which tlie coarse struggles (jf earth forbade, in wJiich 
the cares of the world left no time to engage ; — the clear 
skies and still waters o{ paradise, the golden liarps, the in- 
cense, and the music of angels, to relieve from weariness, 
strife, and pain, toil-worn and time-worn spirits. Nor is 
such view of heaven ungrateful, tried as wc arc licre with sin 
and tired as wc arc witli labour; but tins must not exhaust 
our thouglits of future bliss. Our highest happiness, even 
in heaven, must consist in highest action : no other happi- 
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iicss can exist for a moral and intellectual being than that 
which calls his faculties into energy, and supplies both with 
materials and objects on whicli to engage tlicni. Our ideas 
in general of heaven arc too much those *of negation or con- 
trast. We arc lierc in sojourn, we think only of home there ; 
we are here in conflict, w’e think only of peace there; we 
arc here in labour, and there we only picture our rest; we 
forget that all these are worth nothing but as means Uy 
higher purjmscs, unsuitable as final conditions creatures 
wlio bear witlhn them the life tlnxt is henceforth to go on 
witli that of the All-creative (lod. 

I may just observe here, and it is j)lcasant to he able to do 
so, that the opinion against which this Lecture is directed, 
is an illustration of the fact that tenets die out practically 
before they arc rcnoun(^cd theoretically. It is well known to 
all who hoar recent orthodox preaching, or who read recent 
orthodox works on practical piety, liow little compared wdth 
h)riner times is the space now occupied in them by Satan 
and damnation. The imagination is not tortured as it once 
was, with all horrible and hideous representations of human 
suH’ering, wliich taste and devotion alike reject. Wliy, even in 
the Lecture of my reverend and respected opponent, though 
directly on the subject, all the repulsive features are lost in 
a most muderale and temporato exposition. Such errors let 
alone will gradually of themselves expire. 

1. In suj>porl of the doctrine of eternal torments, it is in 
the first place pleaded that Scripture expressly declares it. 
"I'liis conclusion is founded principally on the words and 
phrases correspondent to our *^cvcr/’ everlasting/^ for ever 
and ever,” That in numerous passages they imply diira- 
tiun without end or limit, we readily admit. It is needless 
to point them out. We are then told that this must he their 
invariable meaning, except some evident fragility in the ob- 
ject to which they arc applied implies the (‘ontrary. To 
assert that they have the highest force when connected with 
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future pinushmciit, is to assume what is to be proved ; for 
tlie miture of the object is the very question in dispute. If 
we can sliow that the words have not unvarying literal appli- 
cation, then the subject is at least open to discussion ; but if 
it be asserted they must mean endless duratio]i, because future 
jnmishment is in its nature endless, the point is dogmatically 
decided, and there is no further possibility of argument. If 
every phrase of Scripture is to be taken as a rigid definition, 
then we are to believe that Christ held himself in his own 
hands when he said, this is my body/^ Noav the instances 
in the liihle, in all parts of it in wliich jihrasos disputed be- 
tween us and our opponents indicated limited duration, and 
only that, are numerous beyond counting:'*' — sometimes, not 
longer than a man’s life, as wlicn after certain conditions of 
(compact, the slave is said to serve his master for ever. In 
other cases it is more extended, but still temjiorary ; as when 
the land of Judea is called an everlasting possession; the 
law an everlasting covenant; the nation a people established 
for ever ; tlie hierarchy an everlasting priesthood. As to the 
last, the w’ritcr to the Hebrews tells us, that the jiricst- 
hood being changed there is made a necessity of change also 
of the law; for tiicrc is verily a disannulling of the eoin- 
mandincnt going before for tJic weakness and unprofitable- 
ness of it.” 

Aiwv (the jirincipal word in the Greek original), Mr. Simp- 
son in his Essay on the duration of fututc rewards and punisli- 
inents (p. 1?) asserts, occurs about a hundred times in tlic 
New Testament, in seventy of v>liich at least it is clearly used 
for limited duration. In the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament it is even repeated, and several times it is 
repeated twice, and in two instances signifies no longer a 
period than the life of one man only. “ It is,” says the same 
critic, “ an observation of tlic utmost importance, that w'hcn 
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uiwv, or iuwvio^y are applied to tlic future punishment of the 
\vi(;ked, they arc never joined to life, immortality, incorrup- 
tibility, l>ut are always connected with fire, or with that 
punislimcnt, j)ain, or second death, which is effected by 
means of fire. Now since fire, which consumes or decoin- 
pos<^s other j)erishal)le bodies, is itself of a dissoluble or 
pcrishal)le nature, tliis intimates a limitation of tiie period 
of time.” The ])hrase, everlasting fire,” is plainly a meta- 
j)hor, a metajdior whicli the Jews would be at no loss to 
understand : the associations which they derived from the fire 
in the valley of llinnom would render it sufticiently intel- 
ligible. 

The pliraseology was familiar in the Old '^restament. Fire 
uiKjuencliablc, fire not to be cjucnchecl, is used in many places 
in which it cannot be literal. Thus Jeremiah (xvii. L'7‘) 
threatens the Jews, in the name of God, for tlicir breach of 
the sabbath, then will I kindle a fire in the gates (of Jeru- 
salem,) and it sliall devour the palaces tliercof, and it sliall 
not be quenched.” So Isaiah (xxxiv. 1), ivc.), speaking of 
Idumea, and the streams thereof shall be turiiod into pitch, 
and the dust thereof into Ijrimstone, and the land thereof 
sliall become burning pitch. It shall not be quenched night 
nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever.” — While 
on this part of the subject, I shall just allude to a remark 
made on Mr, Grundy’s view of the text in which it is said of 
the wicked that their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
(juenehed. After qiioting a passage from Mr. Grundy’s Dis- 
course, and making some comment on it, the lecturer went 
on to assert, In a note moreover, we are informed that the 
foregoing criticism is founded on the assumption of the pas- 
sage really referring to future punishment, which, however, 
the preacher affirms it docs not. For, lie adds, we have before 
sliown, the worm has been long since dead, and for ages has 
the fire been quenched.” Tlie impression which this use of 
Mr. Grundy’s language had a tendency to leave, is one wholly 
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foreign to Ins meaning ; for it would seem to imply that Mr. 
Grundy asserted tlie extension already of retributive penalty 
in llie future life. The plain import is, that our Lord used 
a meta])hor taken from perishable things, wliich have, in faet, 
perished — and thence it cannot be proved that he referred to 
an eternal state of suffering. The allusion, as is well known, 
is taken from the close of Isaiah, where, of the worshipj)crs 
going to Jerusalem, it is said, they shall look upon tlie ear- 
cases of the men that have transgresseJ, for their worm sluill 
not die, neither shall iheir fire he quenched. It is jdain that 
here it means not eternity, and though applied by Christ to 
future punishment, it does not follow from tlie language lliat 
he means to imply unending punisliment. Arehhishop New- 
come’s language, is as strong as Mr. Gnindy’s ; for he also 
says, in the valley <jf llinnom, the worm died when its 
food failed — and the pile on which human siuTitiees were 
burnt to Moloch was often extinguished.^’ To the WTiter of 
the lect\ires which have been referred to, we are all deeply 
indebted fur an example set us in limes and under cireum- 
stances of which vve (ran but little now estimate llie difH- 
culty ; Avc owe liim tlic tribute of our re.sj)ect for an hoiuist 
and fearless advoiracy of truth, of mental and ndigioiis free- 
dom, at the expense of painful and personal saci ifice.s, 

Tims, while nom* of tluxse passages that 1 have rehured t(j 
prove this doctrine, there arc many serij)tnres at utter variaiure 
with it. God is again and again callo itlic fatluTtliat created 
us. Wc are tauglit that he is good, and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works, (jod is love. lie will not always cl)id(‘, 
we are told, neither will he keep his angerr for ever; that lie 
will not cast otf fc^r ever; that he hath not shut up his tender 
mercies iu anger. Finally, almost in the close of tlie saerred 
volume, we are informed that there shall bo no more deatli, 
neither sorrow, neither crying, ncitlier shall they suffer any 
more pain ; for the former things arc j)ass(‘d aw’ay. Botli these 
cannot be true. It is a moral contradiction to conceive a 
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gracious and merciful God, creating beings with immortal life, 
and then rendering them eternally vTetched : we have but 
one alternative, either we must renounce our faith in these 
declarations, or w'e renounce it in the benevolence of God. 
There are but two texts, one in Daniel, and the other in Mat- 
thew, in wliich there is any remarkable force. In these it is 
said that the wicked go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal, and on these two phrases the 
trcmciidous doctrine is budt up. Tlie duration of both are 
urged to be equal, and wc are told, that if we deny eternal 
damnation, wc deny eternal life. No such thing. Reason, 
feeling, nature, justice, moral sentiment, the belief of a per- 
fect Ciod, and the force of scriptural evidence, coincide with 
the one and arc repugnant to the other. ’'Fhere is not a single 
proof which can be urged in favour of a future life, which is 
not an irrefutable argument against future perdition. If you 
de<luce tlic ideas from the goodness of God, from his truth, 
from his wisdom, it is essentially subversive of this dark 
dogma. If you deduce the idea from the nature of man, it 
comes to the same purpose ; if you conclude he is to live 
for ever, because of his infinite and progressive faculties of 
reason and of conscience, you must by the same argument infer 
that be is to live to a better end tlinn to be cast eternally into 
hell. If he was wmrtli creation, he is worth preserving; if he 
is worth preserving, lie is worth being made good and happy. 
If a great multitude of immortals arc to endure infinite pain, 
so far as they are concerned, the existence of a soul and the 
being of a God are infinite evils. 

The spirit and the letter of Scripture is in favour of tliis 
glorious doctrine. Every Scrijiture which proves that God 
is good and not malignant is in favour of it ; every Scripture 
which proves that God is a restorer and not a destroyer is in 
favour of it ; every Scripture W’hich proves that God has more 
the desire to pardon tlian to juinish proves it. To this cflect 1 
might (piotc passages to circater cNtent than the whole of this 
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lecture occupies ; the selection must therefore be limited^ not 
by the want of matter but by the want of space. God is 
love : and he so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but liave everlasting life : for God sent not his son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world tlirough him 
might be saved.^^* Jehovah is full of compassion, slow to 
anger and of great mercy. Jehovah is good to all ; and his 
tender mercies are over all his works. All thy works do 
praise thee, O Jehovah : and thy saints shall bless thce.'^ Wc 
are exhorted to taste and see that tlie Lord is good.” 
“ The goodness of God,” we arc told, endureth continually.” 

The Lord God,” we are assured, is merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness and trutli, kee])ing 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin.” ‘^Tlie Lord your God is gracious and merciful, and 
will not turn away lus face from you if ye turn to Inin.” 

The Lord is merciful and gracious ; slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy ; he hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities : for as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy towards 
tliem Unit fear liiin ; as far as the east is from the west, so far 
liath lie removed our transgressions from us : Like as a father 
piticth his children, so hath the Lord compassion on them 
that fear him : for he knoweth ourfrfnne; he remernbereth 
tliat wc are dust.” And from our earliest prayer to our 
dying hour, we arc taught in the simplest and sublimcst of 
all supplications to open our address to God thus; Our 
Father who art in heaven.” We read evermore in Scripture 
that God^s is not an everlasting anger ; as such passages as 
the following testify: ^^His anger endureth but for a mo- 
ment.” He will not ahvays chide, neither he keep his 
anger for ever.” Hath God forgotten to be gracious; hath 
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he in anger shut up liis tender mercies ? will not con- 

tend for ever, neither will I he always wrath : for the spirit 
should fail before me, and the souls which I have made.” 
■Correspondent with the doctrine of these expressions, and 
with the spirit of the whole Gospel, is a passage that I quote 
from a book which Protestants in general declare not to 
be canonical. ^‘'Fhou hast mercy upon all; for thou canst 
do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, because they 
should amend. For thou lovest all things that are, and ab- 
borrest nothing which thou bast made : for never wouldst 
thou have made any thing if thou hadst hated it. And how 
could any thing have endured, if it had not been thy will; or 
been preserved, if not called by thee ? lint thou sparest 
thine, for they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls. For 
thine incorruptible spirit is in all things ; therefore chastencst 
thou them, by little and little, that offend, and warncst them 
by putting them in remembrance wherein they have offended, 
that leaving their wickedness, they may believe on thee, O 
Lord. For thy power is the beginning of righteousness ; 
and because thou art the Lord of all, it inakoth "Fhcc to be 
gracious unto all. But thou, O God, art gracious and true : 
long suffering, and in mercy ordering all things : for if we 
sin, we are thine, knowing thy power ; but we will not sin, 
knowing that we arc accounted thine.” * 

Once more, whatever theoretical view we may happen to 
hold on the redemption of man by Christ, tlic end and gloi*)' 
of that redemption requires as the only consistent consumma- 
tion, the ultimate happiness and virtue of mankind. To this 
purport I shall adduce one passage of Scripture and quote a 
commentary. The passage is Rom. v. 12 — 21, and the com- 
mentary is by Dr. S. Smith. As by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin ; and thus death hath passed 

♦ Vs. \cv. S, 9, 10 ; Vs. \xxiu 8 ; Vs. Ui. I ; Exod. xxxiv. G, 7 ; 2 Cliron. xxx. 0 ; 
W. t iii. &c. Matt. \i. 9; Vs. xxx. 5 ; Vs. nii. 9; Vs. Ixxwii. 7 ; hii. Ixvii. IG ; 
WisGoni ol' Solomon, xi. 23 — 2G. 
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upon all men, inasmuch as all have sinned : (for until the 
law sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed, where 
there is no law:) nevertlicless deatli reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those that luul not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgressions, who is a figure (a type) of 
liim that was to come : (yet the free gift likewise is not so, 
as was the ofl'ence: for if through the oflVncc of one, many 
have died, much more the grace of Ciod, and the gift by grace, 
Avliich is by one man, Jesus (’hrist, hath abounded unto many. 
Neither is the gift so, as it was by one that sinned ; for judg- 
ment was of one offence to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many offences unto justification. For if, by the oflenee of 
one, deatl\ reigned by one, much more those who receive tlie 
al)oundingof grace and of the gift of riglitcousness shall reign 
in life by one, even Jesus Christ:) so then as by tliC ollencc 
of one, judgment came upon all men to roirdcmnation ; so 
likewise by tlie righteousness of one the free gift hath come 
upon all men to justification of life. For as by the diso])edi- 
cncc of one many were made sinners, so likewise, by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made righteous. Moreover, 
the law entered that sin might abound : hut where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound. I'hat as sin hath 
reignetl unto death, even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

In tills passage all men arc said to have been made mortal 
by the oflVnec of Adam, and here the*])liraso ^ all men’ must 
necessarily be understood to signify every individual of the hu- 
man race. Tliough the style of the aptisUe in this passage is re- 
markably intricate Jind ]>erplexcd, yet his meaning is clear, and 
scarcely to l)e mi.sunderst<K>d. Ife aflirnis that deatli entered 
into the world by Adam, and that in consequence of his offence, 
dOath passed upon all men, or all men became mortal. Thus 
many were made sinful or mortal by one. In this sense Adam 
was a type of Jesus Christ : for as all mankind became subject 
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to great privation or suffering in consequence of tlie offence 
of one, namely Adam, so the greatest privileges and blessings 
are bestowed on all mankind in consequence of tlie obedience 
of one, namely, Jesus Christ. But it is only in tliis single 
circumstance that all suffer and all are benefited by one, tliat 
there is any analogy between them : for in every other respect 
there is the greatest possible difference between Adam and 
Christ. The act entailing such important consequences upon 
the whole human race, w^as, on the part of Adam, an act of 
transgression, on the part of Christ an act of obedience. 
And tliere is a still further disparity between them ; for the 
calamities resulting from the act of transgression were the 
legal punishment of the offence ; but the blessings accruing 
from the act of obedience were not such as could be claimed 
by law, but were the free, unpurchased unmerited gift of 
God. And the consequences of the act of transgression and 
the act of obedience may be placed in still more striking 
contrast : for the act of transgression was but one, and yet 
death, with all the calamities connected with it, passed upon 
the whole human race ; while the act of obedience provides 
justification for many offences : nor is this all ; for the bless- 
ings procured for all mankind by the obedience of Christ 
are unspeakably greater than the calamities brought upon 
them by the offence of Adam.^’ 

This is undoubtedly the argument of the Apostle. Not- 
withstanding all the obscurity and perplexity of his language, 
whoever reads the passage with attention, must perceive these 
were the ideas which were in his mind. And in the whole com- 
pass of Christian truth, there is no doctrine more important 
or more glorious than that which is thus disclosed. It is a di- 
rect and positive declaration, that the blessings, provided by the 
obedience of Christ, shall, in number of persons who partake 
them, be co-exteiisive with the calamities produced by the 
offence of Adam, and in their magnitude and value greatly 
exceed them. This is sufficient ; tins is decisive ; these ideas 
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were in the mind of the apostle; this is the doctrine which 
he plainly and indisputably teaclies, and nothing more is 
necessary. For, even though it should be proved that he 
illustrates his doctrine by a fanciful alliisii)n to what was 
itself only an allegory ; that his reasoning is not in every 
respect complete, and even, that he did not Inmself fully 
comprehend all the glorious consequences of the sublime 
truth he disclosed, that truth w<»uld be neither the less im- 
portant nor the less certain. The great fact itself, the fml 
which it was his object and his office to teach, and in which 
lie could not be mistaken, was, tliat the blessings produced 
by the obedience of Christ shall be as extensive as the evils 
occasioned by the offence of Adam ^ that all who suffer from 
the one shall jiartakc of the benefits of the other, while tliese 
benefits themselves shall infinitely exceed and overbalance 
the calamities enUiiled on inJinkind by the first transgres- 
sion. "J'he conclusion is inevitable, that the whole human 
race shall ultimately be restored to virtue and happiness. 
By one passage of Scripture then, at least, the doctrine 
which it is the object of this work to establish, is posi- 
tively and expressly affirmed ; and this is decisive/^ * 

To sustain this doctrine we hear analogy also pleaded. 
Pain, it is said, has no tendency to correct. Hiis is not true. 
Pain often does correct — and many are led back to virtue by 
means of a sad experience. Pain physically and morally is 
ilie great instrument of warning. Hut though it were fully 
granted that pure pain were not a corrective agency, it may, 
in connection with other influences, bring healing to the soul. 
We never sec it unmixed in this world, and we liavc no 
just ground to conclude it will be so in another. How often 
is it the means of drawing forth a mercy and a grace from 
others that softens the stony heart of the transgressor. How 
often, when the sinner is laid low — yea, and by the very 
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effect of crimes, will a kind look or word, an instance of 
forbearance or forgiveness, work a regeneration on his nature. 
How often will the son who plagued his parents^ life, and 
whitened llicir liair with sorrow, wlien driven by misery to 
seek again tlie shelter of a home, be sweetened into meekness 
by a mother’s love, and be raised again to dignity by a father’s 
generosity. If jiain then, by making us feel the goodness of 
otliers, will so frequently incite us to deserve it, are we to 
conceive tliat an cxpcM ioncc, with clearer knowledge of God’s 
love, sliall be entirely ineffectual? It is said, that men grow 
more licardcncd in sin the longer they continue in it. I 
allow it was a generous truth : and yet the thought of a mo- 
ment — the visit of one pure memory, may suflice to change a 
life of crime. But our argument is, that men will not con- 
tinue in sin ; and it will not be asserted, that if reformation 
is at all possible, (Jod will refuse the means, and make crime 
eternal. It is further stated that the wicked, by force of nuin- 
liers and society witli each other, grow increasingly worse : 
it is to be proved, wliicli it is not and cJinnot, tliat in a future 
existence there is any such distribution cither local or moral. 
This doctrine is not only unfounded in analogy, hut contra- 
dicted by it — there must be cither destruction or renovation : 
so it is in the natural world, and so it is in the moral. 
Nothing can sustain continued existence in a state of extreme 
disorganization ; a certain amount of consistency and har- 
mony is an essential condition of every being — without this, 
there must be dissolution and destruction. Sin being then con- 
fusion in the soul and in society, an eternal state of progres- 
sive sin is inconceivable. Pain, being in like manner dis- 
organization in body or mind, an eternity of growing pain is 
equally inconceivable. Continued and extreme pain there- 
fore must cither destroy its subject or destroy itself; and 
then on this argument alone we perceive that eternal torture 
is a theologicjil figment ; a nonentity and impossibility. 

Tlie belief is further ]>ressed upon us on grounds of moral 
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influence. This is but an additional argiimciit against it, for 
it eitlier has no effector a bad one. It has no effect, from its 
vagueness and its incoinprehcnsibloness. It does not fasten 
on the moral feelings — it sinks dead by its own poiulerons- 
ncss. It has no efl’ect from its inconsistency with human 
nature; there is no affiiiity between a finite being and bound- 
less torture; and thence from the M*ant of truth tlierc is also a 
want (»f power. It has no cflVct, because there is an instinc- 
tive abhorrence in the heart against it ; and tliere is an in- 
stinctive justice which repels it; the imagination reels before 
it — tlie mind retreats from it, and finds that it is too t)dious 
even to be looked at. That it has no effect may be seen to 
a vast extent : millions in all countries profess to l)eliove it , 
a]id among these have been, and are, many of Mu; most aban- 
iloned that ever brought sljame upon their nature; and yet a 
faith in ludl gave them no fear of vice. So far as it has in- 
tluenec it is of a bad kind ; because it familiarizes the mind 
witli coarse images; because it breathes into ol)edience a 
spirit of slavish fear; because it makes terror an instrument 
of religion; because it throws darkness on the ways of j)rovi- 
dence; because it undermines filial confidemee in (iocb and 
puts a limit either to his power or his lov(‘. The doctrine of 
ultimate and universal salvation lowers tin; sanctions of 
rigliteunsness. Hut what is the true mr)five in goodness, 

what is tlic spirit of it — tliat which unites us most to (lod ? 

« 

Love, not fear ; not fear of hell ; and in t lie sense of terror not 
even fear of God himself. Fear ’s mere sidnnission to force, 
not the willing service of heart-felt appreciation ; the crouching 
of a slave in outward show to the tiespot whom in his soul 
he thoroughly detests. Now as wc cannot love by constraint, 
what ideas of God arc most likely to move our afleetions, 
and consequently pnxluec in us the (rue spirit of obedience ? 
Evidently his benevolence, his purity, his disinterested good- 
ness, liis fatherly nature — to he drawn to him tvitli the cords 
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of our hearts, we sec him in the dear light of his moral beauty. 
It is rather paradoxical that these doctrines on the power of 
fear, the riglitcousncss of vindictive punishment, and the 
limits of moral reformation, should be propagated in our 
times, wlien all the practical tendencies of society are in con- 
tradic^tion. The influence of conviction and not of force, the 
influence of mind and not pain, is the growing spirit of the 
time, and a faith, which puts no bound to hope; for the love 
of iTum is a motive deepening ever in the groat social heart. 
Tins is the blessing of our day, — it has enlightened education, 
and softened tlic rigour of instruction; it is mingling the gentle- 
ness (jf mercy with the austerity of j)imislmient ; it is working 
to restore tlie criminal and not to de^^M-oy, tempering disci])linc 
with Avisdom, lielicving that eorrectivc amelioration is most use- 
ful and most just ; in the same helieving spirit it is sending a 
vast spiritmd agem^y hito every realm of vice : wlule thus plii- 
losophy and jdnlantliropy labour in tlic trust they shall leave 
men liotter tlian they found them, cxjdoding the errors whicli 
had been the greatest eurses to mankind, these arc the very er- 
rors whieli theology sanetities, whieli it is heresy to deny: whilst 
a moral and merciful civilization is exerted to exalt man, theo- 
logy continues to deface the image of (iud ; the one scatter- 
ing beauty on mortality, and the other spreading darkness on 
eternity ; the one removing pain, and the other preaching it. 
The doctrine wc oj)pose is further defended on the ground 
that sin is an infinite offence, that man is therefore an infinite 
oflendcr; and that an infinite oftendcr deserves unending 
jiunishinent. The assertion, that man can he an infinite 
oft'cmlor, is wliolly inconsistent AA'ith the views which the 
oi’tlioclox themselves present of man. To be a transgressor 
in any degree, implies the possession of a noble nature, much 
less to lie an infinite transgressor; but with the miserable and 
eoiitemptible creature which Calvinism describes as man, it is 
impossible to associate any idea that is eitlicr noble or in- 
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finite, for good or for evil. We ma}' assume another mode 
of reasoning. The obedience of the law is righteousnoss, the 
transgression of the law is sin. These are correspondent de- 
finitions. By every rule, therefore, of logical deduction, ii* a 
• single act of sin is an infinite evil, a single act of obedience is 
an infinite good; and on the same grounds of justice by 
which one man is doomed to an everlasting hell, the other 
merits an eternal heaven. 

But to speak of man at jdl as an infinite oflender, is to set 
cofumon sense at defiance. \Vhen<*c can he the infinitude of 
l)is otlonce ? Not in its <>rigim not in its effects, not in its 
duration : nut iji its origin, for it is produced in limited facul- 
ties ; not in its cfl’ectvS, for the errors of a created nature, 
counteracted 1)y an uncreated omnipotence, can never be in- 
finite, can never irremediable; not in its duratioti, for (he 
life of one man, tlie lives of all men to the end of bunian ge- 
nerations, arc but a poitit in tbe universe and government of 
God. Sin is either a state of mind or a state of action ; hut 
whether as one or the other, it must of necessity bc' liinilcd. 
Were the career of man extended to that of Mcthusal(*/n, and 
bis powers as capacious as liis years were many; wen; the 
whole of th;it existence a su(‘ccssi«)n of crime, uiK'heercd by 
a solitary virtue ; were the energy of the mightiest intellect 
devoted to c<jntrive guilt, and the, cflnrts (»f the most inge- 
iiii>iis sinfulness given to its execution ; were every creation 
of fancy a vision of impurity, every ihstinct an impulse to 
cruelty, every emotion a movement of malignity, yet even 
thus horrible, wo could not wilh truth crdl man an infinite 
(jfiVnider. Neither in desire nor in aeliofi can he be such. 
Not in desire, for there is no man that wishes, there never 
1ms been tlie man that wished, absolute, iniminglcd, endless 
evil; not in action, for there is no man, wliate^cr the malig- 
nity of his intention, has unlimited power of execution. If 
sill is an infinite offence, then all sins arc equal, fur infinity 
lias no degrees ; if .sinners arc infinite transgressors, then 
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criminals have no distinctions ; transgression has no grada- 
tions, and the whole moral space is annihilated between him 
who stands on the very margin of heaven, and him who is 
already jdunged into hell; the same impassable gulf wliich 
exists between their conditions, exists also between their < 
clni meters. 

Man is not an infinite oflfender, nor yet is he an incor- 
rigible one. There is nothing in liis nature or history which 
justifies tlie eoiiclusion. 7'licrc is no point of moral baseness 
so low tliat we can mark it as a hopeless condition. He is 
not immutable ; and as cliangc is possible, changes for tlie 
better may be looked for, as well as changes for the worse. 
Such clianges have been ; tlie painful i'\j)cri(*nec of evil and 
wrong-doing, however slo\v and vacillating, always drives to- 
wards them ; all observation, therefore, is in favour of our 
exj)ectation. Wc look not on the deepest, the deadliest, and 
the worst instance of human depravity, as beyond correction, 
beyond improvement, l)cyond llie power of Almighty God ; 
we look upon no ignorance that may not be enlightened ; 
upon no vice (hat may not be removed ; upon no human 
countenance so scarred with the traces of depravity., as to 
leave nothing visible hut the liaiid-writing of reprol)ation ; 
God forl)id that Nve should behold any human being with hu- 
manity’s capacities, destined, beyond amendment, to hopeless 
corruption and to incorrigible misery. I deny not the exist- 
ence and the delusion of vice, I deny not the abuse of the 
noblest faculties, or the j^erversion of the best aflections, but 
1 do deny that the human soul is ever so wrecked or lost as 
to become utterly hopeless. The man of pleasure may turn 
from joy to joy, and collect nothing for his liome but weari- 
ness and disgust ; tlie man of ambition may sacrifice hcaltli 
and repose, honour and j>robity ; the covetous man may, du- 
ring a long life, drudge au ay days of labour, and toss tli rough 
nights of ixire, to die in the possession of what he never cn- 
jt>Yed ; the indolent and the j)rodigal may live as if tliere were 
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no tomorrow; the* virious and profaiic may reel on, reckless of 
a future existence and a future judgment. We have all seen 
every liuman passion making havoc upon virtue; but we 
have also seen the piissions, carrying witli tliem their own 
sting and their own punishment, and in that sting and pu- 
nishment, to a certain extent at least, they have contained 
llieir own amelioration and amendment. That human beings 
have been raised from their lowest debasement, that they 
have been emaneipated from the \vorstof moral bondage, tlmt 
they have been j)uritied from the deepest of pollutions, we 
have many eonsolatory evidences. In every nation of earth 
tlicit now enjoys the blessings of religion, of liberty, of arts, of 
moral and social retinernent, we liave proofs, tlmt by gradual 
and progressive inii)rovemont, tliese human beings may be 
delivered from lln* very worst estate of ignorance, vice, desti- 
tution, and brutality. For what arc the nations that we now 
glory to acknowledge, hut instances tlie most nndenial)le, that 
man is not only an iinperisliablc, but also an improvable crea- 
ture ? I have seen lieings in their thoughtlessness, the vic- 
tims of their own vanity, sink miserable and despairing into 
the terror which tlicy liad prepared for themselves : but must 
1 say, that tlicy shall never througliout eternity <liscovcr the 
littleness of tlic objects they desired, nor abstain from 
chasing the ]iliantoms that misled tlicrn ? I have seen men 
insanely and foolishly toil for all that makes life a trille, at the 
loss of all tliat makes it a glory; I )iav»-* read in history, and 
I can recal by memory, the experience of those who sj)cnt all 
they had of energy or misused all they had of goodness to 
obUtiii that wliich at last they felt tlicir torture ; I Jiavc seen 
llic turbulent nature soften into iicaec, tlic thoughtless 
awakened iiiU) wisdom and action, tlic profane elevated into 
reverence, the impious bending to pray, the ai gry subdued 
into meekness, the proud converted to the Avisdom of hu- 
mility, the hard-hearted melted to the goodness of mercy. 

Should it be said that this argument is Uio narroAV, and 
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appeals only to immediate feeling, let us then take a wider 
sphere, and try tlie principle by a larger test. Call to your 
attention the varieties of mankind, of their present and 
past condition, of their present and past circumstances. 
Many millions exist on the wide surface of the globe, 
among whom the elements of moral redemption have 
never had operation, on whose benighted souls a ray of 
Cliristian light has never dawned, hearts which liave never 
felt the bliss of holy liberty, and bosoms that have never 
liurncd wdtli heavenly fire. Take up a map of the world ; 
cast your eye over its boundaries and divisions, from pole to 
pole, and from meridian to meridian ; conceive the myriads 
of nitional beings wdio swarm along that surface ; reflect on the 
wonderful diversities in their conditions and tlieir training; 
pass over the dreary frosts of one country, and tlu? deadening 
heat of others ; wherever you turn, humanity meets you under 
ditterent forms, and in various circumstances — with habits 
more or less corrupted, with morals more or loss pure, with 
religion more or less enlightened or absurd ; let me then ask 
any enlightened thinker, any one wdio has studied human n?i- 
turc, whether all these are to be arranged under one general 
classification. Consider the tribes around the arctic, l)ii- 
ried in darkness; pierce into the unexplored regions of 
Africa; go over the deserts of Arabia; w'alk among the 
tents of its predatory and pastoral populations ; traverse 
Persia, India, Tartary, the islands tliat dimly gleam through 
flic Southern Ocean, and wherever you go, mankind are 
in various moral positions, and consequently under various 
terms of moral probation. Shall then that all-seeing Creator, 
to whom every heart is open, place all these motley tribes 
under one system of judgment ? It cannot be. Shall beings 
born in regions of darkness be condemned for want of liglit — 
beings who had never breathed but of impurity, for not being 
snnetified—rbeings bred amidst idols, for being idolatrous ? 
Takitjg tlius into view the populations of the earth, we have be- 
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fore us an infinity of moral conditions ; and yet the differences 
are not greater between the extremes of them than those we 
might select in a single country or a single city ; than those, in 
fact, which we know to exist. Respecting tlic terms of pro- 
bation, a New Zealander is not at a greater distance from an 
Kngllsliman, than some Englishmen arc from others. When 
we think then how many are ignorant and suffering by the 
ver\" necessity of destiny, and liy tlic same fate vicious and 
depraved, if the passage of a breath end all Jiope of amend- 
ment, our faitli must cease in divine justice, as well as divine 
wisdom, and our perplexity be turned to despair. 

We look on man, not as a inembcr of a sect, but as a child 
of Ciod ; and once more, we ask, if he is not an infinite offender, 
nor yet incorrigible, is he not wortli llie correction ? If liis 
purity and ha])|)incss he within the hounds of possibility, if his 
eternal misery by any degree of energy can be averted, arc we 
to lielievc that a God who has infinite benevolence vu/h him to 
perisli; are we to believe that a God who has infinite power 
will exert none of it to save the most glorious of his works 
from utter destruction ? Can we suppose that God, ornni- 
jxitent and most wise, would reverse eternally such capacities 
for goodness and happiness, and instead of training them to 
be instruments of boundless utility, would condemn tliem to 
be agents of eternal evil ? Will not God rather choose to 
sow the field of everlasting life with seeds of holiness and 
bliss, than to scathe it to a ruin and a wilderness ? I would 
not strip the future* of its cTwc; no terror can be eqmij to the 
truth; it is tlie most solemn anticipation tliat can ever come 
upon the mind, and I maintain that nolliing tlie most fearing 
imagination con<*eived in its wildest apprehensions ever 
equalled the reality : but, for God’s universe and for God’s 
creatures, there is always hope; in God’s power and wisdom 
there are limitless means, and at last there will be universal 
peace and universal emancipation. If creatures are not ul- 
timately and universally happy, it must be either from the 
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want of ability in Ood, or the want of inclination ; and tliis 
difficulty pressing itself on the mind of a powerful and 
pious orthodox writer, he chose, in accounting for the 
loss of souls, to su})pose that theologians liad mistaken in 
their tlicories tlie nature of divine oiniiipotcnce ; tliat love 
and power have distinct offices ; but if he were to circuni- 
serihe either attribute in (iod, it would be jiower and not 
love. On the ground of an eternal perdition, such attribute 
as a moral omnipotence can truly be ascribed to God. Tlic 
able WTiter to whom I have alluded has seen to the bottom 
of ilie difficulty, and Ixdicving as he does most sincerely in 
eternal sidlering, believing also as 1 r*, does with equal sin- 
cerily in tlie iidinite hwe of God, lu' is compelled so far as 
llie human will is concerned to circumscribe the sphere and 
action of divine omnipotenee, or rather to deny it altogether. 

The truth is,” lie says, that the only rational conclusion we 
can arrive at in the matter, is that in the nature of things no 
such attribute can exist. And until tlie (doud, which its sup- 
posed existem’c throws on every jinircdurc of divine provi- 
dence, is ilissipated, wo must either not lhi!\k at all, or think 
amiss on lliat subject in comparison of udiich all (Uher sub- 
jects are unimportant, namely tlie cliaractcr of God : I know 
that many may, at hrst sight, be startled at the assertion, tliat 
tlie power of God can in any sense lie limited. In tins, as in 
various instances, they will object to the same truth as a dis- 
tinct proposition, which they \dll freely assume and take for 
granted in all their reasonings. These very persons will speak 
of Providenee as devising means and moving by gradual ad- 
vaneement to the accomplishment of an end. If asked, why 
not deiTCC the end Avitliout the means ? they answer, bc- 
<*ause it could not be attained, at least so w ell, Avithout them. 
If then, tlie term could wo/, be at all admitted, (and how freely 
is this term applied to God in Scripture !) no such thing as 
unrestricted omnipotence exists. It is not that tlicrc is any 
limit in God. God forbid that I should dare to sav so. It 
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is, that power in its own nature is liinilod. It can act only 

on possibilities Kven power itself is 

but a vague and unintelligible notion, unless displayed to us 
as triumphing over dilHcultics, and rising superior to obstacles. 
A sweeping omnipotence, whioli could by one sovereign act 
of will, decree that in the nature of tlnngs neitJjer impedi- 
ment nor resistance sliould exist, leaves no field even for j)owcr 
itself to act on. Omnipoteneo such as this, at least supjdies 
IK) materials for man to compreliend or adore. No : we are 
’ eonstrueled otlierwise. Our faeullics are so framed as to cor- 
respond with the trutli and reality of tilings. The power 
tliat fills the soul with wonder and with praise is that wliic*h 
the Scripture of truth exhibits; that power in wliieh (lod 
arises tliut Ins enemies may be sc^attered ; that onmi[)otence 
by wlii(‘h he produces goixl out of evil, and subdues the most 
unyielding substamvs and stubborn elements into himself. 
Hut still more, as it respects the wisdom of (lod, is it neces- 
sary to dismiss tlie notion of an absolute omnipotence before 
the former attriliule can shine forth in its true glory. For 
surely, according to our (‘oneeplions, it would be more wise 
to arrive at once, if that were jiossible, at all that means, and 
contrivances, and processes can aceoinjilish, than to jirefcr 
clal)orate ami circuitous courses, merely for tin; sake of going 
round about to do what could be done as well in the twinkling 
of an eye. And yet in what docs the divine wisdom as ap- 
prehensible by us consist? Wliat are the views and disco- 
veries w hich lead us, with tlic apostle, to exclaim, ‘ Oh, the 
depths of tlic riches both of the wdsdoin iind knowledge of 
(Jod?’ Is it not ill those very procedures which if un- 
bounded power existed would 1)(^ folly and not wisdom, that 
all the treasures of tlic infinite mind arc manifested ? in 
adapting means to ends, in pursuing the path of light amidst 
surrounding darkness, in harmonizing discordant jirinciplcs, 
and bringing order out of confusion 

After a few other remarks, the author jiroeecds to maintain 
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liis position by the testimony of Scripture. — To quote 
Scripture,” lie observes, ^^as fully as I might upon this sub- 
ject, would be, in a measure, to transcribe tlie Bilde. I shall 
content myself with producing three passages, which, though 
not of tlie director kind, bear, I think, irresistibly on the 
point. The first is Ezek. xxxiii. 11. ‘ As I live, saith the 
Lord (j()d, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 
hut that the wicked turn from his wiiy and live : turn ye, 
turn ye, from all your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel?’ The second is Isa. v. d, 4. ‘ And now, 
O iidiahitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judali, judge, I 
pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. Wliat could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes.’ The last which 1 sliall quote 
is Matt, xxiii. 37, 38. ^ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 

killest the prophets and stonest them that arc sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy cliiklrcn together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under licr wings, and ye 
would not ! Behold, your lH)use is left unto you desolate." ” 
Is this, then, 1 would ask any fair and candid person, 
who looks as if tlie All-gracious being who employs it, 
had any relief or remedy in reserve fur those who wilfully 
reject the mercies he has freely olVered tliein ? Are tl;e^c 
like the expressions of one who could bestow salvation in 
any other way, or any other terms ? Do tliey not resemble 
rather the tender complaints and anxious warnings of a pa- 
rent who had done all he could do, and proposed all tluat he 
had to proj)ose, ti> rescue his child from ruin, and who must at 
last, with agonizing reluctance, give up that child, if he would 
still jHirsue tliosc courses whose end is inevitable destruc- 
tion r And if such be the characters in which Ciod has been 
pleased to reveal himself ; if such he the words which he has 
actually spoken, are we to be wise above what is written ? Is 
it honouring (Jod to say he uses a language to work upon our 
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feelings, wliicli language is in reality a misrepresentation of 
the truth ; a misrepresentation, nercrtlieless, so ill contrived, 
that, after all, it does not deceive us ? Or is it exalting bis 
great name, to magnify the mere natural attribute of his 
power, above those moral attributes in which consist at once 
his essence ami his glory ? No. If it be indeed reverence 
to God, to dismiss him altogether from our minds, then all 
sucli considerations are set at rest for ever. But if it be our 
dut\% not only to think of him, but to bear liim in all our 
tlioughts, then in all around us we sec this truth inscribed, 
that there is a limit in power or a limit in love. In whicli 
shall we place it ^ — In power ? Then we place it not in Gixl, 
but in his lowest attribute. — In love? Then indeed we place 
tlic limit in God liimself — * (lod is love.’^^ * 

The reasoning of (bis passage is most cogent, the dilemma 
is inevitable. If there be eternal sin and eternal perdition ; 
if there be not ultimate and universal regeneration, limit 
there must be in love or in power: but holding as we do the 
doctrine of progressive discipline, we place limit in neither, 
and wc glorify botli. Strange it is, that wliile thus magni- 
fying God in tlie higliest of his attributes, in Ua; harmony 
and ])erfection of liis nature, while thus trusting him with 
tlic faith of cliildrcn, notwitlistanding many tilings in his 
providence mysterious and inexjdicaldc, in despite of the 
sin and misery that surround us, tilling tlic human mind and 
human destiny with painful and perplexing prol)lems, w'e 
believe him to be aIl-j)ow(Tful as he is all-good ; yet in thus 
believing we arc set down by Trinitarians as rebels against 
heaven, and blasjdiemers of emr Creator. If reverence to 
God demand us to believe that the snujke of eternal tor- 
ment from the depths of an unfathomable liell is an incense 
well plecasing in liis sight, or an evil which he must endure 
hut has no power to remove, then that is an honour we do 

• tS.c, tlii* lU’v. Henry Wooihvard; K'3‘>uy s\ Oir tlu* Nulnrt* of 
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not and we cannot give : that is not the God wc worship; 
that is not the God we can love : and if to believe in God be 
to think him such as Calvin and others liave pictured him, 
then at once take not only the name of Christians from us, 
but in addition stigmatize us with that of atheists. 

111. To limit the power of God in order to justify his love, 
is the struggle of a humane and benignant nature against a 
dark and stern theology; but M*riters in ortliodox divinity, 
whom it would be loo tedious to catalogue, have not scrupled 
to gr) the whole lengfli along the line of fearful eonseqiicnees 
to which their system led them. They have not hesitated to 
plead for the oternhy of hell’s torments tint ijlnrij of God \ 
strange idea indeed of the glory of (iod, to eonteinplatc him 
as the author of everlasting pain and everlasting sin. We 
think that every attriliute of God, in every manifestation, is 
directly against this doctrine. Ilis omniscience is against it. 
11c nuist have known from all eternity the destiny of the 
lost : and with this knowledge, on llie orthodox theory, he 
made creatures with the direct foresight of their everlasting 
misery and everlasting dcstnu'tion. Ilis omnipotence is 
against it. I have shown hy tlie long extract 1 have before 
quoted, lliat the profound and consistent theological reasoncr 
who ])elieves in eternal perdition cannot believe in a moral 
oimiipotcncc. An all-powcrful being must be either infinitely 
malignant or infinitely benevolent. If God were the one, he 
could find delight only in the suffering of his creatures ; and 
he wills not to relieve them, because he does not will them to 
be happy, lint this idea is utterly repugnant to the first 
principles of religion. If God be, as we believe he is, the 
other, he can have no motive to make his children, the work 
of his own hands, endlessly wretched ; and having the power, 
he has also the will to redeem them. A progressive universe 
is, therefore, the only true solution to God’s providence, and 
God’s prescience. Divine justice, it is said, demands it. 
What, then, is divine justice ? Is this divine justice identical 
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with vengeance " Is it divine justice, to make the everlasting- 
torture of a race — for the saved arc but the gleanings — a 
sacritice to boundless self-glorification ? Is it divine justice 
to array all the force of infinite attributes against a limited, a 
weak, and erring creature? Is it divine justice to meet the 
oflence of ephemeral mortality with tlic agony of deatldess 
torture and of resistless wrath ? If this lie dlviao justice, wc 
have reason to rejoice that it is not human justi(*e. Such 
justice is but naked malignity; and this view of it is the more 
firmly establislicd when we further consider that, l)y the ortho- 
dox theology, all is the result of a foregone conclusion, the last 
term of a dark progression, the cxc(‘utiou of a cause uttered 
in the black worn!) of etcrnlfy, for which tlic wretches are 
j)rcpared hy the inheritance of a corru])t nature in a corrujit 
world, and lest all natural causes should he insunicient, by an 
exposure to the unseen >snarc.s of a ISatan i)rofouiul in cunning, 
mighty in malice, and, l)y himself and his agents, all but 
oinniiK)tcnt and omni])reseiit. This argument from divine 
justice is urged so frccpiently and earnestly, that I shall here 
transcribe a few remarks from a writer who lias treated tlu^ 
subject with equal force of logics and fervour of cloqueiuT. 
^SJusticc and goodness,” lie observes, arc the same. Jus- 
tice rc(juires no more juinishinent for sin than goodness; 
goodness requires tlie same as justice, but the manner in 
which benevolence manifests itself und^jr the form of good- 
ness and of justice is diflerent, and, therefore, requires a 
ditferenl appellation. A person who forgives an olFenee 
upon repentance and reformation is good: this is one modi- 
fication of goodness, whi(‘h, by May of emimmee, is often 
called goodness itself, or more strictly mercy: the person 
who visits an offence which is neither repentful of, nor 
amended uith a proper degree of pain, is also good : this is 
another modification of goodness to which tlic term justice 
is applied. Mercy and justice, therefore, do not differ from 
each other in thgir nature, since they eciually arise from be- 
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nevolcnce, and they differ in aspect only according to the 
moral condition of the being with regard to whom they 
are exemplified. This account of divine justice explains, 
in the most satisfactory manner, the principle on which 
Deity rewards and punishes mankind. Did men never 
violate the hws of rectitude, he would make them invariably 
and completely happy. But there is no person who is free 
from fault; the moral state of every individual is, in some 
respect or at some period, such as it ought not to be. 
Every bad disposition, and every improper habit, must be 
rectified before happiness can be enjoyed. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the moral governor of the world should vary 
his conduct according to the character of the person whom 
he has to treat ; that he sliould visit the good with favour, 
and manifest his disapprobation of the wicked; for, if he 
Avere to make happiness compatible with sin, it could not be 
corrected, llie effect of pain is to make us dislike and 
avoid that which causes it. It is for this reason pain is an- 
nexed to sin. Sin is an evil which it is necessary to remove ; 
pain is employed as the instrument of its destruction ; 
and that principle by which Deity has established this 
constitution of things, by W’hicli he so regulates events 
as invariably to secure the ultimate reward of good- 
ness, and the punisliment of wickedness, is distinguished 

by the term justice Were it necessary 

to add any thing more to show that divine justice is not in- 
consistent with the attribute of goodness, but a part of it, the 
consideration of the design of its inflictions w’ould afford 
further evidence of this truth. Every violation of tlie law of 
God involves the transgressor, sooner or later, in suffering; 
and of this constitution of things, by which pain is insepa- 
rably connected with deviation from rectitude, the Supreme 
Being is tlic author. Wliy did he appoint it ? Why did he so 
dispose the w'hole tendency of his moral government as to en- 
sure this consequence ? Why does he, who is a being of un- 
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offence wliieh is unrepented of to escape j)unishmcnt ? Since 
his very nature is love, and since lie created all his intelligcnf. 
offspring in order to make them happy, it can be no gratifi- 
cation to him to involve them in suflering. Their groans 
can be no music to his car. If he 111 cm, it must be, 

not for his own gratification, but for their benefit 

. . . , Viewing then tlic attrilnite of justice, which lias 

been supjMised to require the endless misery of the greater 
part of tlic human race, as that very prineijilc whicli is de- 
signed t«» prevent tliis Icrrihle c(>n*^ec|ucn(v, (a man) feels 
himself eapahL: of rcljing with imjeieil eoniideiu'e on the de 
cisious (){ tlw judge, both with re.Ucir<l Ki him ;uid all man- 
kind. He is saliNfied iliat he will treat i*ven tla* most crimi- 
nal with perfei'l eqmfy ; lluit lu’ will ])la(‘e tbaan in (*ircuin- 
slaneos the l)e >t a(Li[)lcil to their unhappy ('<»iulit ion ; lliat 
his (]i.-.L‘i[)llhe will ulliinatel} accon'pii.sli its end, and extirpate 
sin and iiiisery from tiie eivatlon/’ If the tloetrine of eternal 
torment he eon1ra<li('tory to God’s justice, much more is it to 
Ills wisdom ; ibr surely it is not wise to create only to destroy ; 
— to perpetuate endless moral eonfiiel — nut f)nly to destroy 
and confuse^ but to destroy and confuse the bcM and noblest 
of his works — to inllict undying anguish (»n cajiacilies suited 
for luidyijig hapjiiucss, to ruin every faculty and to blast 
every liope. -\or is the doctrine less opposed to his lioliness 
than to his wisdom. Imjiroved ideas on tlie ])hi]osophy of 
our s]nritual nature, and on the real ]>urporl of moral retri- 
Imtioii, with the penalties of sin, inqily the nmLinuance of 
bin. A material hell or u material heaven by tJiC thinking 
portion of all seets is in gemual exjiloded. Sin carries with 
it and creates its own punishments : if sjn then be eternal 
ami juogressivc in its sufferings, it must also lie eternal and 
l)rogi\*.sbi\’c m ils existence audits evils. Hell is ikjI merely 
a region of unatLerablc horror, wherw; MTctches writhe in etcr- 

** ui.....' !-t i*; ji.i-i'Mt, wV r. Small, 
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nal torture^ but also a region of boundless sin, of malignant 
wickedness, of hopeless corruption, of vilest affections, of 
basest passions. What shall we then say of an infinite holi- 
ness, enlightened by infinite wisdom, armed with infinite 
power, allowing this condition to exist ? If the doctrine of 
eternal torment be true, no such attribute as divine mercy can 
have being : if this doctrine be true, a God of goodness is 
a fiction of imagination, the creation of a brain-sick enthu- 
siasm, the dream of amiable but unfounded hopes. It is of 
no ])urpose to qualify in these things : there is no room in 
tlie same universe for a good God and an eternal heU : if this 
doctrine be tnie, the past is a wreck, and the future a curse. 
To such a condition of existence annihilation were a prefer- 
able alternative. It were better tlie brain should at once 
moulder with the thoughtless sod, than be tortured with the 
wildcrings of everlasting contradictions ; it w^erc better the 
affections should perish with the last earthly sigh than throb 
through an eternity of agonized or selfish existence. On 
the orthodox supposition, either man must lose his iden- 
tity and go to heaven without remembering wdiom he knew 
and loved in life, or he must lose his sympathy, become 
apostate to all his better feelings, and see without pain or 
pity many given over to despair with whom on earth he walked 
in dearest friendship. Instead of the big tear which w'ould 
have burst from his eye in the years of mortality at the 
thought even of a partial separation ; instead of the affec- 
tionate and instinctive anguish wliich would have tom his 
breast, as he saw the last vision in the sun, and the last flut- 
ter in the breeze of the sail which was wafting his friend to 
another clime ; he must approve the sentence, nay, some 
maintain, he must see its execution with triumph, which may 
consign his nearest and dearest to endless damnation. — If the 
belief could be habitually and practically realized, that human 
souls were every minute over the wide earth dropping into 
hell, that amongst the sighs of death with wliich the world is 
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filled, the greater number are the knells of infinite perdition, 
tliat the graves on which the mourners weep, which to us 
all, at one time or other, make earth a vale of tears, are so 
many monuments of irreparable wreck, the silent witnesses 
of God’s anger and man’s despair ; if any one, I repeat, could 
constantly, and in very truth, believe that souls were thus 
quitting the present scene, souls with enlarged capacities, but 
enlarged for eternal sorrow, and ever smile again, he might 
wear the form of his species, but he sliould have the heart 
of a fiend. Faith in such a doctrine should kill at once the 
life of joy ; every sound should be funereal, brightness or 
beauty there should be none. Each of us, like Job, should 
curse the day of his birth, but with a more terrible earnest- 
ness ; the exclamation of Jeremiah w^ould be in every moutli 
an appropriate utterance, Oh that my head were waters, 
and my eyes w'cre fountains of tears !’^ Is there the human 
being that could feel joy in the midst of an hospital, could 
laugh in a city of the plague, while death went from couch 
to couch, w*hile mirth was banished from each liearth, and 
the grass of desolation growing in the streets ? Dut how 
much more should all delight be banished from the soul, if 
in the Creator’s universe there be a dark and measureless 
region, filled with hideous abominations and un expiring tor- 
ments ! If thus it be, let there, I repeat, be no look of 
happiness, let there be no voice of sweetness ; let garment of 
praise be changed for the spirit of heaviness ; let all heads 
be bent in grief, and all eyes dim with weeping, in lamenta- 
tion for the sorrow^s of the universe. But be it not so — 
leave us at least a gleam of light from heaven. 


Cease every joy to glimiiier o'er my iriiud, 

Hut leave, oh ! leave, the light of hope behind." 

Oh no ! God has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, no 
glory in the pain or punishment of his creatures : it is tlic 
progress towards universal blessedness, and its final consum- 
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mation, that truly shows forth the glory of God, and mani- 
fests the grandeur of his name and nature — more sweetly 
than the earth, more majestically than the heavens. It shows 
forth his justice : he punishes, terribly, it may be, but not 
cruelly or liopclcssly ; he punishes, but he lunends ; he chas- 
tises, l)ut he purifies. It shows forth his wisdom : for uni- 
versal holiness and universal happiness are the mightiest 
objects whicli infinite wisdom could select, the highest pur- 
jioses in which infinite wisdom could be manifested : It shows 
forth his power, not in a blasting malediction, but in a crea- 
tive and all-dispensing love; not in the thunder of destruc- 
tion, but in tlie hand of a Father full of gifts and full of 
Idessings ; — subduing evil, distributing happiness, drawing 
out of apparent confusion order and harmony, more fair and 
beautiful than the worlds he has called out of darkness ; 

moving upon the fa«e of many a stormy wave, and blending 
into calm what seemed only the chaos of contending ele- 
ments.” 

It is marvellous that wc can think seriously on existence 
or on jirovidence, that we can reflect on human nature or 
survey human life, w’itliout feeling the need as well as the 
trutli of the doctrine of the full mercy of God, and of his 
universally benignant designs for all his children. True, 
creation is fair, and much of existence is happy ; but still 
there are evils and miseries which ever perplex us for solu- 
tion. If the view of God’s government urhich we receive, 
docs not solve all the difficulties, at the very least it softens 
them ; if there are inscrutable things in the providence of 
God Avhich it cannot explain, tlicre are atrocities ascribed by 
other systems to this character which it does not involve. 
We may mourn over tlie wrongs, sufferings, and sins, which 
exist with fatal abundance in our present state; we may 
M'onder and think why they exist at all ; but to what an ex- 
tent of perplexity and pain arc we driven, if wc arc to be- 
lieve that all these evils are to bo for ever, and to have no re- 
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niedy. When I see those who bear want and sorrow through 
many and heavy years, I rejoice that there is at last a home 
and refuge for them in their father*s kingdom where they 
Avho were poor shall be made rich ; where those who mourned 
shall be comforted : when I hear the sigh of pain, when I 
behold the power of death ; when I know^, as all must, in 
how many human dwellings grief sits lonely on the hcartli, I 
am saved from a fearful and dangerous distrust by the belief, 
that in times to come, and in regions which we know not of, 
there is a balm for every grief and a remedy for every sin* 
None are unaware of the physical and the moral evils that 
hang over and around this existence ; and both from the felt 
experience of our own hearts, and the recorded experience of 
many others, we can judge the infinite complexity of moral 
struggle, the subtleties of sin, and the miserable consequences 
of evil doings ; and w^e cannot think that a good, a holy, a 
just, and merciful God can ordain such a state to be per- 
petual and eternal. We know, moreover, how many are 
in the thick darkness of barbarism, each having within a 
universe of infinite and improvable capacities ; we know 
w'hat millions are in the dens of indigence, of crime, and 
ignorance, for whom earth is barren and life a buithen : and 
in what thought arc we to take comfort, in what senfirnent are 
wre to find hope, if we believe not there is a God who docs 
not forget liis orphan children in their worst estate ; tlmt as 
here they have received their evil things,, there is a heaven 
where they have their good ? And when we observe in this 
life so much of antagonist passions ; so much war and strife j 
so much of bitter and hopeless alienation, our tired spirits 
wish for a retreat of peace ; and witli the Psalmist we long 
for the Rings of a dove that we might flee away and be at 
rest ; for a calm sky after a heated atmosphere ; for a union 
of heart and charity which no mistakes could again divide* 
Wc have no need to fear that our high aspirations for the 
future shall make us proud or presumptuous ; for we have 
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all enough in our present lot to keep us humble. When we 
look within, we find a melancholy strife betvreen our nobler 
and our higher existence, which we can never entirely over- 
come : when we cast our gaze over the face of the world, and 
the inequalities of life, and there in the strong-holds of sin 
and selfishness see so many causes of wickedness and pain, 
which the most believing and the most hoping can never hope 
entirely to overcome ; when we regard our feeble powers and 
our short existence ; our desires ever growing and wants ever 
deepening, and our passions ever craving ; when we think 
of the knowdcdge we longed for, and could not have, the vi- 
sions we dreamed of that never came, the good we resolved 
on and never did, the felicity we sought and never found, 
the wishes that were as empty as the echo in the desert, the 
ideas, the plans, the aspirations, and the purposes that vainly 
struggled for life, but found in our breasts tlieir prison and 
their grave ; we shall be in no danger of thinking of ourselves 
more higVdy than we ought to think. 

Blessed and beautiful doctrine is this, of universal redemp- 
tion and restoration, which pours such a radiance over our 
groping obscurity, which gives our troubled hearts sucli peace, 
which softens grief and glorifies affection, wdiich corrects the 
perverse and dignifies the lowly, which nourishes wdiatever 
in our nature is great or god-like, renders religion transcen- 
dent and lovely, and opens before the rejoicing eye of faith 
the grandeur of a renovated and an emancipated universe. 
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■ TO WHOM COMINfi, AS I'NTO A IJVINCi STONK, l>IS Al.I.O Wl'l) INOKKO OF 
lU'r ( HOSKN 01‘ <iOj), AM) IM<M lot's, V K ALSO, AS LJVr.LY 
STOVKS. MIM m |],T I P A SPIfllTPAL IlOl SK. A IlOl-Y PHIKSTHOOO, T<) 
OFKKR VV SPlIUfTAL SAflllFirES, APCEl’TAHI.i: TO CiOO HV JKSim 
< nilisr.'*-! /N/<r ii I. 5 

The formation of Imman society, and tlic institution of priest- 
hood, must be referred to the same causes and the same date. 
The earliest communities of the world a2>pear to have had flieir 
orii^in and their cement, not in any gregarious insliriet, nor in 
mere social affections, much less in any prudential regard to 
the advantages of co-operation, but in a liinding religious 
sentiment, submitting to the same gnidanre, and ex])ressing 
itself in the same worship. As no tic can be more strong, 
so is none more primitive, than this aprrecnient respecting 
what is lioly and divine. In simj)Ie and patriarchal ages in- 
deed, when the feelings of veneration had not been set aside 
by analysis into a little corner of the character, but spread 
themselves over tlic wliolc of life, and mixed it up with daily 
w'ondcr, this bond comprised all the forces that can suppress 
the selfish and disorganizing passions, and compact a mul- 
titude of men together. It was not, as at present, to have 
simply the same opinions (things of quite modern growtli, the 
fii ood of scej>ticism) ; but to have the same Fathers, the same 
Tradition, the same Speech, tlic same Land, the same Foes, 
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the same Priest, the same God. Nothing did man fear, 
or trust, or love, or desire, that did not belong, by some 
affinity, to his faith. Nor had he any book to keep the pre- 
cious deposit for him ; and if he had, he would never have 
thought of so frail a vehicle for so great a treasure.. It was 
more natural to put it into structures hollowed in the fast 
mountain, or built of transplanted rocks which only a giant 
age could stir ; and to tenant these with mighty hierarchies, 
who should guard their sanctity, and, by an undying memory, 
make their mysteries eternal. Hence, the first humanizer of 
men was their worship ; the first leaders of nations, the 
sacerdotal caste ; tlie first triumph of art, tlie colossal temple ; 
the first effort to p^ese^^’c an idea, produced a record of 
something sacred ; and the first civilization was, as the last 
will be, the birth of religion. 

The primitive aim of worship undoubtedly was, to act upon 
the sentiments of God ; at first, by such natural and intelli- 
gible means, as produce favourable impressions on the mind of 
a fellow man ; — by presents and persuasion, and whatever is 
expressive of grateful and reverential affections. Abel, the 
first shepherd, offered the produce of his flock ; Cain, the 
first farmer, the fruits of his land ; and while devotion was 
so simple in its modes, every one would be his own pontiff, 
and have his own altar. But soon, the parent would inevi- 
tably officiate for his family; the patriarch, for his tribe. 
With the natural forms dictated by present feelings, tra- 
ditional methods would mingle their contributions from the 
past ; postures and times, gestures and localities, once indiffe- 
rent, would l>ecome consecrated by venerable habit; and 
so long as their origin was unforgotten, they would add to 
the significance, wdiile they lessened the simplicity of wor- 
ship. Custom, however, being the growth of time, tends to 
a tyrannous and bewildering complexity: forms, originally 
natural, then symbolical, cud in being arbitrary ; suggestiv^ 
of nothing, except to the initiated; yet, if connected witli 
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reRgion^ so sanctified by the association, tlmt it appears sacri- 
lege to desist from their employment; and when their mean- 
ing is lost, they assume their place, not among empty gesti- 
culations, but among the mystical signs by Mdiich earth com- 
nmnes with heaven. T]\e vivid picture-writing of the early 
worship, filled with living attitudes, and sketched in the 
fresliest colours of emotion, explained itself to every eye, and 
was open to every hand. To tliis succeeded a piety, which 
expressed itself in symbolical figures, veiling it utterly from 
' strangers, but intelligible and impressive still to the soul of 
national tradition. Tliis, however, passed again into a lan- 
guage of arbitrary clmracters, in which the herd of men saw 
sacredness without meaning; and the use r>f which must be 
consigned to a class separated for ifs study, lienee the origin 
of the priest and his profession ; ilic conservator of a worship 
no longer natural, but legendary and mystical ; skilful enactor 
of rites that spake with silent gesticulation to the heavens; 
interpreter of the wants of men into the divine language of 
the gods. Not till the powers above had ceased to hold 
familiar converse with the earth, and in tlieir distance liad be- 
come deaf and dumb to the common tongue of men, did the 
mediating priest arise ; — needed then to conduct the finger- 
speech of ceremony, wlicreby the desire of the creature took 
shape before the eye of tlie Creator. 

Observe then the true idea of Prikst and IliTrAL. The 
Priest is the representative of men before God ; commissioned 
on behalf of human nature to intercede witli the divine. He 
bears a message upwards, from earth to heaven ; his people 
l>eing below, his influence above. He takes tlie fears of the 
weak, and the cries of the perishing, and sets them with avail- 
ing supplication before him that is alilc to help. He takes 
the sins and remorse of the guilty, and leaves them with ex- 
piating tribute at the feet of tlie averted Deity. He guards 
the avenues that lead from the mortal to the immortal, and 
without his interposition the creature is cut oflF from his 
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Creator. Without his mediation, no transaction lietween 
them can take place, and the spirit of a man must live as 
an outlaw from the world invisible and holy. There are 
means of propitiation which he alone has authority to em- 
ploy ; powers of persuasion conceded to no other ; a mystic 
access to the springs of divine benignity, by outward rites 
which his manipulation must consecrate, or forms of speech 
which his lips must recommend. These ceremonies are the 
implements of his office, and the sources of his power; the 
magic by which he is thought to gain admission to the will 
above, and really wins rule over human counsels below. As 
they are supposed to change the relation of God to man, not 
by visible or natural operation, not (for example) by sug- 
gestion of new thoughts, and excitement of new dispositions 
in the worshipper, but by secret and mysterious agency, they 
arc simply spells of a dignified order. Were we then to speak 
with severe exactitude, we should say, a Ritual is a system 
of consecrated charms; and the Priest, the great magician 
who dispenses them. 

So long as any idea is retained, of mystically efficacious 
rites, consigned solely and authoritatively to certain hands, 
this definition cannot be escaped. The ceremonies may have 
rational instruction and natural worship appended to them ; 
and these additional elements may give them a title to true 
respect. The order of men appointed to administer them, 
may have other offices and nobler duties to perform, render- 
ing them, if faithful, worthy of a just and reverential attach- 
ment. But in so far as, by an exclusive and unnatural effi- 
cacy, they bring about a changed relation between God and 
man, the Ritual is an incantation, and the Priest is an en- 
chanter. 

To this sacerdotal devotion, there necessarily attach cer- 
tain characteristic sentiments, both moral and religious, 
which give it a distinctive influence on human character, and 
adapt it to particular stages of civilisation. It clearly severs 
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the worshippers by one remove from God. He is a Being, 
external to them, distant from them, personally unapproach- 
able by them ; their thought must travel to reach the Al- 
mighty ; they must look afar for the Most Holy ; they dwell 
themselves within the finite, and must ask a foreign introduc- 
tion to the Infinites He is not with them as a private guide, 
but in tlje remoter watch-towers of creation, as the public in- 
spector of their life ; not present for perpetual communion, but 
to be visited in absence by stated messages of form and prayer, 

' And that God dwells in this cold and royal separation, in- 
duces the feeling, that man is too mean to touch him ; that a 
consecrated intervention is required, in order to part Deity 
from the defiling contact of humanity. W hy else am I re- 
stricted from unlimited personal access to my Creator, and 
driven to another in iny transactions with him ? And so, in 
this system, our nature appears in contrast, not in alliance, 
with the divine, and those views of it arc favoured which 
make the opposition strong ; its puny dimensions, its swift 
decadence, its poor self-flatteries, its degenerate virtues, its 
giant guilt, become familiar to the thought and lips ; and life, 
cut oflF from sympathy with the godlike, falls towards the 
level of melancholy, or the sink of epicurism, or the abject- 
ncss of vicarious reliance on the priest. Worship, too, must 
have for its chief aim, to throw off the load of ill ; to rid the 
mind of sin and shame, and the lot of hardship and sorrow ; 
for princij>ally to these disburtheiiing offices do priests and 
rituals profess themselves adapted : — and who, indeed, could 
pour forth the privacy of love, and peace, and trust, through 
the cumbrousness of ceremonies, and the pompousness of a 
sacred oflUcer ? The piety of such a religion is thus a refuge 
for the weakness, not an outpouring of the strength of the 
soul : it takes away the incubus of darkness, without shed- 
ding the light of heaven ; lifts off the nightmare horrors of 
earth and hell, without opening the vision of angels and of 
God. Nay, for the spiritual bonds winch conneeJt men with 
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the Father above, it substitutes material ties, a genealogy of 
sacred fires, a succession of hallowed buildings, or of priests 
having consecration by pedigree or by manual transmission ; 
so that qualities belonging to the soul alone, are likened to 
forces mechanical or chemical ; sanctity becomes a physical 
property : divine acceptance comes by bodily catenation ; re- 
generation is degraded into a species of electric shock, which 
one only method of experiment, and the links of but one con- 
ductor, can convey. And, in fine, a priestly system ever 
abjures all aim at any higher perfection ; boasts of being im- 
mutable and unimprovable ; encourages no ambition, breathes 
no desire. It holds the appointed methods of influencing 
lieaven, on which none may presume to innovate ; and its 
functions are ever the same, to employ and preserve the an- 
cient forms and legendary spells committed to its trust. 
Hence all its veneration is antiquarian, not sympathetic or 
prospective; it turns its back upon tlie living, and looks 
straight into departed ages, bowing the head and bending the 
knee; as if all objects of love and devotion were Mere, 
not here ; in history, not in life ; as if its God were dead, or 
otherwise imprisoned in the Past, and had bequeathed to its 
keeping such relics as might yield a perpetual benediction. 
Thus does the administration of religion, in proportion as it 
possesses a sacerdotal character, involve a distant Deity, a 
mean humanity, a servile worship, a physical sanctity, and a 
retrospective reverence. 

Let no one, liowever, imagine, that there is no other idea 
or administration of religion than this ; that the priest is the 
only person among men, to whom it is given to stand between 
heaven and earth. Even the Hebrew Scriptures introduce 
us to another class of quite different order ; to whom, indeed, 
those Scriptures owe their own truth and power, and perpe- 
tuity of beauty; I mean the Prophets ; whom we shall very 
imperfectly understand, if w'e suppose them mere historians, 
for whom God had turned time round the other way, so that 
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they spoke of things future as if past^ and grew so dizzy in 
their use of tenses^ as greatly to incommode learned gram-* 
marians ; or if we treat their writings as scrap-books of Pro- 
vidence, with miscellaneous contributions from various parts 
of duration, sketches taken indifferently from any point of 
view within eternity, and put together at random and without 
mark, on adjacent pages, for theolo^cal memories to identify ; 
first, a picture of an Assyrian battle, next, a holy family ; now 
of the captives sitting by Euphrates, then, of Paul preaching 
to the Gentiles ; here, a flight of devouring locusts, and there, 
the escape of the Christians from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; a portrait of Hezekiah, and a view of Calvary ; u march 
through the desert, and John the Baptist by the Jordan ; the 
day of Pentecost, and the French Revolution ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Mahomet ; CaligUla and the Pope, — following each 
other with picturesque neglect of every relation of time and 
place. No, the Propliet and his work always indeed belong 
to the future ; but far otherwise than thus. Meanwhile, let 
US notice how, in Israel, as elsewhere, he takes his natural 
station above the priest. It was Moses the proplict who even 
made Aaron the priest. And who cares now for the sacerdotal 
books of the Old Testament, compared with the rest ? Who, 
having the strains of David, would pore over Leviticus, or 
would weary Iiimseif with Chronicles, when he might catcli 
the inspiration of Isaiah ! It w«as no priest that wrote, ‘*Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it ; thou delightest 
not in burnt offering: the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, tliou wilt not despise.”* 
It was no pontifical spirit that exchunied, Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination to me ; the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, 1 cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting : your new moons 
and your appointed feasts ray soul hateth ; they are a trouble 


* Ph. li. 16, 17. 
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unto me ; I am weary to bear them.” Wash you, make you 
clean.” ^ Whatever, in these venerable scriptures, awes us 
by its grandeur, and pierces us by its truth, comes of the 
prophets, not the priests ; and from that part of their writings 
too, in which they are not concerned with historical pre- 
diction, l)ut with some utterance deeper and greater. I do 
not deny them this gift of occasional intellectual foresight of 
events. And doubtless it was an honour, to be permitted 
to speak thus to a portion of the future, and of local occur- 
rences unrevealed to seers less privileged. But it is a glory 
far higher, to speak that which belongs to all time, and finds 
its interpretation in every place ; to penetrate to the ever- 
lasting realities of things; to disclose, not when this or that 
man will appear, but how and wherefore all men appear and 
quickly disappear ; to make it felt, not in what nook of du- 
ration such an incident mil happen, but from what all-em- 
bracing eternity the images of history emerge and are swal- 
lowed up. In this highest faculty, the Hebrew seers belong 
to a class, scattered over every nation and every period ; 
which Providence keeps ever extant for liuman good, and 
especially to furnish an administration of religion quite anti- 
sacerdotal. This class ive must proceed to characterize. 

The Prophet is the representative of God before men, com- 
missioned from the Divine nature to sanctify the human. 
He bears a message downwards, from heaven to earth ; his 
inspirer being above, his influence below. He takes of the 
holiness of God, enters with it into the souls of men, and 
heals therewith the wounds, and purifies the taint, of sin. 
He is charged with the peace of God, and gives from it rest 
to the weariness, and solace to the griefs of men. Instead of 
carrying the foulness of life to be cleansed in Heaven, he 
brings the purity of Heaven to make life divine. Instead of 
interposing himself and his mediation between humanity and 
Deity, he destroys the whole distance between them ; and 

* Is. i. 13, 14, l(k 
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only fulfils his mission, when he brings the finite mind and ^ 
the infinite into immediate and thrilling contact, and leavefii 
the creature consciously alone with the Creator. He is one 
to whom the primitive and everlasting relations between God 
and man have revealed themselves, stripped of every disguise, 
and bared of all that is conventional ; who is possessed by 
their simplicity, mastered by their solemnity ; who has found 
the secret of meeting the Holy Spirit within, rather than 
without ; and knows, but cannot tell, how in the strife of ge- 
nuine duty, or in moments of true meditation, the divine im- 
mensity and love have touched and filled his naked soul ; and 
taught him by what fathomless Godhead he is folded round, 
and on wlmt adamantine manhood he must take his stand. 
So far from separating others from the heavenly communion 
vouchsafed to himself, he necessarily believes that all may 
have the same godlike consciousness ; burns to impart it to 
them ; and by the vivid light of his own faith, speedily creates 
it in those who feel his influence ; drawing out and freshening 
the faded colours of the divine image in their souls, till they 
too become visibly the seers and the sons of God. His in- 
struments, like the objects of his mission, are Inunan ; not 
mysteries, and mummeries, and such arbitrary things, by 
W'hicli others may pretend to be talking with the skies ; 
but the natural language which interprets itself at once to 
every genuine man, and goes direct to the living point of 
every heart. An earnest speech, a brave and holy life, truth 
of sympathy, severity of conscience, freshness and loftiness 
of faith, — these natural sanctities are his implements of power : 
and if heaven be pleased to add any other gifts, still are they 
weapons all, — not the mere tinsel of tradition and custom, — 
but forged in the inner workshop of our nature, where the 
fire glows beneath the breath of God, framing things of 
etherial temper. Thus armed, he lays undoubting siege to 
the world^s conscience ; tears down every outwork of pre- 
tence ; forces its strongholds of delusion ; humbles the vani- 
ties at its centre, and proclaims it the citadel of God. The 
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. true prophet of every age is no believer in the temple, but 
in the temple’s Deity; trusts, not rites and institutions, 
but the heart and soul that fill or ought to fill them ; if they 
speak the truth, no one so reveres them ; if a lie, they meet 
with no contempt like his. He sees no indestructible sanc- 
tuary but the mind itself, wherein the Divine Spirit ever loves 
to dwell ; and whence it will be sure to go forth and build 
such outward temple as may suit the season of Providence. 
He is conscious that there is no devotion like that which 
comes spontaneously from the secret places of our humanity, 
no orisons so true as those which rise from the common plat- 
form of our life. He desires only to throw himself in faith 
on the natural piety of the heart. Give him but that ; and 
he will find for man an everlasting worship, and raise for God 
a cathedral worthy of his infinitude. 

It is evident that one thoroughly possessed with this 
spirit could never be, and could never make, a priest : nor 
frame a ritual for priests already made. He is destitute of 
the ideas, out of which alone these things can be created. 
His mission is in the opposite direction : he interprets and 
reveals God to men, instead of interceding for men with God. 
In this office sacerdotal rites have no function and no place. 
I do not say that he must necessarily disapprove and abjure 
them, or deny that he may directly sanction them. If he 
does however, it is not in his capacity of prophet, but in 
conformity with feelings which- his proper office has left un- 
touched. His tendency will be against ceremonialism : and 
on his age and position will depend the extent to which this 
tendency takes effect. Usually, he will construct nothing 
ritual, will destroy much, and leave behind great and growing 
ideas, destructive of much more. But ere we quit our general 
conception of a prophet, let us notice some characteristic 
sentiments, moral and religious, wffiich naturally connect them- 
selves with his faith ; comparing them with those which be- 
long to the sacerdotal influence. 

In this faith, God is separated by nothing from his wor- 
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shippers. He is not simply in contact with them^ but truly 
in the interior of their nature : so that they may not only 
meet him in the outward providences of life, but bear his 
spirit with them, when they go to toil and conflict, and find it 
still, when they sit alone to think and pray. He is not the 
far observer, but the very present help, of the faithful will. 
No structure made with hands, nay, not even his own ar- 
chitecture of the heaven of heavens, contains and confines 
his presence : were there any dark recess wlience these were 
hid, the blessed access would be without hindrance still ; and 
the soul would discern him near as its own identity. No 
mean and ignoble conception can be entertained of a mind, 
which is thus the residence of -Deity ; — the shrine of the 
Infinite must have somewhat that is infinite itself. Thus, in 
this system, does our nature appear in alliance with the Di- 
vine, not in contrast with it ; inspired with a portion of its 
holiness, and free to help forward the best issues of its Provi- 
dence. Human life, blessed by this spirit, becomes a miniature 
of the work of the great Ruler : its responsibilities, its diffi- 
culties, its temptations, become dignified as the glorious 
theatre whereon we strive, by and with the good Spirit of 
God, for the mastery over evil. Worship, issuing from a 
nature and existence thus consecrated, is not the casting off 
of guilt and terror, but the glad unburthening of love, and 
trust, and aspiration, the simple speaking forth, as duty is 
the acting forth, of the divine within* us ; not the prostration 
of the slave, but the embrace of the child ; not the plaint of 
the abject, but the anthem of the free. Is it not private, 
individual ? And may it not by silence say what it will, and 
intimate the precise thing, and that only, which is at heart ? — 
wffieiice there grows insensibly that firm root of excellence, 
truth with one’s own self. The priestly fancy of an hereditary 
or lineal sacredness can have no place here. Tlie soul and 
God stand directly related, mind with mind, spiiit with spirit : 
from our moral fidelity to this relation, from the jealousy with 
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which we guard it from insult or neglect, does the only sanc- 
tity arise ; and herein there is none to help us, or give a 
vicarious consecration. And finally, the spirit of God’s true 
prophet is earnestly prospective ; more filled with the con- 
ception of what the Creator will make his world, than of 
what he has already made it : detecting great capacities, it 
glows with great hopes ; knowing that God lives, and will 
live, it turns from the past, venerable as that may be, and 
reverences rather the promise of the present, and the glories 
of the future. It esteems nothing unimproveable, is replete 
with vast desires ; and amid the shadows and across the wilds 
of existence chases, not vainly, a bright image of perfection. 
The golden age, which priests with their tradition put into 
the past, the prophet, with his faith and truth, transfers into 
the future : and while the former pines and muses, the latter 
toils and prays. Thus does the administration of religion, 
in proportion as it partakes of the prophetic or anti-sacer- 
dotal character, involve the ideas of an interior Deity, a noble 
humanity, a loving worship, an individual holiness, and a pro- 
spective veneration. 

We have found, then, two op2)osite views of religion ; that 
of the Priest with his Ritual ; and that of the Prophet with 
his Faith. I propose to show that the Church of England, 
in its doctrine of sacraments, coincides with the former of 
these, and sanctions all its objectionable sentiments: and 
that Christianity, in every relation, even with respect to its 
reputed rites, coincides with the latter. 

Tlie general conformity of the Church of England with the 
ritual conception of religion, will not be denied by her own 
members. Their denial will be limited to one< point : they 
will protest that her formulas of doctrine do not ascribe a 
charmed efficacy, or any operation upon God, to tiie two sa- 
craments. To avoid verbal disputes, let us consider what we 
arc to understand by a spell or charm. The name, I appre- 
hend, denotes any material object or outward act, the pos- 
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session or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, 
not by natural operation, but by occult virtues, inherent in 
it, or mystical effects appended to it. A mere commemo- 
rative sign, therefore, is not a charm, nor need there be any 
superstition in its employment : it simply stands for certain 
ideas and memories in our minds; re-excites and freshens 
them, not otherwise than speech audibly records them, ex- 
cept that it summons them before us by sight and touch, in- 
stead of sound. The effect, whatever it may be, is purely 
natural, by sequence of thought on thought, till the com- 
plexion of the mind is changed, and haply suffused with a 
noble glow. But in truth it is not fit to speak of commemo- 
rations, as things having efficacy at all ; as desirable obser- 
vances, under whose action we should put ourselves, in order 
to get up certain good dispositions in the heart. As soon as 
we see them acquiesced in, with this dutiful submission to a 
kind of spiritual operation, we may be sure they are already 
empty and dead. An expedient commemoration, deliberately 
maintained on utilitarian principles, for the sake of warming 
cold affections by artificial heat, is one of the foolish con- 
ceptions of this mechanical and sceptical age. It is quite 
true, that such ihfluence is found to belong to rites of re- 
membrance ; but only so long as it is not privately looked 
into, or greedily contemplated by the staring eye of pru- 
dence, but simply and unconsciously received. No ; com- 
memorations must be the spontaneous^ fruit and outburst of 
a love already kindled in the soul, not the factitious con- 
trivance for forcing it into existence. They are not the 
lighted match applied to the fuel on an altar cold : but the 
shapes in which the living flame aspires, or the fretted lights 
thrown by that central love on the dark temple-walls of this 
material life. 

It is not pretended that the sacraments are mere com- 
memorative rites. And nothing, I submit, remains, but that 
they should be pronounced channs. It is of little purpose 
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to ui^e, in denial of this, that the Church insists upon 
the necessity of faith on the part of the recipient, without 
which no benefit, but rather peril, will accrue. This only 
limits the use of the charm to a certain class, and establishes 
a pre-requisite to its proper efficacy. It simply conjoins the 
outward form with a certain state of mind, and gives to each 
of these a participation in the effect. If the faith be insuffi- 
cient without the ceremony, then some efficacy is due to the 
rite: and this, being neither the natural operation of the 
material elements, nor a simple suggestion of ideas and feel- 
ings to the mind, but mystical and preternatural, is no other 
than a charmed efficacy. • 

Nor will the statement, that the effect is not upon God, 
but upon man, bear examination. It is very true, that the 
ultimate benefit of these rites is a result reputed to fall upon 
the worshipper ; — regeneration, in the case of baptism ; par- 
ticipation in the atonement, in the case of the Lord’s Supper. 
But by what steps do these blessings descend ? Not by 
those of visible or perceived causation ; but through an ex- 
press and extraordinary volition of God, induced by the ce- 
remonial form, or taking occasion from it. The sacerdotal 
economy, therefore, is so arranged, that whenever the priest 
dispenses the water at the font, the Holy Spirit follows, as 
in instantaneous compliance with a suggestion : and when- 
ever he spreads his hands over the elements at the commu- 
nion, God immediately establishes a preternatural relation, 
not subsisting the moment before, between the substances 
on the table and the souls of the faithful communicants : so 
that every partaker receives, either directly or through su- 
pernatural increase of faith, some new share in the merits of 
the cross. Whatever subtleties of language then may be 
employed, it is evidently conceived that the first consequence 
of these forms takes place in heaven ; and that on this de- 
pends whatever benediction they may bring : nor can a plain 
understanding firame any other idea of them than this ; first. 
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they act upwards^ and suggest something to the mind of 
God ; who then sends down an influence on the mind of the 
believer. From this conception no figures of speech, no in- 
genious analogies, can deliver us. Do you call the sacra- 
ments pledges of grace A pledge means a promise 2 and 
how a voluntary act of ours, or the priest^s, can be a promise 
made to us by the Divine Being, it is not easy to under- 
stand. Do you call them seals of God’s covenant,” — ^thc 
•instrument by which he engages to make over its blessings 
to the Christian, like the signature and completion of a deed 
conveying an estate ? It still perplexes us to think of a ser- 
vice of our own as an assurance received by us from Heaven. 
And one would imagine that the Divine promise, once given, 
were enough, withdut this incessant binding by periodical le- 
galities. If it be said, the renewal of the obligation is 
needful for us, and not for him then call the rites at once 
and simply, our service of self-dedication, the solemn memo- 
rial of our vows. And in spite of all metaphors, the ques- 
tion recurs ; does the covenant stand without these seals, or 
are they essential to give possession of the privileges con- 
veyed ? Are they, by means preternatural, procurers of sal- 
vation ? Have they a mystical action towards this end ? If 
so, we return to the same point ; they have a charmed effi- 
cacy on the human soul. 

In order to establish this, nothing more is requisite than a 
brief reference to the language of the Articles and Liturgical 
services of the Church respecting Baptism and the Commu- 
nion. 

Baptism is regarded, throughout the Book of Common 
Prayer, as the instrument of regeneration : not simply as its 
sign, of which the actual descent of the Holy Spirit is inde^\ 
pendent ; but as itself and essentially the means or indispen- 
sable occasion of the washing away of sin. That this is 
regarded as a mystical and magical, not a natural. and spiri- 
tual efiect, is evident from the alleged fact of its occurrence 
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in infants, to whom the rite can suggest nothii^, and on 
whom, in the course of nature, it can leave no impression. 
Yet is it declared of the infant, after the use of the water. 
Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that tMs child is re- 
generate^* &c. : at the commencement of the service its aim 
is said to be that God may grant to this child that thing 
which by nature he cannot have,” — would wash him and 
sanctify him with the Holy Ghost,” that he may be " deli- 
vered from God’s wrath.” Nothing, indeed, is so striking in 
this office of the national church, as its audacious trifling 
with solemn names, denoting qualities of the soul and will ; 
the ascription of spiritual and moral attributes, not only to 
the child in whom they can yet have no development, but 
even to material substances ; die frivolity with which engage- 
ments with God are made by deputy, and without the con- 
sent or even existence of the engaging will. Water is said 
to possess sanctity, for the mystical washing away of sin.” 
, Infants, destitute of any idea of duty or obligation to be re- 
’ sisted or obeyed, are ssud to obtain “ remission of their sins'f 
— ^to renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
and glory of the world “ steadfastly to believe” in the 
Apostles’ creed, and to be desirous of baptism into this 
faith.” Belief, desire, resolve, are acts of some one’s mind: 
the language of this service attributes them to the personality 
of the infant (/ renounce, I believe, I desire) ; yet there they 
cannot possibly exist. If they are to be understood as affirm- 
ed by the godfathers and godmothers of themselves, the case 
is not improved : for how can one person’s state of faith and 
consdence be made the condition of the regeneration of an- 
other ? What intelligible meaning can be attached to these 
phrases of sanctity applied to an age not responsible ? In 
what sense, and by what indication, are these children hoKer 
than others ? And with what reason, if all this be Chris- 
tianity, c^n we blame the Pope for sprinkling holy water on 
the horses ? The service appears little better than a profane 
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sacerdotal jugglery, by which material things are impregnated 
with divine virtues, moral and spiritual qualities of Uxe mind 
are sported with, the holy spirit of God is turned into a 
physical mystery, and the solemnity of personal responsibi- 
lity is insulted. 

That a superstitious value is attributed to the details of 
the baptismal form, in the Church of England, appears from 
certain parts of tlie service for the private ministration of the 
.rite. If a child has been baptized by any other lawful mi- 
nister than the minister of the parish, strict inquiries are to 
be instituted by the latter respecting the correctness with 
which the ceremony has been performed: and should the 
prescribed rules have been neglected, the baptism is invalid, 
and must be repeated. Yet great solicitude is manifested, 
lest danger should be incurred by an unnecessary repetition 
of the sacrament : to guard against which, the minister is to 
give the following conditional invitation to the Holy Spirit ; 
saying, in his address to the child, 7/* thou art not already 
baptized, I baptize thee,^^ &c. It is worthy of remark, that 
the Church mentions as one of the essentials of the service, 
the omission of which necessitates its repetition, the use of 
the formula, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” By this rule, every one of the apos- 
tolic baptisms recorded in Scripture must be pronounced in- 
valid ; and the Church of England, were it possible, would 
perform them again : for in no insta^*ce does it appear that 
the apostles employed either this or even any equivalent form 
of words. 

That this sacrament is regarded as an indispensable channel 
of grace, and positively necessary to salvation, is clear from 
the provision of a short and private form, to be used in cases 
of extreme danger. The prayers, and faith, and obedience, 
and patient love, of parents and friends, — the dedication and 
heartfelt surrender of their child to God, the profound appli- 
cation of their anxieties and grief to their conscience and in- 

B 2 
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ward life, — all this, we are told, will be of no avail, without 
the water and the priest. Archbishop Laud says, ‘‘ That 
Baptism is necessary to the salvation of infants (in the ordi- 
nary way of the church, without binding God to the use and 
means of that sacrament, to which he hath bound us) is ex- 
pressed in St. John iii. ‘ Except a man be bom of water,’ &c. 
So, no baptism, no entrance ; nor can infants creep in, any 
other ordinary way.” * Bishop Bramhall says, ** Wilful 
neglect of baptism we acknowledge to be a damnable sin ; 
and, without repentance and God’s extraordinary mercy, to 
exclude a man from all hope of salvation. But yet, if such 
a person, before his death, shall repent and deplore his neg- 
lect of the means of grace, from his heart, and desire witli 
all his soul to be baptized, but is debarred from it invincibly, 
we do not, we dare not, pass sentence of condemnation upon 
him ; not yet the Roman Catholics themselves. The ques- 
tion then is, whether the want of baptism, upon invincible 
necessity, do evermore infallibly exclude from heaven.”t 
Singular struggle here, between the merciless ritual of the 
priest, and the relenting spirit of the man ! 

The office of Communion contains even stronger marks of 
the same sacerdotal superstitions : and notwithstanding the 
Protestant horror entertained of the mass, iqiproaches it so 
nearly, that no ingenuity can exhibit them in contrast. Near 
doctrines, however, like near neighbours, are known to quar- 
rel most. 

The idea of a physical sanctity, residing in solid and liquid 
substances, is encouraged by this service. The priest coaae- 
crate» the elements, by laying his hand upon all the bread, 
and upon every flagon containing the wine about to be dis- 
pensed. If an additional quantity is required, this too must 
be consecrated before its distribution. And the sacredness 


♦ Conference with Fisher, $ 15 ; quoted in Tracts for the Times, No. 76. 
Catena Patrum, No. 11. p. 18. 

t Of Persons dying without Baptism, p. 979 : quoted in /be. cit pp. 19, 20. 
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thus imparted is represented as surviving tihe celebration of 
the Supper, and residing in the substances as a permanent 
quality: for in the disposal of the bread and wine that may 
remain at the close of the sacramental feast, a distinction ia 
made between the consecrated and the unconsecrated portion 
of the elements; the former is not permitted to quit the 
altar, but is to be reverently consumed by the priest and the ' 
communicants ; the latter is given to the curate. What the 
, particular change maybe, which the prayer and manipulation 
of the minister are thought to induce, it is by no means easy 
to determine ; nor would the discovery, perhaps, reward our 
pains. It is certainly conceived, that they cease to be any 
longer mere bread and wine, and that with them thenceforth 
co-exist, really and substantially, the body and blood of 
Christ, llespecting this Real Pretence with the elements, 
there is no dispute between the Romish and the English 
church ; both unequivocally maintain it : and the only ques- 
tion is, respecting the Real Absence of the original and cu- 
linary bread and wine : the Roman Catholic believing that 
these substantially vanish, and are replaced by the body and 
blood of Christ ; the English Protestant conceiving that they 
remain, but are united with the latter. The Lutheran, no 
less than the British Reformed church, has clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist. Luther 
himself declares, I would rather retain with the Romanists, 
only the body and blood, than adopt,' with the Swiss, the 
bread and wine, without the real body and blood of Christ.” 
The catechism of our church affirms, that “ the body and 
blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by 
the fmthful in the Lord’s Supper.” And tiiis was not in- 
tended to be figuratively understood, of the spiritual use and 
appropriation to which the faith and piety of the receiver 
would mentally convert the elements : for although here the 
body of Christ is oidy said to be ** taken*’ (making it the act 
of the commirdcant)i yet one of the Articles speaks of it aa 
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given*^ (making it the act of the officiating priest), and im- 
plying the real presence before participation. However 
anxious indeed the clergy of the Evangelical^^ school may 
lie to disguise the fact^ it cannot be doubted that their 
church has always maintained a supernatural change in the 
elements themselves^ as well as in. the mind of the receiver. 
Cosin, Bishop of Durham, says, We own the union be- 
tween the body and blood of Christ, and the elements, whose 
use and office we hold to be changed from what it waS be- 
fore we confess the necessity of a supernatural and hea- 
venly change, and that the signs cannot become sacraments 
but by the infinite power of God.’^ * 

In consistency vnth this preparatory change, a charmed 
efficacy is attributed to the subsequent participation in the 
elements. Even the body of the communicant is said to be 
under their influence : Grant us to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son, and drink his blood, that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean through his body, and our souls washed through 
his most precious blood and the unworthy recipients are 
said to provoke God to plague them with divers diseases 
and sundry kinds of death.'^ Lest the worshipper, by pre- 
senting himself in an unqualified state, should do nothing 
else than increase his damnation,^^ the unquiet conscience is 
directed to resort to the priest, and receive the benefit of ab- 
solution before communicating. Can we deny to the Oxford 
divines the merit (whatever it may be) of consistency with 
the theology of their church, when they applaud and recom- 
mend, as they do, the administration of the eucharist to in- 
fants, and to persons dying and insensible ? Indeed, it is 
difficult to discover, why infant Communion should be 
thought more irrational than infant Baptism. If, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the primary action of these ceremonies 
is conceived to be on God, not on the mind of their object, 

• History of Popish Transubstantiation, ch. 4 j printed in the ^Tracts for the 
Times, No. 27, pp. 14, 15. 
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why should not the Divine blessing be induced upon the 
young and the unconscious, as well as on the mature and 
capable soul ? And were any further evidence required, than 
I liave hitherto adduced, to show on whom the Communion 
is conceived to operate in the first instance, it would surely 
be afforded by this clause in the Service ; by not partaking, , 
“ Consider how great an iiyury ye do unto God « 

The only thing wanted to complete this sacerdotal system, 

, is to obtain for a certain class of men the corporate posses- 
sion, and exclusive administration, of these essential and holy 
mysteries. This our Church accomplishes by its doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession; claiming for its ministers a lineal 
official descent from the Apostles, .which invests them, and 
them alone within this realm, with divine authority to pro- 
nounce absolution or excommunication, and to administer the 
Sacraments. They are thus the sole guardians of the chan- 
nels of the Divine Spirit and its grace, and interpose them- 
selves between a nation and its God. Receive the Holy 
Ghost,” says the Service for Ordination of Priests, for the 
office and work of a priest in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of hands. WJiose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained.” They only,” says the pre- 
sent Bishop of Exeter, can claim to rule over the Lord^s 
household, whom he has himself placed over it ; they only 
are able to minister the means of gracoj — above all, to pre- 
sent the great commemorative eacrificcy — whom Christ has 
appointed, and whom he has in all generations appointed in 
unbroken succession from those, and through those, whom 
he first ordained. ^Ambassadors from Christ’ must, by the ^ 
very force of the term, receive credentials from Christ: 
^stewards of the mysteries of God’ must be entrusted with 
those mysteries by him. Remind your people, that in the 
Church only is the promise of forgiveness of sins ; and though, 
to all who truly repent, and sincerely believe, Christ merci- 
fully grants forgiveness ; yet he has, in an especial manner. 
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empowered his ministers to declare and pronounce to his 
people the absolution and remission of their sins : ^ whoseso- 
ever sins ye remits they are remitted unto them ; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained/ This was the nwful 
authority given to his first ministers, and in them, and 
through them, to all their successors. This is the awful au- 
thority we have received, and that we must never be ashamed 
nor afraid to tell the people tliat we have received. 

Having shown to the people your commission, show to 
them how our own Church has framed its services in accord- 
ance with that commission. Show this to them not only in 
the Ordinal, but also in tlie Collects, in the Communion Ser- 
vice, in the Office of the Visitation of the Sick ; show it, es- 
pecially, in that which continually presents itself to their no- 
tice, but is commonly little regarded by them ; show it in 
the very commencement of Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
make them understand the full blessedness of that service, in 
which the Church thus calls on them to join. Let them see 
that there the minister authoritatively pronounces God^s 
pardon and absolution to all them that truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe Christ’s holy gosi>el ; that he does tliis, even 
as the Apostles did, with the authority and by tlie appoint- 
ment of our Lord himself, who, in commissioning his Apostles, 
gave this to be the never-failing assurance of his co-operation 
in their ministry, ^ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world a promise which, of its very nature^ w^as 
not to be fulfilled to the persons of those whom he addressed, 
but to their office, to their successors therefore in that office, 
^ even unto the end of the w^orld.’ Lastly, remind and w^arn 
them of the awful sanction with which our Lord accompanied 
his mission, even of the second order of the ministers whom 
he appointed ; ^ He that heareth you, heareth me ; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, 
despiscth him that sent me.’ ” That this high dignity may be 
clearly vinderstood to belong in this country only to the 
Church of England, the Bishop proposes the question. 
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What^ tben^ becomes of those who are not^ or continue not> 
members of that (visible) Church and replies to it by say- 
ing, that though he judges not them that are without/’ yet 
he who wilfully and in despite of due warning, or through 
recklessness and worldly-mindedness, sets at nought its or- 
dinances, and despises its ministers, has no right to promise 
to himself any share in the grace which they are appointed 
to convey.”* Why,” says one of the Oxford divines, who 
.lierc undeniably speaks the genuine doctrine of his Church, 
Why should we talk so much of an Establishment ^ and so 
little of an Apostolic Succession ? Why should we not se- 
riously endeavour to impress our people with this plain truth, 
that by separating themselves from, our communion, they se- 
parate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, useful so- 
ciety, but from the only Church in this realm which 

HAS A RIGHT TO BE QUITE SURE THAT SHE HAS THE 

Lord’s body to give to iiis people ?”t 
Of course this Divine authority has been received througli 
the Church of Rome, so abominable in the eyes of all Evan- 
gelical clergymen ; and through many an unworthy link in 
the unbroken chain. The Holy Spirit, it is acknowledged, 
hviS pcLSsed tiirough on whom, apparently, it was not 

pleased to rest ; and the right to forgive sins been conferred 
by those wdio seemed themselves to need forgiveness. A 
writer in the Oxford Tracts observes, Nor even though 
we may admit that many of those who* formed the connect- 
ing links of this holy chain were themselves unworthy of the 
high charge reposed in them, can this furnish us with any 
solid ground for doubting or denying their power to exercise 
that legitimate authority with which they were duly in- 
vested, of transmitting the sacred gift to worthier fol- 
lowers.” X 

* Bishop of Exeter’s charge, delivered at his Triennial Visitation in August, 
September, and October, 1836, p. 44 — 47. 

t Tracts for the Times, Na 4, p. 5. | Ibid. No. 5, pp. 9, 10. 
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In its doctrine of Sacraments^ then> and in that of £ccle* 
siastical authority and succession^ the Church of England is 
thoroughly imbued with the sacerdotal character. It doubt- 
less contains far better elements and nobler conceptions than 
those which it has been my duty to exhibit now ; and so- 
lemnly insists on faith of hearty and truth of conscience^ and 
Christian devotedness of life, as well as on the observance of 
its ritual ; with the external it unites the internal condition of 
sanctification. But insisting on the theory of a mystic efficacy 
in the Christian rites, it necessarily fails to reconcile these with 
each other : and hence the opposite parties within its pale ; 
the one magnifying faith and personal spirituality, the other 
exalting the sacraments and ecclesiastical communion. They 
represent respectively the two constituent and clashing 
powers, which met at the formation of the English Church, 
and of which it effected the mere compromise, not the recon- 
ciliation ; I mean, the priestliness of Rome, and the prophetic 
spirit of the Reformers. Never, since apostolic days, did 
heaven bless us with truer prophet than Martin Luther. It 
was his mission (no modern man had ever greater,) to substi- 
tute the idea of personal faith for that of sacerdotal reliance. 
And gloriously, with bravery and truth of soul amid a thou- 
sand hindrances, did he achieve it. But though, ever since, 
the priests have been down, and faith has been up, yet did 
the hierarchy unavoidably remain, and insisted that something 
should be made of it, and at least some colourable terms pro- 
posed. Hence, every reformed Church exhibits a coalition 
between the new and the old ideas : and combined views of 
religion, which must ultimately prove incompatible with each 
other ; the formal with the spiritual ; the idea of worship as 
a means of propitiating God, with the conception of it as an 
expression of love in man ; the notion of Church authority 
with that of individual freedom ; the admission of a licence 
to think, with a prohibition of thinking wTong. In our na- 
tional Church, the old spirit was ascendant over the new. 
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though long forced into quiescence by the temper of modem 
times. Now it is attempting to re-assert its power, not with- 
out strenuous resistance. Indeed, the present age seems 
destined to end the compromise between the two principles, 
from the union of which Protestantism assumed its esta- 
blished forms. The truce seems everywhere breaking up : a 
general disintegration of churches is visible ; tradition is ran- 
sacking the past for claims and dignities, and canvassing 
> present timidity for fresh authority, to withstand the wild 
forces bom at the Reformation, and hurrying us fast into an 
unknown future. 

Let us now turn to the primitive Christianity ; which, I 
submit, is throughout wholly anti-sacerdotal. 

Surely it must be admitted that the general spirit of our 
Lord’s personal life and ministry was that of the Prophet, 
not of the Priest ; tending directly to the disparagement of 
whatever priesthood existed in his country, without visibly 
preparing the substitution of anything at all analogous to it. 
The sacerdotal order felt it so ; and with the infallible instinct 
of self-preservation, they watched, they hated, they seized, 
they murdered him. The priest in every age has a natural 
antipathy to tlie prophet, dreads him as kings dread revolution, 
and is the first to detect his existence. The solemn moment 
and the gracious words, of Christ’s first preaching in Nazareth, 
struck with fate the temple in Jerusalem. To the old men 
of the village, to the neighbours who khew his childhood, and 
companions who had shared its rambles and its sports, he 
said, with the quiet flush of inspiration ; “ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor : he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” ♦ The 


• Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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Spirit of the Lord in Galilee ! speaking with the peasantry^ 
dwelling in villages^ and wandering loose and where it listeth 
among the hills ! This would never do, thought the white-robed 
Levites of the Holy City ; it would be as a train of wild-fire 
in the Temple. And were they not right ? When it was re- 
vealed that sanctity is no thing of place and time, that a way 
is open from earth to heaven, from every field or mountain 
trod by human feet, and through every roof that shelters a 
human head ; that amid the crowd and crush of life, each 
soul is in personal solitude with God, and by speech or silence 
(be they but true and loving) may tell its cares and find its 
peace ; that a divine allegiance might tiost nothing, but the 
strife of a dutiful will and the patience of a filial heart ; how 
could any priesthood hope to stand ? See how Jesus himself, 
when the Temple was close at hand, and the sunshine 
dressed it in its splendour, yet withdrew his prayers to the 
midnight of Mount Olivet. He entered those courts to teach, 
rather than to worship ; and when there, he is felt to take no 
consecration, but to give it ; to bring with him the living 
spirit of God, and spread it throughout all the place. When 
evening closes his teachings, and he returns late over theMount 
to Bethany, did he not feel that there was more of God in 
the night-breeze on his brow, and the heaven above him, and 
the sad love within him, than in the place called Holy^^ which 
he had left ? And when he had knocked at the gate of Laza- 
rus the risen and become his guest ; when, after the labours 
of the day, he unburthened his spirit to the affections of tliat 
family, and spake of things divine to the sisters listening at 
his feet ; did they not feel, as they retired at length, that the 
whole house was full of God, and that there is no sanctuary 
like the shrine, not made with hands, within us all ? In child- 
hood, he had once preferred the temple and its teachings to 
his parents^ home : now, to his deeper experience, the tem- 
ple has lost its truth ; while the cottage and the walks of 
Nazareth, the daily voices and constant duties of this life. 
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seem covered with the purest consecration. True, he vindi- 
cated the sanctity of the temple, when he heard within its 
enclosure the hum of traffic and the chink of gain, and would 
not have the house of prayer turned into a place of merchan- 
dise : because in this there was imposture and a lie, and 
Mammon and the Lord must ever dwell apart. In nothing 
must there be mockery and falsehood ; and while the temple 
stands, it must be a temple true. 

. Our Lord’s whole ministry then (to which we may add 
that of his apostles) was conceived in a spirit quite opposite 
to that of priesthood. A missionary life, without fixed lo- 
cality, without form, without rites ; with teaching free, oc- 
casional and various, with sympathies ever with the people, 
and a strain of speech never marked by invective, except 
against the ruling sacerdotal influence ; — all these characters 
proclaim him, purely and emphatically, the Prophet of the 
Lord. It deserves notice that, unless as Uie name of his 
enemies, the word Priest” (itpevc) never occurs in either 
the historical or epistolary writings of the New Testament, 
except in the Epistle to the Hebrews. And there its appli- 
cation is not a little remarkable. It is applied to Christ alone : 
it is declared to belong to him, only after his ascension : it is 
said that, while on earth, he neither was, nor could be, a 
priest : and if it is admitted that he holds the office in heaven, 
this is only to satisfy the demand of the Hebrew Christians 
for some sacerdotal ideas in their religion, and to reconcile 
them to having no priest on earth. Tlie writer acknowledges 
one great pontiff in the world above, that the whole race may 
be superseded in the world below j and banishes priesthood 
into invisibility, tliat men may never see its shadow more. 
All the terms of office which are given to the first preachers of 
the gospel and superintendents of churches — as Deacon, Elder 
or Presbyter, Overseer or Bishop, are Lay-termSf belonging 
previously, not to ecclesiastical, but to civil life ; an indication, 
surely, that no analogy was thought to exist between the 
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Apostolic and the Sacerdotal relations.*^ I shall^ no doubts be 
reminded of the words, in which our Liord is supposed to have 
given their commission to his first representatives ; What- 
soever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and what- 
soever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven and shall 
be asked whether this does not convey to them and their suc- 
cessors an official authority to forgive sins, and dispense the 
decrees of the unseen world. I reply briefly : 

1st, That the power here granted does not relate to the 
dispensations of the future life, but solely to what would be 
" termed, in modern language, the allotment of church-mem^ 
bership. The previous verse proves this, furnishing as it does 
a particular case of the general authority here assigned. It 
directs the apostles under what circumstances they are to re- 
move an offender from a Christian society, and treat him as 
an unconverted man, as a heathen man and a publican. 
Having given them their rule, he freely trusts the application 
of it to them : and being about to retire ere long, from per- 
sonal intervention in the affairs of his kingdom, he assures 
them that their decisions shall be his, and that he may be 
considered as adopting in heaven their determinations upon 
earth. He simply consigns to his apostles discretionary 
power to direct the affairs of his church, and superintend the 
diffusion of the glad tidings : they may bind and loose, that 
is, open and shut the door of admission to their community, 

* Archbishop Whately, speaking of the word hp§tfs and its meaning, says ; 
** This is an office assigned to none under the gospeUscheme, except the one 
great High Priest, of whom the Jewish Priests were types.” ^ Of the gotpeU 
scheme,** this is quite true ; of the Church-qf^EngUmd scheme, it is not There lies 
before me Duport's Greek version of the Prayer-Book and Offices of the Anglican 
Church : and turning to the Communion Service, I find the officiating clergyman 
called tepeirs throughout The absence of this word from the records of the primi- 
tive Gospel, and its presence in the Prayer-Book, is perfectly expressive of the 
diffisrence in the spirit of the two systems ; — the difference between the Church 
with, and the ” Christianity without Priest'* 

t Matt xviiL 18. 


' Elements of Logic. Appendix : Note on Uie word ** Priest” 
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as their judgment may determine ; employing or rejecting ap- 
plicants for the missionary office ; dissociating from their as- 
semblies obstinate delinquents ; receiving with openness, or 
dismissing with suspicion, each candidate for instruction, ac- 
cording to their estimate of his qualifications and motives.” 

2ndly, It is to be observed, that there is 'no appearance of 
any one being in the contemplation of our Lord, beyond the 
persons immediately addressed. Not a word is said of any 
. official successor or any distant age. No indication is afforded, 
that any idea of futurity was present to the mind of Jesus : 
and a title of perpetual office, an instrument creating and en- 
dowing an endless priesthood, ought, it will be admitted, to be 
somewhat more explicit than this. ^ But where the power has 
been successfully claimed, the title is seldom difficult to prove. 

The alleged ritual of Christianity, consisting of the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Communion, wnll be found no less 
destitute of sanction from the Scriptures. The former wc 
shall see reason to regard as simply an initiatory form, ap- 
plicable only to Christian converts, and limited therefore to 
adults ; tlie latter as purely a commemoration : neither there- 
fore having any sacramental or mystical efficacy. 

For baptism it is impossible to establish any supernatural 
origin. It is admitted to have existed before the Christian 
cera ; and to have been employed by the Jews on the admis- 
sion of proselytes to their religion. It is certain that it is 
not an enjoined rite in the Mosaic dispensation ; and though 
prevalent before the period of the New Testament, is nowhere 
enforced or recognised in the writings of the Old. It arose 
therefore in the interval between the only two systems which 
Christians acknowledged to be supernatural : and must be 
considered as of natural and human origin, invested, thus far, 
with no higher authority than its own appropriateness may 
confer. There seem to have been two modes of construing 
the symbol : the one founded on the cleansing effect of the 
water on the person of the baptized himself ; the other, on 
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the appearance of his immersion (which was complete) to the 
eye of a spectator. The former was an image of the Heathen 
convert’s purification from a foul idolatry ; and his transition 
to a stainless condition under a divine and justifying law. 
The latter represented him, when he vanished in the stream, 
as interred to this world, sunk utterly from its sight ; and 
when he re-appeared, as emerging or born again to a better 
state ; the old man” was " buried in baptism,” and when 
he rose again,” he had altogether become new.”* The- 
ceremony then was appropriately used in any case of tran- 
sition from a depressed and corrupt state of existence to a 
hopeful and blessed one ; from a false or imperfect religion to 
one true and heavenly. 

But it will l>e said, whatever the origin of Baptism, it was 
employed and sanctioned by our Lord, who commissioned 
his apostles to go and baptize all nations. True ; but is there 
no difference between the adoption of a practice already ex- 
tant, — of a practice which was as much the mere institutional 
dress of the apostles’ nation, as the sandals whose dust they 
were to shake off against the faithless, were the customarj^ 
clothing of the apostles’ feet, — ^and the authoritative appoint- 
ment of a Sacrament? They w^ere going forth to make con- 
verts : and why should they not have recourse to the form 
familiarly associated with the act ? Familiar association re- 
commended its adoption in that age and clime ; and the ab- 
sence of such association elsewhere and in other times may 
be thought to justify its disuse. At all events, a ceremony 

^ Sec Rom. vi. 2^-4. ** How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? Know ye not, that so many of ns aa were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death ; 
that, like os Christ was raised up iVom the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life." Mr. Locke observes of ** St. Paul’s 
argument/’ that it “ is to show into what state of life we ought to be raised out of 
baptism, in similitude and conformity to iliat state of life Christ was raised into 
from the grave.” See also Col. ii. 12. ** Ye are . . buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein also ye are risen with him through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead.** The force of the image clearly de* 
pends on the sinking and rising in th^ water. 
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thus taken up must be presumed to ret^vin its acquired sense and 
its csta))lished extent of application : and if so^ baptism must 
be strictly limited to the admission of proselytes from other 
faiths. This accords with the known practice of the apostles, 
who cannot be shown to have baptised any but those whom 
they had personally, or by their inissiunarics, persuaded to 
become Christians. Not a single case of the use of the rite 
with children can be adduced from Scripture : and the only 
argument by which such employment of it is ever justified is 
this ; that a homehold is said to have been baptized, and all 
natiom were to receive the offer of it ; and that the house- 
hold nmyi the nations vimty have contained children. It is 
evident that sucli reasoning .could never have been pro- 
pounded, unless the. practice had existed first, and the defence 
had been found afterwards. 

With the system of infant baptism, vanish almost all the 
ideas wdiich the prevalent theology has put into the rite ; and 
it becomes as intelligible and expressive to one who believes 
in the good capacities of human nature, as to those who es- 
teem it originally depraved. ^ How unmeaning/ say our 
orthodox opponents, ^ is this ceremony in Unitarian hands ; 
denying, they do, the doctrines which it represents ! of 
what regeneration can they possibly suppose it the symbol, if 
not of the washing away of that hereditary fdn^ which they 
refuse to acknowledge ? for when the infant is brought to the 
font, ho can as yet have no other guilt than this.* I reply ; 
the objection has no force except against the use of infant 
baptism in our clmrches, — which I am not anxious to defend : 
but of course those Unitarians who employ it, conceive it to 
l>e the token, not of any sentiments which they reject, but of 
truths and feelings which they hold dear. For myself, I 
believe, ^ith our opponents, that the dorjnne of original sin 
and the, practice of infant baptism do belong to each other, 
and must stand or fall together : and therefore deem it a fact 
very significant of the apostles* theology, that *no infant can 
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be shown ever to have been brought to the font^^ by these 
first true missionaries of Cliristianity, And as to the new^birth 
wliich baptism (i. e. recent and genuine discipleship to Jesus) 
may give to the maturely-covmnced Christian, he must have a 
great deal to learn, not only of the Hebrew conceptions and 
Janguage in relation to the Messiah, but of the spirituality 
of tlic gospel, and of the fresh creations of character which 
it calls up, who can be much puzzled about its meaning. 

In Christian baptism, then, we have no sacrament with 
mystic power; but an initiatory form, possibly of consuetu- 
.dinary obligation only; but if enjoined, applicable exclusively 
to proselytes, and misemployed in the case of infants ; a sign 
of conversion, not a means of salvation ; confided to no sa- 
cerdotal order, but open to every man fitted to give it an ap- 
propriate use. 

I turn to the Lord’s Supper ; with design to show, what it 
V is not, and what it is. It is not a mystery, or a sacrament, 
any more than it is an expiatory sacrifice. To persuade us 
that it has a ritual character, we are first assured that it is 
clearly the successor in the Gospel to the Passover under the 
Law. Well, — even if it were so, it would still be simply 
commemorative, and without any other efficacy than a festi- 
val, filled with great remembrances, and inspired with reli- 
gious joy. Such was the Paschal Feast in Jerusalem; — the 
annual gathering of families and kindred, a sacred carnival 
under the spring sky and in sight of unreaped fields, when 
the memory was recalled of national deliverance, and the tale 
was told of traditional glories, and the thoughts brought back 
of bondage reversed, of the desert pilgrimage ended, of the 
promised land possessed. The Jewish festival was no more 
than this; unless, with Archbishop Magee and others, we 
erroneously conceive it to be a proper sacrifice.* So that 
those who would interpret the Lord’s Supper by the Pass- 
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over have their choice between two views : that it is a siniple 
commemoration ; or that it is an expiatory sacrifice : in the 
former case, they quit the Church of England ; in the latter, 
they fall into the Church of Rome. 

But, in truth, there is no propriety in applying the name 
^ Christian passover* to the ComRiunioii. The notion rests, 
entirely on this circumstance ; that the first three Evangelists 
describe the last Supper as the Paschal Supper. But the m- 
stitutional part of that meal was over before the cup was dis- 
tributed, and the repetition of the act enjoined. Nor is there 
the slightest trace, either in the subsequent scriptures, or in. 
the earliest history of the Church, that the Communion was 
thought to bear relation to the.passover. The time, the fre- 
quency, the mode, of the two were altogether different. In- 
deed, when we observe that not one of tl>csc particulars is 
prescribed and determined by our Lord at all, when we no- 
tice the slight and^ transient manner in which he drojm his 
wish that they would do this in remembrance of him, when 
we compare these features of the account with the elaborate 
]>reciRionof Moses respecting hours, and materials, and dates, 
and places, and modes in the establishment of the Hebrew 
festivals, it is scarcely possible to avoid the imj)ression, that 
wo are reading narrative, not law ; an utterance of personal 
affection, rather than the legislative enactment of an ever- 
lasting institution.* How^ever this may be, no importance 
can be attached to the reported txiincidcnce in the time of 
that meal with the day of passover : for the apostle John, 
who gives by far the fullest account of what happened at 
that table (yet never mentions the institution of the supper), 
states that this was not the paschal meal at all, which did/ 
not occur, he says, till the following day of crucifixion.f ^ 

• Compare Matt xxvi. 26 — 28 i Mark xiv. 22 — 24; Luke xxii. 19, 20, with 
Lxo<L xii. 6 — 1 1, 14, 24 — 27, 43—49; Lev. xxiii. 3 ; Niim. ix. 10- — 14 ; xxviiL 10; 
Deiit xvi. 1, 4 — 7. 

f ('ompare Malt. xxvL 17 — 21 ; Maik xiv. 12 — 17 ; Luke xxii. T — 17, with 
John xiii. 1, t>cqq>; xviii. 28 ; xix. 14, 31, 42. See also 2n(l Lecture, pp. 38, 39. 
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^ But/ it will be said, * the gospels are not the only parts of 
Scrijiture, whence the nature of the eucharist may be learned. 
Language is employed by St. Paul in reference to it, which 
cannot be understood of a mere memorial, and implies that 
awful consequences hung on the worthy or unworthy partici- 
pation in tlic rite. Does he not even say, that a man may 

eat and drink damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord^s body ’ 

The passage whence these words arc cited certainly throws 
great light on the institution of which we treat : but there 
. must be a total disregard to the whole context and the ge- 
neral course of the apostle’s reasoning before it can be made 
to yield any argument for the mystical character of the rite.* 
It would appear that the Corinthian church was in the habit 
of celebrating the Lord’s Supper in a way which, even if it 
liad never been disgraced by any indecorum, must have struck 
a modern Christian with wonder at its singularity. The 
members met together in one room or church, each bringing 
his own supper, of sucii quantity and quality as his opulence 
or poverty might allow. To this the apostle docs not object, 
but apparently considers it a part of the established arrange- 
ment. But these Christians were divided into factions, and 
had not learned the true uniting spirit of their faith : nor do 
they seem to have acquired that sobriety of habit and sanc- 
tity of mind, which their profession ought to have induced. 
When they entered the place of meeting, they broke up into 
groups and parties, class apart from class, and rich deserting 
poor : each set began its separate meal, some indulging in 
luxury and excess, others with scarce the means of keeping 
the commemoration at all ; and, infamous to tell, the blessed 
supper of the Lord was sunk into a tavern meal. So gross 
and habitual had the abuse become, that the excesses had 
affected the health and life of these guilty and unworthy par- 


* See 1 Cor. xi. 17— a4. 
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takers. They had made no distinction between the Comma* 
iiion and an ordinary repast, had lost all iierception of the 
memorial signihcance of their meeting, had not discriminated 
or “ discerned the Jjord’s body and so they had eaten and 
drunk judgment (improperly rendered “ dammtion ” in the 
English Version) to themselves ; and many were weak and 
sickly among them, and many even slept. Well would it lie, 
if they would look on this as a chastening of the Lord : in 
which cose they might take warning, and escape being cast 
out of the church, and driven to take their chance with tlie 
unbelieving and heathen world. “ When we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should nut be condemned 
with the world.’’ 

In order to remedy all this corruption, St. Paul reminds 
them, that to cat and drink under the same roof, in the 
church, docs not constitute proper Conimunion : that, to this 
end, they must not break up into sections, and retain their 
property in the food, but all partici{>ntc seriously together. 
He directs that an absolute separation shall be made between 
the occasions for satisfying hunger am^ thirst, and those for 
observing this commemorative rite, discriminating carefully 
the memorial of the Lonl’s body from every thing else. He 
refers them all to the original model of tlie institution, the 
parting meal of Christ, before his betrayal ; and by this ex- 
ample, as a criterion, he would have every man examine him- 
self, and after that pattern cat of fhe bread and drink of the 
cup. Hence it appears, 

That the unworthy partaker was the riotous Corinthian, 
who made no distinction between the sacred Communion and 
a vulgar meal : 

That the judgment or damnation which such brought on 
themselves, w'as sickliness, weakness, and premature but na- 
tural death : 

That the self-examination which the apostle recommends 
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to the communicant is, a comparison of his mode of keeping 
the rite, with the original model of the Last Sapper : 

That in the Corinthian Church there was no Priest, or 
officiating dispenser of the elements : and that St. Paul did 
not contemplate or recommend the appointment of any such 
person. 

The Lord’s Supper, tlien, I conclude, was and is a simple 
commemoration. Am I asked, ^ vohafi Why, accord- 
ing to Unitarian views, the death on the cross merits the 
memorial, more than the remaining features of our Lord’s 
history, — more even than the death of many a noble martyr, 
who has sealed his testimony to truth by like self-saerifice?’ 
Tlic answer will be found at length in the Lecture on the 
Atonement, where the Scriptural conceptions of Christ’s 
death arc expounded in detail. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to 
recal an idea, which has more than once been thrown out 
during this course: that if Jesus had taken up his Mes- 
sianic power without death, he would have remained a He- 
brew, and been limited to the people amid whom he was 
born. He quitted hi^mortal personality, he left this fleshly 
tabernacle of existence, and became immortal, that his na- 
tionality might be destroyed, and all men drawn in as sub- 
jects of his reign. It was the cross that opened to tlie 
nations the blessed ways of life, and put us all in relations 
not of law, but of love, to liim and God. Hence the memo- 
rial of his death celebrates the universality and spirituality of 
the gospel ; declares the brotherhood of men, the fatherhood 
of providence, the personal affinity of every soul with God. 
Tliat is no empty rite, which overflows with these concep- 
tions. 

Christianity, then, I maintain, is without Priest, and with- 
out Ritual. It altogether coalesces with the prophetic idea 
of religion, and repudiates the sacerdotal. Christ himself 
was transcendently the Prophet. He brought down God 
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to this our life^ and left his spirit amid its scenes. The 
Apostles were prophets ; they carried that spirit abroad^ re- 
vealing everywhere to men the sanctity of tlieir nature^ and 
the proximity of their heaven. Nor am I even unwilling to 
admit an Apostolic succession, never yet extinct, and never 
more to be extinguished. But then it is by no means a recti- 
linear regiment of incessant priests ; but a broken, scattered,* 
yet glorious race of prophets ; the genealogy of great and 
Christian souls, through wliom the i)rin]iti\'c conceptions of 
Jesus have propagated themselves from age to age ; mind 
producing mind, courage giving hirtli to courage, truth de- 
veloping trutli, and love ever nurturing love, so long as one 
good and noble s])int shall act upon another. Ijutlier surely 
was the child of Paul : and what a nohlc ollspring has risen 
to manhood from Lutlicr’s soul ; whom to enumerate, were 
to tell llie best triumphs of the modern world. These arc 
Christ’s true ambassadors ; and never did he inesxn any fol- 
lower of Ins to be called a priest. He has his genuine mes- 
senger, wherever, in the Chureh or in tlic world, there tolls 
any one of the real prophets of our race; any one who can 
create the good and great in other souls, whctlier by truth of 
word or deed, by the inspirathin of genuine speccli, or tlic 
better power of a life merciful and holy. 

And here, my friends, with rny subject might my Lecture 
close; were it not that we are ajscrnhlcd now to terminate 
this controversy : and that a few remarks in reference to its 
whole course and spirit seem to be required. 

That the recent aggression upon the j)rineiplcs of Unita- 
rian Christianity, was prompted by no unworthy motive, in- 
dividual or political, but by a zeal, (’hristian so far as its 
spirit is disinterested, and unchristian only so far us it is ex- 
clusive, has never been doubted or denied by rny brother 
ministers or myself. That much personal consideration and 
courtesy have been evinced towards us during the controversy, 
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it is SO grateful to us to acknowledge, that we must only 
grct the theological obstructions in the way of that mutual 
knowledge, which softens the prejudices, and corrects the 
errors of the closet. From such errors, the lot of our fallible 
nature, we are deeply aware that we cannot be exempt, and 
profoundly wish that, by others’ aid or by our own, we could 
discover them. Meanwhile, wc do not feel that our oppo- 
nents have been successful in the offer which they have made, 
of help towards this end. They are too little acquainted with 
our history and character, and have far too great a horror of 
us, to succeed in a design, demanding rather the benevo- 
lence of sympathy and trust, than that of antipathy and 
fetir. Hence have arisen certain complaints and charges 
against our system and its tendencies, which, having been 
reiterated again and again in the Christ Church Lectures, 
and scarcely noticed in our own, claim a concluding observa- 
tion or two now. 

1. We are said to be infidels in disguise, and our system 
to be drifting fast towards utter unbelief. At all events, it is 
said wc make great advances that way. 

It is by no means unusual to dismiss this charge on a whirl- 
wind of declamation, designed to send it and the infidel to 
the greatest possible distance- My friend who delivered tlie 
first Lecture, noticed it in a far different spirit ; and in a dis- 
cussion where truth and wisdom had any chance, his reply 
would Inive prevented any recurrence to the statement. Let 
me try to imitate him in the testimony which I desire to add 
ui)on this point. 

Every one, I presume, who disbelieves any tiling^ is, with 
respect to that thing, an infideL Departure from any pre- 
valent and established ideas, is inevitably an approach to in- 
fidelity ; the extent of the departure, not the reasonableness 
or propriety of it, is tlie sole measure of the nearness of that 
approach ; which, liowever wise and sober, w^hen estimated 
by a true and independent criterion, will appear, to jiersoiis 
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strongly possessed by the ascendant notions, nothing less 
than alarming, amazing, awful. In short, the average popu- 
lar creed of the day, is the mental standard, from which the 
stadia are measured oflF towards that invisible, remote, nay, 
even imaginary place, lodged somewhere within chaos, calledi 
utter unbelief. Christianity at first was blank infidelity : and 
disciples, being of course the atheists of their day, were 
thought a fit prey for the udld beasts of the amphitheatre. 
Kvery rejection of tradition, again, is unbelief with respect 
to it ; and to those who hold its authority, it is the denial of 
an essential. It is too evident to need proof, that the average 
popular belief cannot be assumed, by any considerate per- 
son, as a standard of truth. To make it an objection 
against any class of men, that they depart from it, is to prove 
no error against them ; and no one, who is not willing to call 
in the passions of the multitude in suffrage on the controver- 
sies of the few, will condescend to enforce the charge. 

But only observe how, in the present instance, the matter 
stands. In the popular religion we discern, mixed up toge- 
ther, two constituent portions ; certain peculiar doctrines 
which characterize the common orthodoxy ; and certain ?/wi- 
versal Christian truths remaining, when these are subtracted, 
llie infidel throws away both of these ; we throw away the 
former only: and thus far, no doubt, we j)artially agree with 
him. But on what grounds do severally justify this rejec- 
tion ? In answer to this question, ( umpare tlic views, with 
respect both to t\\^ aythcrity and to the interpretation of. 
Scripture, held by the three parties, the Trinitarian, the 
Unbeliever, the Unitarian. Tlie Unbeliever does not usually 
find fault with the orthodox interpretation of the Bible, but 
allows it to pass, as probably the real meaning of the book, 
only he altogether denies the divine characUir and authority 
of the w hole religion ; he therefore agrees with the Trinitarian 
respecting iuteri)rctatiou, disagrees with him respecting aw- 
thority. The Unitarian, again, admits the divinfc character 
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of Christianity, but understands it differently from the Tri- 
nitarian ; he therefore reverses the former case, agrees with 
the orthodox on tlie authority, disagrees respecting interpre- 
tation. It follows, that with the unbeliever he agrees in 
neither y and is therefore further from him than his Trinitarian 
accuser. 

I have given this explanation, from regard simply to lo- 
gical truth. I have no desire to join in the outcry against 
even the deliberate unbeliever in the Gospel, as if he must 
necessarily be a fiend. Profoundly loving and trusting Chris-' 
tianity myself, I yet feel indignant at the persecution which 
theolog)^, policy, and law inflict on the many who, with un- 
deniable exercise of conscientiousness and patience of re- 
search, are yet unable to satisfy tlicmselves respecting its 
evidence. The very word ^ infidel/ implying not simply an 
intellectual judgment, but bad moral qualities, conveys an un- 
merited insult, and ought to be repudiated by every generous 
disputant. Tlie more deeply wc trust Christianity, the more 
should we protest against its being defended by a body-guard 
of passions, willing to do for it precisely the services which 
they might equally render to the vulgarest imposture. 

2. We were recently accused, amid acknowledgments of 
our honesty y with want of anaiety about spiritual truth : and 
the following justification of the charge was offered : ‘‘ Tlie 
Word of God has informed us, tliat they who seek the truth 
shall find it ; that they who ask for holy wisdom shall re- 
ceive it; but it must be a really ananons inquiry — a heart-felt 
desire for the blessing. ^ If tliou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.’ * 
Such promises are express, — they cannot be broken,- — God 
will give the blessing to the sincere, anxious inquirer. But 
the two qualities must go together. A man may be sin- 
cere in his ignorance and spiritual torpor ; but let tlie full 
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desire for God’s favour, his pardoning mercy, and his en- 
lightening grace spring up in the heart, and we may rest 
assured that the desire will soon be accomplished. Admit- 
ting, then, the sincerity of Unitarians, we doubt their anxiety, 
for we are well persuaded from God’s promises, that if they 
possessed both, tliey would be delivered from their miser- 
able system, and be brought to the knowledge of the 
truth.”* 

The praise of our ‘‘ conveyed in these bland 

‘sentences, we are anxious to decline: not that we undervalue 
the quality : but because we hiid, on near inspection, that it 
has all been emptied out of the word before its presentation, 
and the term comes to us hollow and worthless. It aiFords a 
specimen of the mode in which alone our opponents appear 
able to give any credit to heretics : many plirases of appro- 
bation they freely apply to us ; but they take care to draw 
off the whole meaning first. We must reject these Greek 
presents and W'e are concerned that any Christian divine 
can so torture and desecrate the names of virtue, as to make 
them instruments of disparagement and injury. Tins play 
witli words, which every conscience should hold sacred, and 
every lip pronounce with reverence, — this careless and un- 
meaning application of them in discourse, — indicates a loose 
adhesion to the mind of the ideas denoted by them, which 
W’e regard writh unfeigned astonishment and grief. What, 
let me ask, can be the ** sinceritf/^ ofun inquirer, who is not 
“ anxioiisi*^ about the truth ? How can he be eincerehf^ per- 
suaded that he sees, who volunterily shuts his eyes ? Unless 
this word is to be degraded into a synonyme for indolence and 
self-complacency, no professed seeker of truth must have the 
praise of sincerity, who does not abandon all worship of his 
own state of mind as already perfect, who is not ready to 
listen to every calm doubt as to the voice of heaven, — ^to un- 

* Mr. Dalton's Lcctuic on ihc Eurnity of Future Kewurds an^ FumBlitnoiitK, 
p. 7 60, • 
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dertakc with gratitude the labour of reaching new know- 
ledge, — to maintain his faith and his profession in scrupulous 
accordance with his perception of evidence ; and, at any mo- 
ment of awakening, to spring from his most brilliant dreams 
into God^s ow^n morning light, with a matin hymn upon his 
lips for his new-birth from darkness and from sleep. The 
earnestness implied in this state of mind is perhaps not pre- 
cisely the same, as that with which our Trinitarian opponents 
seem to be familiar. The “ anxiety’^ which they appear to 
feel for themselves is, to keep their existing state of belief : 
the " anxiety^’ which they feel for us is, that we should have 
it. We are to hold ourselves ready for a change ; they are 
not to be expected to desire it. If a doubt of mr opinions 
should occur to ns^ we are to foster it carefully, and follow it 
out as a beckoning of the Holy Spirit : if a doubt of their 
sentiments should occur to iheniy they are to crush it on the 
spot, as a reptile-thought sent of Satan to tempt them. Our 
aim,” says the concluding Lecturer again, has been to 
beget a deep spirit of inquiry and so has ours, I would 
reply : only you and we have severally prosecuted this aim 
in different ways. We have personally listened, and per- 
sonally inquired, and earnestly recommended all whom our 
influence could reach, to do the same : and few indeed will be 
the Unitarian libraries containing one of these series of lec- 
tures, that will not exhibit the other by its side. You have 
entered this controversy, evidently strange to our literature 
and history ; and any deficiency in sucli reading before, has 
not been compensated by anxiety to listen now. Your 
people have been warned against us, and are taught to regard 
the study of our publications as blasphemy at second-hand : 
and w’ere they really so simple as to act upon your avowed 
\vish to beget a deep spirit of inquiry and plunge into 
the investigation of Unitarian authors, and judge for them- 
selves of Unitarian worship, they would speedily hear the 


• Mr. DaUotCs Lecture, p. 7r>(k. 
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word of recal, and discover that they were practically disap- 
pointing the whole object of this controversy. 

Having said thus much respecting the unmeaning use of 
language in the Lecturer’s disparaging estimate of Unitarian 
“ anxiety,” we may profitably direct a moment’s attention to 
the reasaninff which it involves. It presents us vrith tlie 
standing fallacy of intolerance, wliich is sufficiently rebuked 
by being simply exhibited. Our opponents reason thus : 

• God Rill not jiermit the really anxious fatally to 

err: 

Tlie Unitarians do fatally err: 

Therefore, The Unitarians arc not really anxious. 

Now it is clear that wc must conceive our opponents to be 
no less mistaken than they suppose us to be. They are as 
far from us, as we from them ; and from cither point, taken 
as a standard, the measure of error must be tbc same. More- 
over, we cannot but eagerly assent to the principle of the 
Lecturer’s first premiss, that God will never let the truly 
anxious fatally miss their way. So that tliere is nothing, in 
the nature of the case, to prevent our turning tliis same syllo- 
gism, with a change in the names of the p.'irtics, against our 
opponents. Yet we should shrink, witli severe self-rei)roacb, 
from drawing any such unfavourable conclusion respecting 
them, as they deduce of us. Accordingly, wc manage our 
reasoning thus : , 

God will not permit the really anxious fatally to 
err: 

The Trinitarians show themselves to be really 
anxious : 

Therefore, Tlic Trinitarians do not fatally err. 

Our oi)ponents arc more sure that their judgment is in the 
right, than that their neighbours’ conscience is in earnest. 
They sacrifice otlicr men’s eliaraclers to their own self-con- 
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fidence: we would rather distrust our self-confidence, and 
rely on the visible signs of a good and careful mind* We 
honour other men’s hearts, rather than our own heads. How 
can it be just, to make the agreement between an opponent’s 
opinion and our own, the criterion of his proper conduct of 
tlie inquiry ? Every man feels the injury, the moment the 
rule is turned against himself : and every good man should 
be ashamed to direct it against his brother. 

3. Our reverend opponents affect to have laboured under 
a great disadvantage, from the absence of any recognized 
standard of Unitarian belief. ‘We give you,’ they say, ‘our 
Articles and Creeds, which we unanimously undertake to 
defend, and which expose a definite object to all heretical 
attacks. In return, you can furnish us with no authorised 
exposition of your system ; but leave us to gather our know- 
ledge of it from individual writers, for whose opinions you 
refuse to be responsible, and whose reasonings, when refuted 
by us, you can conveniently disown.’ 

Plausible as this complaint may appear, I venture to affirm, 
that it is vastly easier to ascertain the common belief of Uni- 
tarians, than that of the members of the Established Church: 
and for this plain reason, that with us there really is such a 
thing as a common faith, though defined in no confession ; in 
the Anglican Church there is not, though articles and creeds 
profess it. The characteristic tenets of Unitarian Christianity 
are so simple and unambiguous, that little scope exists for 
variety in their interpretation: to the propositions expressing 
them all their professors attach distinct and the same ideas ; — 
so far, at least, as such accordance is possible in relation to 
subjects inaccessible both to demonstration and to experience. 
But the Trinitarian hypothesis, venturing with presumptuous 
analysis far into the Divine psychology, presents us with 
ideas confessedly inapprehensible; propounded in language 
which, if used in its ordinary sense, is self-contradictory, and 
if not, is unmeaning, and ready in its emptiness to be filled 
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by any arbitrary interpretation ; — and actually understood so 
variously by those who subscribe to them, that the Calvinist 
and tlie Arminian, the Tritheist and the Sal)elUaii, unite to 
praise them. Indeed, in the history of the English Church, 
so visible is the sweep of the centre of orthodoxy over the 
whole space from tlie confines of Romanism to the verge of 
Unitarianism, that our ecclesiastical chronology is measured 
by its oscillations. Our respected opponents know full well, 
that it is not necessary to search beyond the clergy of Uiis 
•town, or even beyond the morning and afternoon preaching 
in one mid the same church, in order to encounter greater 
contrasts in tlieology, than could be found in a whole library 
of Unitarian divinity. What mockery then to refer us to 
these articles as expositions of clerical belief, when the moment 
we pass beyond the words, and address ourselves to the sense, 
every shade of contrariety appears : and no one definite con** 
ception can be adopted of such a doctrine as that of the 
Trinity, without some church expositor or other starting up 
to rebuke it as a misrepresentation ! How poor the pride of 
uniformity, which contents itself with lip-vservice to the sym- 
bol, in the midst of heart-burnings about the reality ! 

In order to test the force of the objection to which I am 
referring, let us advert, in detail, to the tojiics which exhibit 
the Unitarian and Trinitarian theology in most direct oppo- 
sition. It will appear that the advantage of unity lies, in this 
instance, on tlie side of heresy; and that if multiformity be 
a prime characteristic of error, there is a wide difference 
between orthodoxy and truth. IT^ierc are four great subjects 
comprised in the controversy between the church and our- 
selves: the nature of (iod; of Clirist; of sin; of punishment. 
On these several points (which, considered as involving on 
our part denials of ^ previous ideas, may be regarded as con- 
taining the negative elements of our belief) all our modem 
writers, without material variation or exception, maintain the 
following doctrines : 
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ITNITARIAN DOCTRINES, opposed tO CIIURCH DOCTRINES. 


(1.) The Personal Unity of 
God. 

(2.) The Simplicity of Nature 
in Christ. 

(3.) The Personal Origin and 
Identity of Sin. 

(4.) The Finite Duration of 
Future Suffering. 


(1.) The Trinity in Unity. 

(2.) TVo distinct Natures in 
Christ. 

(.3.) The Transferable Nature 
and Vicarious Removal 
of Sin. 

(4.) The Eternity of Hell Tor- 
ments. 


Now no one at all familiar with polemical literature can 
deny, that the modes and ambiguities of doctrine comprised 
in this Trinitarian list, are more numerous than can be de- 
tected in the parallel “ heresies.” I am willing indeed to ad- 
mit an exception in respect to the last of the topics, and to 
allow that the belief in the finite duration of future punishment 
has opposed itself, in two forms, to the single doctrine of 
everlasting torments. But when the systems are compared 
at their other corresponding points, the boast of orthodox 
uniformity instantly vanishes. Since the primitive jealousy 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christianity, the rivalry be- 
tween the ** Monarchy” and the “ Economy,” the believers 
in the personal Unity of God, though often severed by ages 
from each other, have held that majestic truth in one un- 
varied form. Never was there an idea so often lost and re- 
covered, yet so absolutely unchanged : a sublime, but occa- 
sional visitant of the human mind, assuring us of the perpetual 
oneness of our own nature, as well as the Divine. We can 
point to no unbroken continuity of our great doctrine : and 
if we could, we should appeal with no confidence to the 
evidence of so dubious a phenomenon ; for if a system of 
ideas once gains jmssession of society, and attracts to itself 
complicated interests and feelings, many causes may sudicc 
to ensure its indefinite preservation. But we can point to a 
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greater plicnomciion ; to the long and repeated extinction of 
our favourite lielief, to its submersion lioncatli a dark and 
restless fanaticism ; and its invariable resurrection, like a 
necessary intuition of the soul, in times of purer light, witli 
its features still the same ; stamped with irnperisliable identity 
of truth, and, like him to whom it refers, witl tout variableness 
or shadow of a turning. Meanwhile, who will underlako to 
enumerate and dclinc tlie succession of Trinities by which 
^ this doctrine has been bewildered and banished ? Passing by 
i]\e Aristotelian, the Platonic, the Ciceronian, the Cartesian 
Trinity, — quitting the stormy disputes, and contradictory 
decisions of the early councils, shall we find among even the 
modern fathers of our national- church, any approach to 
unanimity ? Am I to be content with the doctrine of Bishop 
Bull, and subordinate the Son to the Father as the sole foun- 
tain of divinity ? Or must I rise to the Tri theism of Water- 
land and Sherlock ? or, accepting the famous decision of the 
University of Oxford, descend with Archbishop Whately, 
to the modal Trinity of South and Wallis? Arc \vc to 
understand the phrase, tlirce persons, to mean three beings 
united by ^^perichoresis,” three mutual inexistcnccN,” three 
“ modcs,’^ three differences,’^ three ‘^contemplations,” or 
three soincwhats or, being told tliat this is hut a vain prying 
into a mystery, shall we be satisfied to leave the phrase 
without idea at all ? It is to the last degree astonishing to hear 
from Trinitarian divines, the praiscs'of uniformity of belief ; 
seeing that it is one of the chief labours of ecclesiastical his- 
tory to record the incessant effort, vain to the present day, 
to give some stability of meaning to the fundamental doc- 
trines of their faith. 

The same remark applies, with little modification, to the 
opposite views respecting t)ie person of the Saviour. It is 
true that Unitarians, agreed respecting the singleness of 
nature in Christ, differ respecting the natural rank of that 
nature, whether his soul were human or angelic. But^ for 

D 
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this solitary variety among these heretics, how many 
doctrines of the Logos and the Incarnation does ortho- 
dox literature contain ? Can any one affirm, that when the 
council of Ephesus had arbitrated between the Eutychian 
doctrine of absorption, and the Nestorian doctrine of separa- 
tion, all doubt and ambiguity was removed by the magic 
jilirase Hypostatic union Since the monophysite con- 
test was at its height, has the Virgin Mary been left in un- 
disputed possession of her title as Mother of God ?” Has ^ 
the Eternal Generation of the Son encountered no /irthodox 
suspicions, and the Indwelling scheme received no orthodox 
support ? And if w'e ask these questions ; What respec- 
tively happened to the two natures on the cross ? what has 
become of Christ’s human soul now ? is it se])arate from the 
Godhead like any other immortal spirit, or is it added to the 
Deity, so as to introduce into his nature a new and fourth 
element?” shall we receive from the many voices of the 
church but one accordant answer ? Nay, do the authors of 
this controversy suppose that, during its short continuance, 
they liave been able to maintain tlicir unanimity ? If they 
do, I believe that any reader who thinks it worth wdiilc to 
register tlie varieties of error, would be able to undeceive 
tlmni. If the diversities of doctrine cannot easily and often 
be shown to amount to palpable inconsistencies, this must be 
ascribed, I believe, to the mystic and technical phraseology, 
the substitute rather than the expression for precise ideas, — 
w'hich has become the vernacular dialect of orthodox divinity. 
The jargon of theology aflfords a field too barren, to bear so 
vigorous a weed as an undisputed contradiction. 

It is needless to dwell on the numerous forms under which 
the doctrine of atonement has been held by those wdio sub- 
scribe the articles of our national church : while its Unitarian 
opponents have taken their fixed station on the personal 
character and untransferable nature of sin. One WTitcr tells 
us that only the human nature perished on the cross ; another 
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that God himself expired : some say, that Christ suffered no 
more intensely, but only more " meritoriously,” than many a 
martyr ; others, that he endured the whole quantity of tor- 
ment due to the wicked whom he redeemed : some, that it is 
the spotlessneas of his manhood that is imputed to believers ; 
others, that it is the holiness of his Deity. From the high 
doctrine of satisfaction to the very verge of Unitarian heresy^ 
every variety of bitcrpretation has been given to the language 
H){ the established formularies respecting Christian redemp- 
tion. Nor is it yet determined whether, in the lottery of 
opinion, the name of Owen, Sykes, or Magee, shall be drawn 
for the prize of orthodoxy. 

And if from those parts of our belief, to which the acci- 
dents of their historical origin have given a negative character, 
we turn to those which are positive, not the slightest reason 
will appear for charging them with uncertainty and fluctua- 
tion. All Unitarian writers maintain the Moral Perfection 
and Fatherly Providence of the Infinite Ruler ; the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus Christ, in whose person and spirit there is a 
Revelation of God and a Sanctification for Man ; the Respon- 
sibility and Retributive Immortality of men ; and the need 
of a pure and devout heart of Faith, as the source of all out- 
ward goodness and inward communion with God. These great 
and self-luminous points, bound together by natural affinity, 
constitute the fixed centre of our religrpn. And on subjects 
beyond this centre, we have no wider divergences than are 
found among those who attach themselves to an opposite 
system. For example, the relations between Scripture and 
Reason, as evidences and guides in questions of doctrine, are 
not more unsettled among us, than are the relations between 
Scripture and Tradition in the Church. Nor is the perpetual 
authority of the Christian rites” so mush in debate among 
our ministers, as the efficacy of the Sacraments . among the 
clergy. In truth, our diversities of sentiment affect far less 
what we believe, than tlie question why we believe it. Dif- 
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ferent modes of reasoning, and different results of interpreta- 
tion, are no doubt to be found among our several authors. 
We all make our appeal to the records of Christianity : but 
we liavc voted no particular commentator into the seat of 
authority. And is not this equally true of our opponents^ 
church ? Their articles and creeds furnish no textual exposi- 
tions of Scripture, but only results and deductions from its 
study. And so variously have these results been elicited 
from the sacred writings, that scarcely a text can be adduced 
in defence of the Trinitarian scheme, which some witness 
uncxccptionably orthodox may not be summoned to pro\m in- 
applicable. In fine, we liave no greater variety of critical and 
cxegetical opinion than the divines from whom we dissent : 
while the system of Christianity in which our Scriptural la- 
bours have issued, has its leading characteristics better de- 
termined and more apprehensible, than the scheme which 
the articles and creeds have vainly laboured to define. 

The refusal to embody our sentiments in any autlioritativc 
formula appears to strike observers as a wliimsical exception 
to the general practice of churches. The peculiarity lias had 
its origin in hereditary and historical associations : but it has 
its defence in the noblest principles of religious freedom and 
Christian communion. At present, it must suffice to say, 
that our Societies are dedicated, not to theological opinions, 
but to religious worship: tliat they have maintained the 
unity of the spirit, without insisting on any unity of doc- 
trine : that Christian liberty,Jove, and piety are their essen- 
tials in perpetuity, but their Unitarianism an accident of a 
few or many generations; — which has arisen, and miglit 
vanish, witliout the loss of their identity. We believe in the 
mutability of religious systems, but the imperishable charac- 
ter of the religious affections; — in the progressiveness of 
opinion within, as well as without, the limits of Christianity. 
Our forefathers cherished the same conviction : and so, not 
liaving been born intellectual bondsmen, we desire to leave 
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our successors free. Convinced that uniformity of doctrine 
can never prevail, wc seek to attain its only good, — peace on 
earth and communion Avith heaven, — without it. We aim to 
make a true Christendom, — a commonwealth of the faithful, — 
by the binding force, not of ecclesiastical creeds, but of spi- 
ritual Wyants, and Christian sympathies: and indulge the 
vision of a Churcli that “ in the latter days shall arise,” like 
the mountain of the Lord,” bearing on its ascent the blos- 
soms of thought i)ropcrto every intellectual dime, and withal 
massiA'cly rooted in the deep places of our humanity, and 
gladly rising to meet the sunshine from on high. 

And now, friends and bretlircn, let us say a glad farewell 
to the frctfulncss of controvery, and retreat again, with 
thanksgiving, into the interior of our own venerated truth. 
Having come forth, at the severer call of duty, to do battle 
for it, with such force as God vouchsafes to the sincere, let 
us go in to live and worship beneath its shelter. They tell 
you, it is not the true faith. Perhaps not: but then, you 
tlunk it so ; and that is enough to make your duty clear, and 
to draw from it, as from nothing else, the very peace of (jod. 
May be, we are on our way to sonietliiiig Ix’ttcr, uncxistent 
and unseen as yet ; which may j)cnetrate our souls with 
nobler affection, and give a frcsli spontaneity f)f love to God 
and all immortal things. Pcrliaps there cannot be the truest 
life of faith, except in scattered individuals, till this age of 
contlh’ting doubt and dogmatism Jmll liavc passed away. 
Dark and leaden clouds of materialism hide the heaven from 
ns : red gleams of fanaticism pierce through, vainly striving 
to reveal it ; and not till tlie Aveight is heaved from off the 
air, and tlie thunders roll doAvn the horizon, will the serene 
light of God flow \ipon us, and the blue infinite embrac:e us 
again. Meanwhile, aa'c must reverently Ioa’c the faith we 
liavc : to quit it for one tliat wc have not, were to lose the 
breath of life, and die. 




N O T K. 


Thv JvwUh Passover not a proper Sarrijirr. 

In nil os^ay on “ the one irreat eiul of the life luul cleatli of C^hi'i^'t/' 
Dr. Priestley makes the followint!; ob*«er vat ions on the words (oceur- 
rine: in 1 Cur. v. 7,) “ Phrist, our pffssovcr, is savrijivrd for us f* 
“ Tins allusion to the jmsehal lamb makes it also jirolmhle, that the 
death of ('hrist is called a suerifice only by way of fi|^ure, because 
these two (viz., .sacrifice and the jiasclud lamb) are quite difl'erent and 
ineoubistent ideas. Tlie |>a.schal Imnh is never so much as termed a 
sa(‘ri(iee in the Old 'restument, except once, Kxodus xii. "27, where 
it is culled “ tfiv sarrifivc of thv Lord's passovtr." However, it eouhl 
only be called a sacrifice in this place, in some secondary and partial 
sense, and not in the projier and primary sense of llic word ; for 
there was no priest employed upon the cjccasitui, no altar made use 
of, no hiirning, nor any part offered to the f^ord ; all which circum- 
stances were csfecntial to every jiroper sacrifice. 'I’lie hlood indeed 
was ^jiriiiklcd upon the door-posts, hut this w'as oi i^iimlly nothinis 
more than a token to the de^troyin^^ angel to pa^^s by that house ; for 
there is nt» propitiati(jn or atonement said to be made by it ; and the 
pa.«chul lamb is very far from having b» ever called a sin-offerinej^ 
or said to be killed on aceoimt of sin." * 

Every reader, 1 apprehend, understands thip description of the 
manner (jf celebrating the passover, to refer to the particular '* oc- 
ca.sion" spoken of in this place" (Exud. xii. 27). * The writer of 

this verse/ argue.s Dr. Priestley, ‘ couhl noi ii.se the w'ord savrifivv 
in its .‘Strictest sense ; for his own narrative of the very celebration 
to which it is applied, dcHcribes it as destitute of all the cssentiab$ 
of a proper sacrifice/ llie allusion to the blood .sprinkled upon the 

* Theological Repository, vol. i. y>. 215, and PricMlcy’s Work«, by Rutt, 
vol. vii, pp, 213, 244. 
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door-posts, fis ** a token to the destroying angel to pass by that 
house,” immediately connects Dr. Priestley's assertions with the 
Egyptian passover. By cutting out this allusion, and otherwise 
breaking up the passage in queftation. Archbishop Magee has con- 
trived to conceal its character as an historical description of a single 
occasion, and to g^ive it the air of a general account of the Jewish 
,])aschal ceremony in all ages. Having accomplished this, and ob- 
tained for himself the liberty of travelling for a reply over the whole 
Hebrew liistory and traditions, he says; ** Now in answer to these 
several assertions, I am obliged to state the direct contradiction of 
each; for, 1st, the passage in Exodus xii. 27, is not the only one, 
in which the paschal lamb is termed n3T, a sacrifice, it being ex- 
• prcssly so called in no less than four j)as8agcs in Deuteronomy 
(xvi. 2, 4, 5, 6), and idso in Exodus xxxiv. 25, and its parallel passage 
xxiii. 18. — 2. A priest was employed. — 3. An idtar was made use of. 
— 4. Tliere was a burning, and a part offered to the Lord : the in- 
wards being burnt upon the (dtar, and the blood poured out at the 
foot thereof.” * The last three of these ** direct contradictions” 
estublisli nothing but this Prelate's habit (not adopted, we may pre- 
sume, without urgent necessity) of misrepresenting his opponents in 
order to confute them : for it is quite needless to observ'o that, 
in the Egyptian passover, of which alone Dr. Priestley speaks, there 
was neither priest, altar, nor burning : and though the Archbishop 
should be able to detect all these elements in a festival of King 
Jo.^iiah’s time, he will have proved no error against the passage whicli 
lie criticises. In his first contradiction, he would have gained an 
advantage over his opponent, had not his eagerness induced liim to 
strain his evidence too far. A more modest disputant would have 
thought it sufficient to reckon three svcccss he va^ses (Dcut. xvi. 4, 5, 6) 
in which the same phrase is simply re})eatetl, as a single instead of a 
triple authority : the other citation from the same passage is not to 
the point, as will presently l)c shown : and in one of the verses quoted 
from Exodus (xxiii. 18) the word 113? does not occur at all in rela- 
tion to the passover. So that Dr. Priestley having discovered two 
])iussage8 too few, the Prelate makes compensation by discovering two 
passages too many. 

Having said thus much in reference to Archbishop Magee's fair- 
ness to bis opponent, I will add a few strictures on the reasonings l)y 
which be supports his geiicrul ]H)sition, that the passover was a 

• Ma^co on Hio Atonctuciit. vol. i. pp. 291, 2a*2. .'Sth edit. 
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proper sacrifice. He adduces two ar^^uments from rrords, and llircc 
from facts. 1. The word sacrifcef is applied to the pussover. 
— 2. The word Corban, a sanded offering, is applied to it. — 

3. The slaying of the lamb took place at the tabernacle or temple. — 

4. The blood was offered at the foot of the altar. — 5. The fat and 
cntniils were burnt as an offering on the altar fire. 

(I.) It has been already stated, that Archbishop Magee has im- 
properly adduced Uco passages, as applying the word satrifice to the 
passover. The first of these is Exod. xxiii. 18, wlierc it is said : 
“ 'fliou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread ; 
neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain till morning.” Tlic se- 
cond clause here undoubtedly refers to the paschal lamb : but the term 
“ sacrifice* occurring in it is not the proper trannlation of the ori- 
ginal ; nor is the Hebrew word the same that is correctly so ren- 
dered ill the first clause. The phrases being not the same, but dis- 
criminated, in the two parts of the verse, the less reason exists for 
supposing that both allude to the passover. More probably, the re- 
ference in the former is to the sacrifices appropriate to the feast of 
unleavened bread, which being contiguous to the passover in time, is 
naturally conjoined with it in the precepts of this verse. 

The second irrelevant passage is Deut, xvi. 2 : Thou shall 

therefore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy (lod, of the flock 
and of the herd.” Since the paschal lamb could not be taken **from 
the herd,** it is evident that the word ** passover,'* is used here in 
a wider sense,* to denote the Joint eight days* festival, including that 
of unleavened bread, when heifers were oflered '* from the licrd.” 
This more comprehensive meaning of the term is fr(‘i^uent, not merely 
with Josephus and tJic later Jewish writers, hut in the Hebrew 
Scripturc-s tlieinsclves ; and renders inconclusive most of the argu- 
ments by which the passover is made to pssuinc the apjicarancc of a 
proper sacrifice. An example occurs in the very next verse ; “ Seven 
days thou shall cat unleavened bread therewith,** that is, with the puss- 
over ; and in 2 Chron. xxxv, 9 : “ Conauiuh also (and other per- 
sons) gave unto the priests for the passover offerings, 2,G00 small 
cattle, and 300 oxen** 

• This is admitted by a learned writer, with whofte work on warrificcs Areh- 
hidtop Magee wan familiar, and who had antiripated of his .'irgiiinenU on 

the subject of (he passover: “('urn ad Paschale sacrificlum ctiaiii peciides e» 
armento lectas in sacris Uteris imperauw legiiiiii*^, non de<igfiatur ilia victiriia, qua' 
HDS proprie nppellatur, '^cd alia (|tiadaiu sacrificia eidetu vietimae adjtingenda." 
— Outravi dc Hacn/ictts, lib. L th. xiii. § 10. 
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In the remaining places, however, this feast is undoubtedly called 
a sacrifice. But then it is clear that the Hebrew word 113? is used 
with a latitude, which renders it impossible to draw from it any in- 
ference as to the character of the ceremony to which it is applied. 
It denotes slaying of animals for food, without any necessary refer- 
ence to a sacred use. * Thus, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. " And the woiniui 
had a fat calf in the house ; and she hasted and killed it,'* {sacrificed 
it, inr73?/l) ; also 1 Kings, xix. 21. And he took a yoke of oxen, 
and slew them (liiniT^I), and boiled their flesh with the instruments 
of the oxen, and gave unto the people, and they did cat." And the 
substantive occurs thus in Prov. xvii. 1 . “ Better is a dry morsel, 
and quietness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices (evidently 
meats, — the luxury of animal food) with strife." 

(2.) The passover is called PT. Corban, a sacred offering, in 
Numb. ix. 7, 13. Certain men who had been defiled by j)cr- 
fonning funeral rites, present themselves to Moses, and say, “ Where- 
fore arc we kept back, that we may not offer the offering of the Lord 
in his appointed season among the children of Israel }** And then 
follows the law which Moses takes occasion from this incident to an- 
nounce ; that persons disqualified by absence on a journey, or by 
uncleanness, from joining in the celebration at the appointed time, 
may observe it at the corre.sponding period of the next month. 
Such disqualifications, if existing at all, woidd have excluded from 
the whole eight days' festival, including the feast of unleavened bread, 
and held the parties away till the following mouth ; “ the oflering of 
tlic Lord," therefore, which they were kept back from presenting, 
comprised idl the sacrifices proper to the “ season and the word 

ofi'eriiig" is comprehensively applied to the whole set, from its 
particular propriety in reference to the most numerous portion of 
tlicm, the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. The paschal 
lamb, by itself, is never, I believe, designated by this term. 

In treating of the actual details of the paschal ceremony, it is ne- 
cessary to distinguish between those which were of legal obligation, 
and those which were merely consuetudinary or occasional. No- 
thing can justly be pronoimced on essential of the celebration, which 
is not enjoined in the statutes appointing it ; and should other cus- 

♦ Simonis desciibes the verb rat as meaning (1.) in genere mae/aviV ; (2.) in 
iipi'cie niartavit ad sacri^ettmium ; and the noun, as propric mactatio ; nictonym. 
(1.) vtiro fnaciatorum omMotium ; (2.) sacrdicium, — Lex. Ilehr. et Chald. Ed, £cVA- 
horn, tn v. 
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toms present themselves in the historical instances of the commemo- 
ration which wc possess, they cannot be received as authoritative 
illustrations of its intended character, but as accessaries appended by 
convenience, tradition, or sacerdotal influence.* With this remai'k I 
proceed to the next argument. 

(3.) The slaying of the paschal iamb is said to have been restricted 
to the tabernacle or temple. 

Tlic only passage from the law, adduced to prove tliis, is Dcut. 
xvi. 2, 5, 6, where it is said, “Thou mayest not sacrifice tlic pass- 
over within any of thy gates, wliich the Lord thy God giveth thee ; 
but at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to place his name 
in, there slndt thou sacriflee the passover at even." The reader 
might naturally suppose that Jerusalem was here denoted by the 
phrase, “ the place which the Lord thy God shall choose,*’ in con- 
tradistinction from the provincial cities described os “ any of thy 
gates but Archbishop Magee sets aside this interpretation, by 
referring us to this very same expression in Deut. xii. 5, C, 11, 14, 
where it evidently means the tabernacle or temple, not the city ; for a 
multitude of riles arc there cnumcrnte<l, to be performed, “ in the 
])lacc that the Lord shall choose,” which could be celebrated only at 
the sanctuary. It so happens, however, that in this enumeration, 
the Passover is precisely the one thing which is not mentioned ; from 
which wc might fairly infer, tliat it was not among tlie ceremonies 
limited to the sanctuary ; and further, tliat in addition to the vague 
description of place common to both passages, there occurs exclu- 
sively in the latter, the additional one, “ tliero shall ye cat, bakotik 
THE Loan YouK God,” which is well known to be the usual mode 
of designating the tabernacle. And that in the yiassovcr-hiw, the 
locality intended wjis the city, and not the sanctuary, is evident from 
a verse which Archbishop Magee has not thought it necessary to 
quote, though it is tlie immediate sequel of lus citation ; '* and thou 
shall roast and cat it (the paschal lamb) iu the place which the 

* The following passages constitute the whole passovcr-Iaw : Exod. xii. 3—1], 
14,24 — 27,43 — 49. Lev. xxiti. 5. Num.ix.10 — 14; xxviii. 1(5. Dcut. xvi. 1,4 — 7. 
Wc have here the original statutes provided for the perpetual regulation of the 
rite . and in any discussion respecting its character, the appeal should be to these 
alone. The advocates for its sacrificial nature must l»e aware that this rule would 
destroy their whole case. 

I subjoin a list of the passages relating to (he feast of unleavened bread: 
Exod. xii. 15 — 20; xiii. 6 — 10; xxiii. 18, first clause; xxxiv. 25, first clause. 
Lev. ixiii. 6 — 14. Num- xxviii. 17 — 25. Dcut. xvi. 2—4, 8. 
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Lord tliy God shall choose.’* Whatever doubt may exist about the 
slaying t the roasting and eating could not take place at the taber- 
nacle. 

The law, then, nowhere prescribes the slaying of the paschal lamb 
at the sanctuary. But neither does it forbid this ; and therefore wc 
arc not surprised that the act should take place there, on any parti- 
cular occasion rendering such arrangement obviously convenient; 

’ or as a general practice, in concession to any strong interests tending 
to draw it thither. When, therefore, a long period of idolatry and 
political confusion had obliterated from the minds of the Israelites 
the very memory of their religious rites ; when new modes of worship 
had become habitual, and the annual festival had grown strange ; 
when, to induce them to come up to the passover at all, their mOharcli 
was obliged to provide for them the whole number of their victims, 
and the officiating Levites needed to study again tlie appointed cere- 
monies of the season; it is no wonder that king Josiah thought it 
expedient to collect “ the whole congregation” at the temple, and 
there to let them witness the form of slaying, by well-trained hands, 
and receive instruction how to complete the celebration of their 
feast. Such was the solemn passover described in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
and that in the reign of Hezekiah, mentioned in the thirtieth chapter 
of the same book ; the circumstances of both which were too pecu- 
liar to afford evidence of a general practice, much less of u legal es- 
sential. 

llmt in later times it was the custom to slay the paschal lambs in 
the Temple courts, there can be no doubt. The system of ecclesias- 
tical police, and the operation of sacerdotal interests created the prac- 
tice. U was the business of the priests to see to the execution of the 
fcstivid-law ; to ascertain who incurred the penalty due to neglect of 
the prescribed rite : to register tlie numbers of those who observed it ; 
and to take care tliat ncitlicr too many nor too few should {>artake at 
the same table. All this required that the heads of families should 
present themselves, and report their intended arrangements to the 
authorities at the temple. The priests moreover, being the judges of 
the qualifications of the animals for the paschal table, availed them- 
selves of this power, to become graziers and provision-dealers. As 
the lambs must be presented for their inspection, and were liable to be 
turned back if pronounced imperfect, it became more convenient to 
buy the victim at once nt the Temple courts : and on the spot where 
the purchase was made, the slaying would naturally follow. Lightfoot, 
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speaking of tlic law winch originally rccpiircd the lamb to be chosen 
four days before it was killed, says, "It is not to be doubted but 
every one in after timea took up their own lambs as they did in Egypt, 
but it is somewhat doubtful whether they did it in the same manner. 
It is exceedingly probable, that as the priests took up the lambs for 
the daily .sacrifice four days before they \vcrc to be offered, as >ve Iiavo 
observed elscwlicre ; so also that they provided lambs for the poojdc, 
at the passover, taking them up in the market four days before, 
and picking and culling out those that were fit, and iigrceuble 
to the command. For whereas the law was so punctual that 
should ho without bleniisht and their traditions hud summed up so 
large a sum of blemishes, as that they reckon seventy -three, it could 
not be but the law and their traditions whicli they prized above the 
law sh()uld be endlessly broken, if every one took up his own lamb 
in the market at Jerusalem at advcrdure. The priests had brought 
u market of shecj) and oxen against such times as these into the temple, 
(for if it had not l)cen fheir doing, they must not have come there.) 
where they having hefore-hund picked out in the market such luinim 
and bullocks as were fit for sacrifice or pussover, they sold them in 
the tcmjilc at a dearer rate, and so served the people* .s turn and their 
own j)rofit: for which, amongst other of tlicir hucksterics, our 
Saviour saith, they fuid made the house of prayer a den of thiovos.'** 

(4.) The blood is said to have been poured out as an oflering at 
the foot of the altar. 

The only loyal evidence adduced to prove this, will be found in the 
parallel passages, Exod. xxiii. 18, and xxxiv. ‘J/5. " Thou shalt 

not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven.’’ I have already 
shown that this command jirobahly refers, not to the paschal lamb, 
but to the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. There is there- 
fore no evidence, throughout the law% m favour of the alleged regu- 
lation. Yet in cases of undoubted sacrifice, Moses is usually very 
explicit in his directions respecting the sprinkling of the Wood ujjon 
the altar: as may be seen from Lev. i. 5, 11, 15; iii. 2,8, 13; 
iv. 5 — 7, IG — 18 ; vii, 2. 

The only historical evidence adduced from Scrij^ture on the point 
before us, is from the accounts of llezekiah’s and Josiah’s solemn 
passovers before mentioned; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, IG ; xxxv. 11. In 
both these instances, it is merely said, that tlie priests " sprinkled 
(or poured out) the blood,*' receiving it from the hands of the Levites, 

* Lightfoot's Temple Service, ch. xii. Iritrbd. 
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who were employed, for reasons already assigned, to slay the lambs 
on these two occasions, instead of the heads of femiJies, on whom 
that office properly devolved. The altar is not named : but as the 
blood must be disposed of somewhere, and as there was a drain for 
that purpose at the foot of the altar, no doubt it was there that the 
priests sprinkled or poured it away. The act was simply an act of 
.cleanliness, — in plain speech, a resort to the sink, — from which the- 
ology can extract nothing profitable. The priests were the parties 
to perform the office because no other persons could approach 
tlie altar under penalty of death. In later times, when the sacer- 
dotal influence had made the temple the scene of the paschal 
slaughter, each head of a family killed his own lamb in the court : 
the blood, received in a basin, was handed to tlic first of a row of 
priests reaching to the foot of the altar, where it was poured away 
at the usual place. ♦ In this there is nothing of the nature of an 
offering or proper sacrifice. 

(5.) But it is said that the fat and entrails were placed on the altar 
fire and burned. 

Archbishop Magee says, that this may be collected from the 
accounts given of the ceremony of the passover in the passages al- 
ready referred to.*’t It requires perhaps that able controversialist’s 
peculiar mode of “ managing passages (to use a favourite phrase 
of his own) to elicit this from the authorities named ; at least, 1 am 
unable, after careful examination of them, to conjecture wliat he 
means. Tlie passages however are before my readers, and I must 
leave the assertion to their judgment. Meanwhile, I must conclude, 
that there is absolutely no trace in Scripture of such a practice as is 
here pronounced to be one of the essentials of the passover. 

1 am aware that there is Talmudical authority for considering this 
** burning" as a port of the process connected, in later times, with 
the killing of the paschal Iamb."]: It was probably one of the modifi- 
cations of the rite, introduced by the priests on its transference from 
the private homes of the people to the temple. The original law 
required, that the lamb should be roasted whole, not even the entrails 

* Sec Lightfoot's Temple Service, ch, xii. sec. 5. ** The MUhna says : Mactat 
Israelis, excipit sanguinem sacerdos.’*— The Treatise Pcsachim, in Surenhus. ii. 
153. 

t P. 294. 

X See Lightloot's Temple Service, xii. 5, and the Treatise Pcsachim^ Surenh. 
ii. 135. 
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being removed ; it nlso enjoined, that whatever was loft ehould be 
immediately burned with fire, and every trace of it destroyed before 
morning.* This private burning was clearly no religious and sacri- 
ficial act, though, perhaps, a provision against any superstitious use 
of the remnants ; and it is easy to perceive, that the parts thus de- 
stroyed would be the same, which subsequently it wjis tlie custom of 
the priests to consume on the altar fire. Wlicn the killing became a 
collective act, and the temple the scene of it, doubtless both people 
and priests thought it more cleanly and agreeable to burn the partA 
which were sure to be left, before hand on the public fire, than after ^ 
• wards on the hearths of their private dwellings : and it would retjuire 
a very illiberal intcri)retcr to pronounce this a violation of the original 
law% the spirit of which it certainly observed. This view, which 
treats the burning on the altar as simply n mode of consumption, sub- 
stituted for the destruction of the same wortliless parts at home, is 
less insulting to the .Tewish religion than the opinion which discerns 
Irtc an act of worship. The Jews were certainly a very coarse 
])coj)le, and oflered many disagreeable things to God : but really, such 
a gift as this is without any parallel. They always, — in obedience to 
their law, — presented something valuable (sometimes the whole auiinul, 
sometimes the breast and right shoulder), either to Jehovah on the 
altar, or to his ministers the priests :j and the pious Jew WH)uldbuve 
indignantly resented the idea of quitting the tcnqilc courts with the 
whole value of his saerificc on his shoulder, and only llie refuse re- 
maining in the sanctuary. 

By law, tlicii, there was nothing of the pasclml lamb burned on the 
altar : ami by custom tlicrc was no ]mrt ofi'ered to Jc hovuli or given 
to tlic prie?rts : and without these cbaracterihtics, there is no proper 
sacrifice. 

Archbishop Magee admits, that the cciftnony of laying the hand 
on the head of the victim, which was observed in the undoubted 
sacrifice?, did not take place in the rite under consideration : and he 
notices the statement of Philo, that the animal was slain, not by the 
priest, but by the individual presenting it.} He considers Philo to 
have been mistaken, however, in his assertion tlmt this immolation by 
private hand was peculiar to the passover ; and cites the language of 

♦ Kxod. xii. 9, 10. The |>hrase “ the purtnuiuci’ Ihcrruf,^ in fihe common rer- 
Rion, mean'' “ the vntrnUs thrrroft 

t Se e Lev. i. 9. 13, 17 s vi. 15—18, 20, 29 . vii. 3. fl— 10, 14, 15, 30—36. 

: Pp. 295, 290. 
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Lev. i. 4, 5 ; iii. 2 ; iv. 24, to show that the burnt offering, the 
I>eace- offering, the sin-offering, might all be slain by the offerer. Cer- 
tainly these passages appear to leave such permission open to the 
Israelitish worshipper : but it seems more likely that the sacrifices 
here enumerated were intended to be made by the hands of the priest : 
nor would it be easy to reconcile the liberty of private sacrifice with 
the sacerdotal duties and privileges defined in Nura. xviii. 1 — 7. As 
to the actual practice, it cannot be reasonably doubted that Philo 
was correct : and his expressions seem to imply that, in the paschal 
rite, the priest might be altogether dispensed with, and his interven- 
tion required for no religious act. He says ; “ On the fourteenth • 
day of this month, at the coming of the full moon, is celebrated the 
public festival of the passover, called in the Chaldee language the 
Pascha : when, instead of the private citizen presenting his victim at 
the altar to be slain by the priest, the whole nation officiates in sacred 
things, every one in turn bringing and immolating liis own victim 
with his own hands. The whole people is festive and joyous, every 
one being entitled to the dignity of priesthood."* He uses similar 
expressions in his treatise on the decalogue ; The festival, ** which 
the Hebrews in their language call the Pascha," is a time when each 
and all of them slay their victim, without waiting for the services of 
their priests : the law, on an appointed day of every year, conceding 
to the whole people the sacerdotal functions, to the extent of per- 
mitting them to officiate for themselves at a sacrifice."! This language 
evidently implies, that every essential part of the i)assover rites, every 
act necessary to constitute and complete its character as a religious 
celebration, was performed by private hand ; so that the auxiliary 
operations of the priests, — the pouring out of the blood and burning 
the inwards, — must be regarded as non-essentials and accessaries ; 
menial contributions to the main act; and in the performance of 
which, therefore, the usual law, forbidding to the non-official Jew 
all approach to the altar, came into effect again. Had the paschal 
celebration required, as an indispensable ingredient in it, any trans- 
actions at the altar, the private Israelite, being temporarily invested 
with whatever sacerdotal privileges were needful for the rite, would 
have gone himself to make his offering, Philo indeed obviously con- 
ceived of the subsequent part of the ceremony, in which the temple 
and the priest had no share, — the domestic meal which took place in 


* D« vita MosU, p. 686. £. 


t De dccalogo, p. 766. D. 
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the several homes of the people, — as its peculiarly sacred clement : 

Each house,” he says, at that time put on the form and sanctity 
of a temple, the victim that has been slain being made ready for a 
suitable meal.”* Fond as this writer is of types, it is impossible to 
express the retrospective and commemorative character of the pasa* 
over more emphatically than in his words : r^f iktylor^t 

ivoiKlas itnly 4 xal 

In one passage of his note on the Passover, Archbishop Magee 
appears to admit that the paschal lamb was not a “ sacrifice for 
and affirms that he would not dispute with Dr. Priestley any con« 
elusion he might draw from so productive a premiss. ”t Yet, a few 

pages further on, he quotes with apparent approbation the arguments 
by which Cudworth sought to prove the rite to be an expiatory sacri* 
fice,§ I cannot pretend to reconcile these two portions of his Essa}^. 
But if the passover cannot be shown to be an expiatory sacrifice, I 
do not see what the advocates of the doctrine of atonement gain by 
I»roving it a sacrifice at nil. If the paschal lamb was not a ««- 
offering, to what class did it belong ? It must have been either of 
the eucharistic kind, or else unique and simply commemorative; 
and s6 far as the death of Christ was analogous to any such ofFering* 
it was destitute of expiatory efficacy : and either was an expression 
of thanksgiving, (which seems absurd) or, like the blood of the lamb 
sprinkled on the lintel, a mere sign of some deliverance which it was 
not instrumental in effecting, but which, simultaneously perhaj)s, yet 
independently occurred. Tliose, therefore, who are disposed to strain 
the resemblance between the passover and the cross, must cither 
maintain the expiatory nature of the Jewish right, or admit the Lord’s 
Supper to be, not even the celebration of a real deliverance, but the 
mere commemoration of a sign, 

• De sept, el fest. p. 1 190. B. 

f loc, rtV. After the remarks which have been made on the word n:ir» an 
epithet of the passover, it is hardly necessary to notice the application to the lame 
rite of the word Bvala by Philo and Josephus. It must he clear to any one who 
will open Trommius or Biel at the word, that it will not bear the stress laid upon 
it by Archbishop Magee. No one denies that the paschal lamb was slain and 
eaten, in observance of a religious celebration, in obedience to a religious law, and 
in expression of religious feeling; and this surely is enough to attract to It the 
word Oveia, In itself, however, the term, according to Biel, does not necessarily 
denote even so much as this. He deftnes it hotiia, iocripcium, ctiani ejmlum ac 
profana manducatio : and he exemplifies this latter meaning by reference to Judg, 
vi. 18. Biel's Thesaurus, Ed. Schleusner in v. 

X P. 292. § Pp. 298, 299. 
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In the notes to the Sixth Lecture of this series (p. 89 — 92,) I have 
adduced an example of Archbishop Magee's misrepresentation of Mr. 
Belsham, and stated that the Prelate had quoted his opponent falsely. 
In comparing the two authors, I employed the latest editions of both 
their works ; not being able to procure a copy of the first edition of 
tl;ie Calm Enquiry, which has been out of print for twenty-two years. 
At the same time, I thought it only just to insert the following note : 
" There is a possibility, which I think it right to suggest, of a dififer- 
ence between the two editions of Mr. B.'s work ; as, however, the 
accusation is still found in the newest edition of the Archbishop’s 
book, I conclude that this is not the case. Indeed, even if the Pre- 
late's quotation had been vei'hally true, it would in spirit have been 
no less false ; for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give evi- 
dence as to the text, not the translation \ and bad lie used the word 
renders, it would only have been because the term naturally occurs 
when a version is adduced to determine a reading.” 

I have since obtained a copy of the first edition of the Calm En- 
quiry ; and I hasten to acknowledge that the Archbishop's quotation 
w “ verbally true,” as far as it goes. But I regret to say that this 
makes only a formal difference in his favour ; for by stopping short 
in his citation, he accomplished the very same object, of leaving an 
absolutely false impression, which I had supposed him to have 
effected, in this as in other instances, by direct falsification of his 
author. He wishes to make it appear, that Mr. Belsham (purposely 
mistranslating for the occasion,) appeals to a certain verse in the 
Vulgate in evidence, not of a reading, but of a rendering ; and so 
he cites these words from the Calm Enquiry : The Vulgate renders 
the text, tlie first man was of the eai1:h, earthy ; the second man was 
from heaven, heavenly;” but he leaves out the very next words, in 
which the point intended to he proved by this testimony of the Vulgate 
is cited. This is not improbably the true reading.” Doubtless it 
was one of Mr. Bclsham's incuria that he did not attend to his italics 
in his first edition : but the charge of intentional mistranslation is 
simply injurious ; except indeed, that it is also absurd, seeing that 
Mr. Belsham has put the Latin of his mistranslated passage at the 
bottom of the page ; — a policy which this heresiarch could scarcely 
have thought safe, unless he had taken his Unitarian readers to be 
either more dishonest critics,” or more *' defective scholars,” than 
even our learned opponents are prepared to think them. 
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